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PREFACE. 


My  main  object  in  this  story  was,  to  exhibit  in  a  variety 
of  aspects  the  commonest  of  all  the  vices ;  to  show  how 
Selfishness  propagates  itself ;  and  to  what  a  grim  giant  it 
may  grow,  from  small  beginnings. 

All  the  Pecksniff  family  upon  earth  are  quite  agreed,  I 
believe,  that  no  such  character  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  ever  existed. 
I  win  not  offer  any  plea  on  his  behalf  to  so  powerful  and 
genteel  a  body,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  here  on  the 
character  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

I  conceive  that  the  sordid  coarseness  and  brutality  of  Jonas 
would  be  unnatural,  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  early 
education,  and  in  the  precept  and  example  always  before  him, 
to  engender  and  develop  the  vices  that  made  him  odious. 
But,  so  born  and  so  bred ;  admired  for  that  which  made  him 
hateful,  and  justified  from  his  cradle  in  cunning,  treachery, 
and  avarice  ;  I  claim  him  as  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  father 
upon  whom  those  vices  are  seen  to  recoil.  And  I  submit  that 
their  recoil  upon  that  old  man,  in  his  unhonoured  age,  is  not 
a  mere  piece  of  poetical  justice,  but  is  the  extreme  exposition 
of  a  plain  truth. 

I  make  this  comment  on  the  character,  and  solicit  the 
reader's  attention  to  it  in  his  or  her  consideration  of  this  tale, 
because  nothing  is  more  common  in  real  life  than  a  want  of 
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profitable  reflection  on  the  causes  of  many  vices  nnd  crimes 
that  awaken  the  general  horror.  What  is  substantially  true 
of  families  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  a  whole  commonwealth. 
As  we  sow,  WG  reap.  Let  the  reader  go  into  the  children's 
side  of  any  prison  in  England,  or,  I  grieve  to  add,  of  many 
workhouses,  and  judge  whether  those  are  monsters  who 
disgrace  our  streets,  people  our  hulks  and  penitentiaries,  and 
m-ercrowd  our  penal  colonies,  or  are  creatures  whom  we  have 
deliberately  suffered  to  be  bred  for  misery  and  ruin. 

The  American  portion  of  this  book  is  in  no  other  respect  a 
caricature  than  as  it  is  an  exliibition,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  American  character — of  that  side  which 
is,  from  its  very  nature,  the  most  obtrusive,  and  the  most 
likely  to  be  seen  by  such  travellers  as  Young  Martin  and 
Mark  Tapley.  As  I  have  never,  in  writing  fiction,  had  any 
disposition  to  soften  what  is  ridiculous  or  wrong  at  home,  I 
hope  (and  believe)  that  the  good-humoured  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  generally  disposed  to  quarrel  with  me 
for  carrying  the  same  usage  abroad.  But  I  have  been  given 
to  understand,  by  some  authorities,  that  there  are  American 
scenes  in  these  pages  which  are  violent  exaggerations ;  and 
that  the  Watertoast  Association  and  eloquence,  for  example, 
are  beyond  all  bounds  of  belief.  Now,  I  wish  to  record  the 
fact  that  all  that  portion  of  Martin  Cliuzzlewit's  American 
experiences  is  a  literal  paraphrase  of  some  reports  of  public 
proceedings  in  the  United  States  (especially  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  certain  Brandywine  Association),  whicli  were  printed  in 
the  Times  Newspaper  in  June  and  Jidy  1843 — at  about  tlie 
time  when  I  was  engaged  in  writing  those  parts  of  the  book. 
There  were  at  that  period,  on  the  part  of  a  frothy  Young 
American    party,    d(.'moustrati<.ins    making    of    "  sj-mpatliy " 


towards  Ireland  and  hostility  towards  England,  in  which  such 
outrageous  absurdities  ran  rampant,  that,  having  the  occasion 
ready  to  my  hand,  I  ridiculed  them.  And  this  I  did,  not  in 
any  animosity  towards  America,  but  just  as  I  should  have 
done  the  same  thing,  if  the  same  opportunity  had  arisen,  in 
reference  to  London,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris,  or  Devonshire. 

In  all  the  tales  comprised  in  this  cheap  series,  and  in  all 
my  writings,  I  hope  I  have  taken  every  possible  opportunity 
of  showing  the  want  of  sanitary  improvements  in  the  neglected 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp  is  a  representation 
of  the  hired  attendant  on  the  poor  in  sickness.  The  Hospitals 
of  London  are,  in  many  respects,  noble  Institutions  ;  in  others, 
very  defective.  I  think  it  not  the  least  among  the  instances 
of  their  mismanagement,  that  Mrs.  Betsy  Prig  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  Hospital  Nurse  ;  and  that  the  Hospitals,  with 
their  means  and  funds,  should  have  left  it  to  private  humanity 
and  enterprise,  in  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-nine, 
to  enter  on  an  attempt  to  improve  that  class  of  persons. 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODTjCTOKY,    concerning    the    PEDIGKEE    of    the    CHIZ/.LEWIX    i'AMlLl 

As  no  lady  or  gentleman,  with  any  rlainis  to  polite 
breeding,  can  possibly  s^Tapathise  with  the  Chuzzlewit  Family 
without  being  fii-st  assured  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
race,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  undoubtedly 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  was,  in 
the  very  earKest  times,  closely  connected  with  the  agTicidtural 
interest.  If  it  should  ever  be  lu-ged  by  grudging  and 
malicious  persons,  that  a  Chuzzlewit,  in  any  period  of  the 
family  history,  displayed  an  overweening  amount  of  family 
pride,  surely  the  weakness  will  be  considered  not  only  pardon- 
able but  laudable,  when  the  immense  superiority  of  the  house 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  respect  of  this  its  ancient  origin,  is 
taken  into  account. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  there  was,  in  the  oldest  family  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  a  miu^derer  and  a  vagabond,  so  we 
never  fail  to  meet,  in  the  records  of  all  old  families,  with 
innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  phase  of  character. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
more  extended  the  ancestry,  the  greater  the  amount  cf  violence 
and  vagabondism ;  for  in  ancient  days,  those  two  amuserueuts, 
combining  a  wholesome  excitement  with  a  promising  means  of 
repairing  shattered  fortunes,  were  at  once  the  ennobling 
pursuit  and  the  healthfid  recreation  of  the  Quality  of 
this  land. 

Consequently,  it  is  a  soui'ce  of  inexpressible  comfort  and 
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happiness  to  find,  thut  in  various  periods  of  our  histor}\  tht 
I '^hnzzlewits  were  actively  connected  with  divers  slaiigliterous 
conspiracies  and  l)loody  fruys.  It  is  further  rocordod  of  them, 
that  being  clad  from  head  to  licel  in  steel  of  jjroof,  they  did  on 
many  occasions  lead  tlieir  leather-jerkined  soldiers  to  the 
death,  with  invincible  courage,  and  afterwards  return  home 
gracefully  to  tlieir  relations  and  friends. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  one  Chuzzlewit  came 
over  with  ^Yilliam  the  Conqueror.  It  does  not  appear  tliat 
this  illustrious  ancestor  "  came  over"  that  monarch,  to  employ 
the  vidgar  plirase,  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Family  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  greatly  distinguished 
l)y  the  possession  of  landed  estate.  And  it  is  well  kiioA\Ti  tliat 
for  the  bestowal  of  that  kind  of  property  upon  his  favorites, 
the  liberality  and  gratitude  of  the  Norman  were  as  remarka!  >1(  ■, 
{18  those  virtues  are  usually  found  to  bo  in  great  men  when 
they  give  away  what  belongs  to  other  people. 

Perhaps  in  this  place  the  history  may  pause  to  congratulate 
itself  upon  the  enormous  amount  of  bravery,  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, virtue,  gentle  birth,  and  true  nobility,  that  appears  to 
have  come  into  England  witli  the  Xorinan  Invasion :  an 
araoimt  ■«hich  the  genealogy  of  every  ancient  family  lends  its 
aid  to  swell,  and  which  would  beyond  all  question  have  been 
found  to  be  just  as  great,  and  to  the  full  as  prolific  in  giving 
birth  to  long  lines  of  chivalrous  descendants,  boastful  of  their 
(jrigin,  even  though  William  the  Conqueror  had  been  William 
^he  Conquered :  a  change  of  circumstances  which,  it  is 
quite  certain,  woidd  have  made  no  manner  of  difference  in 
this  respect 

There  v.as  unquestionably  a  Chuzzle-n-it  in  the  Gimpowder 
Plot,  if  indeed  the  arch-traitor,  Fawkes  himself,  were  not  a 
.  scion  of  this  remarkable  stock  ;  as  he  might  easily  have  been, 
supposing  another  Chuzzlewit  to  liave  einigrated  to  Spain  in 
the  previous  generation,  and  there  intermarried  with  a  Spajiish 
lady  by  wliom  he  liad  issue,  one  olive-complexioned  son.  Tlus 
proba])lc  conjecture  is  strengthened,  if  not  absolutely  con 
firmed,  by  a  fact  Avhich  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  progress  of  heretlitary  taste? 
througli  the  lives  of  their  unconscious  inheritors.  It  is  a 
notable  circumstance  that  in  these  later  times,  many  Cliuzzla- 
«^it^,  being  unsuccessfid  in  other  pursuits,  have,  without  the 
smallest  rational  hope  of  i-nriching  themselves,   or  any  con- 
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ceivable  reason,  set  up  as  coal-iuercliants ;  and  have,  month 
after  month,  continued  gloomily  to  watch  a  small  stock  of 
coals,  without,  in  any  one  instance,  negotiating  with  a 
purchaser.  The  remarkable  similarity  between  this  coiirse  of 
proceeding  and  that  adopted  b}-  their  Great  Ancestor  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  ParKament  House  at  Westminster,  is  too 
obvious  and  too  full  of  interest,  to  stand  in  need  of  comment 

It  is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Family 
that  there  existed,  at  some  one  period  of  its  history  which  is 
not  distinctly  stated,  a  matron  of  such  destructive  principles, 
and  so  familiarised  to  the  use  and  composition  of  inflammatory 
and  combustible  engines,  that  she  was  called  "  The  Match 
Maker:"  by  which  nickname  and  byword  she  is  recognised 
in  the  Family  legends  to  this  day.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  the  Spanish  lady :  the  mother 
of  Chuzzlewit  Fawkes. 

But  there  is  one  other  piece  of  evidence,  bearing  immediate 
reference  to  their  close  connexion  with  this  memorable  event 
in  English  History,  which  must  carry  conviction,  even  to  a 
mind  (if  such  a  mind  there  be)  remaining  unconvinced  by 
these  presumptive  proofs. 

There  was,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  possession  of  a  highly 
respectable  and  in  every  way  credible  and  unimpeachable 
member  of  the  Chuzzlewit  Family  (for  his  bitterest  enemy 
never  dared  to  hint  at  his  being  otherwise  than  a  wealthy 
man),  a  dark  lantern  of  undoubted  antiquitj' ;  rendered  stiU 
more  interesting  by  being,  in  shape  and  pattern,  extremely 
like  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Now  this  gentle- 
man, since  deceased,  was  at  all  times  ready  to  make  oath,  and 
did  again  and  again  set  forth  upon  his  solemn  asseveration, 
that  he  had  frequently  heard  his  grandmother  say,  when 
contemplating  tliis  venerable  relic,  "Aye,  aye!  This  was 
carried  by  my  fourth  son  on  the  fifth  of  November,  when  he 
was  a  Guy  Fawkes."  These  remarkable  words  wrought  (as 
well  they  might)  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  very  often.  The  just  interpre- 
tation which  they  bear,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead, 
are  triumphant  and  iiTesistil)le.  The  old  lady,  naturally 
strong-minded,  was  nevertheless  frail  and  fading ;  she  was 
notoriously  subject  to  that  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  of  speech,  to  which  age  and  garrulity  are  liable.  The 
sKght.  the  very  slight  confusion,  apparent  in  these  ex])ressious  • 
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.is  manifest  and  is  linlicionsly  easy  of  correction.  "  A^'o,  aye," 
quoth  she,  and  it  will  be  oliserved  that  no  emendation  what- 
ever is  ueecssarv  to  1)6  made  in  these  two  initiative  remarks, 
"  Aye,  aye  !  Tliis  lantern  was  carried  by  my  forefather  " — not 
fourth  son,  wliich  is  preposterous — "  on  the  fifth  of  November. 
And  he  was  Gny  Fawkes."  Here  we  have  a  remark  at  once 
consistent,  clear,  natural,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
cliaracter  of  the  speaker.  Indeed  the  anecdote  is  so  plainly 
susceptible  of  this  meaning',  and  no  other,  that  it  woidd  be 
hardly  worth  recording  in  its  original  state,  were  it  not  a 
proof  of  what  may  be  (and  very  often  is),  effected  not  only  in 
historical  prose  but  in  imaginative  poetrj',  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenious  labour  on  the  part  of  a  commentator. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  instance  in  modem  times, 
of  a  Chuzzlewit  havmg  been  found  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
tlie  Great.  But  here  again  the  sneering  detractors  who  weave 
such  miserable  figments  from  their  malicious  brains,  are 
stricken  dumb  by  evidence.  For  letters  are  yet  in  the  posses- 
t^ion  of  various  branches  of  the  family,  from  which  it  distinctly 
appears,  being  stated  in  so  many  words,  that  one  Diggory 
Chuzzle^vit  was  in  the  habit  of  perpetually  dining  -with  Duke 
Humphrey.  So  constantly  was  he  a  guest  at  that  noldeman's 
table,  indeed  ;  and  so  unceasingly  were  His  Grace's  hospitality 
aivd  companionship  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  him ;  that  we  find 
him  uneasy,  and  fidl  of  constraint  and  reluctance  :  writing  his 
fritmds  to  the  effect  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so  and  so  by  bearer, 
he  will  have  no  choice  but  to  dine  again  \vith  Dulce  Humplirey : 
and  expressing  himself  in  a  very  marked  and  extraordinary 
manner  as  one  sui-feited  of  Iligli  Life  and  Gracious  Company. 

It  has  been  rumoured,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  rumour 
originated  in  the  same  base  quarters,  that  a  certain  male 
Chuzzlewit,  whose  birth  must  be  admitted  to  be  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  was  of  very  mean  and  low  des((>nt.  How 
stands  the  proof?  ^\^len  the  son  of  that  Indi^  idual,  to  whom 
the  sc-ret  of  his  father's  birth  wjis  supposed  to  have  been 
communicated  by  his  father  in  his  lifetime,  lay  4j.]ion  his 
doatlibed,  this  question  was  put  to  him,  in  a  distinct,  solemn, 
and  foiTual  way:  "Tol)y  Cliuzzlewit,  who  was  your  grand- 
father":'" To  which  he,  with  his  last  breath,  no  less  distinctlj-, 
solemnly,  and  fonnally  replied :  and  Ids  words  were  taken 
down  ai  the  time,  and  signed  by  six  witnesses,  eacl\  with  his 
name  and  address  in  fidl :    "  The  Lord,  No  Zoo."      It  may  bf 
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yaid — it  has  been  said,  for  human  wiekedutss  has  no  limiis— 
that  there  is  no  Lord  of  that  name,  and  that  among  tlie  titles 
which  have  become  extinct,  none  at  all  resembling  this,  in 
sound  even,  is  to  be  discovered.  But  what  is  the  irresistible 
inference  ?  Rejecting  a  theory  broached  by  some  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  persons,  that  this  Mr.  Toby  Chuzzlewit's 
grandfather,  to  judge  from  lus  name,  must  siu-ely  have  been  a 
Mandarin  (which  is  whoUy  insupportable,  for  there  is  w 
pretence  of  his  grandmother  ever  having  been  out  of  this 
country,  or  of  any  ^landai-in  having  been  in  it  within  some 
years  of  his  father's  birth:  except  those  in  the  tea-shops, 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  having  any  beai- 
ing  on  the  question,  one  way  or  other),  rejecting  this 
•  lu'jjothesis,  is  it  not  manifest  that  yir.  Toby  Chuzzlewit  had 
either  received  the  name  imperfectly  from  his  father,  or  that 
he  had  forgotten  it,  or  that  he  had  mispronoimced  it  ?  and 
that  even  at  the  recent  period  in  question,  the  Chuzzlewits 
were  connected  by  a  bend  sinister,  or  kind  of  heraldic  over- 
the-left,  with  some  unknown  noble  and  illustrious  House  ? 

From  documentary  evidence,  yet  preserved  in  the  family 
the  fact  is  clearly  established  that  in  the  comparatively  modem 
days  of  the  Diggory  Chuzzlewit  before  mentioned,  one  of  its 
members  had  attained  to  very  great  wealth  and  influence. 
Thi'oughout  such  fragments  of  his  correspondence  as  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  moths  (who,  in  right  of  their 
extensive  absorption  of  the  contents  of  deeds  and  papers,  may 
be  caUed  the  general  registers  of  the  Insect  World),  we  find 
him  making  constant  reference  to  an  uncle,  in  respect  of 
whom  he  woTild  seem  to  have  entertained  great  expectations, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  to  propitiate  his  favor  by 
presents  of  plate,  jewels,  books,  watches,  and  other  valuable 
articles.  Thus,  he  writes  ou  one  occasion  to  his  brother  in 
reference  to  a  gray\^-spoon,  the  brother's  property,  which  he 
(Diggoiy)  would  appear  to  have  borrowed  or  otherwise  pos- 
sessed himself  of :  "  Do  not  be  angry,  I  have  parted  with  it— 
to  my  uncle."  On  another  occasion  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
similar  manner  with  regard  to  a  child's  mug  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  to  get  repaired.  On  another  occasion  he  says, 
"  I  have  bestowed  upon  that  irresistible  uncle  of  mine  every- 
thing I  ever  possessed."  And  tliat  he  was  in  the  liabit  of 
paying  long  and  constant  visits  to  this  gentleman  at  his 
mansion,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  wholly  reside  there,  is  manifest 
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from  the  following  sentence :  "  With  the  exi'ei)tion  of  th"' 
suit  of  clothes  I  eaiTy  about  with  me,  the  whole  of  my  wear- 
ing apparel  is  at  present  at  my  uncle's."  This  gentleman's 
patronage  and  influence  must  have  heou  very  extensive,  for 
liis  nejthew  \\Tites,  "  His  interest  is  too  high  " — "  It  is  too 
much" — "It  is  tremendous" — and  the  like.  Still  it  does 
not  appear  (which  is  strange)  to  have  procui'ed  for  him  any 
lucrative  post  at  court  or  elsewhere,  or  to  have  conferred  upon 
him  any  other  distinction  than  that  wliich  was  necessarily 
included  in  the  countenance  of  so  great  a  man,  and  the  being 
invited  by  him  to  certain  entertainments,  so  s^dendid  and 
costly  in  their  nature  that  ho  emphatically  calls  them 
"  Golden  Balls." 

It  is  needless  to  multipl}'  instances  of  the  high  and  lofty 
station,  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  Chuzzlewits,  at  different 
periods.  If  it  came  within  the  scope  of  reasonable  probability 
that  further  proofs  were  required,  they  might  be  heaped  upon 
each  otlier  until  they  formed  an  Alps  of  testimony,  beneath 
which  the  boldest  scepticism  should  be  crushed  and  beaten 
flat.  As  a  goodly  tumulus  is  ah-eady  collected,  and  decently 
battened  up  above  the  Family  grave,  the  present  chapter  is* 
content  to  leave  it  as  it  is :  merely  adding,  by  way  of  a  final 
spadeful,  that  many  Chuzzlewits,  both  male  and  female,  ai'e 
proved  to  demonstration,  on  the  faith  of  letters  written  by 
their  own  mothers,  to  have  had  cliiselled  noses,  undeniable 
I'hins,  forms  that  might  have  served  the  scidjitor  for  a  model, 
exquisitely  turned  lim1)s,  and  polished  foreheads  of  so  trans- 
parent a  texture  that  the  blue  veins  might  be  seen  branching 
<iff  in  vai'ious  directions,  like  so  many  roads  on  an  ethereal 
map.  This  fact  in  itself,  though  it  had  been  a  solitary  one, 
would  have  utterly  settled  and  clenched  the  business  in  hand  ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  on  the  authority  of  all  the  books  whicli 
treat  of  such  matters,  that  every  one  of  these  phenomena,  but 
especially  that  of  the  chiselUug,  are  invariably  pecidiar  to,  and 
only  make  themselves  apparent  in,  persons  of  the  very  best 
condition. 

This  history,  having,  to  its  own  perfect  satisfaction,  (and, 
consequently,  to  the  full  contentment  of  aU  its  readm-s,)  proved 
tlie  Chuzzlewits  to  have  had  an  origin,  and  to  have  been  at 
■  •ne  time  or  other  of  an  importance  wliich  cannnt  fail  to  render 
I  hem  highly  improving  and  acceptable  ac<juainfance  to  all 
right-miiidi'd   individuals,    nuiy  now  vvoceed  in  earnest  wit]t 
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its  task.  And  having  shown  that  they  must  have  had,  hv 
reason  of  their  ancient  birth,  a  pretty  large  share  in  the 
foundation  and  increase  of  the  human  family,  it  -will  one 
day  become  its  province  to  submit,  that  such  of  its  members  as 
shall  be  introduced  in  these  pages,  have  still  many  counter- 
parts and  prototj-pes  in  the  Great  World  about  us.  At 
present  it  contents  itself  with  remarking,  in  a  general  way,  on 
tliis  head :  Firstly,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  and  j-et 
without  implying  any  direct  participation  in  the  Monboddo 
doctrine  touching  the  probability'  of  the  human  race  having 
once  been  monkeys,  that  men  do  play  very  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary tricks.  Secondly,  and  yet  without  trenching  on  the 
Blumenbach  theory  as  to  the  descendants  of  Adam  having  a 
vast  number  of  qualities  M'hich  belong  more  particularly  to 
swine  than  to  any  other  class  of  animals  in  tlie  creation,  that 
some  men  certainly'  are  remarkable  for  taking  uncommon  good 
care  of  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHEIIEIN    CERTAIN    1-ER,S0NS  AKE    PRESEXTEI)  TO  THE    READER,  WITH   WHDM 
HE    MAY,    IF    HE    PLEASE,    BECOME    BETTER   ACQUAINTED. 

It  was  prettj'  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  tlie 
declining  sun,  struggling  througli  the  mist  which  had  ob- 
scured it  all  day,  looked  brighlly  down  upon  a  little  Wiltshire 
\'illage,  within  an  easy  journey  of  the  fair  old  tOAni  <if 
Salisbury. 

Like  a  sudden  flash  of  memory  or  spirit  kindling  up  tlie 
mind  of  an  old  man,  it  shed  a  glory  upon  the  scene,  in  which 
its  departed  youth  and  freshness  seemed  to  live  again.  The 
wet  grass  sparkled  in  the  light ;  the  scanty  patches  of  verdure 
in  the  hedges — where  a  few  green  twigs  yet  stood  together 
liravely,  resisting  to  the  last  the  t}Tanny  of  nipping  winds  and 
•arly  frosts — took  heart  and  brightened  up ;  the  stream  which 
had  l)een  didl  and  sidlen  all  day  long  broke  out  into  a 
I  heerful  smile;  the  birds  began  to  chirp  and  twitter  on  the 
naked  boughs,  as  though  the  hopeful  creatiu-es  half  believed 
that  winter  had  gone  by  and  spring  had  come  abead}'.  The 
vane  upon  the  tapering  spire  of  the  old  church  glistened  from 
its  loffcj-  station  in  sympathy  with  the  general  gladness  ;  and 
from  the  ivy'-shaded  windows  such  gleams  of  light  shone 
liack  upon  the  glowing  sky,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  quitt 
liuildiiigs  were  the  hoarding-jdace  of  twenty  summt>rs,  and  all 
their  ruddiness  and  warmth  were  stori'd  witliin. 

Even  those  tokens  of  the  season  wliich  emphatically  whis- 
]>ered  of  the  coming  winter,  graced  the  landscajje,  and,  fi>r 
the  moment,  tinged  its  livelier  features  with  no  oppressive  air 
'if  sadness.  The  fallen  leaves,  with  which  the  ground  was 
•strewn,  gave  forth  a  pleasant  fragrance,  and  subduing  all 
iiarsh  sounds  of  distant  feet  and  Avheels,  created  a  repose  in 
gfiitlo  unison  with  the  light  scattering  of  seed  liither  and 
thither  by  tlie  distant  husltandman,  and  with  the  noiseless 
passage  of  the  plough  as   it  turned  uj)  the  rich  lirowii  earth, 
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aud  wrought  a  graceful  pattern  in  the  stubbled  fields.  Od 
the  motionless  branches  of  some  trees,  autumn  berries  hung 
like  clusters  of  coral  beads,  as  in  those  fabled  orchards  where 
the  fruits  were  jewels  ;  others,  stripped  of  all  their  garnitui-e, 
stood,  each  the  centre  of  its  little  heap  of  bright  red  leaves, 
watching  their  slow  decay ;  others  again,  stiU  wearing  theirs, 
had  them  all  crunched  and  crackled  up,  as  though  they  had 
been  burnt ;  about  the  stems  of  some  were  piled,  in  ruddy 
mounds,  tlie  apples  they  had  borne  that  year;  while  others 
(hardy  evergreens  this  class)  showed  somewhat  stern  and 
gloomy  in  their  vigour,  as  chai-ged  by  nature  with  the 
admonition  that  it  is  not  to  her  more  sensitive  and  joyous 
favorites,  she  grants  the  longest  term  of  life.  Still  athwart 
their  darker  boughs,  the  sunbeams  struck  out  paths  of  deeper 
gold ;  and  the  red  light,  mantling  in  among  their  swarthy 
branches,  used  them  as  foils  to  set  its  brightness  off,  and  aid 
tlie  lustre  of  the  dying  day. 

A  moment,  and  its  glory  was  no  more.  The  sim  went 
down  beneath  the  long  dark  lines  of  hill  and  cloud  which 
piled  up  in  the  west  an  airy  city,  wall  heaped  on  wall,  and 
battlement  on  battlement ;  the  light  was  all  withdrawn  ;  the 
shining  chiu-eh  turned  cold  and  dark  ;  the  stream  forgot  to 
smile  ;  the  birds  were  silent ;  and  the  gloom  of  winter  dwelt 
on  ever}i;hing. 

An  evening  wind  uprose  too,  and  the  sKghter  branches 
cracked  and  rattled  as  they  moved  in  skeleton  dances,  to 
its  moaning  music.  The  withering  leaves  no  longer  quiet, 
hm'ried  to  and  fro  in  search  of  shelter  from  its  chill  piirsuit ; 
the  labourer  unyoked  his  horses,  and  wdth  head  bent  down, 
trudged  briskly  home  beside  them ;  and  from  the  cottage 
windows  lights  began  to  glance  and  wink  upon  the  darkening 
fields. 

Then  the  ■s'illage  forge  came  out  in  all  its  bright  importance. 
The  lusty  bellows  roared  Ha  ha  !  to  the  clear  fire  which 
roared  in  turn,  and  bade  the  shining  sparks  dance  gaily  to 
the  merry  clinking  of  the  hammers  on  the  anvil.  The 
gleaming  iron,  in  its  emulation,  sparkled  too,  and  shed  its 
red-hot  gems  around  profusely.  The  strong  smith  and  his 
men  dealt  such  strokes  upon  their  work,  as  made  even  tlie 
melancholy  night  rejoice,  and  brought  a  glow  into  its  dark 
face  as  it  hovered  about  the  door  and  windows,  peeping 
curiously'  in  above  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen  loungers.      As  to 
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tliis  idle  company,  there  tlioy  stood,  spoll-ltound  ])y  tho  jihico 
and,  casting  now  and  then  a  ghmce  upon  the  darkness  iv 
their  roar,  setth'd  their  Lm*  elliows  more  at  ease  upi)n  the  sill, 
and  leaned  a  little  fiirthor  in :  no  more  disposal  to  tear 
themselves  away,  than  if  they  had  been  born  to  cluster  round 
tlie  blazing  hearth  like  so  many  crickets. 

Out  upon  the  angry  wind  !  how  from  sighing,  it  began  to 
bluster  round  the  merry  forge,  banging  at  the  wicket,  and 
grumbling  in  the  cliimney,  as  if  it  bullied  the  jolly  })ellows  for 
doing  aini:liing  to  order.  And  what  an  impotent  swaggerer 
it  was  too,  for  all  its  noise :  for  if  it  had  any  intluence  on 
tliat  lioarse  companion,  it  was  but  to  make  liim  roar  his 
cheerful  song  the  louder,  and  by  consequence  to  make  the  fire 
bum  the  brighter,  and  the  sparks  to  dance  more  gaily  yet :  at 
'ength,  they  wliizzed  so  madly  round  and  roimd,  tliat  it  was 
too  much  for  such  a  surly  wind  to  bear  :  so  off  it  flew  with  a 
howl :  giving  the  old  sign  before  the  alehouse-door,  such  a 
cuff  as  it  went,  that  the  Blue  Dragon  was  more  rampant  than 
usual  ever  afterwards,  and  indeed,  before  Clu'istmas,  reared 
clean  out  of  his  craz}^  frame. 

It  was  small  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go  wreaking 
its  vengeance  on  such  poor  creatures  as  the  fallen  leaves,  but 
this  wind  happening  to  come  up  with  a  great  heap  of  them 
just  after  venting  its  humour  on  the  insulted  Dragon,  did  so 
disperse  and  scatter  them  that  they  fled  away,  pell-mell,  some 
liere,  some  there,  rolling  over  each  other,  whirling  round  and 
lound  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking  frantic  flights  into  the 
air,  and  playing  all  manner  of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the 
extremit}'  of  their  distress.  Nor  was  this  enough  for  its 
malicious  fury :  for  not  content  with  driving  them  abroad,  it 
charged  small  parties  of  them  and  himted  them  into  tln^ 
wheelwright's  saw-pit,  and  below  tlie  planks  and  timbers  in 
the  yard,  and,  scattering  the  sawdust  in  the  air,  it  looked  for 
them  underneath,  and  -when  it  did  meet  with  any,  whew . 
how  it  drove  them  on  and  followed  at  their  heels  ! 

The  scared  leaves  only  Hew  the  faster  for  all  this,  and  a 
giddy  chase  it  was  :  for  they  got  into  unfrequented  places, 
where  there  was  no  outlet,  and  where  their  pursuer  kept 
them  eddying  round  and  round  at  his  plo:isuj-(> ;  and  tliey 
crept  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  clung  tiglitly  to  tlie  sides 
of  ha}Ticks,  like  bats;  and  tore  in  at  open  chamber  windows, 
and  cowered  close  to  hedges;  and  in  short  went  anywhere  for 
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3afety.  Jiut  the  oddest  feat  they  achieved  was,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sudden  opening  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  front- 
door, to  dash  wildly  into  his  i^assage ;  whither  the  wind 
following  close  upon  them,  and  finding  the  back-door  open, 
incontinently  blew  out  the  lighted  candle  held  by  Miss 
Pecksniif,  and  slammed  the  front-door  against  Mr.  Pecksniff 
who  was  at  that  moment  entering,  with  such  violence,  that  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  lay  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.  Being  by  this  time  weary  of  such  trifling  per- 
formances, the  boisterous  rover  hurried  away  rejoicing,  roaring 
over  moor  and  meadow,  hill  and  flat,  until  it  got  out  to  sea, 
where  it  met  with  other  winds  similarly  disposed,  and  made 
a  night  of  it. 

In  the  meantime  JNIr.  Pecksniff,  having  received,  from  a 
sharp  angle  in  the  bottom  step  but  one,  that  sort  of  knock  on 
the  head  which  lights  up  for  the  patient's  entertainment,  an 
imaginary  general  illumination  of  very  bright  short-sixes,  lay 
placidly  staring  at  his  own  street-door.  And  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  suggestive  in  its  aspect  than  street-doors 
usually  are  ;  for  he  continued  to  lie  there,  rather  a  lengthy 
and  unreasonable  time,  without  so  much  as  wondering  whether 
he  was  hiirt  or  no  :  neither  wlien  Miss  Pecksniff  incpiired 
tlirough  the  key-hole  in  a  shrill  voice,  which  might  have 
belonged  to  a  wind  in  its  teens,  "  WTio 's  there?"  did  he 
make  any  reply :  nor,  when  Miss  Pecksniff  opened  the  door 
again,  and  shading  the  candle  with  her  hand,  peered  out,  and 
looked  provokingly  round  him,  and  about  him,  and  over  him, 
and  everj'^w'here  but  at  him,  did  he  offer  any  remark,  or  in- 
dicate in  any  manner  the  least  hint  of  a  desire  to  be  picked  up. 

"J  see  you,"  cried  Miss  Pecksniff,  to  the  ideal  inflictor  of  a 
runaway  knock."      "  You  '11  catch  it,  sir  !  " 

Still  Mr.  Pecksniff,  perhaps  from  having  caught  it  already, 
said  nothing. 

"  You  're  round  the  comer  now,"  cried  Miss  Pecksniff. 
She  said  it  at  a  venture,  but  there  was  appropriate  matter  in 
it  too  ;  for  Mr.  Pecksniff,  being  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  the 
candles  before  mentioned  pretty  rapidly,  and  of  reducing  the 
number  of  brass  knobs  on  his  street-door  from  four  or  five 
hundred  (wliich  had  previously  been  juggling  of  their  own 
accord  before  his  eyes  in  a  very  novel  manner)  to  a  dozen  or 
po,  might  in  one  sense  have  been  said  to  be  coming  round  the 
.•orner,  and  just  turning  it. 
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Witli  a  sliavply  delivered  Asaniing  relative  to  the  cag'e  and 
the  constable,  and  the  stocks  and  the  gallows,  Miss  PeclvSiiilf 
was  about  to  close  the  door  agahi,  when  Mr.  recksnitf'  (being 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps)  raised  himself  on  one  elbow, 
and  sneezed. 

"  Thiit  voice  !  "  cried  Miss  Pecksniff,  "  my  parent  I  " 

At  this  exclamation,  another  Miss  Pecksiiilf  bounced  out  of 
the  parlour  :  and  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs,  with  many  inco- 
lierent  expressions,  dragged  Mr.  Pocksnilf  into  an  upright 
posture. 

"Pa!"  they  cried  in  concert.  "Pa!  Speak,  Pa!  Do 
not  look  so  wild,  my  dearest  Pa  !  " 

But  as  a  gentleman's  looks,  in  such  a  case  of  all  others, 
are  })y  no  means  under  his  dwh  control,  Mr.  Pecksniff  con- 
tinued to  keep  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  very  wide  open,  and  to 
drop  his  lower  jaw,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  toy 
nut-cracker :  and  as  his  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  hair  erect,  and  his  coat  muddy,  the  spectacle  he 
presented  was  so  very  dolefid,  that  neither  of  the  Miss 
Pecksniffs  could  repress  an  involuntary  screech. 

"  That  '11  do,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.      "  I  'm  better." 

"  He's  come  to  himself!"  cried  the  youngest  Miss  Peck- 
sniff. 

"  He  speaks  again  !  "  exclaimed  the  eldest. 

With  these  jo}'ful  words  they  kissed  Mr.  Pecksniff  on 
either  cheek ;  and  bore  him  into  the  house.  Presently,  tlie 
yoimgest  Miss  Pecksniff  ran  out  again  to  pick  up  his  hat,  his 
bro\vn  paper  parcel,  liis  umbrella,  his  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles  :  and  that  done,  and  the  door  closed,  both  young 
ladies  apjdied  themselves  to  tending  Mr.  Pecksniff's  woimds 
in  the  back-parloiu*. 

They  were  not  very  serious  in  their  nature :  being  limited 
to  abriisions  on  w'hat  the  eldest  Miss  Pecksniff  called  "  the 
knobby  parts "  of  her  parent's  anatomy,  such  as  his  knees 
and  elljows,  and  to  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  organ, 
unknown  to  pln-enologists,  on  the  back  of  his  head.  These 
injuries  having  })eon  coniforted  extej-nally,  Avith  patches  cf 
pickled  Ijrown  paper,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  having  been  com- 
forted internally,  with  some  stiff  brandy-and-water,  the  eldest 
Mi.ss  Pecksniff  sat  down  to  make  the  tea,  which  was  all 
ready.  In  the  meantime  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  brought 
from    the   kitclx'n    a   smoking   dish    of    hnm    and    eggs,   and 
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setting  the  same  before  her  father,  took  up  her  station  on  a 
low  stool  at  his  feet :  thereby  bringing  her  ej-es  on  a  level 
with  the  teaboard. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  position  of  humility, 
that  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  was  so  young  as  to  be,  as 
one  may  say,  forced  to  sit  upon  a  stool,  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  her  legs.  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon  a  stool, 
because  of  her  simplicity  and  innocence,  which  were  very  gi'eat : 
very  great.  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon  a  stool,  because  she  was 
all  girlishness,  and  pla}rftilnesss,  and  wildness,  and  kittenish 
buoyancy.  She  was  the  most  arch,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  artless  creature,  was  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff',  that 
you  can  possibly  imagine.  It  was  her  great  charm.  She 
was  too  fresh  and  guileless,  and  too  full  of  child-like  vivacity, 
was  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff,  to  wear  combs  in  her  hair, 
or  to  turn  it  up,  or  to  frizzle  it,  or  braid  it.  She  wore  it  in  a 
crop,  a  loosely  flowing  crop,  which  had  so  many  rows  of  curls 
in  it,  that  the  top  row  was  only  one  curl.  ]\Ioderately  bu:xora 
was  her  shape,  and  quite  womanly  too  ;  but  sometimes — yes, 
sometimes — she  even  wore  a  pinafore  ;  and  how  charming 
that  was!  Oh!  she  was  indeed  "a  gushing  thing"  (as  a 
young  gentleman  had  obseiwed  in  verse,  in  the  Poet's-corner 
of  a  provincial  newspaper),  was  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff! 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  moral  man  -.  a  grave  man,  a  man  of 
noble  sentiments,  and  speech :  and  he  had  had  her  chi-istened 
Mercy.  Mercy !  oh,  what  a  charming  name  for  such  a 
piire-souled  Being  as  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff !  Her 
sister's  name  was  Charit^^  There  was  a  good  thing  !  Mercy 
and  Charitj'  I  x\nd  Charity,  with  her  fine  strong  sense,  and 
her  mild,  yet  not  reproachful  gravit}',  was  so  well  named,  and 
did  so  well  set  off  and  illustrate  her  sister !  Wliat  a  pleasant 
sight  was  that,  the  contrast  they  presented :  to  see  each  loved 
and  loving  one  sympathising  wdth,  and  devoted  to,  and 
leaning  on,  and  yet  correcting  and  counter-checking,  and,  as 
it  were,  antidoting,  the  other  !  To  behold  each  damsel,  in 
her  very  admiration  of  her  sister,  setting  up  in  business  for 
herself  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  and  announcing  no 
connexion  with  over-the-way,  and  if  the  quality  of  goods  at 
that  establishment  don't  please  you,  you  are  respectfully 
invited  to  favour  me  with  a  call  !  And  the  crowning  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  delightful  catalogue  was,  that  both  the 
fair  creatures  ^\•ere  so  utterly  unconscious  of  all  thia !     They 
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liiid  no  idoii  of  it.  Tlioy  no  move  thou;^'-lit  or  droamed  of  it 
than  Mr.  Pocksniff  did.  Nature  played  tlieni  ofl'  apainst  each 
other  :   they  liad  no  liand  in  it.  tlie  two  Mi.ss  PecksnifTs. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  moral  man. 
So  he  was.  Perliaps  there  never  was  a  more  moral  man  than 
Mr.  Pecksniff:  especially  in  his  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence. It  "was  once  said  of  him  by  a  homely  admirer, 
tliat  he  hfid  a  Fortuuatus's  purse  of  good  sentiments  in  his 
inside.  In  this  particular  he  was  like  the  girl  in  the  fairj' 
tale,  except  that  if  they  were  not  actual  diamonds  whicli  fell 
from  his  lips,  tliey  were  the  very  l)rightest  paste,  and  slione 
I»r()digiously.  He  was  a  most  exemplary  man:  fuller  ol 
\'irtuous  precept  than  a  copy-book.  Some  people  likened  him 
to  a  direction-post,  which  is  always  telling  the  way  to  a  plac(\ 
and  never  goes  there :  but  these  were  liis  enemies ;  the 
shadows  cast  by  his  brightness ;  that  was  all.  His  very 
throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  it.  You  looked 
over  a  very  low  fence  of  white  cravat  (whereof  no  man  had 
ever  beheld  the  tie,  for  he  fastened  it  behind),  and  there  it 
lay,  a  vaUey  between  two  jutting  heights  of  collar,  serene  and 
wliiskerless  before  you.  It  seemed  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Peck.sniff,  "  There  is  no  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
is  peace,  a  holy  calm  pervades  me."  So  did  his  hair,  just 
gi'izzled  with  an  iron-gray,  wliich  was  all  brushed  off  his 
forehead,  and  stood  bolt  upright,  or  slightly  drooped  in 
kindred  action  mth  his  heavy  eyelids.  So  did  his  person, 
which  was  sleek  though  free  from  corpulency.  So  did  his 
manner,  which  was  soft  and  oUy.  In  a  word,  even  his  plain 
black  suit,  and  state  of  widower,  and  djmgling  double  eye- 
glass, all  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Behold  the  moral  Pecksniff  I  " 

The  brazen  plate  upon  the  door  (which  being  Mr.  Pecksniff's, 
could  not  lie)  bore  this  inscription,  "  Pkcksmff,  Arctiitkct," 
to  wliich  Mr.  Pecksniff,  on  liis  cards  of  business,  added,  "  a.xp 
Land  Surveyor."  In  one  sense,  and  only  one,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  Land  Surveyor  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  as 
an  extensive  })rospect  lay  stretched  out  bef(jre  the  windows  ol 
liis  house.  Of  his  architectaral  doings,  nothing  was  clearly 
known,  except  that  he  hail  never  designed  or  Iniilt  an\'tliing; 
but  it  was  g('ii(>rally  understood  thut  liis  knowledge  of  the 
science  was  almost  awful  in  its  pro'';indity. 

Mr.    Pecksniff's    professional    ■engagements,    indeed,    were 
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almost,  if  not  entirely,  coniined  to  the  reception  of  pupils ,  for 
the  collection  of  rents,  with  which  pursuit  he  occasionally 
varied  and  relieved  his  graver  toils,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
a  strictly  architectural  emplojTnent.  His  genius  lay  in 
ensnaring  parents  and  guardians,  and  pocketing  premiums. 
A  young  gentlemen's  premium  being  paid,  and  the  young 
gentleman  come  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house,  Mr.  Pecksuilf 
l)orrowed  his  case  of  mathematical  instruments  (if  silver- 
mounted  or  otherwise  valuable) ;  entreated  him,  fi'om  that 
moment,  to  consider  himself  one  of  the  family ;  compKmented 
aim  highly  on  his  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  case  might 
be ;  and  turned  him  loose  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  two -pair 
front ;  where,  in  the  company  of  certain  drawing-boards, 
parallel  rulers,  very  stiff-legged  compasses,  and  two,  or 
perhaps  thi^ee,  other  young  gentlemen,  he  improved  himself, 
ibr  three  or  five  years,  according  to  his  articles,  in  making 
elevations  of  SaKsbury  Cathedral  from  every  possible  point  ol 
sight ;  and  in  constructing  in  the  air  a  vast  quantity  of 
Castles,  Houses  of  ParKament,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 
Perhaps  in  no  place  in  the  world  were  so  many  gorgeous 
edifices  of  this  class  erected  as  imder  Mr.  Pecksniff's  auspices ; 
and  if  but  one  twentieth  part  of  the  churches  which  were  built 
in  that  front  room,  with  one  or  other  of  the  Miss  Pecksniff's 
at  the  altar  in  the  act  of  marrying  the  architect,  could  only  be 
made  available  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  no  more 
churches  would  be  wanted  for  at  least  five  centuries. 

"  Even  the  worldly  goods  of  which  we  have  just  disposed,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  glancing  round  the  table  when  he  had 
finished,  "even  cream,  sugar,  tea,  toast,  ham, —  " 

"  And  eggs,"  suggested  Charity  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  eggs,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "even  thej  have  their 
moral.  See  how  they  come  and  go !  Every  pleasure  is 
transitory.  We  can't  even  eat,  long.  If  we  indulge  in 
harmless  fluids,  we  get  the  di'opsy ;  if  in  exciting  liquids,  we 
get  drunk.     "WTiat  a  soothing  reflection  is  that !" 

"  Don't  say  we  get  drunk  Pa,"  urged  the  eldest  Miss 
Pecksniff. 

"  When  I  say,  we,  my  dear,"  returned  her  father,  "  I  mean 
mankind  in  general ;  the  human  race,  considered  as  a  body, 
and  not  as  individuals.  There  is  nothing  per.sonal  in  morality, 
my  love.  Even  such  a  thing  as  this,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
laying  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  bro^\•u  paper 
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patch  oji  the  top  of  his  liead,  "slight  casual  baldness  though 
it  he,  reminds  us  that  we  are  but" — he  was  going  to  say 
"worms,"  but  recollecting  that  worms  were  not  remarkable 
for  heads  of  hair,  he  substituted  "flesh  and  blood." 

"  Which,"  cried  Mr.  Peiksuiif  after  a  imuse,  during  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  casting  about  for  a  new  moral,  iuid 
not  quite  successfull}',  "which  is  also  very  soothing.  Mercy, 
my  dejir,  stir  the  fire  and  throw  up  the  cinders." 

The  young  lady  obeyed,  and  having  done  so,  resumed  her 
stool,  reposed  one  arm  upon  her  father's  knee,  and  laid  her 
l)looming  cheek  upon  it.  Miss  Charity  drew  her  cliair  nesirer 
the  fii'e,  as  one  prepared  for  conversation,  and  looked  towards 
her  fatlier. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after  a  short  pause,  durintr 
W'hich  he  had  been  silently  smiling,  and  shaking  his  head  at 
the  fire — "  I  have  again  been  fortunate  in  the  attainment  of 
my  object.     A  new  imnate  will  very  shortly  come  among  us." 

"  A  youth,  papa?"   asked  Charity. 

"  Ye-es,  a  youth,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  lie  will  avail 
himself  of  the  eligible  opportunity  which  now  offers,  for 
uniting  the  advantages  of  the  best  practical  architectural 
education,  with  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  the  constant 
association  with  some  who  (however  humble  their  sphere,  and 
limited  their  capacity)  are  not  unmindful  of  their  mond 
responsibilities." 

"Oh  Pa!"  cried  Mercy,  holding  up  her  finger  archly. 
"  See  advertisement ! " 

"  Playfid — pla^-ful  warbler,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  It  mav 
be  observed  in  connexion  Avith  his  calling  liis  daughter  "  a 
warbler,"  tliat  she  was  not  at  aU  vocal,  but  that  Mr.  Pecksniff 
was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  using  any  word  that  occurred  to 
him  as  having  a  good  sound,  and  roimding  a  sentence  well, 
without  much  care  for  its  meaning.  And  he  did  this  so 
boldly,  and  in  such  an  imposing  manner,  that  he  would 
sometimes  stagger  tlie  wisest  people  with  his  eloquence,  and 
make  tJiem  gasp  again. 

His  enemies  asserted,  by  the  way,  that  a  strong  trustfulnes.c 
in  sounds  and  forms,  was  the  master-key  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
-jharacter. 

"  Is  he  handsome.  Pay"   inquired  tin*  younger  daughter. 

"Silly  Mrrry!"  said  the  eldest:  Mi^rry  bcinp:  fond  for 
Mercy.      "  What  is  the  jtremium,  Pa?  tell  us  that." 
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"Oh  good  gracious,  Cherry!"  cried  Miss  Mercy,  holding 
up  her  hands  with  the  most  winning  giggle  in  the  world, 
"  what  a  mercenary  girl  you  are  !  oh  you  naughty,  tlioughtfu], 
prudent  thing !" 

It  was  perfectly  charming,  and  worthy  of  the  Pastoral  age, 
to  see  how  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  slapped  each  other  after 
this,  and  then  subsided  into  an  embrace  expressive  of  theii 
different  dispositions. 

"  He  is  weU-looking,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  slowly  and 
distinctly:  "  well-looking  enough.  I  do  not  positively  expect 
any  immediate  premium  with  him." 

Notwithstanding  their  different  natures,  both  Charity  and 

Mercy  concurred  in  opening  their  eyes  uncommonly  wide  at 

.  this  announcement,  and  in  looking  for  the  moment  as  blank 

as  if  their  thoughts  had  actually  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

main-chance. 

"But  what  of  that!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  still  smiling  at 
the  fire.  "There  is  disinterestedness  in  the  world,  I  hope? 
We  are  not  all  arrayed  in  two  opposite  ranks :  the  o/fensivc 
and  the  defensive.  Some  few  there  are  who  walk  between ; 
who  help  the  needy  as  they  go ;  and  take  no  part  with  either 
side?     Umph?" 

There  was  something  in  these  morsels  of  philantlu-opy 
which  reassured  the  sisters.  They  exchanged  glances,  and 
brightened  very  much. 

"  Oh !  let  us  not  be  for  ever  calculating,  devising,  and 
plotting  for  the  future,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  more  and 
more,  and  looking  at  the  fire  as  a  man  might,  who  was 
cracking  a  joke  with  it:  "I  am  weary  of  such  arts.  If  our 
iucKnations  are  but  good  and  open-hearted,  let  us  gratify 
them  boldly,  though  they  briag  upon  us.  Loss  instead  of 
Profit.     Eh,  Charitj'?" 

Glancing  towards  his  daughters  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  begun  these  reflections,  and  seeing  that  they  both  smiled, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  eyed  them  for  an  instant  so  jocosely  (though  still 
with  a  kind  of  saintly  waggishness)  that  the  younger  one  was 
moved  to  sit  upon  his  knee  forthwith,  put  her  fair  arras  round 
his  neck,  and  kiss  him  twenty  times.  During  the  whole  of 
tJiis  affectionate  display  she  laughed  to  a  most  immoderate 
extent :  in  wliich  hilarious  indulgence  even  the  prudent 
Cherry  joined. 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pushing  his  latest-born 
VOL.  I.  c 
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a-^vay,  and  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  as  he  resumed 
his  tranquil  face.  "  AVhat  folly  is  this!  Let  us  take  heed 
how  we  laugh  without  reason,  lest  we  ct}'  with  it.  A\1iat  is 
the  domestic  news  since  yesterday?  Jolrn  Westlock  is  gone. 
I  hope?" 

"  Indeed  no,"  said  Charity. 

"And  why  not?"  returned  her  father.  "  Ilis  term 
expired  yesterday.  And  his  box  was  packed,  I  know ;  for 
I  saw  it,  in  the  morning,  standing  in  the  hall." 

"  He  slept  last  niglit  at  the  Dragon,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  "  and  had  Mr.  Pinch  to  dine  with  him.  Tliey  spent 
the  evening  together,  and  Mr.  Pinch  wa.s  not  lionio  till  very 
late." 

••  And  when  I  saw  him  on  the  stairs  this  morning,  Pa," 
said  Mercy  with  her  usual  sprightliness,  "he  looked,  oh 
goodness,  such  a  monster  !  with  his  face  all  manner  of  colours, 
and  his  eyes  as  didl  as  if  they  had  been  boUed,  and  his  head 
aching  dreadfully,  I  am  sure  from  the  look  of  it,  and  his 
clothes  smelling,  oh  it's  impossible  to  say  how  strong,  of" — 
here  the  young  lady  shuddered — "  of  smoke  and  punch." 

"  Now  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnifi'  with  his  accustomed 
gentleness,  though  still  with  tlie  air  of  one  who  suffered  under 
injury  without  complaint,  "  I  think  Mr.  Pinch  might  have 
done  better  than  choose  for  his  companion  one  who,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  intercourse,  had  endeavoured,  as  he  knew,  to 
woimd  my  feelings.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  tliis  was  delicate 
in  Mr.  Pinch.  I  am  not  quite  sm'e  that  tlds  was  kind  in 
Mr.  Pinch.  I  will  go  fiu'ther  and  say,  I  am  not  qtiite 
sure  that  tliis  was  even  ordinarily  gratefid  in  Mr.  Pinch." 

"But  what  can  any  one  expect  from  Mr.  Pinch!"  cried 
Charity,  mth  as  strong  and  scomfid  an  emphasis  on  the  name 
as  if  it  woidd  have  given  her  unspeakable  pleasure  to  express 
it,  in  an  acted  charade,  on  the  calf  of  that  gentleman's  leg. 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  her  father,  raising  his  hand  mildly: 
"  it  is  very  well  to  say  what  can  we  expect  fiom  Mr.  Pinch, 
but  Mr.  Pinch  is  a  fellow-creature,  my  dear ;  Mr.  Pinch  is  an 
item  in  the  vast  total  of  humanitA*.  my  love ;  and  we  have  a 
riglit,  it  is  our  duty,  to  expect  in  Mr.  Pinch  some  development 
of  tho.se  better  qualities,  tlie  possession  of  which  in  our  own 
persons  inspires  our  humble  self-respect.  No,"  continued 
\[r.  Pecksniff.  "No!  Ilcaven  forbid  that  I  should  say, 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  Mr.  Pinch  ;   or  that  I   should 
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Bay,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  any  man  alive  (even  tlic 
most  degraded,  whicli  Mr.  Pinch  is  not,  no  really) ;  but 
Mr.  Pinch  has  disappointed  me :  he  has  hurt  me :  I  think 
a  little  the  worse  of  him  on  this  account,  but  not  of  human 
nature.      Oh  no,  no  I" 

"Hark!"  said  Miss  Charity,  holding  up  her  finger,  as  a 
gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  street-door.  "There  is  the 
creature !  Now  mark  my  words,  he  has  come  back  with 
John  Westlock  for  his  box,  and  is  going  to  help  him  to  take 
it  to  the  mail.  Only  mark  my  words,  if  that  isn't  his 
intention  I" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  box  appeared  to  be  in  progress  of 
conveyance  from  the  house,  but  after  a  brief  murmiu-ing  of 
question  and  answer,  it  was  put  do-ma  again,  and  somebody 
knocked  at  the  parlour  door. 

"Come  in!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff — not  severely;  only 
virtuously.      "  Come  in  ! " 

An  ungainly,  awkward-looking  man,  extremely  short- 
sighted, and  prematurely  bald,  availed  himself  of  this 
pennission ;  and  seeing  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  sat  with  his  back 
towards  him,  gazing  at  the  fire,  stood  hesitating,  with  the 
door  in  his  hand.  He  was  far  from  handsome  certainly ;  and 
was  drest  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of  an  uncouth  make  at  the 
best,  which,  being  shrunken  with  long  wear,  was  twisted  and 
tortured  into  all  kinds  of  odd  shapes ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  attire,  and  his  clumsy  figure,  which  a  great  stoop  in  his 
slioulders,  and  a  ludicrous  habit  he  had  of  thrusting  his  head 
forward,  by  no  means  redeemed,  one  wovdd  not  have  been 
disposed  (unless  Mr.  Pecksniff  said  so)  to  consider  him  a  bad 
fellow  by  any  means.  He  was  perhaps  about  thirty,  but  he 
might  have  been  almost  any  age  between  sixteen  and  sixty : 
being  one  of  those  strange  creatures  who  never  decline  into 
an  ancient  appearance,  but  look  their  oldest  when  they  are 
very  yoimg,  and  get  it  over  at  once. 

Keeping  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  he  glanced 
from  Mr.  Pecksniff  to  Mercy,  from  Mercy  to  Charity,  and 
from  Charity  to  Mr.  Pecksniff  again,  several  times ;  but  the 
young  ladies  being  as  intent  upon  the  fire  as  their  father  wa-s, 
and  neither  of  the  three  taking  any  notice  of  him,  he  was 
fain  to  say,  at  last, 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pecksniff:  I  beg  yom* 
pardiii)  fur  intruding:    but—" 

c  2 
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"  No  intrusion,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  tliat  g-entleman  veiy 
sweetly,  but  \vitliout  looking'  round.  "  Pray  be  seated,  Mr. 
Pinch.  Have  the  goodness  to  shut  the  door,  Mr.  Pinch,  if 
yon  please." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Pinch :  not  doing  .so,  however,  but 
holding  it  rather  wider  open  than  before,  and  beckoning 
nervously  to  somebody  without:  "Mr.  Westlock,  sir,  hearing 
that  you  were  come  home  — " 

"Mr.  Pinch,  Mr.  Pinch!"  said  Pecksniff,  wheeling  hia 
chair  about,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  aspect  of  tlie  deepest 
melancholy,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you.  I  have  not 
deserved  tliis  from  you  !" 

"  No,  but  upon  my  word  sir" — urged  Pinch. 

"The  less  you  say,  Mr.  Pinch,"  interposed  the  other,  "the 
better.     I  utter  no  complaint.      Make  no  defence." 

"  No,  but  do  have  the  goodness  sir,"  cried  Pinch,  -with 
great  earnestness,  "if  you  please.  Mr.  Westlock,  sir,  going 
away  for  good  and  all,  wishes  to  leave  none  but  friends 
behind  him.  Mr.  Westlock  and  you,  sir,  had  a  little  difference 
the  other  day ;  you  have  had  many  little  differences." 

"  Little  differences  I "   cried  Charity. 

"  Little  differences  !"  echoed  Mercy. 

"My  loves!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  the  same  serene 
upraising  of  his  hand  ;  "  My  dears  !"  After  a  solemn  pause 
he  meekly  bowed  to  Mr.  Pinch,  as  who  should  say,  "Proceed;" 
but  Mr.  Pinch  was  so  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  resume,  and 
looked  so  helplessly  at  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs,  that  the 
conversation  would  most  probably  have  terminated  there,  if  a 
good-looking  youth,  newly  arrived  at  man's  estate  had  not 
stepped  forward  from  the  doorway  and  taken  iip  the  thread  of 
the  discourse. 

"Come,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "don't  let 
there  be  anj-  ill-blood  between  us,  pray.  I  am  sorry  we  have 
ever  differed,  and  extremely  sorry  I  have  ever  given  you 
offence.      Bear  me  no  ill-will  at  parting,  sir." 

"I  bear,"  answered  Mr.  Pecksniff,  mildly,  "no  ill-will  to 
any  nuin  on  earth." 

"I  told  you  he  didn't,"  said  Pijich  in  an  under  ttme ;  "I 
knew  he  didn't!      He  always  says  lie  don't." 

"Then  you  will  sliake  liands,  sir?"  cried  Westlock, 
advancing  a  step  or  two,  and  bespeaking  Mr.  }Mn<h's  cloao 
attention  by  a  glance. 
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"  Umph  !"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  his  most  wdmiiug  tone 

"  You  will  shake  hands,  sir." 

"  No,  John,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a  cahnness  quite 
ethereal ;  "  no,  I  will  not  shake  hands,  John.  I  have  forgiven 
you.  I  had  ah-eady  forgiven  you,  even  before  you  ceased  to 
reproach  and  taunt  me.  I  have  embraced  you  in  the  spirit. 
John,  which  is  better  than  shaking  hands." 

"Pinch,"  said  the  youth,  turning  towards  him,  with  a 
hearty  disgust  of  his  late  master,  "  what  did  I  tell  you  ?" 

Poor  Pinch  looked  dowTi  uneasily  at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  whose 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  as  it  had  been  from  the  fii-st :  and 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling  again,  made  no  reply. 

"  As  to  your  forgiveness,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  said  the  youth. 
"I'll  not  have  it  upon  such  terms.      I  won't  be  forgiven.' 

"  Won't  you,  John  ?  "  retorted  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  must.  You  can't  help  it.  Forgiveness  is  a  high 
quality ;  an  exalted  vii'tue  ;  far  above  your  control  or  influence, 
Jolm.  I  ivill  forgive  you.  You  cannot  move  me  to  remember 
any  wrong  you  have  ever  done  me,  John." 

"  Wrong !  "  cried  the  other,  with  all  the  heat  and  impetu- 
osity of  his  age.  "  Here  's  a  pretty  fellow  !  Wrong  !  Wrong 
I  have  done  him  !  He  'U  not  even  remember  the  five  hundred 
pounds  he  had  with  me  under  false  pretences  ;  or  the  seventy 
pounds  a-year  for  board  and  lodging  that  would  have  been 
dear  at  seventeen  !     Here  's  a  mart^T  I  " 

"  Money,  John,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
I  grieve  to  see  that  it  is  alread}'  bearing  evil  fruit  in  you. 
But  I  will  not  remember  its  existence.  I  will  not  even 
remember  the  conduct  of  that  misguided  person"- — and  here, 
although  he  spoke  like  one  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  he 
used  an  emphasis  that  plainly  said  '  I  have  my  eye  upon  the 
rascal  now' — "  that  misguided  person  who  has  brought  you 
here  to-night,  seeking  to  disturb  (it  is  a  happiness  to  say,  in 
vain)  the  heart's  repose  and  peace  of  one  who  would  have  shed 
his  dearest  blood  to  serve  him." 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  solis 
were  heard  from  his  daughters.  Sounds  floated  on  the  air, 
moreover,  as  if  two  spirit  voices  had  exclaimed :  one, 
"  Beast !  "  the  other  "  Savage  !  " 

"  Forgiveness,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  entire  and  piu'e  for- 
giveness is  not  incompatible  with  a  wounded  heart ;  perchance 
when  the  heart  is  wounded,  it  becomes  a  greater  virtue.      With 
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,my  breast  still  wrung  and  grieved  to  its  inmost  core  Lv  the 
ingratitude  of  tliat  person,  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  say,  that  I 
forgive  him.  Nay!  I  beg,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksnili",  raising  liis 
voice,  as  Pinch  appeared  about  to  speak,  "  I  beg  that  indi- 
vidual not  to  offer  a  remark  :  he  ■will  tridy  oblige  me  by  not 
uttering  one  M'ord  :  just  now.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  equal 
to  the  trial.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  I  shiill  have  sulR- 
lient  fortitude,  I  trust,  to  converse  with  him  as  if  these  events 
liad  never  happened.  But  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnilf,  tumLug 
round  again  towards  the  fire,  and  waving  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  "not  now." 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  John  Westlock.  with  the  utmost  disgust  and 
disdain  the  monosyllable  is  capable  of  expressing.  "  Ladies, 
good  evening.  Come,  Pinch,  it 's  not  worth  thinking  of.  1 
was  right  and  3-oix  were  wrong.  That 's  a  small  matter ; 
you  '11  be  wiser  another  time." 

So  sa}-ing,  he  clapped  that  dejected  companion  on  the 
shoidder,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walked  out  into  the 
passage,  whither  poor  Mr.  Pinch,  after  lingering  irresolutely 
in  the  parlour  for  a  few  seconds,  expressing  in  his  countenance 
the  deepest  mental  misery  and  gloom,  followed  him.  Then 
they  took  up  the  box  between  them,  and  sallied  out  to  meet 
the  mail. 

That  fleet  conveyance  passed,  even-  night,  the  comer  of  a 
lane  at  some  distance  ;  towards  A\hich  point  they  bent  their 
steps.  For  some  minutes  they  walked  along  in  silence,  until 
at  length  young  Westlock  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  at 
intervals  into  another,  and  another.  Still  there  was  no 
response  from  his  companion. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  whatj  Pinch  !  "  he  said,  abruptly,  after  another 
lengthenod  silence — "  You  haven't  half  enough  of  the  de%-il  in 
you.      Half  enough  !   You  haven't  any." 

"Well!"  said  Pinch  with  a  sigh,  "I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure.  It 's  a  compliment  to  say  so.  If  I  haven't,  I  suppose 
I  'm  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  All  the  better  !  "  repeated  his  companion  tartly  :  "  All  the 
worse,  you  mean  to  say." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Pinch,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  and  not 
this  last  remark  on  tlie  part  of  his  friend,  "  I  must  have  a 
good  deal  of  wliat  you  call  the  devil  in  me,  too,  or  how  could 
I  make  Pecksniff  so  iincomfortable  ?  I  wouldn't  luive 
(Kx-a8ione<l  him  so  much  distrcs.s — don't  hmgii,  please — for  a 
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mine  of  money :   and  Heaven  knows  I  coidd  find  good  use  for 
it  too,  Jolm.     How  grieved  he  was  !  " 

"  He  grieved !  "  returned  the  other. 

"  AVhy  didn't  you  observe  that  the  tears  were  almost  start 
Lag  out  of  liis  eyes  !  "  cried  Pinch.  "  Bless  my  soul,  John, 
is  it  nothing  to  see  a  man  moved  to  that  extent  and  know 
one's  self  to  be  the  cause  !  And  did  you  hear  him  say  that  he 
could  have  shed  his  blood  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  any  blood  shed  for  you  ? "  returned  his 
friend,  with  considerable  irritation.  "  Does  he  shed  anj-thing 
for  you  that  you  do  want  ?  Does  he  shed  emplojTuent  for  you, 
instruction  for  you,  pocket-money  for  you  ?  Does  he .  shed 
even  legs  of  mutton  for  you  in  any  decent  proportion  to 
potatoes  and  garden  stuff  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Pinch,  sighing  again,  "  that  I  'm  a  great 
eater :  I  can't  disguise  from  myself  that  I  'm  a  great  eater. 
Now  you  know  that,  John." 

"  You  a  great  eater !  "  retorted  his  companion,  w  '.h  no  less 
indignation  than  before.      "  How  do  you  know  you  are  ?  " 

There  appeared  to  be  forcible  matter  in  th^s  inqiiiry,  for 
Mr.  Pinch  only  repeated  in  an  under-tone  that  he  had  a  strong 
misgiving  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  greatly  feared  he  was  : 

"  Besides,  whether  I  am  or  no,"  he  added,  "  that  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  his  thinking  me  ungrateful.  John, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sin  in  the  world  that  is  in  my  eyes  such  a 
crying  one  as  ingratitude  ;  and  when  he  taxes  me  with  that, 
and  believes  me  to  be  guiltj-  of  it,  he  makes  me  miserable  and 
wretched." 

"  Do  you  think  he  don't  know  that?  "  returned  the  other 
scornfully.  "  But  come.  Pinch,  before  I  say  anything  more 
to  you,  just  run  over  the  reasons  you  have  for  being  grateful 
to  him  at  all,  will  you?  Change  hands  first,  for  the  box  is 
heavy.     That  '11  do.     Now,  go  on." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Pinch,  "he  took  me  as  his  pupiJ 
for  much  less  than  he  asked." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  liis  friend,  perfectly  unmoved  by  this 
instance  of  generosity.      "  What  in  the  second  place?  " 

"  What  in  the  second  place  I  "  cried  Pinch,  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  "why  everything  in  the  second  place.  My  poor 
old  grandmother  died  happy  to  think  that  she  had  put  me 
with  such  an  excellent  man.  I  have  grown  up  in  his  house, 
I  am  in  his  confidence.  I  am  his  assistant,  lie  allows  mo  fi 
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salary  :  when  liis  business  improves,  my  prospects  aie  to 
improve  too.  All  tliis,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  in  the  second 
place.  And  in  the  very  prologne  and  preface  to  the  first 
place,  Jolin,  yoii  must  Cf»nsider  this,  which  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  :  that  I  was  born  for  much  plainer  and  poorer 
things,  that  J  am  not  a  g'ood  hand  at  his  kind  of  business,  and 
have  no  talent  for  it,  or  indeed  for  an\'thing  el.se  but  odds  and 
ends  that  are  of  no  use  or  service  to  anybody." 

He  said  this  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  in  a  tone  so  fidl 
of  feeling,  tliat  his  companion  instinctively  changed  his 
manner  as  he  sat  down  on  the  box  (they  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  finger-post  at  the  end  of  the  lane)  ;  motioned  him 
to  sit  down  beside  him ;   and  laid  his  hand  upon  liis  shoulder. 

"  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  tlie  world," 
he  said,  "  Tom  Pinch." 

"  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Tom.  "  If  you  only  knew  Pecksniff 
as  weU  as  I  do,  you  might  say  it  of  him,  indeed,  and  say 
it  truly." 

"  I  '11  say  an5i;hing  of  him,  you  like,"  returned  the  other, 
"  and  not  another  word  to  his  disparagement." 

"  It 's  for  my  sake,  then ;  not  his,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Pinch, 
shaking  his  head  gravely. 

"  For  whose  you  please,  Tom.  so  that  it  does  please  you. 
Oh !  He  's  a  fiimous  fellow  !  He  never  scraped  and  clawed 
into  his  pouch  all  your  poor  grandmother's  hard  savings — she 
was  a  housekeeper,  wasn't  slie,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  nursing  one  of  his  large  knees,  and 
nodding  liis  head  :    "a  gentleman's  housekeeper." 

"  He  never  scraped  and  clawed  into  his  pouch  all  her  hard 
savings ;  dazzling  her  with  prospects  of  your  happiness  anrl 
advancement,  which  he  knew  (and  no  man  better)  never  woidd 
be  realised  I  He  never  specidated  and  traded  on  her  pride  in 
you,  and  her  having  educated  you,  and  on  her  desire  that  you 
at  least  sliould  live  to  be  a  gentleman.     Not  he,  Tom  !  " 

"No,"  said  Tom,  looking'  into  his  Mend's  face,  as  if  ho 
were  a  little  doulttful  of  his  meaning ;    "  of  course  not." 

"So  I  say,"  returned  tlie  youth,  "of  course  ho  never  did. 
He  didn't  take  less  tlian  lie  had  asked,  because  tl\iit  less  was 
all  she  had,  and  more  tlian  he  expected :  not  he,  Tom !  He 
doesn't  keep  you  as  his  assistant  because  you  are  of  any  use 
to  him ;  because  3'our  wonderfid  faith  in  his  pretensions  is  of 
inestimable   service  in    all    his  imMu  disputes  ;    beiau.M-  your 
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honesty  reflects  honesty  on  him ;  because  your  wandering 
about  this  little  place  all  your  spare  hours,  reading  in  ancient 
books,  and  foreign  tongues,  gets  noised  abroad,  even  as  far  as 
Salisbiuy,  making  of  him,  Pecksniff  the  master,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  vast  importance.  He  gets  no  credit  from  you, 
Tom,  not  he." 

"  ^Vhy,  of  course  he  don't,"  said  Pinch,  gazing  at  his 
fiiend  -with  a  more  troubled  aspect  than  before.  "Pecksniff 
get  credit  from  me  !     Well !  " 

"Don't  I  say  that  it's  ridiculous,"  rejoiaed  the  other, 
"  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"Why,  it's  madness,"  said  Tom. 

"  Madness  I  "  returned  youjig  Westlock.  "  Certainly,  it 's 
.madness.  "VSTio  but  a  madman  would  suppose  he  cares  to 
hear  it  said  on  Simdays,  that  the  volunteer  who  plays  the 
organ  in  the  church,  and  practises  on  summer  evenings  in  the 
dark,  is  Mr.  Pecksniff's  yoimg  man,  eh,  Tom  ?  Who  but  a 
madman  woiild  suppose  it  is  the  game  of  such  a  man  as  he,  to 
have  his  name  in  everybody's  mouth,  connected  with  the 
thousand  useless  odds  and  ends  you  do  (and  which,  of  course, 
he  taught  you),  eh,  Tom  ?  "\^^lo  but  a  madman  woidd  suppose 
you  advertise  him  hereabouts,  much  cheaper  and  much  better 
than  a  chalker  on  the  walls  coidd,  eh,  Tom  ?  As  well  might 
one  suppose  that  he  doesn't  on  all  occasions  poiir  out  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  you ;  that  he  doesn't  make  you  a  very  liberal 
and  indeed  rather  an  extravagant  allowance ;  or,  to  be  more 
wild  and  monstrous  still,  if  that  be  possible,  as  well  might  one 
suppose,"  and  here,  at  every  word,  he  sti'uck  him  lightly  on 
the  breast,  "  that  Pecksniff  traded  in  your  nature,  and  that 
your  nature  was,  to  be  timid  and  distrustfid  of  yourself,  and 
trustful  of  all  other  men,  but  most  of  all,  of  him  who  least 
deserves  it.     There  would  be  madness,  Tom  !  " 

Mr.  Pinch  had  listened  to  all  this  with  looks  of  bewilder- 
ment, which  seemed  to  be  in  part  occasioned  by  the  matter  of 
his  companion's  speech,  and  in  part  by  his  rapid  and  vehement 
manner.  Now  that  he  had  come  to  a  close,  he  di-ew  a  very  long 
breatli ;  and  gazing  wistfully  in  his  face  as  if  he  were  unable 
to  settle  in  his  own  mind  what  expression  it  wore,  and  were 
desirous  to  draw  from  it  as  good  a  clue  to  his  real  meaning 
as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  the  dark,  was  about  to  answer, 
when  the  sound  of  the  mail  guard's  horn  came  cheerily  upon 
flieir    ears,    putting    an   immediate    end    to   the    conference  : 
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j^reatly  as  it  seemed  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  younger  man. 
who  jumped  up  briskly,  and  gave  his  liand  to  his  companion 

"  Both  hands,  Tom.  I  sli;dl  ^\Tite  to  you  from  London, 
mind!" 

"Yes,"  said  Pinch.  "Yes.  Do,  plea.se.  Good  bye. 
(lood  bye.  I  can  hardly  believe  you  're  going.  It  seems, 
now,  but  yesterday  that  you  came.  Good  bye  !  my  dear  old 
fellow !  " 

John  Westlork  returned  his  parting  words  with  no  less 
lu'urtiness  of  manner,  and  sprung  up  to  his  seat  upon  the 
roof.  Off  went  the  mail  at  a  cauti'r  down  the  dark  road  :  the 
lamps  gleaming  brightly,  and  the  horn  awakening  all  the 
echoes,  far  and  wide. 

"  Go  your  ways,"  said  Pinch,  apostrophising  the  coach  :  "I 
can  hardly  persuade  myself  but  you  're  alive,  and  are  some 
great  monster  wlio  visits  tliis  place  at  certain  intei-vals.  to  bear 
my  fi'iends  away  into  the  world.  You're  more  exidting  and 
rampant  than  usual  to-night,  I  thinlc  :  and  you  may  well 
crow  over  your  prize  ;  for  he  is  a  fine  lad.  an  ingenuous  lad, 
and  has  but  one  fault  that  I  know  of :  he  don't  mean  it.  but 
he  is  mcst  cruelly  unjust  to  Pecksniff  I  " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN    ■WHICH    CEKTAIX    OTHER    PERSONS    ARE    INTRODUCED;     ON    THE   SAME 
TERMS   AS   IN"    THE   LAST    CHAFTER. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  more  than  once,  of  a 
(certain  Dragon  who  swung  and  creaked  complainingly  before 
the  village  ale-house  door.  A  faded,  and  an  ancient  dragon 
he  was;  and  many  a  wintry  storm  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  and 
haU,  had  changed  his  colour  from  a  gaudy  blue  to  a  faint 
lack  lustre  shade  of  gray.  But  there  he  hung ;  rearing  in  a 
state  of  monstrous  imbecility,  on  his  hind  legs  ;  waxing,  with 
every  month  that  passed,  so  much  more  dim  and  shapeless, 
that  as  you  gazed  at  him  on  one  side  of  the  sign-board  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  be  gradually  melting  through  it,  and 
coming  out  upon  the  other. 

He  was  a  couj:i:eous  and  considerate  dragon  too  ;  or  had 
been  in  his  distineter  days  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  his  rampant 
feebleness,  he  kept  one  of  his  fore  paws  near  his  nose,  as 
though  he  would  say,  "  Don't  mind  me — it 's  only  my  fim  ;  " 
while  he  held  out  the  other,  in  polite  and  hospitable  entreat}'. 
Indeed  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  whole  brood  of  dragons  of 
modem  times,  that  they  have  made  a  great  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement.  They  no  longer  demand  a  beautiful 
virgin  for  breakfast  every  morning,  with  as  much  regular! tj- 
as  any  tame  siagle  gentleman  expects  his  hot  roll,  but  rest 
content  with  the  society  of  idle  bachelors  and  roving  married 
men :  and  they  are  now  remarkable  rather  for  holding  aloof 
from  the  softer  sex  and  discouraging  their  visits  (especially  on 
Saturday  nights),  than  for  rudely  insisting  on  their  company 
without  any  reference  to  their  inclinations,  as  they  are  kno-uu 
to  have  done  in  days  of  }ure. 

Nor  is  this  tribute  to  the  reclaimed  animals  in  question,  so 
wide  a  digression  into  the  realms  of  Natural  History,  as  it 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be :  for  the  present  business  of 
these  pages  is  with  the  dragon  who  had  his  retreat  in  Air 
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Pecksniff's  neig-lftiouiluidd,  iiiid  tliat  courteous  animul  being 
already  on  the  carpet,  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  way  of  its 
immediate  transaction. 

For  many  years,  then,  he  had  swiing  and  creaked,  and 
flapped  himself  about,  before  the  two  windows  of  the  best 
bedroom  in  that  house  of  entertainment  to  which  he  lent  his 
name :  but  never  in  all  his  swinging,  creaking,  and  flapping, 
had  there  been  such  a  stir  within  its  ding}'  precincts,  as  on  the 
evening  next  after  that  upon  which  the  incidents  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter,  occurred ;  when  there  was  such  a  huiTving 
up  and  down  stairs  of  feet,  such  a  glancing  of  lights,  such  a 
whispering  of  voices,  such  a  smoking  and  sputtering  of  Avood 
newly  Lighted  in  a  damp  chimney,  such  an  airing  of  linen, 
such  a  scorcliing  smell  of  hot  warming-pans,  such  a  domestic 
Inistle  and  to-do,  in  short,  as  never  dragon,  grifiin,  unicorn, 
ur  other  animal  of  that  species  presided  over,  since  they  first 
began  to  interest  themselves  in  household  afi'airs. 

An  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  travelling,  unattended, 
in  a  rusty  old  chariot  with  post-horses ;  coming  nobody  knew 
whence,  and  going  nobody  knew  whither ;  had  turned  out  of 
the  high  road,  and  driven  unexpectedly  to  the  Blue  Dragon  : 
and  here  was  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  taken  this  step  by 
reason  of  his  sudden  illness  in  the  carriage,  suffering  the 
most  horrible  cramps  and  spasms,  yet  protesting  and  vowing 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  pain,  that  he  woidtln't  have  a  doctor 
sent  for,  and  woidfhi't  take  any  remedit-s  but  those  which  the 
yi>ung  lady  administered  from  a  small  medicine-chest,  and 
wouldn't,  in  a  word,  do  an}i:hing  but  terrify  the  landlady  out 
of  her  five  wits,  and  obstinately  refuse  compliance  with 
every  suggestion  that  was  made  to  him. 

Of  aU  the  five  huncb-ed  proposals  for  his  relief  which  the 
good  woman  poured  out  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  he  woidd 
entertain  but  one.  That  was,  that  he  should  go  to  bed. 
And  it  was  in  the  prepai-ation  of  his  bed,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  chamber,  that  all  the  stir  was  made  in  the  room 
behind  the  Dragon. 

He  was,  beyond  all  question,  vcr}'  ill,  and  sufl'ered  exceed- 
ingly:  nDt  the  less,  perhaps,  becuuse  ho  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  old  man,  with  a  will  of  iron,  and  a  voice  of  brass. 
Hut  neither  the  apprehensions  \\  Inch  he  plainly  entertained, 
at  times,  for  his  life,  nor  tlie  great  pain  he  underwent, 
iTjfluenced  liis  resolution  in  the  least  degree,      ile  would  have 
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no  person  sent  for.  The  worse  he  grew,  the  more  rigid  and 
inflexible  he  became  in  his  determination.  If  they  sent  for 
any  person  to  attend  him,  man,  woman,  or  child,  he  would 
leave  the  house  directly  (so  he  told  them),  though  he  quitted 
it  on  foot,  and  died  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Now,  there  being  no  medical  practitioner  actually  resident 
in  the  village,  but  a  poor  apothecary  who  was  also  a  groeer 
and  general  dealer,  the  landlady  had,  upon  her  own  responsi- 
bility, sent  for  him,  in  the  very  first  burst  and  outset  of  the 
disaster.  Of  course  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  result  of  his 
being  wanted,  that  he  was  not  at  home.  •  He  had  gone  some 
miles  away,  and  was  not  expected  home  until  late  at  night ; 
so,  the  landlady  being  by  this  time  pretty  well  beside  herself, 
despatched  the  same  messenger  in  all  haste  for  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
as  a  learned  man  who  could  bear  a  deal  of  responsibility, 
and  a  moral  man  who  could  administer  a  world  of  comfort  to 
a  troubled  mind.  That  her  guest  had  need  of  some  efficient 
services  under  the  latter  head  was  obvious  enough  from  the 
restless  expressions,  importing,  however,  rather  a  worldly 
than  a  spiritual  anxiety,  to  which  he  gave  fi*equent  utterance. 

From  this  last-mentioned  secret  errand,  the  messenger 
retiu'ned  with  no  better  news  than  from  the  first ;  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff was  not  at  home.  However,  they  got  the  patient  into 
bed,  without  him ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  he 
gradually  became  so  far  better  that  there  were  much  longer 
intervals  than  at  first  between  his  terms  of  suffering.  By 
degrees,  he  ceased  to  suffer  at  all :  though  his  exhaustion  was 
occasionally  so  gi'eat,  that  it  suggested  hardly  less  alarm  than 
his  actual  endurance  had  done. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  intervals  of  repose,  when,  looking 
round  with  great  caution,  and  reaching  uneasily  out  of  his 
nest  of  pillows,  he  endeavoured,  with  a  strange  air  of  secrecy 
and  distrust,  to  make  use  of  the  writing  materials  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  table  beside  him,  that  the 
young  lady  and  the  mistress  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  found  them- 
selves sitting  side  by  side  before  the  fire  in  the  sick  chamber. 

The  mistress  of  the  Blue  Dragon  was  in  outward  appearance 
just  what  a  landlady  should  be :  broad,  buxom,  comfortable, 
and  good-looking,  with  a  face  of  clear  red  and  white,  which 
by  its  jovial  aspect,  at  once  bore  testimony  to  her  hearty 
participntion  in  the  good  things  of  the  larder  and  cellar,  and 
to  their  thriving  and  healthful  influences.      She  was  a  widow. 
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l,ut  3'ears  ago  had  passed  tlu'ough  lior  state  of  -weeds,  aiiA 
biu'st  into  flower  again ;  and  in  fidl  bloom  she  had  continued 
ever  since ;  and  in  fidl  bloom  slie  was  now ;  with  rosea  o.i 
her  ample  skirts,  and  roses  on  her  bodice,  roses  in  her  cap, 
roses  in  her  checks, — ay,  and  roses,  worth  the  gathering  too, 
on  her  lips,  for  that  matter.  She  liad  still  a  briglit  liluck  eye, 
and  jet  black  hair ;  was  comely,  diiiipli^d,  plump,  and  tight  as 
a  gooseberry ;  and  though  she  was  not  exactly  what  the  world 
calls  young,  you  may  make  an  affidavit,  on  triLst,  before  any 
mayor  or  magistrate  in  Christendom,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  young  ladies  in  the  world  (blessings  on  them,  one  and 
all !)  whom  you  woiddn't  like  h;ilf  as  well,  or  admire  half  as 
much,  as  the  beaming  hostess  of  the  Blue  Dragon. 

As  tliis  fair  matron  sat  beside  the  fire,  she  glanced  occa- 
sionall}',  with  all  the  pride  of  ownership,  about  the  room ; 
which  was  a  large  apartment,  such  as  one  may  see  in  country 
I>laces,  with  a  low  roof  and  a  sunken  flooring,  all  down-hill 
from  the  door,  and  a  descent  of  two  steps  on  the  inside. 
RO  exquisitely  tinexpected,  tliat  strangers,  despite  the  most 
elaborate  cautioning,  usually  dived  in  head-first,  as  into  a 
phmging-l)ath.  It  was  none  of  your  frivolous  and  preposter- 
oush'  bright  bedrooms,  wliere  nobody  can  close  an  eye  with 
any  kind  of  propriet}''  or  decent  regard  to  the  association  oi 
ideas;  but  it  was  a  good,  didl,  leaden,  dj-owsy  place,  where 
every  article  of  furniture  reminded  you  that  you  came  there  to 
sleep,  and  that  3'ou  were  expected  to  go  to  sleep.  There  was 
no  wakeful  reflection  of  the  fij'e  there,  as  in  3-uur  moilciu 
cliaml)ers,  wliieli  upon  the  darkest  iiiglits  liavo  a  watchful 
consciousness  of  French  polish ;  the  old  Spanish  mahogany 
AWnlccd  at  it  now  and  then,  as  a  dozing  cat  or  dog  might, 
notlxing  moie.  The  very  size  and  shape,  and  hopeless 
immoveabilitv',  of  the  bedstead,  and  wardrobe,  and  in  a  minor 
degree  of  even  the  chairs  and  tables,  provoked  sleep  ;  they 
were  plainly  apoplectic  and  disposed  to  snore.  There  were  nc 
staring  portraits  to  remonstrate  with  you  for  being  lazA' ;  no 
rouTid-cyed  birds  upon  the  cvirtains,  disgustingly  wide  awake, 
and  iusuJTerably  prying.  Tlie  tliick  n<'utral  hangings,  and 
the  dark  blinds,  and  the  heavj'  heap  of  bed-clothes,  were  all 
designed  to  liold  in  sleop,  and  act  as  non-conductors  to  the 
day  and  getting  up.  Even  the  old  stutl'ed  fox  upon  the  top  of 
tlie  wardrobe  was  devoid  of  any  spark  of  vigibince,  for  hi? 
gUvfiS  eye  hail  fallen  out,  and  he  slumbered  as  he  stood 
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The  wandering  attention  of  the  mistress  of  the  Blue 
Dragon  roved  to  these  things  but  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  for 
but  an  instant  at  a  time.  It  soon  deserted  them;  and  even 
the  distant  bed  with  its  strange  burden,  for  the  young 
creature  immediately  before  her,  who,  with  her  do-micast 
eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  fire,  sat  -RTapped  in  silent 
meditation. 

She  was  very  young ;  apparently  not  more  than  seventeen  ; 
timid  and  shrinking  in  lier  manner,  and  yet  with  a  greater 
share  of  self-possession  and  control  over  her  emotions  than 
usually  belongs  to  a  far  more  advanced  period  of  female  life. 
This  she  had  abundantly  shown,  but  now,  in  her  tending  of 
the  sick  gentleman.  She  was  short  in  stature  ;  and  her  figui-e 
was  slight,  as  became  her  years ;  but  all  the  charms  of  youth 
and  maidenhood  set  it  off,  and  clustered  on  her  gentle  brow. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  in  part  no  doubt  from  recent 
agitation.  Her  dark  brown  hair,  disordered  from  the  same 
cause,  had  fallen  negligently  from  its  bonds,  and  hung  upon 
lier  neck :  for  w^hich  instance  of  its  waywardness,  no  male 
observer  would  have  had  the  heart  to  blame  it. 

Her  attire  was  that  of  a  lady,  but  extremely  plain ; 
and  in  her  manner,  even  when  she  sat  as  still  as  she  did 
then,  there  was  an  indefinable  something  which  appeared  to 
be  in  kindred  with  her  scrupulously  unpretending  dress.  She 
had  sat  at  first  looking  anxiously  towards  the  bed ;  but 
seeing  that  the  patient  remained  quiet,  and  was  busy  with 
his  writing,  she  had  softly  moved  her  chair  into  its  present 
place  :  partly,  as  it  seemed,  from  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  he  desired  to  avoid  observation ;  and  partly  that  she 
might,  unseen  by  him,  give  some  vent  to  the  natui'al  feelings 
she  had  hitherto  suppressed. 

Of  all  this,  and  much  more,  the  rosy  landlady  of  the  Blue 
Dragon  took  as  accurate  note  and  observation  as  only  woman 
can  take  of  woman.  And  at  length  she  said,  in  a  voice  too 
low,  she  knew,  to  reach  the  bed : 

"  You  have  seen  the  gentleman  in  this  way  before,  miss  ? 
Is  he  used  to  these  attacks  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him  very  ill  before,  but  not  so  ill  as  he  has 
been  to-night." 

"What  a  Providence!  "  said  the  landlady  of  the  Dragon, 
**  that  you  had  the  prescriptions  and  the  medicines  with  you, 
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"  Thoy  are  inteuded  for  such  an  emergency.  We  never 
travel  Avithout  them." 

"  Oh  !"  thought  the  hostess,  "  then  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  and  of  travelling  together." 

Slie  was  so  conscious  of  expressing  tliis  in  her  face,  that 
meeting  the  young  lady's  eyes  immodiatoly  afterwards,  and 
being  a  vers'  honest  hostess,  she  was  rather  confused. 

"  The  gentleman — your  grandpapa" — she  resumed,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  being  so  bent  on  having  no  assistance,  must 
terrify'  you  very  much,  miss?" 

"  I  have  been  very  much  alarmed  to-night.  He — he  is  not 
my  grandfather." 

"  Father,  I  should  liave  said,"  retvimed  the  hostess,  sensible 
of  ha^nng  madi>  an  awkward  mistake. 

"  Nor  my  father,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Nor,"  she  added, 
slightly  smiling  with  a  quick  perception  of  wliat  the  landlady 
was  going  to  add,  "  Nor  my  imcle.      We  are  not  related." 

"Oh  dear  me!"  returned  the  landlady,  still  more  embar- 
rassed than  before  :  "  how  coidd  I  be  so  very  much  mistaken  : 
knowing,  as  anybody  in  their  proper  senses  might,  that  when 
a  gentleman  is  ill,  he  looks  so  much  older  than  he  really  is  ! 
That  I  should  have  called  you,  'Miss,'  too,  Ma'am!"  But 
when  she  had  proceeded  thiis  far,  .she  glanced  involuntarily  at 
the  third  finger  of  the  yoiuig  lady's  left  hand,  and  faultered 
again  :   for  there  was  no  ring  upon  it. 

"  ^^^len  I  told  you  we  were  not  related,"  said  the  other 
mildly,  but  not  ^-ithout  confusion  on  her  own  part,  "  I  meant 
not  in  any  way.  Not  even  by  marriage.  Did  you  call  me, 
Martin?" 

"Call  you?"  cried  the  old  man,  looking  quickly  up,  and 
hurriedly  di'awing  beneath  the  coverlet,  the  paper  on  whith 
he  had  been  writing.      "  No." 

She  had  moved  a  pace  or  two  towards  the  bed,  but  stopped 
immediately,  and  wont  no  fai'tlior. 

•"  No,"  he  repeated,  with  a  petulant  emphasis.  "  \Vliy  do 
you  ask  me  ?  If  I  had  called  you,  wliat  need  for  such  a 
question  ?" 

"  It  was  the  creaking  of  the  sign  outside,  sir,  I  dare  say," 
observed  tlie  landlady :  a  suggestion  by  the  way  (as  she  felt  a 
moment  after  she  had  made  it),  not  at  all  comjilimentary  to 
Uie  voice  of  the  old  gentleman. 

*•  No  inattHr   what,   ma'am,"    lie   rejoined  •    "  it    wasn't    I. 
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Why  how  you  stand  there,  Mary,  as  if  1  had  the  plague  ! 
But  they  're  all  afraid  of  me,"  he  added,  leaning  helplessly 
backward  on  his  pillow,  "  even  she  !  There  is  a  curse  upon 
me.     \Miat  else  have  I  to  look  for !" 

"  O  dear,  no.  Oh  no,  I  'm  sxire,"  said  the  good-tempered 
landlady,  rising,  and  going  towards  him.  "  Be  of  better  cheer, 
sir.     These  are  only  sick  fancies." 

'' "V\Tiat  are  only  sick  fancies?"  he  retorted.  "  Wh^/  do 
you  know  about  fancies  ?  Who  told  you  about  fancies  ?  '1  he 
old  story  !     Fancies  ! " 

"Only  see  again  there,  how  you  take  one  up!"  said  the 
mistress  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  with  unimpaired  good  humour. 
"  Dear  heart  alive,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word,  sir,  if  it  is 
an  old  one.  Folks  in  good  health  have  their  fancies  too,  and 
strange  ones,  every  day." 

Harmless  as  this  speech  appeared  to  be,  it  acted  on  the 
traveller's  distrust,  like  oil  on  fire.  He  raised  his  head  up  in 
the  bed,  and,  fixing  on  her  tn^o  dark  eyes  whose  brightness 
was  exaggerated  by  the  paleness  of  his  hollow  cheeks,  as  they 
in  turn,  together  with  liis  straggling  locks  of  long  gray  hair, 
were  rendered  whiter  by  the  tight  black  velvet  skull-cap 
which  he  wore,  he  searched  her  face  intently. 

"  Ah !  you  begin  too  soon,"  he  said,  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
he  seemed  to  be  thinking  it,  rather  than  addressing  her. 
"  But  you  lose  no  time.  You  do  your  errand,  and  you  earn 
your  fee.     Now,  who  may  be  your  client  ?" 

The  landlady  looked  in  great  astonishment  at  her  whom 
he  called  Mary,  and  finding  no  rejoinder  in  the  drooping 
face,  looked  back  again  at  him.  At  first  she  had  recoiled 
involuntarily,  supposing  him  disordered  in  his  mind ;  but  the 
slow  composure  of  his  manner,  and  the  settled  purpose 
announced  in  his  strong  features,  and  gathering,  most  of  aH, 
about  his  puckered  mouth,  forbade  the  supposition. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "tell  me  who  is  it?  Being  here,  it  is 
not  very  hard  for  me  to  guess,  you  may  suppose." 

"  Martin,"  interposed  the  young  lady,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  ;  "  reflect  how  short  a  time  we  have  been  in  this  house, 
and  that  even  j^our  name  is  unkno'wn  here." 

"  Unless,"  he  said,  "  you — ."  He  was  evidently  tempted 
to  express  a  suspicion  of  her  having  broken  his  confidence  in 
favour  of  the  landlady,  but  either  remembering  her  tender 
nursing,  or  being  moved  in  some  sort,  by  her  face,  he  checked 
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"himself,   and   changiug  his  uneasy  posture   in   the  bed,    was 
silent. 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Lupin:  for  in  tliat  name  the  Bhie 
Dragon  was  litensod  to  furiiisli  entertainment,  botli  to  man 
and  beast.  "  Now,  you  will  be  well  again,  sir.  You  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  tliat  there  wore  none  but  friends  here." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  old  man  moaning  impatiently,  as  he 
ti^ssed  one  restless  arm  upon  the  coverlet,  "  why  do  you  tallt 
to  me  of  friends  I  Can  you  or  anybody  teach  me  to  know  who 
are  my  friends,  and  who  my  enemies?" 

*'  At  least,"  urged  Mrs.  Liipin,  gently,  "this  young  lady  is 
your  friend,  I  'm  sure." 

.  "  She  has  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise,"  cried  the  ohi 
man,  like  one  whose  hope  and  confidenc-e  were  utterly 
exliausted.  "  I  suppose  she  is.  Heaven  knows.  Thert' : 
let  me  try  to  sleep.     Leave  the  candle  where  it  is." 

As  they  retired  from  the  bed,  he  drew  forth  the  writing 
which  had  occiipied  him  so  long,  and  holding  it  in  the  flame 
of  the  taper  burnt  it  to  ashes.  That  done,  he  extinguished 
the  light,  and  tiu'uing  his  face  away  with  a  heavj^-  sigh,  cb'ew 
the  coverlet  about  his  head,  and  lay  quite  still. 

Tliis  destruction  of  the  paper,  both  as  being  strangely 
inconsistent  with  the  labour  he  had  devoted  to  it  and  as 
involving  consideraltle  danger  of  fire  to  the  Dragon,  occasione(i 
Mrs.  Lupin  not  a  little  consternation.  But  the  young  lodv 
evincing  no  surpri.se,  curiosit}',  or  alarm,  wliisperfnl  her,  with 
many  thanks  for  her  solicitude  and  company,  that  slie  would 
remain  there  sonie  time  longer  ;  and  that  .she  begged  her  not 
to  share  her  watch,  as  she  was  well  used  to  being  alone,  and 
would  pass  the  time  in  reading. 

Mrs.  Lupin  had  her  full  share  and  di^•idend  of  that  lai-ge 
capital  of  ciu-iosifry  which  is  inherited  by  her  sex,  and  at 
another  time  it  might  have  been  difficult  so  to  impress  this 
liint  u[)on  her  as  to  induce  her  to  take  it.  But  now,  in  sheer 
wonder  and  auiazomoiit  at  the.se  mysteries,  she  withdrew  at 
once,  and  r<'pairing  straightway  to  her  oi;\ni  little  parlour 
below-stairs,  sat  down  in  her  easy-chair  with  \uinaturul 
composure.  At  this  very  crifiiu,  a  step  was  heard  in  the 
entry,  and  Mr.  PecksniflP,  looking  sweetly  over  the  half-d<>or 
of  the  bar,  and  into  tlie  vista  of  snug  privacy  beyond, 
murmured  : 

*'  Cimjd  tvfuiiig,  Mrs.  Lupin  I  " 
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"  Oil  dear  me,  sir!"  she  cried,  advancing  to  receive  iinx, 
"  I  am  so  very  glad  you  have  come." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  I  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
"  if  I  can  be  of  service.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  come.  WTiat 
is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Lupin?" 

"  A  gentleman  taken  lU  upon  the  road,  has  been  so  very 
bad  up-stairs,  sir,"  said  the  tearfid  hostess. 

"  A  gentleman  taken  ill  upon  the  road,  has  been  so  very 
bad  up-stairs,  has  he?"  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff.    "  Well,  well! " 

Now  there  was  nothing  that  one  may  call  decidedly  original 
in  this  remark,  nor  can  it  be  exactly  said  to  have  contained 
any  wise  precept  theretofore  unkno-wTi  to  mankind,  or  to  have 
opened  any  hidden  source  of  consolation :  but  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
manner  was  so  bland,  and  he  nodded  his  head  so  soothingly, 
and  showed  in  everything  such  an  affable  sense  of  his  own 
excellence,  that  anybody  woidd  have  been,  as  Mrs.  Lupin  was, 
comforted  by  the  mere  voice  and  presence  of  such  a  man ; 
and,  though  he  had  merely  said  "  a  verb  must  agree  with  its 
nominative  case  in  number  and  person,  my  good  friend,"  or 
"eight  times  eight  are  sixty-four,  my  worthy  soul,"  must  have 
felt  deeply  gratefid  to  him  for  his  humanity  and  wisdom. 

"  And  how,"  asked  ]Mr.  Pecksniff,  drawing  off  his  gloves 
and  warming  his  hands  before  the  fire,  as  benevolently  as  if 
they  were  somebody  else's,  not  his  :    "  and  how  is  he  noAv?" 

"  He  is  better,  and  quite  tranquil,"  answered  Mrs.  Lupin. 

"He  is  better,  and  quite  tranquil,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"  Very  well !  ve-ry  M^ell ! " 

Here  again,  though  the  statement  was  Mrs.  Lupin's  and 
not  Mr.  Pecksniff's,  Mr.  Pecksniff  made  it  his  own  and 
consoled  her  with  it.  It  was  not  much  when  Mrs.  Lupin  said 
it,  but  it  was  a  whole  book  when  Mr.  Pecksniff  said  it.  "I 
observe,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "  and,  through  me,  morality  in 
general  remarks,  that  he  is  better  and  quite  tranquil." 

"There  must  be  weighty  matters  on  his  mind  though," 
said  the  hostess,  shaking  her  head,  "  for  he  talks,  sir,  in  the 
strangest  way  you  ever  heard.  He  is  far  from  easy  in  his 
thoughts,  and  wants  some  proper  advice  from  those  whose 
goodness  makes  it  worth  his  having." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "he  is  the  sort  of  customer 
for  me."  But  though  he  said  this  in  the  plainest  language, 
he  didn't  speak  a  word.  He  only  shook  his  head:  dis- 
paragingly of  himself  too. 
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"  I  am  afraid,  sir."  continued  the  landlady,  first  looking 
round  tf)  assiu'e  lierself  that  there  was  nobody  ^^-itliin  hearing-, 
and  then  looking-  down  upon  tlie  floor.  "  I  am  very  much 
afraid,  sir,  that  his  conscience  is  troubled  by  his  not  being 
related — or — or  even  married  to — a  very  young  lady — " 

''Mrs.  Lupin!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniif,  liolding  up  liis  hand 
with  something  in  his  manner  as  nearly  approaching  to 
severit}',  as  any  expression  of  his,  mild  being  that  he  was, 
could  ever  do.      "  Person  I  yoiing  person  ?" 

"  A  veiy  younii'  person/'said  Mrs.  Lupin,  courtesying  and 
lilusliing:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  been  so 
liiu'ried  to-night,  that  I  don't  know  what  I  say — -who  is  with 
him  now." 

"  AMio  is  witli  him  now,"  ruminated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  wanning 
Ids  back  (as  he  had  warmed  liis  hands)  as  if  it  were  a  widow's 
back,  or  an  orphan's  back,  or  an  enemy's  back,  or  a  back  that 
any  less  excellent  man  woidd  have  suffered  to  be  cold  :  "  Oh 
dear  me,  dear  me  I " 

"  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  do  saj'  with 
all  my  heart,"  observed  the  hostess,  earnestly,  "that  her  looks 
and  manner  almost  disarm  suspicion." 

"Your  suspicion,  Mrs.  Lupin,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  gravely, 
"  is  very  natural." 

Touching  which  remark,  let  it  Ije  wi-itten  do^Ti  to  their 
confusion,  that  the  enemies  of  this  worth}-  man  unblushingly 
maintained  that  he  always  said  of  what  was  very  bad,  tliat  it 
was  very  natui-al ;  and  that  he  unconsciously  betrayed  his  O'wn 
nature  in  doing  so. 

"  Your  suspicion,  Mrs.  Lupin,"  he  rejieated,  "  is  very 
natural,  and  I  have  no  doubt  correct.  I  's\ill  wait  upon  these 
travellers." 

With  that  he  took  off  his  great-coat,  and  ha^-ing  run  his 
fingers  tlrrough  his  hair,  thnxst  one  hand  gently  in  the  bosom 
of  his  waistcoat  and  meekly  signed  to  her  to  lead  the  way. 

"Shall  I  knock?"  a.sked  Mrs.  Lupin,  when  they  reached 
the  chamber  door. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "enter  if  j'ou  please." 

They  went  in  on  tiptoe :  or  rather  the  hostess  took  that 
precaution,  for  Mr.  Pecksniff  always  walked  softly.  The  old 
gt;ntleman  was  still  asleep,  and  his  young  companion  still  sai 
reading  by  the  fire. 

"  I    am   afraid, "  gaid  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pausing  at   the  door. 
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and  giving  his  head  a  melancholy  roU,  "  I  am  ffraid  that 
this  looks  artful.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Lupin,  do  you  know, 
that  this  looks  very  artful !" 

As  he  finished  this  whisper,  he  advanced,  before  the 
hostess ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  young  lady,  hearing  foot- 
steps, rose.  Mr.  Pecksniff  glanced  at  the  volume  she  held, 
and  whispered  Mrs.  Lupin  again :  if  possible,  with  increaised 
despondency. 

"Yes  ma'am,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  good  book.  I  was  feai-fid 
of  that  beforehand.  I  am  apprehensive  that  this  is  a  very 
deep  thing  indeed ! " 

"WTiat  gentleman  is  this?"  inquired  the  object  of  his 
virtuous  doubts. 

"  Hush !  don't  trouble  yourself,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, as  the  landlady  was  about  to  answer.  "This  young" 
— in  spite  of  himself  he  hesitated  when  '  person '  rose  to  liis 
lips,  and  substituted  another  word:  "this  young  stranger, 
Mrs.  Lupin,  will  excuse  me  for  replying  briefly,  that  I  reside 
in  this  village ;  it  may  be  in  an  influential  manner,  however 
undeserved ;  and  that  I  have  been  summoned  here,  by  you. 
I  am  here,  as  I  am  everj^vhere,  I  hope,  in  sympathy  for  the 
sick  and  sorry." 

With  these  impressive  words,  Mr.  Pecksniff  passed  over  to 
the  bedside,  where,  after  patting  the  counterpane  once  or 
twice  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  as  if  by  that  means  he  gained 
a  clear  insight  into  the  patient's  disorder,  he  took  his  seat  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  and  in  an  attitude  of  some  thoughtfiilness 
and  much  comfort,  waited  for  his  waking.  Whatever  objection 
the  yovmg  lady  urged  to  Mrs.  Lupin  went  no  further,  for 
nothing  more  was  said  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
said  nothing  more  to  anybody  else. 

Full  half-an-hour  elapsed  before  the  old  man  stirred,  but  at 
length  he  turned  himself  in  bed,  and,  though  not  yet  awake, 
gave  tokens  that  his  sleep  was  dra^vdng  to  an  end.  By  little 
and  little  he  removed  the  bed-clothes  from  about  his  head, 
and  turned  still  more  towards  the  side  where  Mr.  Pecksniff 
sat.  In  course  of  time  his  eyes  opened ;  and  he  lay  for  a  few 
moments  as  people  newly  roused  sometimes  wiU,  gazing 
indolently  at  his  visitor,  without  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
his  presence. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these  proceedings,  except 
the   influence    they   worked    on    Mr.   Pecksniff,    which   fiould 
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"hardly  liave  been  surpassed  by  tlie  most  marvellous  of  natural 
phenomena.  Gradually  his  liauds  became  tightly  clasped 
uj)on  the  elbows  of  the  chair,  liis  eyes  dilated  witli  surprise, 
his  mouth  opened,  his  hair  stood  more  erect  upon  his  forehead 
than  its  custom  was,  until,  at  l('n<i:tli,  when  the  old  man  rose 
in  bed,  and  stared  at  him  with  scarcely  less  emotion  than  he 
showed  himself,  the  Pecksnill'  doubts  were  all  resolved,  and 
he  exclaimed  aloud : 

"  You  are  Martin  Chuzzlewit  I" 

His  consternation  of  surprise  was  so  genuine,  that  the  old 
man,  with  all  the  disposition  tliut  he  clearly  entcj-tained  to 
believe  it  assumed,  was  convinced  of  its  reality. 
■  "I  am  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  he  said,  bitterly  :  "  and  Martin 
OhuzzleA\at  wishes  you  had  been  hanged,  before  you  had  come 
here  to  disturb  him  in  his  sleep.  Wliy,  I  dreamed  of  this 
feUow!"  he  said,  lying  down  again,  and  tui-ning  away  his 
face,  "before  I  knew  that  he  was  near  me  !" 

"My  good  cousin — "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"There!  His  very  first  words!"  cried  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  gray  head  to  and  fi-o  upon  the  pillow,  and 
throwing  up  his  hands.  "  In  his  very  first  words  he  asserts 
liis  relationship  !  I  knew  he  would  :  they  all  do  it !  Near  or 
distant,  blood  or  water,  it 's  all  one.  Ugh  !  ^^'hat  a  calendar 
of  deceit,  and  Ipng,  and  false-witnessing,  the  sound  of  any 
word  of  kindred  opens  before  me  !" 

"  Pray  do  not  be  hasty,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,"  said  Pecksniff,  in 
a  tone  that  was  at  once  in  the  sublimest  degree  compassionate 
and  dispassionate ;  for  he  had  by  tliis  time  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  and  was  in  full  possession  of  his  virtuous  self. 
"  You  vrUl  regret  being  hasty,  I  know  you  will." 

"  You  know!  "  said  Martin,  contem])tuously. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit: 
and  don't  imagine  that  I  mean  to  court  or  llatter  you  :  for 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention.  iScither,  sir,  need  you 
eiitertain  tlie  least  misgiving  that  I  shall  repeat  that  obnoxious 
word  which  has  given  you  so  much  otl'ence  already.  Why 
elioidd  I  ?  AMiat  do  I  expect  or  want  iixim  you  ?  There  is 
notliing  in  your  possession  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Cliuzzlewit, 
which  is  much  co  be  coveted  for  the  happiness  it  Itrings  you." 

"  Tliat's  true  enough,"  muttered  tlie  old  man. 

"  Apart  from  that  coiisidoration,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
Watchful  111'   tiir  oll'i'cl  he  maiie,  "  il   must    be   jihiiu  to   yon  J 
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am  sure)  by  tliis  time,  tliat  if  I  had  wished  to  insinuate 
myself  into  yoiu-  good  opinion,  I  should  have  been,  of  aU 
things,  careful  not  to  address  you  as  a  relative :  knowing 
yoxu-  humour,  and  being  quite  certain  beforehand  that  I  could 
not  have  had  a  worse  letter  of  recommendation." 

Martin  made  not  any  verbal  answer ;  but  he  as  clearly 
implied,  though  only  by  a  motion  of  his  legs  beneath  the 
Imdclothes,  that  there  was  reason  in  this,  and  that  he  coidd 
n.^t  dispute  it,  as  if  ho  had  said  as  much  in  good  set  terms. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  keeping  his  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat as  though  he  were  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to 
produce  his  heart  for  Martin  Chuzzle wit's  inspection,  "  I  came 
here  to  offer  my  services  to  a  stranger.  I  make  no  offer  of 
tiiem  to  you,  because  I  know  you  would  distrust  me  if  I  did. 
But  lying  on  that  bed,  sir,  I  regard  you  as  a  stranger,  and  I 
have  just  that  amount  of  interest  in  you,  which  I  hope  I 
should  feel  in  any  stranger,  circumstanced  as  you  are.  Beyond 
tliat,  I  am  quite  as  indifferent  to  you,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  as  you 
are  to  me." 

Having  said  wliich,  ]\Ir.  Pecksniff  threw  himself  back  in 
the  easy-chaii" :  so  radiant  with  ingenuous  honesty,  that  Mrs. 
Lupin  almost  wondered  not  to  see  a  stained-glass  Glory,  such 
as  the  Saint  wore  in  the  church,  shining  about  his  head. 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  The  old  man,  with  increased 
restlessness,  changed  his  postui'e  several  times.  Mrs.  Lupin 
and  the  yoimg  lady  gazed  in  silence  at  the  counterpane.  Mr. 
Pecksniff  toyed  abstractedly  witli  his  eye-glass,  and  kept  his 
eyes  shut,  that  he  might  ruminate  the  better. 

"  Eh  ? "  he  said  at  last :  opening  them  suddenly,  and 
looking  towards  the  bed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  1  thought 
you  spoke.  Mrs.  Lupin,"  he  continued,  slowly  rising,  "  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  here.  The 
gentleman  is  better,  and  you  are  as  good  a  nurse  as  he  can 
iuive.     Eh  ?  " 

This  last  note  of  interrogation  bore  reference  to  another 
change  of  posture  on  tlie  old  man's  part,  which  brought  his 
face  towards  Mr.  Pecksniff  for  the  fii'st  tijiie  since  he  had 
turned  away  from  him. 

"  I£  you  desire  to  speak  to  me  before  I  go,  sir,"  continued 
that  gentleman,  after  another  pause,  "  you  may  command  my 
leisure  ;  but  I  must  stipulate,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  you  do 
so  as  to  a  stranger  :   strictly  as  to  a  stranger." 
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Now  if  Mr.  Pecksniff  knew,  firom  an}'thing  Martin  Cliuz- 
/ie\vit  had  expressed  in  gestures,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him,  he  could  only  liave  found  it  out  on  some  such  princij)le 
as  prevails  in  melodramas,  and  in  virtue  of  Avliich  the  elderly 
fai-mer  with  the  comic  son  always  knows  what  the  dumlj-;_'-ir] 
means  when  she  takes  refug-e  in  his  g-anlen,  and  relates 
her  pei'sonal  memoirs  in  incomprehensible  pantomime.  But 
without  stopping  to  make  any  inquiry  on  this  point,  Martin 
Clluzzle^\^t  signed  to  his  young  comjianion  to  withdraw, 
which  she  immetliately  did,  alf»ng  with  the  landlady  :  leaving 
him  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  alone  together.  For  some  time  they 
lo()k«^l  at  each  other  in  silence;  or  rather  the  old  man  looked 
at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  again  closing  his  eyes  on 
aU  outward  ohjocts,  took  an  inward  survey  of  his  OAvn  breast. 
Tliat  it  amjJy  repaid  Ixim  for  his  trouble,  and  afforded  a 
delicious  and  enchanting  prospect,  was  clear  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  to  you  as  to  a  total  stranger,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  do  j-ou  ?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  replied,  by  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  an 
apparent  turning  round  of  his  eyes  in  their  sockets  before  lie 
<ipened  them,  that  he  was  still  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
entertaining  that  desire. 

"  You  shall  be  gratified,"  said  Martin.  "Sir,  I  am  a  rich 
man.  Not  so  rich  as  some  suppose,  perhaps,  but  yet  wealthy. 
I  am  not  a  miser,  sir,  though  even  that  charge  is  made 
against  me,  as  I  hear,  and  currontlj'  believed.  I  have  no 
]ileasui"e  in  hoarding.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
money.  The  devil  that  we  call  by  that  name  can  give  me 
nothing  but  unliappiness." 

It  woidd  be  no  description  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  gentleness  of 
manner,  to  adopt  the  common  jtarlance,  and  stiy,  that  he 
looked  at  this  moment  as  if  butter  woiUdn't  melt  in  his 
mouth.  He  rather  looked  as  if  any  quantity  of  T)uttor  might 
have,  been  n\ade  out  of  Mm,  by  churning  the  milk  of  hiiman 
kindness,  as  it  spouted  upwards  from  his  lieart. 

"  FoT  the  same  reason  that  I  am  not  a  hoarder  of  money," 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  not  lavish  of  it  Some  people  ficd 
their  gratification  in  storing  it  tip ;  an<l  others  theirs  in 
parting  witli  it ;  but  I  have  no  gratification  connected  witii 
liie  thing.  Pain  and  bitterness  are  the  only  goods  it  evti- 
could  procure  iur  uie.      1   hulc   it.      It  in   a  spectre  walking 
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}>efore  me  tliroiigh  the  world,  and  making  every  social  pleasure 
hideous." 

A  thought  arose  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  mind,  which  must  nave 
instantly  mounted  to  his  face,  or  Martin  Chiizzlewit  would  not 
liave  resumed  as  quickly  and  as  sternly  as  he  did  : 

"  You  would  advise  me,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  to  get  rid  of 
this  source  of  misery,  and  transfer  it  to  some  one  who  could 
bear  it  better.  Even  you,  perhaps,  would  rid  me  of  a  burden 
under  which  I  suffer  so  grievously.  But,  kind  stranger,"  said 
the  old  man,  whose  every  feature  darkened  as  he  spoke, 
'  good  Christian  stranger,  that  is  a  main  part  of  my  trouble. 
In  other  hands,  I  have  known  money  to  do  good ;  in  other 
hands  I  have  known  it  triumphed  in,  and  boasted  of  with 
reason,  as  the  master-key  to  all  the  brazen  gates  that  close  upon 
the  paths  to  worldly  honour,  fortune,  and  enjo}Tnent.  To 
what  man  or  woman  ;  to  what  worthy,  honest,  incorruptible 
creature ;  shall  I  confide  such  a  talisman,  either  now  or  when 
I  die  ?  Do  you  know  any  such  person  ?  Your  virtues  are  of 
course  inestimable,  but  can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  living 
creature  who  will  bear  the  test  of  contact  with  myself?  " 

"  Of  contact  with  yourself,  sir  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"Ay,"  returned  the  old  man,  "the  test  of  contact  with 
me — with  me.  You  have  heard  of  him  whose  misery  (the 
gratification  of  his  own  foolish  wish)  was,  that  he  turned 
ever}i:liing  he  touched,  to  gold.  The  curse  of  my  existence, 
and  the  realisation  of  my  own  mad  desire,  is  that  by  the 
golden  standard  which  I  bear  about  me,  I  am  doomed  to  try 
the  metal  of  aU  other  men,  and  find  it  false  and  hollow." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  You  think  so." 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  the  old  man,  "I  think  so!  and  in  your 
telling  me  '  I  think  so,'  I  recognise  the  true  unworldly  ring  of 
your  metal.  I  tell  you,  man,"  he  added,  with  increasing 
bitterness,  "  that  I  have  gone,  a  rich  man,  among  people  of 
all  grades  and  kinds  ;  relatives,  friends,  and  strangers ; 
among  people  in  whom,  when  I  was  poor,  I  had  confidence, 
and  jiistly,  for  they  never  once  deceived  me  then,  or,  to  mej 
wronged  each  other.  But  I  have  never  found  one  nature,  no, 
not  one,  in  which,  being  wealthy  and  alone,  I  was  not  forced 
to  detect  the  latent  corruption  that  lay  hid  witliin  it.  waiting 
for  such  as  I  to  bring  it  forth.  Treachery,  deceit,  and  low 
design  ;  hatred  of  competitors  real  or  fancied,  for  my  favor ; 
meanness,  falsehood,  bareness,  and  (servility  ;  or,"  and  here  1ih 
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looked  closely  in  his  cousin's  eyes,  "or  an  assximption  ot 
honest  independence,  almost  worse  tlian  all;  these  are  the 
beauties  which  my  wealth  has  broug'ht  to  light.  Brother 
ajTj'ainst  brother,  cliild  against  parent,  friends  treading  on  the 
faces  of  friends,  tliis  is  the  social  company  by  whom  my  way 
has  been  attended.  There  are  stories  told — tliey  may  be  true 
or  false — of  rich  men,  who,  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  have 
found  out  virtue  and  rewarded  it.  They  were  dolts  and  idiots 
for  their  pains.  They  should  have  made  the  search  in  their 
own  characters.  They  shoidd  have  shown  themselves  fit 
objects  to  be  robbed  and  preyed  upon  and  plotted  against, 
and  adidated  by  any  knaves,  who,  but  for  joy,  woidd  have 
spat  upon  their  coffins  when  they  died  their  dupes  ;  and  then 
their  search  woidd  have  ended  as  mine  has  done,  and  they 
woidd  be  what  I  am." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  not  at  aU  knowing  what  it  might  be  best  to 
say,  in  the  momentary  pause  which  ensued  upon  these  re- 
marks, made  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  intending  to 
deliver  something  veiy  oracular  indeed  :  trusting  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  old  man  interrupting  him,  before  he  should 
utter  a  word.  Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  Martin  Chuzzle^vit 
ha\'ing  taken  breath,  went  on  to  say : 

"Hear  me  to  an  end;  judge  what  profit  you  are  like  to 
gain  from  any  repetition  of  this  visit ;  and  leave  me.  I  have 
80  corrupted  and  changed  the  nature  of  aU  those  who  have 
ever  attended  on  me,  by  breeding  avaricious  plots  and  hopes 
within  them  ;  I  have  engendered  such  domestic  strife  and 
discord,  by  tarrjdng  even  with  members  of  my  own  family  ;  I 
have  been  such  a  lighted  torch  in  peaceful  homes,  kindling  up 
all  the  inflammable  gases  and  vapoiu-s  in  their  moral  at- 
mosphere, which,  but  for  me,  might  have  proved  harmless  to 
the  end ;  that  I  have,  I  may  say,  fled  from  all  who  knew  me, 
and  taking  refuge  in  secret  places,  have  lived,  of  late,  the  life 
of  one  who  is  hunted.  Tlie  young  girl  whoin  you  just  now 
saw — what  I  your  eye  lightens  wlu'u  I  talk  of  her  !  You 
liate  lier  already,  do  you  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir ! "  said  Mr.  recksiiiff,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  di-opping  his  eyelids. 

"  I  forgot,"  cried  the  old  man,  looking  at  him  with  a 
keenness  whidi  the  other  seemed  to  feel,  although  he  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  so  as  to  see  it:  "I  a.'^k  your  pardon.  I  forgot 
you  were  a  stranger.      For   the  moment  you  reminded  me  of 
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one  Pecksniff,  a  cousin  of  mine.  As  I  was  saying—  the 
young  girl  whom  you  just  now  saw,  is  an  orphan  child, 
whom,  with  one  steady  purpose,  I  have  bred  and  educated, 
or,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  adopted.  For  a  year  or  more  she 
has  been  my  constant  companion,  and  she  is  my  only  one. 
I  have  taken,  as  she  knows,  a  solemn  oath  never  to  leave  her 
sixpence  when  I  die,  but  wliile  I  live,  I  make  her  an  annual 
allowance  :  not  extravagant  in  its  amount  and  yet  not  stinted. 
There  is  a  compact  between  us  that  no  term  of  affectionate 
cajolery  shall  ever  be  addressed  by  either  to  the  other,  but 
that  she  shall  call  me  always  by  my  Cliristian  name :  I  her, 
by  hers.  She  is  bound  to  me  in  life  by  ties  of  interest,  and 
losing  by  my  death,  and  having  no  expectation  disappointed, 
nill  moiu'n  it,  perhaps  :  though  for  that  I  care  little.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  friend  I  have  or  will  have.  Judge  from  such 
premises  what  a  profitable  hour  you  have  spent  in  coming 
here,  and  leave  me  :  to  return  no  more." 

With  these  words,  the  old  man  fell  slowly  back  upon  his 
pillow.     Mr.  Pecksniff  as  slowly  rose,  and,  with  a  prefatory 
hem,  began  as  follows  : 
"Mr.  Chu^/Jewit." 

"There.  Oo  !  "  interposed  the  other.  " Enough  of  this. 
I  am  weary  of  you." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "because 
I  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  from  which,  depend  upon  it,  I 
shall  not  shrink.     No,  sir,  I  shall  not  shrink." 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  stood  erect 
beside  the  bed,  in  all  the  dignity  of  Goodness,  and  addressed 
him  thus,  the  old  man  cast  an  angry  glance  towards  the 
candlestick,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  a  strong  inclination  to 
Launch  it  at  his  cousin's  head.  But  he  constrained  himself 
and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  door,  informed  him  that 
his  road  lay  there. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  1  am  aware  of  that ;  I 
am  going.  But  before  I  go,  I  crave  your  leave  to  speak,  and 
more  than  that,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I  must  and  will — yes  indeed, 
I  repeat  it,  must  and  will — be  heard.  I  am  not  surprised, 
sir,  at  an}-thing  you  have  told  me  to-night.  It  is  natural, 
very  natural,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  known  to  me 
before.  I  will  not  say,"  continued  Mr.  Pecksniff,  drawing  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  winking  with  both  eyes  at  once, 
as   it  w(^re,   against   his  will,  "  I    will   not   say  that  you  are 
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mistaken  in  me.  AMiilo  you  arc  in  your  present  mood  I 
would  not  say  so  for  the  world.  I  almost  wish,  indeed,  that 
I  had  a  different  nature,  that  I  might  repress  even  this  slight 
confession  of  weakness :  which  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  : 
which  I  feel  is  humiliating  :  but  which  you  -will  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse.  We  will  say,  if  you  please,"  added  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  with  great  tenderness  of  manner,  "  that  it  arises 
from  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  is  attributable  to  snuff,  or 
smelling-salts,  or  onions,  or  anything  but  the  real  cause." 

Here  he  paused  for  an  instant,  and  concealed  his  face 
beliind  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Then,  smiling  faintly,  and 
holding  the  bed-fumiture  with  one  hand,  he  resumed  : 

"  But,  Mr.  Cliuzzlewit,  wliile  I  am  forgetfid  of  myself,  I 
owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  my  character — ay,  sir,  and  I  have  .i 
character  which  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  will  be  the  best 
inheritance  of  my  two  daughters — to  tell  you,  on  behalf  of 
another,  that  your  conduct  is  wrong,  unnatural,  indefensible, 
monstrous.  Ajid  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  towering 
on  tiptoe  among  the  curtains,  as  if  he  were  literally  rising 
above  all  worldly  considerations,  and  wore  fain  to  hold  on 
tight,  to  keep  himself  from  darting  slcj-wards  like  a  rocket, 
"  I  tell  you  without  fear  or  favor,  that  it  will  not  do  for  you 
to  be  unmindful  of  your  gi'andson,  young  Martin,  who  has 
the  strongest  natural  claim  upon  you.  It  wiU  not  do,  sir," 
repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sliaking  his  head.  "  You  may  tliink 
it  will  do,  but  it  won't.  You  must  provide  for  that  yoimg 
man ;  you  shall  provide  for  him ;  you  tcill  provide  for  liim. 
I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  glancing  at  the  pen-and-ink, 
"  that  in  secret,  you  have  already  done  so.  Bless  you  for 
doing  so.  Bless  you  for  doing  right,  sir.  Bless  you  for 
hating  me.      And  good  night  I  " 

So  sajdng,  Mr.  Pecksniff'  waved  liis  right  hand  with  much 
solemnity ;  and  once  more  inserting  it  in  his  waistcoat, 
de[)arted.  Tliere  was  emotion  in  his  manner,  but  his  step 
was  ffnn.  Subject  to  human  weaknesses,  he  was  upheld 
by  conscience. 

Martin  lay  for  some  time,  with  an  expression  on  his  face  of 
silent  wonder,  not  immixed  >vith  rage :  at  length  ho  mut- 
tered in  a  whisper : 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  Can  the  false-hearted  boy  have 
chosen  such  a  tool  as  yonder  fellow  who  has  just  gone  out  ? 
Why  m»t  I      He  has  conspired  against  me,  like  the  rest,  and 
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they  are  but  birds  of  one  feather.  A  new  plot ;  a  new  plot ! 
()h  self,  self,  self!     At  every  turn,  nothing  but  self!  " 

He  fell  to  ti'iiling,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  with  the  ashes  of 
the  burnt  paper  in  the  candlestick.  He  did  so,  at  first,  in 
pure  abstraction,  but  they  presently  became  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  Another  will  made  and  destroyed,"  he  said,  "  nothing 
determined  on,  nothing  done,  and  I  might  have  died  to-night ! 
I  plainly  see  to  what  foul  uses  all  this  money  "wtII  be  put 
at  last,"  he  cried,  almost  writhing  in  the  bed:  "after  filling 
me  with  cares  and  miseries  all  my  life,  it  will  perpetuate 
discord  and  bad  passions  when  I  am  dead.  So  it  always  is. 
'^^^^at  lawsuits  grow  out  of  the  graves  of  rich  men,  every  day  : 
sowing  perjury,  hatred,  and  lies  among  near  kindi-ed,  where 
there  shoxdd  be  nothing  but  love  !  Heaven  help  us,  we  have 
much  to  answer  for  !  Oh  self,  self,  self !  Every  man  for 
himself,  and  no  creature  for  me  !  " 

Universal  self !  Was  there  nothing  of  its  shadow  in  these 
reflections,  and  in  the  history  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  on  bis 
own  sliowing'? 
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CnAPTER  IV. 

FHOM  WHICH  IT  WILL  APPEAU  THAT  IF  UNION  BE  STRENGTH,  AVD  FAMILY 
AFIECTION  BE  PLEASANT  TO  CONTEMPLATE,  THE  CHUZZLEWIT8  WEHE 
THE    6TK0N0EST   AND    MOST    AGKEEAHLE    FASULY    IN    THE    WORLD. 

That  worthy  man  Mr.  Peck.sniff  liaviii(>  taken  leave  of  his 
cousin  in  the  solemn  tenns  recited  in  the  last  chapter,  -w-ith- 
drew  to  his  own  home,  and  remained  there,  tlu-ee  whole  days 
not  so  much  as  going  out  for  a  walk  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  garden,  lest  he  should  be  hastily  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  his  penitent  and  remorseful  relative,  wliom,  in  his 
ample  benevolence,  he  had  made  up  liis  mind  to  forgive  un- 
conditionally, and  to  love  on  any  terms.  But,  such  was  the 
obstinacy  and  such  the  bitter  nature  of  that  stem  old  man, 
that  no  repentant  summons  came  ;  and  the  fourth  day  found 
Mr.  Pecksniff  apparently  much  farther  from  his  Christian 
object  than  the  first. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  he  liauntod  the  Dragon 
at  all  times  and  seasons  in  the  day  and  night,  and,  retuniinc 
good  for  evU,  evinced  the  deepest  solicitude  in  the  progre.''s  of 
the  obdurate  invalid  ;  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Lupin  was  fairly 
melted  by  his  disinterested  anxiety  (for  he  often  particularly 
required  her  to  take  notice  that  he  would  do  the  same  by  any 
stranger  or  pauper  in  the  like  condition),  and  shed  many  teara 
of  admiration  and  deliglit. 

Meantime  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit  remained  sliut  up  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  saw  no  person  but  his  young  companion, 
ftiiving  tlie  hostess  of  tlie  Blue  Dragon,  who  was,  at  certain 
times,  admitted  to  his  presence.  So  surely  as  she  came  into 
the  room,  however,  Martin  feigned  to  fiiU  asleep.  It  was  only 
when  he  and  the  young  lady  were  alone,  that  he  would  utter 
a  word,  even  in  answer  to  the  simjilest  inq\iir}' ;  tliough  Mr. 
I't'cksniff  could  make  out,  by  hard  li.stening  at  the  door,  that 
they  two  b('iii<r  leff  together,  he  was  talkative  enough. 

Jt    happened     on  the   fourth    evening,  tliat    Mr.   Pecksniff 
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wdlkiBg,  as  usual,  into  tne  Viar  of  the  Dragon  and  fiucKng  no 
Mrs.  Lupin  there,  went  straight  up-stairs :  purposing,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  affectionate  zeal,  to  apply  his  ear  once  more  to 
the  keyhole,  and  quiet  his  mind  by  assuring  himself  that  tlie 
hard-hearted  patient  was  going  on  well.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  coming  softly  upon  the  dark  passage  into  which 
a  spiral  ray  of  light  usually  darted  tlirough  the  same  keyhnle, 
was  astonished  to  find  no  such  ray  visible :  and  it  happen* mI 
that  Mr.  Pecksniff,  when  he  had  felt  his  way  to  the  chaniber- 
door,  stooping  hurriedly  down  to  ascertain  by  personal 
inspection  whether  the  jealousy  of  the  old  man  had  caused 
tills  keyhole  to  be  stopped  on  the  inside,  brought  his  head 
into  such  violent  contact  with  another  head,  that  he  could  not 
help  uttering  in  an  audible  voice  the  monosyllable  "Oh!" 
which  was,  as  it  were,  sharply  unscrewed  and  jerked  out  of 
him  by  ver\'  anguish.  It  happened  then,  and  lastly,  that  Mr. 
Pecksniff  found  himself  immediately  coUared  by  something 
which  smelt  like  several  damp  umbrellas,  a  barrel  of  beer,  a 
cask  of  warm  brandy-and- water,  and  a  small  parlor-full  of 
stale  tobacco  smoke,  mixed;  and  was  straightway  led  down 
stairs  into  the  bar  from  which  he  had  lately  come,  where  he 
found  himself  standing  opposite  to,  and  in  the  grasp  of,  a 
perfectly  strange  gentleman  of  still  stranger  appearance,  \\ho, 
•with  his  disengaged  hand,  rubbed  his  own  head  very  hard, 
and  looked  at  him,  Pecksniff,  with  an  evil  countenance. 

The  gentleman  was  of  that  order  of  appearance,  which  is 
cun-ently  termed  shabby-genteel,  though  in  respect  of  his 
dress  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  extremities, 
as  his  fingers  were  a  long  way  out  of  his  gloves,  and  the  soles 
of  his  feet  were  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  upper 
leather  of  his  boots.  Plis  nether  garments  were  of  a  blueish 
gray — violent  in  its  colours  once,  but  sobered  now  by  age  and 
dinginess — and  were  so  stretched  and  strained  in  a  tough 
conflict  between  his  braces  and  his  straps,  that  they  appeared 
every  moment  in  danger  of  flying  asunder  at  the  knees.  His 
coat,  in  colour  blue  and  of  a  military  cut,  was  buttoned  and 
frogged,  up  to  his  chin.  His  cravat  was,  in  hue  and  pattern, 
like  one  of  those  mantles  which  hair-dressers  are  accustomed 
to  wrap  about  their  clients,  during  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
fessional mysteries.  His  hat  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  determine  whether  it  was 
originally  white   or    black        Rut  he    wore    a    moustache— a 
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shaggy  moustache  too  :  nothing  in  the  raoek  and  merciful 
way,  but  quite  in  the  fierce  and  soornfiJ  style :  tlie  regular 
Satanic  sort  of  thing — and  he  wore,  besides,  a  vast  quantity 
of  unbrushed  liair.  He  was  ver}'  dirty  and  very  jaunty ;  very 
bold  and  very  mean ;  very  swaggering  and  very  slinking ;  veiy 
much  like  a  man  who  might  have  been  soraetlung  better,  and 
unspeakably  like  a  man  who  deserved  to  be  something  worse. 

"  You  were  eaves-dropping  at  that  door,  you  vagabond !  " 
said  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  cast  him  off,  as  Saint  George  might  have 
repudiated  the  Dragon  in  that  animal's  last  moments,  and 
said : 

"  AVliere  is  IMrs.  Lupin,  I  wonder !  can  the  good  woman 
possibly  be  aware  that  there  is  a  person  here  who —  " 

"  Stay !  "  said  the  gentleman.  "  Wait  a  bit.  She  does 
know,     ^^^lat  then  ?  " 

"A\niat  then,  sir?"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  «' AVTiat  then? 
Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  tlie  friend  and  relative  of  that 
sick  gentleman  ?  That  I  am  his  protector,  his  guardian, 
his—" 

"Not  his  niece's  husband,"  interposed  the  stianger,  ''I'll 
be  sworn  ;  for  he  was  there  before  you." 

"  AMiat  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  indignant 
surprise.      "  ^^^lat  do  3'ou  tell  me,  sir?  " 

"  Wait  a  bit !  "  cried  the  other.  "  Perhaps  you  are  a 
cousin — the  cousin  who  lives  in  this  place?  " 

"  I  am  the  cousin  who  lives  in  this  place,"  replied  the  mac 
of  worth. 

"  Your  name  is  Pecksniff?  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  It  is." 

*'  I  am  proud  to  know  5'ou,  and  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  the 
gentleman  touching  his  hat,  and  subsequently  diving  behind 
his  cravat  for  a  .'ihirt  collar,  which  however  lie  did  not  .succeed 
in  bringing  to  the  sm-face.  "  You  behold  in  me,  sir,  one  who 
has  also  an  interest  in  that  gentleman  up-stairs.   Wait  a  bit." 

As  he  said  this,  he  touched  the  tip  of  his  high  nose,  by 
way  of  intimation  that  he  woidd  let  Mr.  Pecksnifl'  into  a  secret 
presently ;  and  pulling  off  his  hat,  began  to  .search  inside  the 
croNvr:  among  a  mass  of  crumpled  doctuiients  and  small  pieces 
of  what  may  be  called  the  bark  of  broken  cigars  :  whence  he 
presently  selected  the  cover  of  an  old  letter,  begrimed  with 
dirt  and  redolent  of  tojiiicco 
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"  Read  that,"  lie  cried,  giving  it  to  Mr.  Pecisniff. 

"  This  is  addressed  to  Chevy  Slyme,  Esquire,"  said  that 
gentleman. 

"You  know  Chevy  Slyme.  Esquire,  I  believe?"  returned 
the  stranger. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  though  he  woidd 
say  "  I  know  there  is  such  a  person,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it " 

"  Very  good,"  remarked  the  gentleman.  "  That  is  my 
interest  and  business  here."  With  that  he  made  another  dive 
for  his  shirt  collar,  and  brought  up  a  string. 

"  Now  this  is  very  distressing,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, shaking  his  head  and  smiling  composedly.  "It  is  very 
distressing  to  me,  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  you  are  not  the 
person  you  claim  to  be.  I  know  Mr.  Slyme,  my  friend  :  this 
will  not  do  :  honesty  is  the  best  policy  :  you  had  better  not ; 
you  had  indeed." 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  the  gentleman,  stretching  forth  his  right 
arm,  which  was  so  tightly  wedged  into  his  threadbare  sleeve 
that  it  looked  like  a  cloth  sausage.      "  Wait  a  bit !  " 

He  paused  to  establish  himself  immediately  in  front  of  the 
fire,  with  his  back  towards  it.  Then  gathering  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  under  his  left  ann,  and  smoothing  his  moustache  with 
his  right  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  resumed  : 

"  I  Tinderstand  your  mistake,  and  I  am  not  offended.  Why? 
Because  it 's  complimentary.  You  suppose  I  would  set  myself 
up  for  Chevy  Slyme.  Sir,  if  there  is  a  man  on  earth  whom 
a  gentleman  woidd  feel  proud  and  honoured  to  be  mistaken 
for,  that  man  is  my  friend  Slyme.  For  he  is,  without  an 
exception,  the  highest-minded,  the  most  independent- spirited, 
most  original,  spiritual,  classical,  talented,  the  most 
thoroughly  Shaksperian,  if  not  Miltonic,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disgustingly-unappreciated  dog  I  know.  But,  sir,  I 
have  not  the  vanity  to  attempt  to  pass  for  Slyme.  Any  other 
man  in  the  wide  world  I  am  equal  to ;  but  Slyme  is,  I  frankly 
confess,  a  great  many  cuts  above  me.  Therefore  you  are 
wrong." 

"  I  judged  from  this,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  holding  out  the 
cover  of  the  letter 

"  No  doubt  you  fiid,"  returned  the  gentleman.  "  But,  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  the  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  an  instance  oi 
the  peculiarities  of  genius.  Every  man  of  true  genius  has  his 
peculiarity.     Sir,  the  pecidiarity  of  my  friend  Slyme  is,  that 
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lie  is  always  waiting  round  the  corner.  He  is  perpetuaUy 
round  the  corner,  sir.  He  is  round  the  comer  at  this  instant. 
Now,"  said  the  gentleman,  shaldng  his  forefinger  before  his 
nose,  and  planting  liis  logs  wider  apart  as  he  looked  attentively 
in  Mr.  PevksnitTs  foce,  "that  is  a  reinarkahly  curious  and 
interesting  trait  in  Mr.  SljTne's  character,  and  whenever 
oi}Tne'8  life  conies  to  he  written,  tliat  trait  must  he  thorouglily 
worked  out  by  his  biogi-a])lier,  or  society'  will  not  be  satisfied. 
Observe  me,  society  will  not  be  satisfied !  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  couglied. 

"  Slyme's  biographer,  sir,  whoever  he  may  be,"  resumed 
the  gentleman,  "  must  ap])ly  to  me  ;  or,  if  I  am  gone  to  that 
what's-his-name  from  which  no  thingumbob  comes  back,  he 
naust  apply  to  my  executors  for  leave  to  search  among  my 
papers.  I  have  taken  a  few  notes  in  my  poor  way,  of  some  of 
that  man's  proceedings  —  my  adopted  brother,  sir, — which 
would  amaze  you.  He  made  use  of  an  expression,  sir,  only  on 
the  fifteenth  of  last  month  when  he  couldn't  meet  a  little  bill 
and  the  other  party  wouldn't  renew,  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  addressing  the  French  army." 

"And  pray,"  asked  Mr.  Pecksniff,  obviously  not  quite  at 
his  ease,  "what  may  be  Mr.  Sljine's  business  here,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  inquire,  who  am  compelled  by  a  regard  for 
my  own  character  to  disavow  aU  interest  in  Ids  proceedings  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  returned  the  gentleman,  "  you  will 
pennit  me  to  say,  that  I  object  to  that  remjirk,  and  tliat  I 
strongly  and  indignantly  ju-otest  against  it  on  belndf  of  my 
friend  Slyme.  In  the  next  place,  you  vriU  give  me  leave  to 
mtroduce  myself.  My  name,  sir,  is  Tigg.  The  name  of 
Montague  Tigg  will  perhaps  be  familiar  to  you,  in  connection 
with  the  most  remai'kable  events  of  tlie  Peninsular  War?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  gently  shook  his  head. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  gentleman.  "That  man  was  my 
father,  and  I  ])ear  his  name.  I  am  consequently  proud — proud 
as  Lucifer.  I'^xcuse  me  one  moment.  I  desire  my  friend  Slyme 
to  be  present  at  the  remainder  of  this  conference." 

Witli  this  annoimcement  he  hurrifnl  away  to  the  outer  door 
of  tlie  Blue  Dragon,  and  almost  immediately  returned  with  a 
companion  shorter  than  himself,  wlio  was  Avrapped  in  an  old 
blue  camlet  cloak  with  a  lining  of  faded  s<arlet.  His  sharp 
features  being  much  pinched  and  nip])ed  l)y  long  waiting  in  the 
'»ld,  and  his  slraggliTg   red  whiskers  and   frowzy  hair  being 
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more  than,  usually  dishevelled  from  the  same  cause,  he 
certainly  looked  rather  unwholesome  and  uncomfortabie  than 
Shaksperian  or  Miltonic. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  clapping  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  prepossessing  friend,  and  calling  Mr.  Pecksniff's  atten- 
tion to  him  with  the  other,  "you  two  are  related;  and 
relations  never  did  agree,  and  never  will :  which  is  a  wise  dis- 
pensation and  an  inevitable  thing,  or  there  would  be  none  but 
family  parties,  and  everybody  in  the  world  woidd  bore  every- 
body else  to  death.  If  you  were  on  good  terms,  I  should 
consider  you  a  most  confoundedly  unnatural  pair ;  but 
standing  towards  each  other  as  you  do,  I  look  upon  you  as  a 
couple  of  devilish  deep-thoughted  fellows,  who  may  be 
reasoned  with  to  any  extent." 

Here  Mr.  Chevy  SljTue,  whose  great  abilities  seemed  one 
and  all  to  point  towards  the  sneaking  quarter  of  the  moral 
compass,  nudged  his  friend  stealthily  with  his  elbow,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Chiv,"  said  Mr.  Tigg  aloud,  in  the  high  tone  of  one  who 
was  not  to  be  tampered  with.  "  I  shall  come  to  that, 
presently.  I  act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  or  not  at  all. 
To  the  extent  of  such  a  trifling  loan  as  a  crownpiece  to  a  man 
of  your  talents,  I  look  upon  Mr.  Pecksniff  as  certain :  "  and 
seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  expression  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
face  by  no  means  betokened  that  he  shared  this  certainty, 
Mr.  Tigg  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose  again  for  that  gentleman's 
private  and  especial  behoof :  calling  upon  him  thereby  to  take 
notice,  that  the  requisition  of  small  loans  was  another  instance 
of  the  peculiarities  of  genius  as  developed  in  his  friend  Slyme  • 
that  he,  Tigg,  winked  at  the  same,  because  of  the  strong 
metaphysical  interest  which  these  weaknesses  possessed ;  and 
that  in  reference  to  his  own  personal  advocacy  of  such  small 
advances,  he  merely  considted  the  humoui-  of  his  friend,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  his  o-wti  advantage  or  necessities. 

"  Oh,  Chiv,  Chiv  !  "  added  INIr.  Tigg,  surveying  his  adopted 
brother  with  an  air  of  profound  contemplation  after  dismissing 
this  piece  of  pantomime.  "  You  are,  upon  my  life,  a  strange 
instance  of  the  little  frailties  that  beset  a  mighty  mind.  If 
there  had  never  been  a  telescope  in  the  world,  I  should  have 
been  quite  certain  from  my  observation  of  you,  Chiv,  that 
there  were  spots  on  the  sun  !  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  this  isn't 
the  queerest   state  of  existence  that  we  find  ourselves  forced 
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into,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  Mr.  Pecksniff! 
A\  ell.  never  mind  !  Moralise  aa  we  will,  the  world  goes  on. 
As  Hamlet  says,  Hercules  may  lay  about  liim  with  his  dub  in 
every  possible  direction,  but  he  can't  prevent  the  cats  from 
making  a  most  intolerable  row  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or 
the  dogs  from  being  shot  in  the  hot  weather  if  they  run  about 
the  streets  unmuzzled.  Life 's  a  riddle :  a  most  infernally 
hard  riddle  to  guess,  Mr.  Pecksniff.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
like  that  celebrated  conundrum,  '  ^^^ly  's  a  man  in  jail  like  a 
man  out  of  jail  ?  '  there  's  no  answer  to  it.  Upon  my  soul  and 
body,  it 's  the  queerest  sort  of  thing  altogether — but  there  's 
no  use  in  talking  about  it.     Ha  !  ha  !  " 

With  which  consolatory  deduction  from  the  gloomy  premises 
recited,  Mr.  Tigg  roused  himself  by  a  great  effort,  and 
proceeded  in  his  former  strain. 

"  Now  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  'm  a  most  confoundedly 
soft-hearted  kind  of  fellow  in  my  way,  and  I  cannot  stand  by, 
and  see  you  two  blades  cutting  each  other's  throats  when 
there 's  nothing  to  be  got  by  it.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  j'ou  're  the 
cousin  of  the  testator  up-stairs  and  we  're  the  nephew — I  say 
we,  meaning  Chiv.  Perhaps  in  all  essential  points,  you  are 
more  nearly  related  to  him  than  we  are.  Very  good.  If  so, 
so  be  it.  But  you  can't  get  at  him,  neither  can  we.  I  give 
you  my  brightest  word  of  honour,  sir,  that  I  've  been  looking 
tlirough  that  keyhole,  with  short  intervals  of  rest,  ever  since 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  in  expectation  of  receiving  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  gentlemanly  applica- 
tions for  a  little  temporary  assistance — only  fifteen  pound,  and 
my  security — that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.  In  the 
mean  time,  sir,  he  is  perjietually  closeted  with,  and  pouring 
his  whole  confidence  into  the  bosom  of,  a  stranger.  Now,  I 
say  decisively,  with  regard  to  this  state  of  circumstances,  that 
it  won't  do ;  that  it  won't  act ;  that  it  can't  be ;  and  that  it 
must  not  be  suffered  to  continue." 

'*  Every  man,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  has  a  right,  an  un- 
doubted right,  (which  I,  for  one,  would  not  call  in  question  for 
any  eartlJy  consideration :  oh  no  I)  to  rogidate  his  own  pro- 
ceedings by  his  o\\'n  lilvings  and  disHkings,  supposing  they 
are  not  immoral  and  not  irreligious.  I  may  feel  in  my  own 
brea.st,  that  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  does  not  regard — me,  for  instance  : 
say  me — with  exactly  that  amount  of  Christian  love  whici. 
sliould  :5ubbi8t  between  us ;   1  mu^-  fef  1  gi-ievt-d  and  hurt  at  tic 
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circumstance  ;  still  I  may  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit  is  whoUy  without  a  justification  in  all  his  cold- 
nesses :  Heaven  forbid  !  Besides  ;  how,  Mr.  Tigg,"  continued 
Pecksniff  even  more  gravely  and  impressively  than  he  haa 
spoken  yet,  "  how  could  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  be  prevented  from 
having  these  peculiar  and  most  extraordinary  confidences  ol 
wliich  you  speak ;  the  existence  of  which  I  must  admit ;  and 
which  I  cannot  but  deplore — for  his  sake?  Consider,  my 
good  sir —  "  and  here  Mr.  PecksniflF  eyed  him  wistfully — 
"  how  very  much  at  random  you  are  talking." 

"  "WTiy  as  to  that,"  rejoined  Tigg,  "it  certainly  is  a 
difficult  question." 

.  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  difficult  question,"  Mr.  Pecksniff 
answered.  As  he  spoke  he  drew  himself  aloof,  and  seemed 
to  grow  more  mindful,  suddenly,  of  the  moral  gulf  between 
himself  and  the  creature  he  addressed.  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  And  I  am  far  from  feeling  sure  that 
it  is  a  question  any  one  is  authorised  to  discuss.  Good 
evening  to  you." 

"  You  don't  know  that  the  Spottletoes  are  here,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
said  Mr.  Tigg. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  what  Spottletoes?"  asked 
Pecksniff,  stopping  abruptly  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spottletoe,"  said  Chevy  Slyme,  Esquire 
speaking  aloud  for  the  first  time,  and  speaking  very  sulkily  : 
shambling  wdth  his  legs  the  while.  "  Spottletoe  married  my 
father's  brother's  child,  didn't  he?  And  Mrs.  Spottletoe  is 
Chuzzlewit 's  own  niece,  isn't  she  ?  She  was  his  favorite  once. 
You  may  well  ask  what  Spottletoes." 

"  Now,  upon  my  sacred  word  !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  look- 
ing upwards.  "This  is  dreadful.  The  rapacity  of  these 
people  is  absolutely  frightful !  " 

"  It 's  not  only  the  Spottletoes  either,  Tigg,"  said  SljTne, 
looking  at  that  gentleman  and  speaking  at  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"Anthony  Chu2alewit  and  his  son  have  got  wind  of  it,  and 
have  come  down  this  afternoon.  I  saw  'em  not  five  minutes 
ago,  when  I  was  w^aiting  round  the  comer." 

"  Oh,  Mammon,  Mammon  I  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiting 
his  forehead. 

"  So  there,"  said  Slyme,  regardless  of  the  interruption, 
"  are  his  brother  and  another  nephew  for  you.  already." 

"This  is  the  whole  thing,  sir,"  said  Mr.   Tigg;   "this  is 
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the  point  and  purpose  at  which  I  was  gradually  arriving, 
when  my  friend  Slyme  here,  with  six  words,  hit  it  full.  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  now  tliat  your  cousin  (and  C'hiv's  uncle)  has  turned 
nv,  some  steps  must  ho  taken  to  prevent  liis  disajipearing 
again;  and,  if  possihle,  to  coimteract  the  influence  which  is 
exercised  over  him  now,  by  this  designing  favorite.  Every- 
body who  is  interested  feels  it,  sir.  Tlie  whole  family  is 
pouring  down  to  this  place.  The  time  has  come  when 
individual  jealousies  and  interests  m^ist  be  forgotten  for  a 
time,  sir,  and  union  must  be  made  ag-ainst  the  common 
enemy.  'S\Tien  the  common  enemy  is  routed,  you  wiU  all  set 
up  for  yourselves  again;  every  lady  and  gentleman  who  has 
a  part  in  the  game,  will  go  in  on  their  own  account  and  bowl 
away,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  at  the  testator's  wicket ;  and 
nobody  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  Think  of  it. 
Don't  commit  youi-self  now.  You  '11  find  us  at  the  Half  Moon 
and  Seven  Stars  in  this  village,  at  any  time,  and  open  to  any 
reasonable  proposition.  Hem !  Cliiv,  my  dear  feUow,  go 
out  and  see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is." 

Mr.  Slvme  lost  no  time  in  disappearing,  and,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  in  going  round  the  comer.  Mr.  Tigg  planting  his 
legs  as  wide  apart  as  he  could  be  reasonably  exi)ected  by  the 
most  sanguine  man  to  keep  them,  shook  his  head  at  Mr. 
Pecksniff  and  smiled. 

"  We  must  not  be  too  hard,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  little 
eccentricities  of  our  friend  Sl}Tne.  You  saw  him  whisj:^r 
me?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  seen  him. 

"  You  heard  my  answer,  I  think?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  heard  it. 

•'  Five  shillings,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  tlioughtfully.  "Ah! 
what  an  extraordinary  fellow  !     \ery  moderate  too  '  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  made  no  answer. 

*'  Five  shillings  !  "  pursued  Mr.  Tigg,  musing  :  "  and  to  be 
pimctually  repaid  next  week ;  that 's  the  best  of  it.  You 
hf^ar^l  that?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  liad  not  heai^  that. 

"  No  I  You  surprise  me  !  "  cried  Tigg.  "  That 's  the 
ci-earn  of  the  thing,  sir.  I  never  knew  that  man  fail  to 
redeem  a  promise,  in  my  life.  You  're  not  in  want  of  change 
are  you  ?  " 

"No."  said  Mr   Pecksniff.  "  thank  you.     Not  at  all." 
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•'  Just  SO,"  returned  Mr.  Tigg.  "  If  you  had  been,  I'd 
have  got  it  for  you."  With  that  he  began  to  whistle  ;  but  a 
dozen  seconds  had  not  elapsed  when  he  stopped  short,  and, 
looking  earnestly  at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  said  : 

"  Perhaps  you  'd  rather  not  lend  Slyme  five  shillings?" 

"  I  woidd  much  rather  not,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  rejoined. 

"  Egad !  "  cried  Tigg,  gravely  nodding  his  head  as  if  some 
ground  of  objection  occiirred  to  him  at  that  moment  for  the 
first  time,  "  it 's  very  possible  you  may  be  right.  Would  you 
entertain  the  same  sort  of  objection  to  lending  me  five  shillings, 
now  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  I  couldn't  do  it,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Not  even  half- a-cr own.,  perhaps?"  urged  Mr.  Tigg. 

"  Not  even  half-a-crown." 

"  WTay  then  we  come,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  to  the  ridiculously 
small  amount  of  eighteen-pence.     Ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  would  be  equally 
objectionable." 

On  receipt  of  this  assurance,  Mr.  Tigg  shook  him  heartily 
by  both  hands,  protesting  with  much  earnestness,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  remarkable  men  he 
had  ever  met,  and  that  he  desired  the  honour  of  his  better 
acc|uaintaiice.  He  moreover  observed  that  there  were  many 
little  characteristics  about  his  friend  Slyme.  of  which  he  coTild 
by  no  means,  as  a  man  of  strict  honour,  approve  ;  but  that  he 
was  prepared  to  forgive  him  all  these  slight  drawbacks,  and 
much  more,  in  consideration  of  the  great  pleasure  he  himseK 
had  that  day  enjoyed  in  his  social  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  which  had  given  him  a  far  higher  and  more 
enduring  delight  than  the  successful  negotiation  of  any  smaU 
loan  on  the  part  of  his  friend  could  possibly  have  imparted. 
With  which  remarks  he  woidd  beg  leave,  he  said,  to  wish 
Mr.  Pecksniff  a  veiy  good  evening.  And  so  he  took  himself 
off :  as  little  abashed  by  his  recent  failure  as  any  gentleman 
would  desire  to  be. 

The  meditations  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  that  evening  at  the  bar  of 
the  Dragon,  and  that  night  in  his  own  house,  were  very 
serious  and  grave  indeed ;  the  more  especially  as  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  received  from  Messrs.  Tigg  and  Slyme  touching 
the  arrival  of  other  members  of  the  family,  were  fuUy 
confirmed  on  more  particular  inquii-y.  For  the  Spottletoes 
had  actually  gone  straight  to  the  Dragon,  where  they  were  at 
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that  moment  housed  and  mouiitiug  guard,  and  where  their 
aiipeaniuce  had  occasioned  such  a  vast  sensation,  that  Mrs. 
Lupin,  scenting  their  errand  before  tliey  had  l)een  imdei  hei 
roof  hiJf  an  lioui",  carried  the  news  herself  ^\'ith  all  possible 
secrecy  straiglit  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house ;  indeed  it  was  hijr 
great  caution  in  doing  so  wliich  occasioned  her  to  miss  that 
gentleman,  who  entered  at  tlie  fi'ont  door  of  the  Dragon,  just 
as  she  emerged  from  the  back  one.  Moreover,  Mr.  Anthony 
C;huzzlewit  and  his  son  Jonas  were  economicallv  quartered  at 
the  Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  which  was  an  obscure  alehouse, 
and  by  the  very  next  coach  there  came  posting  to  the  scene 
of  action,  so  many  other  affectionate  members  of  the  family 
(\vho  quarrelled  with  each  other,  inside  and  out,  all  tlie  Avay 
down,  to  the  utter  distraction  of  the  coacliman)  that  in  less 
tlian  four-and-twenty  hours  the  scanty  tavern  accommodation 
was  at  a  premium,  and  all  the  private  lodgings  in  the  place, 
amounting  to  full  four  beds  and  a  sofa,  rose  cent,  per  cent,  in 
the  market. 

In  a  word,  things  came  to  that  pass  that  nearly  the  whole 
family  sat  do\\ii  before  the  Blue  Dragon,  and  formidly  invested 
it ;  and  Martin  Chuzzlewdt  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  But  he 
resisted  bravely ;  refusing  to  receive  all  letters,  messages,  and 
parcels ;  obstinately  declining  to  treat  with  anybody ;  and 
holding  out  no  hope  or  promise  of  capitulation.  Meantime 
the  family  forces  were  perpetually  encountering  each  other  in 
divers  parts  of  the  neighbourhood :  and,  as  no  one  branch  of 
tlie  Chuzzlewit  tree  had  ever  been  known  to  agi-ee  with 
another  within  the  memory  of  man,  there  was  such  a 
skirmishing,  and  llouting,  and  snapping  off"  of  heads,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  that  expression;  such  a  bandying  of 
worcLs  and  calling  of  names ;  such  an  upturning  of  noses  ami 
wrinkling  of  brows ;  such  a  formal  intennent  of  good  feelings 
and  violent  resurrection  of  ancient  grievances ;  as  had  never 
been  kno\\'n  in  those  quiet  parts  since  the  earliest  record  of 
theii'  civilised  existence. 

At  lougtli  in  utter  despair  and  hopelessness,  some  few  of  the 
belligerents  began  to  speak  to  each  other  in  only  moderate 
terms  of  mutual  aggravation  ;  and  nearly  all  addressed  tnem- 
Belves  with  a  show  of  tolerable  decency  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in 
recognition  of  his  high  character  and  influential  position. 
Thus,  Ijy  little  and  little  they  made  common  cau.se  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit' s  obduracy,  until  it  was  agreed — it  such  a  won) 
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can  be  used  in  connection  witli  the  Chuzzlewits — that  there 
fehoidd  be  a  general  council  and  conference  held  at  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  house  upon  a  certain  day  at  noon :  which  all 
members  of  the  family  who  had  brought  themselves  within 
reach  of  the  summons,  were  forthwith  bidden  and  invited, 
solemnly,  to  attend. 

If  ever  Mr.  Pecksniff  wore  an  apostolic  look,  he  wore  it  on 
this  memorable  day.  If  ever  his  unruffled  smile  proclaimed 
the  words,  "  I  am  a  messenger  of  peace ! "  that  was  its 
mission  now.  If  ever  man  combined  within  himself  all  the 
mild  quaKties  of  the  lamb  with  a  considerable  touch  of  the 
dove,  and  not  a  dash  of  the  crocodile,  or  the  least  possible 
suggestion  of  the  very  mildest  seasoning  of  the  serpent,  that 
man  was  he.  And,  Oh,  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  !  Oh,  the 
serene  expression  on  the  face  of  Charity,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  I  know  that  aU  my  family  have  injured  me  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reparation,  but  I  forgive  them,  for  it  is  my  duty 
so  to  do  !  "  And,  Oh,  the  gay  simplicity  of  Mercy  :  so  charm- 
ing, innocent,  and  infant-like,  that  if  she  had  gone  out  walking 
by  herself,  and  it  had  been  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  the 
robin-redbreast  might  have  covered  her  with  leaves  against  her 
will,  believing  her  to  be  one  of  the  sweet  children  in  the  wood, 
come  out  of  it,  and  issuing  forth  once  more  to  look  for 
blackberries  in  tlie  young  freshness  of  her  heart !  What  words 
can  paint  the  Pecksniffs  in  that  tr}T.ng  hour  ?  Oh,  none  :  for 
words  have  naughty  company  among  them,  and  the  Pecksniffs 
were  all  goodness. 

But  when  the  company  arrived !  That  was  the  time. 
"When  Mr.  Pecksniff,  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  table's  head, 
■with  a  daughter  on  either  hand,  received  his  guests  in  the 
best  parloTir  and  motioned  them  to  chairs,  with  eyes  so  over- 
flowing and  countenance  so  damp  with  gracious  perspiration, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  kind  of  moist 
meekness  I  And  the  company :  the  jealous,  stony-hearted, 
distrustful  company,  who  were  all  shut  up  in  themselves,  and 
had  no  faith  in  anybody,  and  wouldn't  believe  anything,  and 
would  no  more  allow  themselves  to  be  softened  or  lulled  asleep 
by  the  Pecksniffs  than  if  they  had  been  so  many  hedgehogs 
or  porcupines  ! 

First,  there  was  Mr.  Spottletoe,  who  was  so  bald  and  had 
such  big  whiskers,  that  he  seemed  to  have  stopped  his  hair 
by  the  sudden  application  of  some  powerful  remedy,  in  the 
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vory  act  of  falling;  off  liis  liead,  and  to  have  fastened  it 
irrevocably  on  his  face.  Then  tliere  was  Mrs.  Sjiottletoe,  ■wlio 
being  much  too  .slim  for  her  years,  and  of  a  poetical  constitu- 
tion, wjis  accustomed  to  inform  her  more  intimate  friends  that 
the  said  whiskers  were  "  the  lodestar  of  her  existence  ;  "  and 
who  could  now,  by  reason  of  her  strong  affection  for  her 
uncle  Cliuzzlewit,  and  the  shock  it  gave  her  to  be  suspected  of 
testamentary  designs  upon  him,  do  nothing  but  cry — except 
moan.  Then  tliere  were  Anthony  C'huzzlewit,  and  his  son 
Jonas :  tlio  face  of  tlie  old  man  so  sharpened  by  the  wariBe.s.s 
and  cunning  of  his  life,  that  it  seemed  to  c\it  him  a  passage 
through  tlie  crowded  room,  as  he  edged  away  behind  the 
remotest  chairs ;  while  the  son  had  so  well  profited  by  the 
precept  and  example  of  the  father  that  he  looked  a  year  or 
two  the  elder  of  the  twain,  aa  they  stood  ■nHnking  their  red  eyes, 
side  by  side,  and  whispering  to  each  other,  softly.  Then  there 
was  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  of  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  who  being  almost  supematurally  disagreeable,  and  having 
a  dreary  face  and  a  bony  figure  and  a  masc\iline  voice,  was, 
in  right  of  these  qualities,  what  is  commonly  called  a  strong- 
minded  woman  ;  and  who,  if  she  covild,  would  have  established 
her  claim  to  the  title,  and  have  shown  herself,  mcntalW 
speaking,  a  perfect  Sampson,  by  shutting  up  her  brothor-in- 
law  in  a  private  madhouse,  until  he  proved  his  complete  sanity 
by  loving  her  very  much.  Beside  her  sat  her  spinster 
daughters,  three  in  number,  and  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
who  had  so  mortified  themselves  with  tight  stays,  that  their 
tempers  were  reduced  to  something  less  than  their  waists,  and 
sharp  lacing  was  expressed  in  their  very  noses.  Then  there 
}fas  a  young  gentleman,  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  verv'  dark  and  very  hairy,  and  apparently  bom  for  no 
particuliir  purjiose  but  to  save  looking-glasses  the  trouble  of 
reflecting  more  than  just  tlie  first  idea  and  sketchy  notion  of  a 
face,  which  had  never  been  carried  out.  Then  there  was  a 
solitary  female  cousin  who  was  remarkalJe  for  nothing  but 
being  very  deaf,  and  living  by  herself,  and  always  having  the 
tooth-ache,  llien  there  was  George  Chuzzlewit,  a  gay  bachelor 
cousin,  who  claimed  to  be  young  but  had  been  younger,  and 
was  inclined  to  corj)ulency,  and  rather  over-fed  himself:  to 
that  extent,  indeed,  that  liis  eyes  were  strained  in  their 
sockets,  as  if  with  constant  8uri)ri8e  ;  and  he  had  such  an 
obvious  disposition  to  pimples,  that  tlie  bright  spots  on  his 
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cravat,  and  the  rich  pattern  on  his  waistcoat,  and  even  his 
glittering  trinkets,  seemed  to  have  broken  out  upon  him,  and 
not  to  have  come  into  .existence  comfortably.  Last  of  all, 
there  were  present  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme  and  his  friend  Tigg 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  each  person  present 
disliked  the  other  mainly  because  he  or  she  did  belong  to  the 
family,  they  one  and  all  conciirred  in  hating  Mr.  Tigg  because 
he  didn't. 

Such  was  the  pleasant  little  family  circle  now  assembled  in 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  best  parlour,  agreeably  prepared  to  fall  foul 
of  Mr.  Pecksniff  or  anybody  else  who  might  venture  to  say 
anything  whatever  upon  any  subject. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  rising,  and  looking  round 
upon  them,  with  folded  hands,  "  does  me  good.  It  does  my 
daughters  good.  We  thank  you  for  assembling  here.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  with  our  whole  hearts.  It  is  a  blessed 
distinction  that  you  have  conferred  upon  us,  and  believe  me" 
• — it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  he  smiled  here — "  we  shall 
not  easily  forget  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Pecksniff,"  remarked  Mr. 
Spottletoe,  with  his  whiskers  in  a  very  portentous  state;  "but 
you  are  assuming  too  much  to  yourself,  sir.  WTio  do  you 
imagine  has  it  in  contemplation  to  confer  a  distinction  upon 
you  sir?" 

A  general  murmur  echoed  this  inquiry  and  applauded  it. 

"  If  you  are  about  to  piu'sue  the  course  with  which  you 
liave  begun  sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Spottletoe  in  a  great  heat,  and 
giving  a  violent  rap  on  the  table  with  his  knuckles,  "the 
sooner  you  desist,  and  this  assembly  separates,  the  better.  I 
am  no  stranger,  sir,  to  your  preposterous  desire  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  this  family,  but  I  can  tell  you  sir — " 

Oh  yes  indeed  !  He  tell.  He  !  What !  He  was  the  head, 
was  he !  From  the  strong-minded  woman  downwards  every- 
body fell,  that  instant,  upon  Mr.  Spottletoe,  who  after  vainly 
attempting  to  be  heard  in  silence  was  fain  to  sit  down  again, 
folding  his  arms  and  shaking  his  head,  most  wrathfully,  and 
giving  Mrs.  Spottletoe  to  imderstand  in  dumb  show  that  that 
scoundrel  Pecksniff  might  go  on  for  the  present,  but  he  would 
cut  in  presently  and  annihilate  him. 

"  I  am  not  sony,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  resumption  of  his 
address,  "  I  am  really  not  sorry  that  this  little  incident  has 
happened.     It  is  good  to  feel  that  we  are  met  here  withoiit 
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disgxiise.      It  is  good  to  know  that  we  have  uo  reserve  before 
each  otiier,  but  me  appearing  freely  iu  our  own  characters." 

Here,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  strong-Tiiindcd  woman  rose 
a  Little  way  from  her  seat,  and  trembling  violently  from  head 
t(5  foot,  more  as  it  seemed  with  passion  than  timiditj',  expressed 
a  general  hope  that  some  people  would  appear  in  their  own 
characters,  if  it  were  only  for  such  a  proceeding  having  tlie 
attraction  of  novelty  to  recommend  it ;  and  that  -when  they 
(meaning  the  some  people  before  mentioned)  talked  about 
their  relations,  they  woidd  be  carefid  to  observe  who  was 
present  in  company  at  the  time ;  otherwise  it  might  come 
round  to  those  relations'  ears,  in  a  way  they  little  expected ; 
and  as  to  red  noses  (she  observed)  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  a 
red  nose  was  any  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  people  neither  made 
nor  coloured  their  o\ni  noses,  but  had  that  feature  provided 
for  them  without  being  first  consulted;  though  even  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject  she  had  great  doubts  whether 
certain  noses  were  redder  than  other  noses,  or  indeed  half  aa 
red  as  some.  This  remark  being  received  with  a  shrill  titter 
by  the  two  sisters  of  the  speaker,  Miss  Charity  Pecksniff 
l^egged  with  much  politeness  to  be  informed  whether  any  of 
those  very  low  observations  were  levelled  at  her ;  and  recei\-iug 
no  more  explanatorj'  answer  than  was  conveyed  in  the  adage 
"  Those  the  cap  fits,  let  them  wear  it,"  immecliatcly  commenced 
a  somewhat  acrimonious  and  personal  retort,  wherein  she  wa.s 
much  comforted  and  abetted  by  her  sister  Mercy,  who  laughed 
at  the  same  with  gi-eat  heartiness :  indeed  far  more  naturally 
than  life.  And  it  being  quite  impossible  that  any  difference 
of  opinion  can  take  place  among  women  without  every  woman 
who  is  within  hearing  taking  active  part  in  it,  the  strong- 
minded  lady  and  her  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Spottletoe,  and 
tlie  deaf  cousin  (who  was  not  at  all  disqualified  from  joining 
in  the  dispute  by  reason  of  being  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
its  merits),  one  and  all  phinged  into  the  quarrel  directly. 

The  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  being  a  pretty  good  match  for  the 
tliree  Miss  Chuzzlewita,  and  all  five  young  ladies  having,  in 
tlie  figurative  langiiage  of  the  day,  a  great  amount  of  steam 
to  dispose  of,  the  altercation  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  long 
one  but  for  the  liigli  valour  and  prowess  of  the  strong-minded 
woman,  who,  in  riglit  of  her  reputation  for  powers  of  sarcasm, 
did  so  belabour  and  pummel  Mrs.  Spottletoe  with  tauntinc; 
words  that  that  poor  lady,  before  the  engagement  was  two 
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minutes  old,  had  no  refiige  Lut  in  tears.  These  she  shed  so 
plentifully,  and  so  much  to  the  agitation  and  grief  of  Mr 
Spottletoe,  that  that  gentleman,  after  holding  his  clenched 
fist  close  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  eyes,  as  if  it  were  some  natural 
curiosity  from  the  near  inspection  whereof  lie  was  likely  to 
derive  high  gratification  and  improvement,  and  after  offering 
(for  no  particular  reason  that  anybody  coiild  discover)  to  kick 
Mr.  George  Chuzzlewit  for,  and  in  consideration  of,  the  trifling 
sum  of  sixpence,  took  his  wife  under  his  arm,  and  indignantly 
withdrew.  This  diversion,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
combatants,  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  which,  after  breaking 
out  afresh  some  twice  or  thrice  in  certain  inconsiderable  spirts 
and  dashes,  died  away  in  silence. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  once  more  rose  from  his 
chair.  It  was  then  that  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  composed 
themselves  to  look  as  if  there  were  no  such  beings — not  to  say 
present,  but  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  world — as  the  three 
Miss  ChuzzleAvits :  while  the  three  Miss  Chuiizlewits  became 
equally  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  two  Miss 
Pecksniffs. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a  forgiving 
recollection  of  Mr.  Spottletoe's  fist,  "that  our  friend  should 
have  withdrawn  himself  so  very  hastily,  though  we  have  cause 
for  mutual  congratulation  even  in  that,  since  we  are  assured 
that  he  is  not  distrustful  of  us  in  regard  to  anything  we  may 
say  or  do,  while  he  is  absent.  Now,  that  is  very  soothing,  is 
it  not?" 

"  Pecksniff,"  said  Anthony,  who  had  been  watching  the 
Ahole  party  with  peculiar  keenness  from  the  first — "  don't 
you  be  a  hypocrite." 

"A  what,  my  good  sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  A  hypocrite." 

"  Charity,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "when  I  take  my 
chamber  candlestick  to-night,  remind  me  to  be  more  than 
usually  particular  in  praying  for  Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit ; 
who  has  done  me  an  injustice." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  bland  voice,  and  aside,  as  being 
addressed  to  his  daughter's  private  ear.  With  a  cheerfulness 
of  conscience,  prompting  almost  a  sprightly  demeanour,  he 
then  resumed : 

'  ■  All  our  thoughts  centreing  in  our  very  dear,  but  unkind 
relative,   and  he  being  as  it  were  beyond  our  reach,  we  are 
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itiut  ti)-d;iy,  really  as  if  we  were  a  t'uueial  i>aity,  except — a 
blessed  exceptiou — that  there  is  no  body  in  the  house." 

The  strong-niiudod  lady  was  not  at  all  sui'e  tliat  this  wa?  a 
blessed  exception.      Quite  the  contrary. 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam  !"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Bo  that 
as  it  may,  here  we  are ;  and  being  here,  we  are  to  consider 
whether  it  is  possible  by  any  jiLstifiable  means — " 

"  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I,"  said  the  strong-minded 
lady,  "  that  any  means  are  justifiable  in  such  a  case,  don't 
you?" 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  madam,  very  good — wliether  it  is 
possible  by  any  means ;  we  will  say  by  any  means ;  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  valued  relative  to  his  present  infatuation. 
■^Tiether  it  is  possible  to  make  him  acquainted  by  any  means 
with  the  real  character  and  purpose  of  that  young  female 
whose  strange,  whose  very  strange  position,  in  reference  to 
himself"- — here  Mr.  Pecksniff  sunk  his  voice  to  an  impressive 
whisper — "really  casts  a  shadow  of  disgrace  and  shame  upon 
this  family;  and  who,  we  know" — here  he  raised  his  voice 
again — "  else  why  is  she  his  companion?  harbours  the  very 
basest  designs  upon  his  weakness  and  liis  property." 

In  their  strong  feeling  on  this  point,  they,  who  agreed  in 
nothing  else,  all  concurred  as  one  mind.  Good  Heaven,  that 
she  shoidd  harbour  designs  upon  his  property !  The  strong- 
minded  lady  was  for  poison,  her  three  daughters  were  for 
Bridewell  and  bread-and-water,  the  cousin  with  the  tooth-acliP 
advocated  Botany  Bay,  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  suggestfd 
floggingf.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Tigg,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  shabbiness,  was  still  imderstood  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
lady's-man,  in  riglit  of  his  upper  lip  and  his  frogs,  indicated  a 
doubt  of  the  justifiable  nature  of  these  measures;  and  ho 
only  ogled  the  three  Miss  Chuzzlcwits  with  the  least  admixture 
of  banter  in  his  admiration,  as  though  he  woidd  observe, 
*'  You  are  positively  down  upon  her  to  too  great  an  extent, 
my  sweet  creatures,  upon  my  soul  you  are  ! " 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  crossing  liis  two  fore-fingers  in 
a  manner  which  was  at  once  conciliatory  and  argumentative  : 
"  I  will  not,  upon  the  one  hand,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she 
desen'os  all  the  inflictions  wliich  have  been  so  very  forcibly 
and  hilariously  suggested;"  one  of  his  ornamental  spntence.s; 
"  nor  wiU  I,  ujion  the  other,  on  any  account  compromise  my 
common  understaudiu}.'  as  a  man  by  making  the  assertion  that 
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-she  does  not.  What  I  would  observe  is,  that  I  think  some 
practical  means  might  be  devised  of  inducing  our  respected — • 
shall  I  say  our  revered —  ?" 

"No!"  interposed  the  strong-minded  woman  in  a  loud 
voice. 

''Then  I  -will  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  my  dear  madam,  and  I  appreciate,  and  thank  you  for, 
your  discriminating  objection- — our  respected  relative,  to 
dispose  himself  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  not 
to  the— " 

"Go  on,  pa!"   cried  Mercy. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling 
■upon  his  assembled  kindi-ed,  "  that  1  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
The  name  of  those  fabulous  animals  (pagan,  I  regret  to  say) 
who  used  to  sing  in  the  water,  has  quite  escaped  me." 

Mr.  George  Chiizzlewit  suggested  "  Swans." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Not  swans.  Very  like  swans, 
too.     Thank  you." 

The  nephew  -with,  the  outline  of  a  countenance,  speaking 
for  the  first  and  last  time  on  that  occasion,  propounded 
"  Oysters." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  his  own  peculiar  lu-banity, 
"  nor  oysters.  But  by  no  means  unlike  oysters ;  a  very 
excellent  idea ;  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  very  much.  W^ait ! 
Sirens.  Dear  me !  sirens,  of  course.  I  tliink,  I  say,  that 
means  might  be  devised  of  disposing  our  respected  relative  to 
listen  to  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  not  to  the  siren-like 
delusions  of  art.  Now  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  esteemed  friend  has  a  grandson,  to  whom  he  was,  until 
lately,  very  much  attached,  and  whom  I  could  have  wished  to 
see  here  to-day,  for  I  have  a  real  and  deep  regard  for 
him.  A  fine  young  man  :  a  very  fine  young  man  !  I  wotdd 
submit  to  you,  whether  we  might  not  remove  Mr.  Chuzzlewit's 
distrust  of  us,  and  vindicate  our  own  disinterestedness  by — " 

"  If  Mr.  George  Chuzzlewit  has  anything  to  say  to  me," 
interposed  the  strong-minded  woman,  sternly,  "  I  beg  him  to 
speak  out,  like  a  man ;  and  not  to  look  at  me  and  my 
daughters  as  if  he  could  eat  us." 

"As  to  looking,  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mrs.  Ned,"  returned 
Mr.  George,  angrily,  "  that  a  cat  is  free  to  contemplate  a 
monarch ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I  have  some  right,  having 
been  born  a  member  of  this  family,  to  look  at  a  person  wIlq 
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ouly  came  into  it  by  imirria'^e.  As  to  eating,  I  beg  to  say 
whatever  bitterness  your  jealousies  and  disappointed  exp(x;ta- 
tious  may  suggest  to  you,  that  I  am  not  a  caunilial,  ma'am." 

"  I  don't  know  that!"  cried  the  strong-minded  woman. 

"  At  all  events,  if  I  was  a  cannibal,"  said  Mr.  George 
Chuzzlewit,  greatly  stimulated  by  this  retort,  "  I  think  it 
woiJd  occur  to  me  that  a  lady  who  liad  outlived  three 
husbands  and  suffered  so  very  little  from  their  loss,  must  be 
most  uncommonly  tough." 

The  strong-minded  woman  immediately  rose. 

"  And  I  will  further  add,"  said  Mr.  George,  nodding  his 
head  violently  at  every  second  syllable;  "naming  no  names, 
and  therefore  hurting  nobody  but  those  whose  consciences  tell 
them  they  are  aUuded  to,  that  I  tliink  it  would  be  mudi 
more  decent  and  becoming,  if  those  who  hooked  and  crooked 
themselves  into  tliis  family  by  getting  on  the  blind  side  of 
some  of  its  members  before  marriage,  and  manslaughtering 
them  afterwards  by  crowing  over  them  to  that  strong  pitch 
that  they  were  glad  to  die,  would  refrain  from  acting  the  part 
of  vultures  in  regard  to  other  members  of  this  family  who  are 
living.  I  think  it  woidd  be  full  as  well,  if  not  better,  if  those 
individuals  would  keep  at  home,  contenting  themselves  with 
what  they  have  got  (luckily  for  tliem)  already ;  instead  of 
hovering  about,  and  thrusting  their  fingers  into,  a  family  pie, 
wliich  they  flavour  much  more  than  enough,  I  can  tell  them, 
when  they  are  fifty  miles  away." 

"I  might  have  been  prepared  for  tliis!"  cried  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  looking  about  her  with  a  disdainful  smile  aa 
slie  moved  towards  the  door,  followed  by  her  tliree  daughters : 
"  indeed  I  was  fidly  prepared  for  it,  from  the  first.  What 
else  coidd  I  expect  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  tliis !" 

"Don't  direct  your  halfpay-oificcr's  gaze  at  me,  ma'am,  if 
you  please,"  interj)osed  Miss  Charity ;   "  for  I  won't  bear  it." 

This  was  a  smart  stab  at  a  pension  enjoyed  by  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  during  her  second  widowhood  and  before  her 
la.st  coverture.      It  told  immensely. 

"  I  j)assed  from  tlie  memory  of  a  gratcfid  coimtrv.  you  very 
mi.serable  minx,"  .said  Mrs.  Ned,  *'  when  I  entered  tliis  family; 
and  I  feel  now,  though  I  did  not  feel  thiii,  that  it  served  me 
right,  and  that  I  lost  my  claim  upon  the  United  Kingdom  ot 
'  rreat  Britain  and  Ireland  when  I  so  degraded  myself.  Now 
my  dears,  if  you  're  quite  ready,  and  iiave  sulBciently  impn>ved 
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yourselves  by  taking  to  heart  the  genteel  example  of  these 
two  young  ladies,  I  think  we  '11  go.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  i-eally.  We  came  to  be  entertained, 
and  you  have  far  surpassed  our  utmost  expectations,  in  the 
amusement  you  have  provided  for  us.  Thank  you.  Good 
bye!" 

With  such  depai'ting  words,  did  this  strong-minded  female 
paralyse  the  Pecksniffian  energies ;  and  so  she  swept  out  of 
the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  attended  by  her  daughters, 
who,  as  with  one  accord,  elevated  their  three  noses  in  the  air, 
and  joined  in  a  contemptuous  titter.  As  they  passed  the 
parlour  window  on  the  outside,  they  were  seen  to  counterfeit  a 
perfect  transport  of  delight  among  themselves  ;  and  with  this 
final  blow  and  great  discouragement  for  those  within,  they 
vanished. 

Before  Mr.  Pecksniff  or  any  of  his  remaining  visitors  could 
offer  a  remark,  another  figure  passed  this  window,  coming,  at 
a  great  rate,  in  the  opposite  direction :  and  immediately  after- 
wards, Mr.  Spottletoe  burst  into  the  chamber.  Compared 
with  his  present  state  of  heat,  he  had  gone  out  a  man  of  snow 
or  ice.  His  head  distilled  such  oil  upon  his  whiskers,  that 
they  were  rich  and  clogged  with  unctuous  drops ;  his  face 
was  violently  inflamed,  his  limbs  trembled;  and  he  gasped 
and  strove  for  breath. 

"  My  good  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  returned  the  other  :  "  Oh  yes,  certainly  I  Oh 
to  be  sure  !  Oh  of  coiirse  !  You  hear  him  ?  You  hear  him  ? 
aU  of  you  ?  " 

"  What 's  the  matter  !  "  cried  several  voices. 

"  Oh  nothing  !  "  cried  Spottletoe,  still  gasping.  "  Nothing 
at  all !    It 's  of  no  consequence  !     Ask  liim  !    He  'U  tell  jo\i  I  " 

"I  do  not  understand  our  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
looking  about  him  in  utter  amazement.  "  I  assure  you  that 
he  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me." 

"  Unintelligible,  sir  !  "  cried  the  other.  "  UninteUigible  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  don't  know  what  has 
happened  !  That  you  haven't  decoyed  us  here,  and  laid  a 
plot  and  apian  against  us!  WiU  you  venture  to  say  that 
you  didn't  know  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  was  going,  sir,  and  that  you 
don't  know  he  's  gone,  sir  ?  " 

"  Gone  !  "  was  the  general  cry. 

"  Gone,"  echoed  Mr.    Spottletoe.      "  Gone   wliile   we   were 

VOL.   I.  V 
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sittinpf  here.  Gone.  Nobody  kno^vs  where  lie 's  gone.  Oh 
of  course  not  I  Nobodj-  knew  he  was  going.  Oli  of  course 
not '  The  landlady  thought  up  to  the  verj-  la.st  moment  that 
they  were  merely  going  for  a  ride  ;  she  had  no  other  suspicion. 
Oh  of  course  not !  She  's  not  this  fellow's  creatiu-e.  Oh  of 
course  not ! " 

Adding  to  these  exclamations  a  kind  of  ironical  howl,  and 
gazing  upon  the  company  for  one  brief  instant  afterwards,  iu 
a  sudden  silence,  the  irritated  gentleman  started  off  again  at 
the  same  tremendous  pace,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Pecksniff  to  assure  them  that  this 
new  and  opportune  evasion  of  the  fiiniily  was  at  least  as  great 
a  shock  and  surprise  to  him,  as  to  anybody  else.  Of  all  the 
bullyings  and  denunciations  that  were  ever  heaped  on  one 
unlucky  head,  none  can  ever  have  exceeded  in  energy  and 
heartiness  those  with  which  he  was  complimented  by  each  of 
his  remaining  relatives,  singly,  upon  bidding  him  farewell. 

The  moral  position  taken  by  Mr.  Tigg  was  something  quite 
tremendous ;  and  the  deaf  cousin,  who  had  the  complicated 
aggravation  of  seeing  all  the  proceedings  and  hearing  nothing 
but  the  catastrophe,  actually  scraped  her  shoes  upon  the 
scraper,  and  afterwards  distributed  impressions  of  them  aU 
over  the  top  step,  in  token  that  she  shook  tlie  dust  fi'om  her 
feet  before  quitting  that  dissembling  and  pei-fidious  mansion. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had,  in  short,  but  one  comfort,  and  that  was 
the  knowledge  that  all  these  his  relations  and  friends  had 
nated  him  to  the  very  utmost  extent  before ;  and  that  he,  for 
his  part,  had  not  distributed  among  them  any  more  love,  than, 
with  his  ample  capital  in  that  respect,  he  coidd  comfortably 
afford  to  part  A\-ith.  This  view  of  liis  affairs  j-ielded  him 
great  consolation ;  and  the  fact  deserves  to  be  noted,  as 
showing  with  what  ease  a  good  man  may  be  consoled  ujide? 
'iircixm stances  of  failure  aiid  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTAINING  A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  MR.  PECKSNIFl'V- 
NEW  PUPIL  INTO  THE  BOSOM  OF  Mil.  PECKSNIFF' S  FAMILY.  WITH  ALL 
THE  FESTIVITIES  HELD  ON  THAT  OCCASION,  AND  THE  GREAT  ENJOY- 
MENT  OF   MU.    PINCH. 

The  best  of  architects  and  land  surveyors  kept  a  horse,  in 
whom  the  enemies  already  mentioned  more  than  once  in  these 
pages,  pretended  to  detect  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  his 
master.  Not  in  his  outward  person,  for  he  was  a  raw-boned, 
liaggtird  horse,  always  on  a  much  shorter,  allowance  of  corn 
than  ^Ir.  Pecksniff ;  but  in  his  moral  character,  wherein,  said 
tliey,  he  was  full  of  promise,  but  of  no  performance.  He 
was  always,  in  a  manner,  going  to  go,  and  never  going. 
When  at  his  slowest  rate  of  travelling,  he  would  sometimes 
lift  up  his  legs  so  high,  and  display  such  mighty  action,  that 
it  was  difficidt  to  believe  he  was  doing  less  than  foxu'teen 
miles  an  hour ;  and  he  was  for  ever  so  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  own  speed,  and  so  little  disconcerted  by  opportunities  of 
comparing  himself  with  the  fastest  trotters,  that  the  illusion 
was  the  more  difficult  of  resistance.  He  was  a  kind  of  animal 
who  infused  into  the  breasts  of  strangers  a  lively  sense  of 
hope,  and  possessed  all  those  who  knew  him  better  with  a 
grim  despair.  In  what  respect,  having  these  points  of  cha- 
racter, he  might  be  faii-ly  likened  to  his  master,  that  good 
man's  slanderers  only  can  explain.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  and  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  uncharitableness  of  the 
world,  that  they  made  the  comparison. 

In  this  horse,  and  the  hooded  vehicle,  whatever  its  proper 
name  might  be,  to  which  he  was  usually  harnessed — it  was 
more  like  a  gig  with  a  tumour,  than  anything  else — all  Mr. 
Pinch's  thoughts  and  ■\^'ishes  centred,  one  bright  frosty 
morning  :  for  with  this  gaUaiit  equipage  he  was  about  to 
drive  to  Salisbury  alone,  there  to  meet  with  tlie  new  pupii, 
and  thence  to  bring  him  home  in  triiunph. 
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Blessings  on  thy  simple  heart,  Tom  Pinr  h,  h<iw  proiidlj 
dost  thou  button  up  that  scanty  coat,  called  by  a  sad  mis- 
nomer, for  these  many  years,  a  "  great "  one ;  and  how 
thorouglily  as  with  thy  cheerful  voice  thou  pleasantly  adjurest 
Sam  the  hostler  "not  to  let  him  go  yet,"  dost  thou  believi. 
that  quadruped  desires  to  go,  and  would  go  if  he  might  1 
Who  could  repress  a  smile — of  love  for  thee,  Tom  Pinch,  and 
not  in  jest  at  thy  expense,  for  thou  art  poor  enough  already, 
Heaven  knows — to  think  that  such  a  holiday  as  lies  before 
thee,  should  awaken  that  quick  flow  and  hurry  of  the  spirits, 
in  which  thou  settest  do\\u  again,  almost  imtasted,  on  the 
kitchen  window-siU,  that  great  white  mug  (put  by,  by  thy  ovm 
hands  last  night,  that  breakfast  might  not  hold  thee  late),  and 
layest  yonder  crust  upon  the  seat  beside  thee  to  be  eaten  on 
the  road,  when  thou  art  calmer  in  thy  high  rejoicing !  WTio, 
as  thou  di'ivest  off  a  happy  man,  and  noddest  with  a  grateful 
lovingness  to  Pecksniff  in  his  nightcap  at  his  chamber-^vindow, 
would  not  cry,  "  Heaven  speed  thee,  Tom,  and  send  that  thou 
wert  going  off  for  ever  to  some  quiet  home  where  thou  mightst 
live  at  peace,  and  sorrow  should  not  touch  thee  I  " 

What  better  time  for  dri\'ing,  riding,  walking,  moving 
through  the  air  by  any  means,  than  a  fresh,  frosty  morning, 
when  hope  runs  cheerily  through  the  veins  with  the  brisk 
blood,  and  tingles  in  the  frame  from  head  to  foot !  Tliis  was 
the  glad  commencement  of  a  bracing  day  in  early  winter,  such 
as  may  put  the  languid  summer  season  (speaking  of  it  when 
it  can't  be  had)  to  the  blush,  and  shame  the  spring  for  being 
sometimes  cold  by  halves.  The  slicep-bells  rang  as  clearly  in 
the  vigorous  air,  as  if  they  felt  its  wholesome  influence  like 
living  creatures  ;  the  trees,  in  lieu  of  leaves  or  blossoms,  shed 
upon  the  ground  a  fr'osty  rime  that  sparkled  as  it  fell,  and 
might  have  been  the  dust  of  diamonds — so  it  was,  to  Tom. 
From  cottage  chimneys,  smoke  went  streaming  up  high,  high, 
as  if  the  earth  had  lost  its  gi'ossn?ss,  being  so  fair,  and  must 
not  be  oppressed  by  hea\'y  vapoiir.  The  crust  of  ice  on  the 
else  rippling  brook,  was  so  transparent,  and  so  thin  in  texture, 
that  the  lively  water  might,  of  its  own  free  will,  have  stopped 
— in  Tom's  glad  mind  it  had — to  look  upon  the  lovely 
morning.  And  lest  the  sun  should  break  this  charm  too 
eagi-rly,  there  moved  between  him  and  the  gromid  a  mi.st  like 
that  which  waits  upon  the  moon  on  summer  nights — the  verj- 
•;ame  to  Tom — and  wooed  him  to  dissolve  it  gently. 
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Tom  Pinch  went  on ;  not  fast,  but  with  a  sense  of  rapid 
motion,  which  did  just  as  well ;  and  as  he  went,  all  kinds  of 
things  occurred  to  keep  him  happy.  Thus  when  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  turnpike,  and  was — Oh  a  long  way  off ! — 
he  saw  the  tollman's  wife,  who  had  that  moment  checked  a 
waggon,  run  back  into  the  little  house  again  like  mad,  to  say 
(she  knew)  that  Mr.  Pinch  was  coming  up.  And  she  was 
right,  for  when  he  di-ew  within  hail  of  the  gate,  forth  rushed 
the  tollman's  children,  shrieking  in  tiny  chorus,  "  Mr.  Pinch ! " 
— to  Tom's  intense  delight.  The  vei-y  tollman,  though  an 
ugly  chap  in  general,  and  one  whom  folks  were  rather  shy  of 
handling,  came  out  himself  to  take  the  toll,  and  give  him 
rough  good  morning  :  and  that  with  all  this,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  family  breakfast  on  a  Kttle  round  table  before  the 
fire,  the  crust  Tom  Pinch  had  brought  away  with  him  ac- 
quired as  rich  a  flavoiu-  as  though  it  had  been  cut  from  off'  a 
fairy  loaf. 

But  there  was  more  than  this.  It  was  not  only  the  married 
people  and  the  children  who  gave  Tom  Pinch  a  welcome  as 
he  passed.  No,  no.  Sparkling  eyes  and  snowy  breasts  came 
hiu'riedly  to  many  an  upper  casement  as  he  clattered  by,  and 
gave  him  back  his  greeting  :  not  stinted  either,  but  sevenfold, 
good  measui'e.  They  were  all  merry.  They  all  laughed. 
And  some  of  the  wickedest  among  them  even  kissed  their 
hands  as  Tom  looked  back.  For  who  minded  poor  Mr. 
Pinch  ?     There  was  no  harm  in  him. 

And  now  the  morning  grew  so  fair,  and  all  things  were  so 
wide  awake  and  gay,  that  the  sun  seeming  to  say — Tom  had 
no  doubt  he  said — "  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer  :  I  must  have 
a  look  " — streamed  out  in  radiant  majesty.  The  mist,  too 
shy  and  gentle  for  such  lusty  company,  fled  off,  quite  scared, 
before  it;  and  as  it  swept  away,  the  hills  and  mounds  and 
distant  pastm-e  lands,  teeming  '\\'ith  placid  sheep  and  noisy 
crows,  came  out  as  bright  as  though  they  were  imi'olled  bran 
new  for  the  occasion.  In  compliment  to  which  discovery,  the 
brook  stood  still  no  longer,  but  ran  briskly  off  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  the  water-mill,  three  miles  away. 

Mr.  Pinch  was  jogging  along,  full  of  pleasant  thoughts  and 
cheerful  influences,  when  he  saw,  upon  the  path  before  him, 
going  in  the  same  direction  with  himself,  a  traveller  on  foot, 
who  walked  with  a  light,  quick  step,  and  sang  as  he  went — 
for  certain  in  a  very  loud  voice,  but  not  uimiusically.     He 
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was  a  young-  fellow  of  some  five  or  six-aiid-twonty  perhaps, 
and  was  di-est  in  such  a  fi*eo  and  fly-away  fashion,  that  the 
long  ends  of  his  loose  red  nerkeloth  were  Btreaniinp  out 
lieliind  liim  quite  as  often  as  before;  and  the  bunch  of  liright 
winter  berries  in  tlie  buttonhole  of  liis  velveteen  coat,  was  as 
Wsible  to  Mr.  Pinch's  rearward  observation,  as  if  he  had  worn 
that  garment  wrong  side  foremost.  He  continued  to  sing 
with  so  much  energy,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  wheels 
until  it  was  close  behind  him ;  when  he  turned  a  whimsical 
face  and  very  merry  pair  of  blue  eyes  on  Mr.  Pinch,  and 
checked  hini.self  directly. 

"  Wliy,  Mark  !  "  said  Tom  Pincli,  stopping,  "  who  'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?     Well !  this  is  surprising  !  " 

Mark  touched  liis  hat,  and  said,  with  a  very  sudden  decrease 
of  vivacity,  that  he  was  going  to  Salisbury. 

"  And  how  spruce  you  are,  too  !  "  said  Mr.  Pinch,  surveying 
him  with  great  pleasure.  "  Really  I  didn't  think  you  were 
half  such  a  tight-made  fellow,  Mark  !  " 

"  Thankee,  Mr.  Pinch.  Pretty  well  for  that,  I  believe. 
It 's  not  my  faidt,  you  know.  With  regard  to  being  spruce, 
sir,  that 's  where  it  is,  you  see."  And  here  he  looked 
particularly  gloomy. 

"  Wliere  what  is?  "  Mr.  Pinch  demanded. 

"  "Wliere  the  aggravation  of  it  is.  Any  man  may  be  in 
good  spirits  and  good  temper  when  he  's  weU  di-est.  There 
ain't  much  credit  in  that.  If  I  was  very  ragged  and  very 
jolly,  then  I  should  begin  to  feel  I  had  gained  a  point,  Mr. 
Pinch." 

"  So  you  were  singing  just  now,  to  bear  up,  as  it  were, 
against  being  well  dl-essed,  eh,  Mark  ?  "  said  Pinch. 

"  Your  conversation  's  always  equal  to  print,  sir,"  rejoined 
Mark,  -witli  a  broad  griu.      "  Tliat  was  it." 

"  WoU  I  "  cried  Pinch,  "  you  are  the  strangest  3'oimg  man, 
Mark,  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  always  thought  so ;  but  now 
I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  I  am  going  to  Salisburj',  too.  Will 
you  get  in  ?     I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company." 

The  young  follow  made  his  acknowledgments  and  accepted 
the  offer ;  stepping  into  tlie  caniage  directly,  and  seating  him- 
self on  the  very  edge  of  tlie  seat  with  his  body  half  out  of  it, 
to  express  his  being  there  on  sufferance,  and  by  tlie  politeness 
of  Mr.  Pincli.  As  they  went  along,  the  conversation  pro- 
ceeded after  tliis  manner — 
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"  I  more  than  kalf  believed,  just  now,  seeing  you  so  very 
smart,"  said  Pinch,  "  that  you  must  be  going  to  be  married. 
Mark." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  've  thought  of  that,  too,"  he  replied. 
"  There  might  be  some  credit  in  being  jolly  with  a  -wdfe, 
'specially  if  the  children  had  the  measles  and  that,  and  was 
very  fractious  indeed.  But  I  'm  a' most  afraid  to  try  it.  I 
don't  see  my  way  clear." 

"  You  're  not  very  fond  of  anybody,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Pinch. 

"  Not  particular,  sir,  I  think." 

"  But  the  way  would  be,  you  know,  Mark,  according  to 
your  views  of  things,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "  to  marry  somebody 
you  didn't  like,  and  who  was  very  disagreeable." 

"So  it  would,  sii',  but  that  miglit  be  cari-jdug  out  a 
principle  a  little  too  far,  mightn't  it?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  said  Mr.  Pinch.  At  which  they  both 
laughed  gaily. 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "you  don't  half  know 
me,  though.  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  man  as  coidd 
come  out  so  strong  under  ch-cumstances  that  would  make 
other  men  miserable,  as  I  coidd,  if  I  could  only  get  a  chance 
But  I  can't  get  a  chance.  It 's  my  opinion,  that  nobody 
never  will  know  half  of  what 's  in  me,  unless  something  very 
unexpected  turns  up.  And  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  that. 
I  'm  a  going  to  leave  the  Dragon,  sir." 

"  Going  to  leave  the  Dragon ! "  cried  Mr.  Pinch,  looking 
at  him  with  great  astonishment.  "  Why,  i\rark,  you  take  my 
breath  away !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  looldng  straight  before  him  and  a 
long  way  off,  as  men  do  sometimes  when  they  cogitate  pro- 
foundly. "^Vhat's  the  use  of  my  stopping  at  the  Dhigon? 
It  an't  at  all  the  sort  of  place  for  me.  When  I  left  London 
(I'm  a  Kentish  man  by  birth,  though),  and  took  that  sitivation 
here,  I  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  the  dullest  little 
out-of-the-way  corner  in  England,  and  that  there  woidd  be 
souie  credit  in  beiag  jolly  under  such  circumstances.  But, 
Lord,  there  's  no  duliiess  at  the  Dragon  !  Skittles,  cricket, 
quoits,  niue-pins,  comic  songs,  chorusses,  company  round  the 
chimney  corner  every  winter's  evening — any  man  could  bo 
jolly  at  the  Dragon.     There's  no  credit  in  that." 

"  But  if  common  report  be  true  for  once,  Mark,  as  I  thhdi 
it  is,  being  able  to  confirm  it  by  what  I  know  myself,"  said 
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Mr.  Piiicli,  "  you  are  tlie  cause  of  half  tliis  men-iiQent,  and 
set  it  p)ing." 

"There  may  l)e  something  in  that,  too,  sir,''  answered 
Mark.      "  But  that 's  nt)  consohition." 

"  Well!  "  said  Mr.  Piuch,  after  a  short  silence,  his  usually 
subdued  tone  being  even  more  subdued  than  ever.  "I  can 
hardly  think  enough  of  what  you  tell  me.  ^^^ly,  what  will 
become  of  Mrs.  Lupin,  Mark  ?  " 

Mark  looked  more  fixedly  before  him,  and  further  off  still, 
as  he  answered  that  he  diiln't  suppose  it  would  be  much  of 
an  object  to  lier.  There  were  plenty  of  smart  ycung  fellows 
as  would  be  glad  of  the  place.      He  knew  a  dozen  himself. 

"That 's  probable  enough,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  Mrs.  Lujjin  would  be  glad  of  them.  Why,  I 
always  supposed  that  Mrs.  Lupin  and  you  would  make  a 
match  of  it,  Mark :   and  so  did  every  one,  as  far  as  I  know." 

''  I  never,"  Mark  replied,  in  some  confusion,  "said  nothing 
as  was  in  a  direct  way  courting-like  to  lier,  nor  she  to  me,  but 
I  don't  know  what  I  mightn't  do  one  of  these  odd  times,  and 
what  she  mightn't  say  in  answer.  Well,  sir,  that  wouldn't 
suit." 

"  Not  to  be  landlord  of  tlie  Dragon,  Mark  ? "  cried  Mr. 
Pinch. 

"No  sir,  certainly  not,"  returned  the  other,  •odthdrawiug 
Ids  gaze  from  tlie  horizon,  and  looking  at  his  fellow-traveller. 
"  Why,  that  woidd  be  the  ruin  of  a  man  like  me.  I  go  and 
sit  down  comfortably  for  life,  and  no  man  never  finds  me  out. 
What  woidd  be  the  credit  of  the  landlord  of  the  Dragon's 
being  jolly  ?  why,  he  couldn't  help  it,  if  he  tried." 

"Does  Mrs.  Lupin  know  you  are  going  to  leave  her?" 
Mr.  Pinch  inquired. 

"  I  haven't  broke  it  to  her  yet,  sir,  but  I  must.  I  'm  look- 
ing out  tliis  morning  for  something  new  and  suitable,"  he 
said,  nodding  towards  the  cit\\ 

"  What  kind  of  tiling  now  ?  "   Mr.  Piiuli  demanded. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  Mark  replied,  "  of  something  in  the 
frave-digging  way." 

*'  Good  Gracious,  Mark  I  "   cried  Mr.  Pimh. 

"It's  a  good  damp,  wormy  sort  of  Imsinoss,  sir,"  said 
Mark,  sliakiiig  liis  liead,  argrimontativelv,  "and  there  might 
be  some  credit  in  bemg  jolly,  witli  one's  mind  in  tliat  pursuit, 
unless  grave-diygt^rs  is  usu;illy  g^ven  that  way  ;   which  would 
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be  a  drawback.  You  don't  happen  to  know  how  that  is,  in 
general,  do  you,  sir?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "  I  don't  indeed.  I  never  thought 
upon  the  subject." 

"  In  case  of  that  not  turning  out  as  well  as  one  could  wish, 
you  know,"  said  ^lark,  musing  again,  "there's  other  busi- 
nesses. Undertaking  now.  That 's  gloomy.  There  might  be 
credit  to  be  gained  tliere.  A  broker's  man  in  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood woiddn't  be  bad  perhaps.  A  jailor  sees  a  deal  of 
misery.  A  doctor's  man  is  in  the  very  midst  of  miu'der.  A 
bailiff's  an't  a  lively  office  nat'raUy.  Even  a  tax  gatherer 
must  find  his  feelings  rather  worked  upon,  at  times.  There  's 
lots  of  trades,  in  which  I  should  have  an  opportunity^  I 
'think  ?  " 

Mr.  Pinch  was  so  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  these  remarks 
that  he  could  do  nothing  but  occasionally  exchange  a  word  or 
two  on  some  indifferent  subject,  and  cast  sidelong  glances  at 
the  bright  face  of  his  odd  friend  (who  seemed  cj:uite  imcon- 
scious  of  his  observation),  until  they  reached  a  certain  corner 
of  the  road,  close  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  when  Mark 
said  he  would  jump  doA\Ti  there,  if  he  pleased. 

"  But  bless  my  soul,  Mark,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  who  in  the 
progress  of  his  observation  just  then  made  the  discovery  that 
the  bosom  of  his  companion's  shirt  was  as  much  exposed  as  if 
it  were  midsummer,  and  was  ruffled  by  every  breath  of  air, 
"  why  don't  you  wear  a  waistcoat  ?  " 

"  What 's  the  good  of  one,  sir  ?  "   asked  Mark. 

"Good  of  one?"  said  Mr.  Prach.  "Why,  to  keep  your 
chest  warm." 

"  Lord  love  you,  sii' !  "  cried  Mark,  "you  don't  Imow  me. 
My  chest  don't  want  no  warming.  Even  if  it  did,  what  would 
no  waistcoat  bring  it  to  ?  Inflammation  of  the  limgs,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  there  'd  be  some  credit  in  being  jolly,  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs." 

As  Mr.  Pinch  returned  no  other  answer  than  such  as  was 
conveyed  in  his  di-awing  his  breath  very  hard,  and  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide,  and  nodding  his  head  very  much,  I\lark 
thanked  liim  for  his  ride,  and  without  troubling  him  to  stop, 
jumped  lightly  down.  And  away  he  fluttered,  with  his  red 
neck-kerchief,  and  his  open  coat,  down  a  cross-lane :  turning 
back  from  time  to  time  to  nod  to  Mr.  Pinch,  and  looking  one 
of  the  most  careless,  good-humoiu-ed,  comical  fellows  in  iiie 
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His  late  r oinpanion   with  a  tlxouglitful  face,  pursred  hit  wav 
to  Sali.sl)iir\'. 

Mr.  Pimh  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  Salisbury  was  a  very 
desperate  sort  of  place  ;  an  exceetling  wild  and  dissipated  citj' ; 
and  when  he  liad  put  up  the  liorse,  and  given  the  hostler  to 
understand  that  he  would  look  in  again  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  to  see  liim  take  his  corn,  he  set  forth  on  a  stroll 
about  the  streets  with  a  vague  and  not  unpleasant  idea  that 
they  teemed  wnth  all  kinds  of  mystery  and  bedevilment.  To 
one  of  his  quiet  habits  this  little  delusion  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  markot-day,  and  tlie  thorough- 
fares about  the  market-place  being  iilled  with  cai-ts,  horses, 
donkeys,  baskets,  waggons,  garden  stuff,  meat,  tripe,  pies, 
poultry,  and  hucksters'  wares  of  every  opposite  description 
and  possible  variety  of  character.  Then  there  were  young 
farmers  and  old  farmers,  with  smock  frocks,  brown  great-coats, 
drab  great-coats,  red  worsted  comforters,  leather-leggings,  won- 
derful shaped  hats,  himting-whips,  and  rough  sticks,  standing 
about  in  groups,  or  ttdlving  noisily  together  on  the  tavern  steps, 
or  pa}ang  and  rccei'ving  liuge  amounts  of  greasy  wealth,  with 
the  assistance  of  such  bulky  pocket-books  tliat  when  the}'  were 
in  their  pockets  it  was  apoplexy  to  get  them  out,  and  when  they 
were  out,  it  was  spasms  to  get  them  in  again.  Also  there 
were  farmers'  ^vives  in  beaver  bonnets  and  red  cloaks,  riding 
shaggy  horses  purged  of  all  earthly  passions,  who  went 
esoberly  into  aU  manner  of  places  v  ithout  desiring  to  know 
why,  and  who,  if  required,  would  have  stood  stock  still  in  a 
china-shop,  with  a  complete  dinner- service  at  each  hoof.  Also 
a  great  many  dogs,  who  were  strongly  interested  in  the  state 
of  the  market  and  the  bargains  of  their  masters ;  and  a  great 
confusion  of  tongues,  both  brute  and  human. 

Mr.  Pinch  regarded  everj-thing  exposed  for  sale  with  great 
delight,  and  was  particularly  struck  b}'  the  itmeraut  cutlery, 
■which  he  considered  of  the  very  keenest  kind,  insomuch  that 
he. purchased  a  pocket  knife  with  seven  bladi's  in  it,  and  not  a 
cut  (as  he  afterwards  found  out)  among  them.  When  he  had 
exhausted  the  market-place,  and  watched  the  farmers  safe  into 
the  market  diimer,  he  went  back  to  look  after  the  horse. 
Having  seen  him  eat  unto  liis  heart's  content,  he  issued  forth 
again,  to  wander  round  the  town  and  regale  himself  with  the 
shop  windows  :  previously  taking  a  long  stare  at  the  bank, 
rind   wondering  in  wliat  direction  under-gi-ound.  the  caveTUS 
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might  be,  where  they  kept  the  money ;  and  turning  to  look 
back  at  one  or  two  young  men  who  passed  him,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  articled  to  solicitors  in  the  town ;  and  who  had  a  sort 
of  fearful  interest  in  his  eyes,  as  jolly  dogs  who  Imew  a  thing 
or  two,  and  kept  it  up  tremendously. 

But  the  shops.  First  of  all,  there  were  the  jewellers'  shops, 
-with  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  displayed  therein,  and  such 
large  silver  watches  hanging  up  in  every  pane  of  glass,  that, 
if  they  were  anything  but  first-rate  goers  it  certainly  was  not 
because  the  works  could  decently  complain  of  want  of  room. 
in  good  sooth  they  were  big  enough,  and  perhaps,  as  the 
saying  is,  ugly  enough,  to  be  the  most  correct  of  all  mechan- 
.  ical  performers ;  in  Mr.  Pinch's  eyes,  however,  they  were 
sniaUer  than  Geneva  ware  ;  and  when  he  saw  one  very  bloated 
watch  announced  as  a  repeater,  gifted  with  the  uncommon 
power  of  striking  every  quarter  of  an  hour  inside  the  pocket 
of  its  happy  ovraer,  he  almost  -wished  that  he  were  rich  enough 
to  buy  it. 

But  what  were  even  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones  and 
clockwork,  to  the  bookshops,  whence  a  pleasant  smell  of  paper 
freshly  pressed  came  issuing  forth,  awakening  instant  recol- 
lections of  some  new  grammar  had  at  school,  long  time  ago, 
with  "Master  Pinch,  Grove  House  Academy,"  inscribed  in 
faidtless  writing  on  the  fly-leaf !  That  whiff  of  russia  leather, 
too,  and  all  those  rows  on  rows  of  volumes,  neatly  ranged 
within — what  happiness  did  they  suggest !  And  in  the  win- 
dow were  the  spick-and-span  new  works  from  London,  with 
the  title-pages,  and  sometimes  even  the  first  page  of  the  first 
chapter,  laid  wide  open :  tempting  unwary  men  to  begin  to 
read  the  book,  and  then,  in  the  impossibility  of  uiming  over, 
to  rush  blindly  in  and  buy  it !  Here  too  were  the  dainty 
frontispiece  and  trim  vignette,  pointing  Hke  hand-posts  on  the 
outskirts  of  great  cities,  to  the  rich  stock  of  incident  beyond  ; 
and  store  of  books,  with  many  a  grave  portrait  and  time- 
honoured  name,  whose  matter  he  kne-\v  well,  and  would  have 
given  mines  to  have,  in  any  form,  upon  the  narrow  shelf 
beside  his  bed  at  Mr.  Pecksnill's.  What  a  heart-breaking 
shop  it  was  ! 

There  was  another ;  not  quite  so  bad  at  first,  but  still  a 
trying  shop ;  where  children's  books  were  sold,  and  where 
poor  Robinson  Crusoe  stood  alone  in  his  might,  with  dog  and 
htttchet   goat-skin  cap  and  fowling-pieces ;   calmly  surveying 
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Philip  Quarll  and  tlic  host  of  imitators  round  him,  and  calling 
Mr.  Pinch  to  witness  tliat  ho,  of  all  tlio  trowd,  inipn^ssed  one 
solitary  foot-print  on  tlio  sliore  of  boyish  mi'niory,  whereof  the 
tread  of  f^eneratioiis  slioiJd  not  stir  tlie  lijjlitest  g^-ain  of  sand. 
And  there  too  were  the  Persian  tales,  with  flying  chests,  and 
students  of  enchanted  hooks  shut  up  for  yours  in  caverns  :  and 
there  too  was  Abudah,  the  merchant,  with  the  terrible  little 
old  woman  liobbling  out  of  tlie  box  in  his  bedroom  :  and  there 
tlie  mighty  talisman — the  rare  Arabian  Nights — with  Cassim 
Baba,  divided  by  four,  like  the  ghost  of  a  dreatlful  sum, 
hanging  up,  aU  gor}-,  in  the  ro1)bers'  cave.  Which  matchless 
wonders,  coming  fast  on  Mr.  Pinch's  mind,  did  so  rub  up  and 
chafe  that  wonderful  lamp  within  him,  that  when  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  busy  street,  a  crowd  of  phantoms  waited 
on  his  pleasure,  and  he  lived  again,  with  new  delight,  the 
happy  days  before  the  Pecksniff  era. 

He  had  less  interest  now  in  the  chemists'  shops,  with  their 
great  glowing  bottles  (with  smaller  rejiositories  of  brightness 
in  their  very  stoppers) ;  and  in  their  agreeatle  compromises 
between  medicine  and  perfumery,  in  the  shape  of  toothsome 
lozenges  and  virgin  honey.  Neither  had  he  the  least  regard 
(but  he  never  had  much)  for  the  tailors',  where  the  newest 
metropolitan  waistcoat  patterns  were  lianging  up,  which  by 
some  strange  transformation  always  looked  amazing  there,  and 
never  appeared  at  aU  lilve  the  same  thing  anywhere  else.  But 
he  stopped  to  read  the  playbill  at  the  theatre,  and  surveyed 
the  doorway  Avith  a  kind  of  awe,  which  was  not  diminished 
when  a  sallow  gentleman  with  long  dark  hair  came  out,  and 
told  a  boy  to  run  home  to  his  lodgings  and  bring  down  his 
broadsword.  Mr.  Pinch  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  on  hearing 
tliis,  and  miglit  have  stood  there  untU  dark,  but  that  the  old 
cathedral  bell  began  to  ring  for  vesper  service,  on  wliich  ho 
tore  himself  away. 

Now,  the  organist's  assistant  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pinch's, 
whicli  was  a  good  thing,  for  he  too  was  a  very  quiet,  gentle 
Houl,  and  had  been,  like  Tom,  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  boy  at 
school,  thongli  weD  liked  })y  tlie  noisy  follows  too.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it  (Tom  always  said  he  had  great  good  luck) 
the  assistant  changed  that  veiy  afternoon  to  be  on  duty  by 
himself,  with  no  one  in  tlie  dusty  organ-loft  but  Tom :  so 
while  he  played,  Tom  helped  him  witli  the  stops  ;  and  finally, 
the  service  being  just  over,  Tom  took  the  organ  himself.     It 
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was  tlien  turning-  dark,  and  the  yellow  ligtit  that  streamed  m 
through  the  ancient  windows  in  the  choir  was  mingled  with  a 
muj-ky  red.  As  the  gi-and  tones  resounded  through  the 
church,  they  seemed,  to  Tom,  to  find  an  echo  in  the  depth  of 
every  ancient  tomb,  no  less  than  in  the  deep  mystery  of  his 
own  heart.  Great  thoughts  and  hopes  came  crowding  on  his 
mind  as  the  rich  music  rolled  upon  the  air,  and  yet  among 
them — something  more  grave  and  solemn  in  their  purpose, 
hut  the  same — were  all  the  images  of  that  day,  down  to  its 
very  lightest  recollection  of  childhood.  The  feeling  that  the 
sounds  awakened,  in  the  moment  of  their  existence,  seemed  to 
include  his  whole  life  and  being;  and  as  the  surrounding 
realities  of  stone  and  wood  and  glass  grew  dimmer  in  the 
darkness,  these  visions  grew  so  much  the  brighter  that  Tom 
might  have  forgotten  the  new  pupil  and  the  expectant  master, 
and  have  sat  there  pouring  out  his  grateful  heart  till  midnight, 
but  for  a  very  earthy  old  verger  insisting  on  locking  up  the 
eathedi-al  forthwith.  So  he  took  leave  of  his  fi-iend,  with 
many  thanks,  groped  his  way  out,  as  well  as  he  could,  into  the 
now  lamp-lighted  streets,  and  hurried  off  to  get  his  dinner. 

All  the  farmers  being  by  this  time  jogging  homewards, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  tayem  where 
he  had  left  the  horse ;  so  he  had  his  little  table  dra-\vn  out  close 
before  the  fire,  and  feU  to  work  upon  a  well-cooked  steak  and 
smoking  hot  potatoes,  with  a  strong  appreciation  of  tlieii 
excellence,  and  a  very  keen  sense  of  enjo}Tnent.  Beside  him, 
too,  there  stood  a  jug  of  most  stupendous  Wiltshire  beer ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  '.a  hole  was  so  transcendent,  that  he  was  obliged 
every  now  and  then  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  rub  his 
hands,  and  think  about  it.  By  the  time  the  cheese  and  celery 
came,  Mr.  Pinch  had  taken  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  could 
afford  to  trifle  with  the  viands ;  now  eating  a  little,  now  drink- 
ing a  little,  now  reading  a  little,  and  now  stopping  to  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  young  man  the  new  pupil  would  turn  out  to  be. 
He  had  passed  from  this  latter  theme  and  was  deep  in  his 
book  again,  when  the  door  opened,  and  another  guest  came 
in,  bringing  with  him  such  a  quantity  of  cold  air,  that  he 
positively  seemed  at  fij-st  to  put  the  fire  out. 

"  Veiy  hard  frost  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  new-comer,  cour- 
teously acknowledging  Mr.  Pinch's  withdrawal  of  the  little 
table,  that  he  might  have  place.  "  I)on't  disturb  youi-self 
I  beg." 
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Thoup:h  he  said  this  with  a  vast  amount  of  consideration 
for  Mr.  Pinch's  comfort,  he  di-agged  one  of  the  great  leather- 
bottomed  chairs  to  tlie  very  centre  of  the  hetuth,  notwith- 
standing ;  and  sat  down  in  ii'ont  of  the  lire,  with  a  foot  on 
each  hob. 

"  My  feet  are  quite  numbed.     Ah  !     Bitter  cold  to  be  sure." 

"  You  have  been  in  the  air  some  considerable  time,  I  dare 
say?"   said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"  All  day.     Outside  a  coach,  too." 

"That  accounts  for  his  nnildug  tlie  room  so  cool,"  thought 
^Ir.  Pinch.  "  Poor  fellow  I  How  thoroughly  chilled  he  must 
be!" 

The  sti-anger  became  thouglitfiil,  likewise,  and  sat  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  looking  at  the  lii'e  in  silence.  At  length  he 
rose  and  divested  liimself  of  his  shawl  and  great-coat,  which 
(far  different  from  Mr.  Pincli's)  was  a  very  warm  and  thick 
one ;  but  he  was  not  a  whit  more  conversational  out  of  his 
great-coat  than  in  it,  for  lie  sat  down  again  in  the  same  place 
•Hiul  attitude,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  began  to  bite  his 
nails.  He  was  young — one-and-twenty,  jjerhaps — and  hand- 
some ;  with  a  keen  dark  eye,  and  a  quickness  of  look  and 
manner  which  made  Tom  sensible  of  a  great  contrast  in  his 
own  bearing,  and  caused  him  to  feel  even  more  shy  than  usual. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  room,  wliieh  the  stranger  often 
turned  to  look  at.  Tom  made  frequent  reference  to  it  also ; 
partly  from  a  nervous  sympathy  with  its  taciturn  companion  ; 
and  pai'tly  because  the  new  pupil  was  to  inquire  for  him  at 
half  after  six,  and  the  hands  were  getting  on  towards  that 
hoiir.  A\1ienever  the  stranger  caught  him  looking  at  this 
flock,  a  kind  of  confusion  came  upon  Toni  as  if  he  had  been 
found  out  in  something ;  and  it  was  a  perception  of  his  un- 
easiness wliich  caused  the  younger  man  to  say,  perhaps,  witli 
a  smile : 

"  We  both  appear  to  be  rather  particidar  about  the  time. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  a  gentleman  here." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"At  half-past  six,"  said  the  stranger. 

"At  h;df-past  six,"  said  Tom  in  the  very  same  breath; 
whereTip)n  the  otlier  looked  at  him  witli  some  siirprise. 

"The  young  gentleman,  I  expect,"  remarked  Tom,  timidly, 
"  was  to  inquire  at  that  thiie  fur  a  pcr.son  bv  tlie  name  of 
Pluck" 
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"  Dear  me !  "  cried  the  other,  jumping  up.  '  And  I  have 
been  keeping  the  fire  from  you  all  this  while  !  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  Mr.  Pinch.  I  am  the  j\Ir.  Martin  for  wliora  you 
were  to  inquire.  Pray  excuse  me.  How  do  you  do  ?  Oh, 
do  draw  nearer,  pray  !  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  "thank  you.  I  am  not  at  all 
cold ;  and  you  are ;  and  we  have  a  cold  ride  before  us. 
Well,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will.  I — I  am  very  glad,"  said  Tom, 
smiling  with  an  embarrassed  frankness  peculiarly  his,  and 
which  was  as  plainly  a  confession  of  his  own  imperfections, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  the  person  he  addi-essed,  as 
if  he  had  di-awn  one  up  in  simple  language  and  committed  it 
to  paper:  "I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  turn  out  to  be  the 
party  I  expected.  I  was  thinking,  but  a  minute  ago,  that  I 
coiild  wish  him  to  be  like  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Martin,  shaking 
hands  with  him  again ;  "  for  I  assure  you,  I  was  thinking  there 
could  be  no  such  luck  as  Mr.  Pinch's  turning  out  like  i/oit." 

"No,  really!"  said  Tom,  with  great  pleasure.  "  Are  you 
serious?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  am,"  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 
"  You  and  I  will  get  on  excellently  well,  I  know  :  which  it 's 
no  small  relief  to  me  to  feel,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
not  at  aU  the  sort  of  fellow  who  coidd  get  on  with  everybody, 
and  that's  the  point  on  which  I  had  the  greatest  doubts. 
But  they  're  quite  relieved  now. — Do  me  the  favoxir  to  ring 
the  bell,  wiUyou?" 

Mr.  Pinch  rose,  and  complied  with  great  alacrity — the 
handle  hung  just  over  Martin's  head,  as  he  warmed  himself — 
and  listened  with,  a  smiling  face  to  what  his  fiiend  went  on  to 
say.      It  was : 

"If  you  like  punch,  you'U  allow  me  to  order  a  glass  a- 
piece,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made,  that  we  may  iLsher  in  our 
friendship  in  a  becoming  manner.  To  let  you  into  a  secret, 
Mr.  Pinch,  I  never  was  so  mucli  in  want  of  something  warm 
and  cheering  in  my  life ;  but  I  didn't  like  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  foimd  drinking  it,  without  knowing  what  kind  of 
person  you  were ;  for  first  impressions,  you  know,  often  go  a 
long  way,  and  last  a  long  time." 

INIr.  Pinch  assented,  and  the  punch  was  ordered.  In  due 
coxu-se  it  came :  hot  and  strong.  After  drinking  to  each 
other  in  the  steaming  mLsture,  they  became  quite  coniidentijul. 
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"  1  'm  a  sort  of  relation  of  PecksniiT's,  you  kno\r,"  eaia 
the  young  man. 

"  Indeed!  "  cried  Mr.  Pinch. 

"  Yes.  My  grandfather  is  his  cousin,  so  he  's  kith  and  kin 
to  me,  somehow,  if  you  can  make  tliat  out.     /  can't." 

"  Then  Martin  is  your  Christian  name  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pinch, 
thoughtfully.      "Oh!" 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  returned  his  friend  :  "  I  wish  it  was  my 
surname,  for  my  own  is  not  a  very  pretty  one,  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  sign.      Chuzzlewit  is  my  name." 

"  Dear  me  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Pinch,  with  an  involuntary  start. 

"  You  're  not  surprised  at  my  having  two  names,  I 
suppose  ? "  returned  the  other,  setting  his  glass  to  his  lips. 
"  Most  people  have." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "not  at  aU.  Oh  dear  no! 
Well ! "  And  then  remembering  that  ^Ir.  Pecksniff  had 
privately  cautioned  liim  to  say  nothing  in  reference  to  the 
f)ld  gentleman  of  the  same  name  who  had  lodged  at  the 
Dragon,  but  to  reserve  all  mention  of  that  person  for  him,  he 
had  no  better  means  of  hiding  his  confusion,  than  by  raising 
his  own  glass  to  his  mouth.  Tliey  looked  at  each  other  out 
of  their  respective  tumblers  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  put 
them  down  empty. 

"I  told  them  in  the  stable  to  be  ready  for  us  ten  minutes 
ago,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  glancing  at  the  clock  again.  "  Shall 
we  go  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Wovdd  you  like  to  drive  ? "  said  Mr.  Pinch ;  liis  whole 
face  beaming  with  a  consciousness  of  the  splendour  of  his 
offer.     "  You  shall,  if  you  wish." 

""Why,  that  depends,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Martin,  laughing, 
"upon  what  sort  of  horse  you  have.  Because  if  he's  a  bad 
one,  I  would  ratlxer  keep  my  hands  wai-m  by  holding  them 
v'^omfortal >ly  in  my  great-coat  pockets." 

.  He  appeared  to  think  this  such  a  good  joke,  that  Mr.  Pinch 
was  quite  sure  it  must  be  a  capital  one.  Accordingly,  he 
laughed  too,  and  was  fully  persuaded  tliat  he  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  Then  he  settled  his  bill,  and  !Mr.  Chuz/.lcwit  jiaid  for 
trie  punch;  and  having  ^\Tap])cd  tlunnsclves  up,  to  the  extent 
of  tlieir  respective  means,  they  wont  out  together  to  the  front 
door,  whore  Mr.  Pecksniff's  property  stopped  the  way. 

''  I    won't    drive,   th-iuk    you,    Mr.    Pinch,"'    said    Martin. 
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getting  into  the  sitter's  place.      "  By  the  bye,  there  's  a  box 
of  mine."     Can  we  manage  to  take  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Tom.      "  Put  it  in,  Dick,  anj^where!  " 

It  was  not  precisely  of  that  convenient  size  which  would 
admit  of  its  being  squeezed  into  any  odd  comer,  but  Dick  the 
hostler  got  it  in  somehow,  and  ]\Ir.  Chuzzlewit  helped  him. 
It  was  all  on  Mr.  Pinch's  side,  and  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  said  he 
was  verj^  much  afi-aid  it  would  encumber  him ;  to  which  Tom 
said,  "Not  at  all;"  though  it  forced  him  into  such  ah 
awkward  position,  tiiat  he  had  nitich  ado  to  see  anything  but 
his  own  knees.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sajdng  was  verified  in  this 
instance ;  for  the  cold  air  came  from  Mr.  Pinch's  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  by  interposing  a  perfect  wall  of  box  and  man 
between  it  and  the  new  pupQ,  he  shielded  that  young  gentle- 
man effectually  :  wliich  was  a  gi-eat  comfort. 

It  was  a  clear  evening,  mth  a  bright  moon.  The  whole 
landscape  was  silvered  by  its  light  and  by  the  hoar-fi'ost ;  and 
ever}-thing  looked  exquisitely  beautiful.  At  first,  the  great 
serenity  and  peace  through  which  they  travelled,  disposed 
them  both  to  silence ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  punch 
within  them  and  the  healtliful  air  without,  made  them  loqua- 
cious, and  they  talked  incessantly.  WTien  they  were  half-way 
home,  and  stopped  to  give  the  horse  some  water,  Martin  (who 
was  very  generous  with  his  money)  ordered  another  glass  of 
punch,  which  they  di'ank  between  them,  and  which  had  not 
the  effect  of  making  them  less  conversational  than  before. 
Their  principal  topic  of  discoxu'se  was  naturally  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff and  his  family ;  of  whom,  and  of  the  great  obKgations 
they  had  heaped  upon  him,  Tom  Pinch,  with  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  his  eyes,  drew  such  a  picture,  as  would  have  inclined 
any  one  of  common  feeling  almost  to  revere  them :  and  of 
which  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  cot  the  slightest  foresight  or  pre 
conceived  idea,  or  he  certainly  (being  very  humble)  woulJ.  ucjt 
have  sent  Tom  Pinch  to  bring  the  pupil  home. 

In  this  way  they  went  on,  and  on,  and  on — in  the  language 
of  the  story-books — until  at  last  the  village  lights  appeared 
before  them,  and  the  church  spire  cast  a  long  reflection  on  the 
grave-yard  grass  :  as  if  it  were  a  dial  (alas,  the  truest  in  the 
world !)  marking,  whatever  light  shone  out  of  Heaven,  the 
flight  of  days  and  weeks  and  years,  by  some  new  shadow  on 
that  solemn  ground. 
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"  A  pretty  church ! "  said  Martin,  observing  that  bis 
companion  slackened  tlie  slack  pace  of  tlie  horse,  as  they 
approached. 

"  Is  it  not?"  cried  Tom,  with  great  pride.  "There's  the 
sweetest  little  organ  there  you  ever  heard,  I  play  it  for 
them." 

"  Indeed?"  said  Martin.  "  It  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble, 
I  should  tliink.      "NMiat  do  you  get  for  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Tom. 

"WoU,"  returned  his  friend,  "you  are  a  very  strange 
fellow !" 

To  which  remark  there  succeeded  a  brief  silence. 

"When  I  say  nothing,"  obsei-ved  Mr.  Pinch,  cheerfully,  "  I 
am  wrong,  and  don't  say  what  I  mean,  because  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  it,  and  the  means  of  passing  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  I  know.  It  led  to  something  else  the  other 
day — but  you  Mill  not  care  to  hear  about  that,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shaU.     What?" 

"It  led  to  my  seeing,"  said  Tom,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  beautiful  faces  you  can  possibly  picture 
to  yourself." 

"And  yet  I  am  able  to  picture  a  beautiful  one,"  said  hh 
friend,  thoughtfully,  "or  shoidd  be,  if  I  have  any  memory." 

"  She  came,"  said  Tom,  laying  liis  hand  upon  the  other's 
arm,  "  for  the  first  time,  very  early  in  the  morning,  wlien  it 
was  hardly  light ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  over  my  shoulder, 
st-anding  just  -within  the  porch,  I  turned  quite  cold,  almost 
believing  lier  to  be  a  spirit.  A  moment's  reflection  got  the 
better  of  tliat  of  course,  and  forhmately  it  came  to  my  relief 
so  soon,  that  I  didn't  leave  off  playing." 

"  A\niy  fortimately  ?  " 

""WTiy?  Because  she  stood  there,  listening.  I  had  my 
spectacles  on,  and  saw  lier  through  the  chinks  in  the  curtains 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you ;  and  she  was  beau ti fid.  After  a 
wlide  she  glided  off,  and  I  continued  to  pla)'  untd  slie  was  out 
of  hearing." 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Don't  you  see  ?"  responded  Toin.  "Because  she  miglit 
suppose  I  liadu't  soon  her;   and  might  return." 

"  And  did  she?  " 

"  Cert.ainly  slie  did.  Next  morning,  and  next  evening  too  : 
hut  always  when   there   were   no  people   about,  and   always 
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alone.  I  rose  earlier,  and  sat  there  later,  that  when  she 
came,  she  might  find  tlie  chiuxh  door  open,  and  the  organ 
playing,  and  nught  not  be  disappointed.  She  strolled  that 
way  for  some  days,  and  always  stayed  to  listen.  But  she  is 
gone  now,  and  of  all  unlikely  things  in  this  wide  world,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  look  upon  her 
face  again." 

"  You  don't  know  anything  more  about  her  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  you  never  followed  her  when  she  went  away  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  distress  her  by  doing  that?"  said  Tom 
Pinch.  "Is  it  likely  that  she  wanted  my  company?  She 
came  to  hear  the  organ,  not  to  see  me ;  and  would  you  have 
had  me  scare  her  from  a  place  she  seemed  to  grow  quite  fond 
of?  Now,  Heaven  bless  her!"  cried  Tom,  "to  have  given 
her  but  a  minute's  pleasure  every  day,  I  would  have  gone  ou 
playing  the  organ  at  those  times  until  I  was  an  old  man : 
quite  contented  if  she  sometimes  thought  of  a  poor  fellow 
like  me,  as  a  part  of  the  music :  and  more  than  recompensed 
if  she  ever  mixed  me  up  -with  anything  she  liked  as  well  us 
she  hked  that !  " 

The  new  pupil  was  clearly  very  much  amazed  by  ^Ir. 
Pinch's  weakness,  and  would  probably  have  told  him  so,  and 
given  him  some  good  advice,  but  for  their  opportune  arrival 
at  Mr.  Pecksniff's  door :  the  front  door  tliis  time  on  account 
of  the  occasion  being  one  of  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  The 
same  man  was  in  waiting  for  the  horse  who  had  been  adjured^ 
by  Mr.  Pinch  in  the  morning  not  to  jdeld  to  his  rabid  desire' 
to  start ;  and  after  delivering  the  animal  into  his  charge,  and 
beseeching  Mr.  Chu2zle\vit  in  a  whisper  never  to  reveal  a 
syllable  of  what  he  had  just  told  him  in  the  fulness  of  hii* 
heart,  Tom  led  the  pupil  in,  for  instant  presentation. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  clearly  not  expected  them  for  hours  to 
come:  for  he  was  surrounded  by  open  books,  and  was  glancing 
from  volume  to  volume,  with  a  black-lead  pencil  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  pair  of  compasses  in  his  hand,  at  a  vast  number  of 
mathematical  diagrams,  of  such  extraordinary  shapes  that 
they  looked  like  designs  for  fireworks.  Neither  had  Miss 
Charity  expected  them,  for  she  was  busied,  with  a  capaciousr' 
wicker  basket  before  her,  in  making  impracticable  nightcaps 
for  the  poor.  Neither  had  Miss  Mercy  expected  them,  for  she 
was  sitting  upon  her  stool,  tying  on  the — oh  good  gracious! — 
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the  petticoat  of  a  large  doll  that  she  was  di'essing  for  a  neigh- 
bour's child  :  really,  quite  a  grown-up  doll,  which  made  it 
more  confusing :  and  had  its  little  bonnet  dangling  by  the 
ribbon  from  one  of  her  fair  ciu-ls,  to  which  she  had  fastened 
it,  lest  it.shoidd  be  lost,  or  sat  upon.  It  would  be  diihcult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  conceive  a  family  so  thoroughly  taken  by 
surprise  as  tlio  Pecksniffs  were,  on  this  occasion. 

"Bless  my  life!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  up,  and 
gradually  exchanging  liis  abstracted  face  for  one  of  joyful 
recognition.  "  Here  already  !  Martin,  my  dear  boy,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  my  poor  house  !  " 

With  this  kind  greeting,  Mr.  Pecksniff  fiiirly  took  liim  to 
his  amis,  and  patted  him  several  times  upon  the  back  with 
his  right  hand' the  while,  as  if  to  express  that  his  feehugs 
during  the  embrace  were  too  much  for  utterance. 

"  But  hei-e,"  he  said,  recovering,  "  are  my  daughters, 
Martin :  my  two  only  children,  whom  (if  you  ever  saw  them) 
you  have  not .  beheld — ah,  these  sad  family  divisions  ! — since 
you  ■were  infants  together.  Xay,  my  dears,  why  blush  at 
being  detected  in  your  every-day  pursuits?  We  had  prepared 
to  give  you  the  reception  of  a  visitor,  Martin,  in  our  little 
room  of  state,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling,  "  but  I  like  this 
better — I  like  this  better  !  " 

Oh  blessed  star  of  Innocence,  wherever  you  may  be,  how 
did  joxi  glitter  in  your  home  of  ether,  when  the  two  !Miss 
Pecksniffs  put  forth,  each  her  lily  hand,  and  gave  the  same, 
witl)  mantling  cheeks,  to  Martin  I  How  did  you  twinkle,  as 
if  fluttering  with  sympathy,  when  More}'  reminded  of  the 
])onnet  in  her  hair,  hid  her  fair  face  and  turned  her  head 
aside :  the  while  her  gentle  sister  plucked  it  out,  and  smote 
her,  with  a  sister's  soft  reproof,  upon  her  buxom  shoidder  ! 

''And  how,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turning  round  iifter  the 
contcTuplation  of  these  passages,  and  taking  Mr.  Pinch  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  elbow,  "how  has  o\xv  friend  here  used 
yoil,  Martin?  " 

•  "  Very   well   indeed,   sir.     We   are   on   the   best   terms,    I 
assure  you." 

"Old  Tom  Pinch  I  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  on  him 
with  affectionate  sadness.  "  Ah !  It  seems  but  yesterday 
tliat  Thomas  was  a  boy,  fresh  from  a  scholastic  coiir.se.  Yet 
years  have  passed,  I  think,  since  Thomas  Piudi  and  I  first 
walked  the  \\  c»rlJ  toireLher  !  " 
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Mr.  Pincli  coidd  say  nothing.  He  was  too  mucli  moved 
But  he  pressed  his  master's  hand,  and  tried  to  thank  him. 

"And  Thomas  Pinch  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a 
deeper  voice,  "  will  walk  it  yet,  in  mutual  faithfulness  and 
friendship  !  And  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  either  of  us  be  run 
over,  in  any  of  those  busy  crossings  which  divide  the  streets 
of  life,  the  other  wiU  convey  him  to  the  hospital  in  Hope,  and 
sit  beside  his  bed  in  Bounty  1 " 

"  Well,  well,  well !  "  he  added  in  a  happier  tone,  as  he 
shook  Mr.  Pinch's  elbow,  hard.  "No  more  of  this  !  Martin, 
ray  dear  fiiend,  that  you  may  be  at  home  within  these  walls, 
let  me  show  you  how  we  live,  and  where.     Come  !  " 

With  that  he  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and,  attended  by 
his  young  relative,  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  At  tlie  door, 
he  stopped. 

"  You  '11  bear  us  company,  Tom  Pinch  ?  " 

Ay,  cheerfidly,  though  it  had  been  to  death,  woidd  Tom 
have  followed  him :  glad  to  lay  down  his  life  for  such  a  man  I 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  opening  the  door  of  an  opposite 
parlour,  "  is  the  little  room  of  state,  I  mentioned  to  you.  My 
girls  have  pride  in  it,  jVIartin  !  This,"  opening  another  door, 
"is  the  little  chamber  in  which  my  works  (slight  things  at 
best)  have  been  concocted.  Poiirait  of  myself  by  Spiller. 
Bust  by  Spoker.  The  latter  is  considered  a  good  Kkeness. 
I  seem  to  recognise  something  about  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  nose,  myself." 

Martin  thought  it  was  very  like,  but  scarcely  intellectual 
enough.  Mr.  Pecksniff  observed  that  the  same  fault  had 
been  found  with  it  before.  It  was  remarkable  it  shoidd  have 
struck  his  young  relation  too.  He  was  glad  to  see  he  had 
an  eye  for  art. 

"  Various  books  you  obsen^e,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  wall,  "connected  with  our  piu-suit. 
I  have  scribbled  myself,  but  have  not  yet  published.  B(- 
careful  how  you  come  up  stairs.  This,"  opening  another 
door,  "is  my  chamber.  I  read  here  when  the  family  suppose 
I  have  retired  to  rest.  Sometimes  I  injure  my  health,  rather 
more  than  I  can  quite  justify  to  myself,  by  doing  so ;  but  art 
is  long  and  time  is  short.  Every  facility  you  see  for  jotting 
down  crude  notions,  even  here." 

These  latter  M^ords  were  explained  by  his  pointing  to  a 
sunaU  round  talde  on  which  were  a  lamp,  divers  sheets  of 
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papor,  a  piece  of  India  nibhor,  and  a  case  of  instrnmonts :  all 
put  ready,  in  case  an  arcliitectural  idea  shoidd  come  into 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  head  in  the  night ;  in  wliich  event  he  would 
instantly  leap  out  of  bed,  and  fix  it  for  ever. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  opened  another  door  on  the  same  floor,  and 
shut  it  again,  all  at  once,  as  if  it  were  a  Blue  Chamber.  But 
before  he  had  well  done  so,  he  looked  smilingly  round,  and 
said  "'SMiy  not?" 

Martin  coiddn't  say  why  not,  because  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it.  So  Mr.  Pecksniff  answered  liimself,  by 
throwing  open  the  door,  and  saying  : 

"  My  daughters'  room.  A  poor  first-floor  to  us,  but  a 
bower  to  them.  Very  neat.  Very  airy.  Plants  you  observe ; 
hyacinths;  books  again;  birds."  These  birds,  by  the  bye, 
comprised  in  all  one  staggering  old  sparrow  'n'ithout  a  t;ul, 
which  had  been  borrowed  expressly  from  the  kitchen.  "  Siuh 
ti-ifles  as  girls  love  are  here.  Nothing  more.  Those  who 
seek  heartless  splendour,  would  seek  here  in  vain." 

With  that  he  led  them  to  the  floor  above. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  throAving  wide  the  door  of  the 
memorable  two-pair  front ;  "  is  a  room  where  some  talent  has 
been  developed,  I  believe.  This  is  a  room  in  which  an  idea 
ff)r  a  steeple  occurred  to  me,  that  I  may  one  day  give  to  the 
world.  We  work  here,  my  dear  oSIartin  Some  areliitecta 
have  been  bred  in  this  rooln  :   a  few,  I  think,  Mr.  Pinch  ?  " 

Tom  fully  assented ;  and,  what  is  more,  fully  believed  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  passing  the  candle  rapidly 
fv'om  roll  to  roll  of  paper,  "  some  traces  of  our  doings  here. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  north.  From  the  south.  From 
tlie  east.  From  the  west.  From  the  south-east.  From  the 
nor'-west.  A  bridge.  An  alms-house.  A  jail.  A  chiuxh. 
A  powder-magazine.  A  wine-cellar.  A  portico.  A  summer- 
house.  An  ice-house.  Plans,  elevations,  sections,  every  kind 
of  thing.  And  this,"  he  added,  ha^'ing  by  this  time  reached 
another  large  chamber  on  the  same  stoiy,  with  four  little  beds 
in  it,  "  this  is  3'our  room,  of  which  Mr.  Pindi  here,  is  tlv 
(|ui('t  sharer.  A  southern  asju^-t ;  a  channiug  pros])0(t ;  Mr. 
Pinch's  little  library,  you  perceive ;  everything  agreeable  and 
appropriate.  If  there  is  any  additional  comfort  you  would 
desire  to  have  here  at  any  time,  pray  mention  it.  Even  to 
strangers — far  less  to  you,  my  dear  Martin — there  is  no 
restriction  un  that  point." 
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It  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  may  be  stated  in  corrobora- 
tion of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  that  any  pupil  had  the  most  liberal 
permission  to  mention  anything  in  this  way  that  suggested 
itself  to  his  fancy.  Some  yoimg  gentlemen  had  gone  on 
mentioning  the  very  same  thing  for  five  years  without  ever 
being  stopped. 

"The  domestic  assistants,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "sleep 
above ;  and  that  is  all."  After  which,  and  listening  com- 
placently as  he  went,  to  the  encomiums  passed  by  his  young 
Mend  on  the  arrangements  generally,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
parlour  again. 

Here  a  great  change  had  taken  place  ;  for  festive  prepara- 
tions on  a  rather  extensive  scale  were  already  completed,  and 
the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  were  awaiting  their  return  with 
hospitable  looks.  There  were  two  bottles  of  currant  wine — 
white  and  red ;  a  dish  of  sandwiches  (very  long  and  very 
slim)  ;  another  of  apples ;  another  of  captain's  biscuits  (which 
are  always  a  moist  and  jovial  sort  of  viand) ;  a  plate  of 
oranges  cut  up  small  and  gritty ;  -ndth  powdered  sugar,  and 
a  highly  geological  home-made  cake.  The  magnitude  of 
these  preparations  quite  took  away  Tom  Pinch's  breath  :  for 
though  the  new  pupils  were  usually  let  down  softly,  as  one 
may  say,  particularly  in  the  wine  department,  which  had  so 
many  stages  of  declension,  that  sometimes  a  young  gentleman 
was  a  whole  fortnight  in  getting  to  the  pump ;  still  this  was 
a  banquet :  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor's  feast  in  private  life :  a 
something  to  think  of,  and  hold  on  by,  afterwards. 

To  this  entertainment,  which,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  had  the  additional  choice  quality  that  it  was  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  night,  being  both  light  and  cooi,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff besought  the  company  to  do  full  justice. 

"  Martin,"  he  said,  "  will  seat  himself  between  you  two,  my 
dears,  and  Mr.  Pinch  will  come  by  me.  Let  us  drink  to  our 
new  inmate,  and  may  we  be  happy  together !  Martin,  my 
dear  friend,  my  love  to  you !  Mr.  Pinch,  if  you  spare  the 
bottle  we  shall  quarrel." 

And  trying  (in  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  rest)  to 
look  as  if  the  wine  were  not  acid  and  didn't  make  him  wink, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  did  honour  to  his  own  toast. 

"This,"  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  party,  not  the  wine,  "  is 
a  mingling  that  repays  one  for  much  disappointment  and 
vexation.     Let   us   be   merry."     Here   he   took  a  captain's 
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biscuit.      "It  is  a  poor  licart   that   never  rojoiocs;   and    our 
hearts  are  not  poor  ?     No  !  " 

"With  such  stimulants  to  merriment  did  he  beguile  tho 
time,  and  do  tho  honours  of  the  tahlo ;  while  Mr.  Pinch, 
perhaps  to  assure  himseli'  that  what  ho  saw  and  hoard  was 
holiday  reality,  and  not  a  charming  dream,  ate  of  everything, 
and  in  particular  disposed  of  the  slim  sandwiches  to  a  sur- 
prising extent.  Nor  was  he  stinted  in  his  draughts  of  \vine  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  remembering  Mr.  Pecksnili's  speech, 
attacked  the  bottle  with  such  vigour,  that  every  time  he  filled 
his  glass  anew,  Miss  Charity,  despite  her  amiable  resolves, 
could  not  repress  a  fixed  and  stouy  glare,  as  if  her  eyes  had 
rested  on  a  ghost.  Mr.  Pecksniff  also  became  thoughtful  at 
those  moments,  not  to  say  dejected:  but,  as  he  knew  the 
vintage,  it  is  very  likely  he  may  have  been  speculating  on  the 
probable  condition  of  Mr.  Pinch  upon  the  morrow,  and  dis- 
cussing within  himself  the  best  remedies  for  colic. 

Martin  and  the  young  ladies  were  excellent  friends  already, 
and  compared  recollections  of  their  childish  days,  to  their 
mutual  liveliness  and  entertainment.  Miss  Mercy  laughed 
immensely  at  ever}i;hing  that  was  said ;  and  sometimes,  after 
glancing  at  the  happy  face  of  Mr.  Pinch,  was  seized  with  such 
fits  of  mirth  as  brought  her  to  the  very  confines  of  hysterics. 
But,  for  these  bursts  of  gaiety,  her  sister,  in  her  better  sense, 
reproved  her ;  observing,  in  an  angry  whisper,  that  it  was 
far  from  being  a  theme  for  jest ;  and  that  she  had  no  patience 
with  the  creature  ;  though  it  generally  ended  in  her  laughing 
too — but  much  more  moderately — and  saying,  that  indeed  it 
was  a  little  too  ridiculous  and  intolerable  to  be  serious  about. 

At  length  it  became  high  time  to  remember  the  first  clause 
of  that  great  discovery  made  by  the  ancient  pliilosopher,  for 
securing  health,  riches,  and  wisdom  ;  theinfallibility  of  which 
has  been  for  generations  verified  by  the  enormous  fortunes, 
constantly  amassed  by  chimney-sweepers  and  other  persons 
who  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  betimes.  Tho  young  ladies 
accordingly  rosr-,  aud  liaving  taken  leave  of  Mr.  Chuzzlewit 
with  much  sweetness,  aud  of  their  father  with  much  duty, 
and  of  Mr.  Pinch  with  much  coudesceiusion,  retired  to  their 
bower.  Mr.  Pecksniff  insisted  on  accompanying  his  young 
friend  up-stairs,  for  personal  superintendence  of  his  comforts; 
and  taking  him  by  the  ai-m,  conducted  him  once  more  to  hia 
bedroom,  followed  by  Mr.  Pinch,  who  bore  the  light. 
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"  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff,  seating  himself  with  folded 
arms  on  one  of  the  spare  beds.  "  I  don't  see  any  snuffers  in 
that  candlestick.  Will  you  obHge  me  by  going  down,  and 
asking  for  a  pair  ?  " 

Mr    Pin(;li,  only  too  happy  to  be  useful,  went  off  directly. 

"■  You  will  excuse  Thomas  Pinch's  want  of  polish,  Martin," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a  smile  of  patronage  and  pity,  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  the  room.      "  He  means  well." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  su'.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Yes.  Thomas  Pinch 
means  well.  Ke  is  very  grateful.  I  have  never  regretted 
having  befriended  Thomas  Pinch." 

"  I  should  think  you  never  would,  sir." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "No.  I  hope  not.  Poor 
fellow,  he  is  always  dis^wsed  to  do  his  best ;  but  he  is  not 
gifted.  You  will  make  him  useful  to  you,  Martin,  if  you 
please.  If  Thomas  has  a  faiilt,  it  is  that  he  is  sometimes 
a  little  apt  to  forget  his  position.  But  that  is  soon  checked. 
Worthy  soul !  You  will  find  him  easy  to  manage.  Good 
night ! " 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Pinch  had  returned  with  the  snuffers. 

"And  good  night  to  ijou,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff.  "And 
sound  sleep  to  you  both.     Bless  you  !     Bless  you  !  " 

Invoking  this  benediction  on  the  heads  of  his  young  friends 
vd\h.  great  fervour,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  room ;  while  they, 
being  tired,  soon  fell  asleep.  If  Martin  dreamed  at  all,  some 
clue  to  the  matter  of  his  visions  may  possibly  be  gathered 
from  the  after-pages  of  tliis  history.  Those  of  Thomas  Pinch 
were  all  of  holidays,  chmx-h  organs,  and  seraphic  Pecksniffs. 
It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Pecksniff  dreamed  at  all,  or  even 
sought  his  pillow,  as  he  sat  for  full  two  hours  before  the  fii-e 
in  his  own  chamber,  looking  at  the  coaLs  and  thinkiug  deeply. 
But  he,  too,  slept  and  dreamed  at  last.  Thus  in  the  tpuet 
hours  of  the  night,  one  house  shuts  in  as  many  incoherent 
and  incongruous  fancies  as  a  madman's  head. 
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CnAPTER    VI. 

COMPRI8KS,  AMOXO  OTHEK  IMl'OllTAXT  MATTERS,  PECKS^aFFIAV  AXD  ARCIII- 
TKCTrUAL,  AN-  EXACT  RELATION  OF  THE  PUOGUESS  MADE  IIY  MR. 
PI.NCH    IX    THE    COXFIUENCE    AXU    FRIENDSHIP    Ol'    THE    XE'.V    PUPIL. 

It  was  morning ;  and  the  beautiful  Aurora,  of  whom  so 
much  hath  been  MTitten,  said,  and  sung,  did,  with  her  rosy 
fingers,  nip  and  tweak  Miss  Pecksniff's  nose.  It  was  the 
froHcsome  custom  of  the  Goddess,  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
fair  Cherry,  so  to  do  ;  or  in  more  prosaic  plirase,  the  tip  of 
that  feature  in  the  sweet  girl's  countenance,  was  always  very 
red  at  breakf^ist-time.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  it  wore,  at 
that  season  of  the  day,  a  scraped  and  frostj'  look,  as  if  it  had 
been  rasped  ;  wliile  a  similar  phenomenon  developed  itself  in 
her  humour,  which  was  then  observed  to  be  of  a  sharp  and 
acid  quality,  as  tliough  an  extra  lemon  (figuratively  speaking) 
had  been  squeezed  into  the  nectar  of  her  disposition,  and  had 
rather  damaged  its  flavour. 

This  additional  piuigency  on  the  part  of  the  fair  young 
creature  led,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  such  slight  conse- 
quences as  the  copious  dilution  of  Mr.  Pinch's  tea,  or  to  hia 
coming  off  uncommonly  short  in  respect  of  butter,  or  to  other 
the  like  results.  But  on  the  morning  after  the  Installation 
Banquet,  she  suffered  liim  to  wander  to  and  fro  among  the 
eatables  and  drinkaljlos,  a  perfectly  free  and  imcheckcd  man  ; 
so  utterly  to  Mr.  Pinch's  wonder  imd  confusion,  that  like  the 
wretched  captive  wlio  recovered  his  lil)erty  in  his  old  age,  he 
could  make  but  little  use  of  his  enlargement,  and  fell  into  a 
strange  kind  of  flutter  for  want  of  some  kind  hand  to  scrape 
Jiis  bread,  and  cut  him  off  in  the  article  of  sugar  with  a 
lump,  and  pay  him  those  other  little  attentions  to  which  he 
was  accustomed.  Tliere  was  something  almost  awfid,  too, 
alto'.rt  the  self-possession  of  the  new  pupil;  who  "troubled" 
Mr.  Pocksiiiir  fi>r  tlii^  loaf,  and  liclpcd  luiii.«olf  to  a  rasher  of 
that  gentleman' p  o^vn  particular  and  i)rivate  bacon,  wilJi  all 
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the  coolness  in  life.  He  even  seemed  to  tlunk  tliat  he  was 
doing  quite  a  regular  thing,  and  to  expect  that  Mr.  Pinch 
would  follow  his  example,  since  he  took  occasion  to  observe  of 
that  young  man  "that  he  didn't  get  on:"  a  speech  of  so 
tremendous  a  character,  tliat  Tom  cast  down  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily, and  felt  as  if  he  himself  had  committed  some  horrible 
deed  and  heinous  breach  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  confidence.  In- 
deed, the  agony  of  having  such  an  indiscreet  remark  addressed 
to  him  before  the  assembled  family,  was  breakfast  enough  in 
itself,  and  would,  wdthout  any  other  matter  of  reflection,  have 
settled  Mr.  Pinch's  business  and  quenched  his  appetite,  for  one 
meal,  though  he  had  been  never  so  hungrj'. 

The  yoimg  ladies,  however,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  likewise, 
remained  in  the  very  best  of  spirits  in  spite  of  these  severe 
trials,  though  with  something  of  a  mysterious  understanding 
among  themselves.  "VMien  the  meal  was  nearly  over,  Mr. 
Pecksniff  smilingly  explained  the  cause  of  their  common 
satisfaction. 

"It  is  not  often,"  he  said,  "Mai-tin,  that  my  daughters  and 
I  desei-t  our  quiet  home  to  pursue  the  giddy  round  of  pleasures 
that  revolves  abroad.     But  we  think  of  doing  so  to-day." 

".Indeed,  sii- !"   cried  the  new  pupil. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  tapping  his  left  hand  with  a 
letter  which  he  held  in  his  right.  "  I  have  a  summons  here 
to  repair  to  London ;  on  professional  business,  my  dear 
Martin  ;  strictly  on  professional  business  ;  and  I  promised  my 
girls,  long  ago,  that  whenever  that  happened  again,  they 
should  accompany  me.  We  shall  go  forth  to-night  by  the 
heavy  coach — like  the  dove  of  old,  my  dear  Martin — and  it 
will  be  a  week  before  we  again  deposit  our  olive-branches  in 
the  passage.  When  I  say  olive-branches,"  observed  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, in  explanation,  "  I  mean,  our  unpretending  luggage." 

"  I  hope  the  young  ladies  will  enjoy  their  trip,"  said 
Martin. 

"  Oh  !  that  I  'm  sure  we  shall  i"  cried  Mercy,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  Good  gi-acious.  Cherry,  my  dai-ling,  the  idea  of 
London !  " 

"  Ardent  child  !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gazing  on  her  in  a 
dreamy  way.  "  And  yet  there  is  a  melancholy  sweetness  in 
these  youthful  hopes  !  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they  never 
can  be  realised.  I  remember  thinking  once  myself,  in  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  that  pickled  onions  grew  on  trees,  and 
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that  ever}-  clejjliaut  was  lioni  witli  an  impregTiable  castle  on 
his  back.  I  liave  not  foimd  the  fact  to  be  so  ;  far  fr(jin  it ;  aud 
yet  those  visions  have  comforted  me  under  circumstances  oi 
triiJ.  Even  when  I  have  had  the  anguish  of  discovering  that 
I  have  nourished  in  my  breast  an  ostrich,  and  not  a  human 
pupil — even  in  that  hour  of  agony,  they  have  soothed  me." 

At  this  di-ead  allusion  to  John  Westlock,  Mr.  Pinch  pre- 
cipitately choked  in  his  tea;  for  he  had  that  very  morning 
received  a  letter  from  him,  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  very  well  knew. 

"  You  will  take  care,  my  dear  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnifl", 
resuming  his  former  cheerfidness,  "that  the  house  does  not 
run  away  in  our  absence.  We  leave  3'ou  in  charge  of  cvery- 
•thing.  There  is  no  myster}' ;  all  is  free  and  open.  Unlike 
the  young  man  in  the  Eastern  tale — who  is  described  as  a 
one-eyed  almanack,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Pinch  ?" — 

"  A  one-eyed  calender,  I  think,  sir,"  fault ered  Tom. 

"  They  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  compassionately ;  "or  they  used  to  be 
in  my  time.  Unlike  that  yoimg  man,  my  dear  Martin,  you 
are  forbidden  to  enter  no  corner  of  this  house ;  but  are  re- 
quested to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home  in  every  part  of  it. 
You  will  be  jovial,  my  dear  Martin,  and  will  kill  the  fatted 
calf  if  you  please  !  " 

There  was  not  the  least  objection,  doubtless,  to  the  young 
man's  slaughtering  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use  any  calf, 
fat  or  lean,  that  he  might  happen  to  find  upon  the  premises ; 
bxit  as  no  such  animal  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  grazing  on 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  estate,  this  request  must  be  considered  rather 
as  a  polite  compliment  than  a  substantial  hospitality.  It  was 
the  finishing  ornament  of  the  conversation  ;  for  when  he  had 
delivered  it,  Mr.  Pecksniff  rose,  and  led  the  way  to  that  hotbed 
of  architectural  genius,  the  two-pair  front. 

"  Lot  me  see,"  he  said,  searching  among  the  papers,  ''  how 
you  can  best  employ  yourself,  Martin,  while  I  am  absent. 
Suppo.se  you  were  to  give  me  your  idea  of  a  monument  to  a 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  or  a  tomb  for  a  slieriff ;  or  your 
notion  of  a  cow-hou.se  to  be  erected  in  a  nol)leman's  park. 
Do  you  know,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peck.snitf,  folding  his  hands 
and  looking  at  his  young  relation  with  an  air  of  pensive 
interest,  "  that  I  sliould  very  much  like  to  see  your  notion  of 
a  cow-house  ?  " 

Hut  Martin   by  no  means  appeared  to  relish  this  suggestion 
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"  A  pump,"  said  Mr.  PecksnifiF,  "  is  very  chaste  practice 
1  have  foxind  that  a  lamp-post  is  calculated  to  refine  the  mind 
and  give  it  a  classical  tendency.  An  ornamental  turnpike 
has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  imagination.  What  do  you 
say  to  beginning  with  an  ornamental  tui-npike  ?" 

"  Whatever  Mr.  Pecksniff  pleased,"  said  Martin,  doubt- 
fuUy. 

"  Stay,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  Come  !  as  you  're  ambitious, 
and  are  a  very  neat  draughtsman,  you  shall — ha  ha ! — you 
shall  try  your  hand  on  these  proposals  for  a  grammar-school : 
regulating  your  plan,  of  course,  by  the  printed  particvdars. 
Upon  my  word,  now,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  merrily,  ''  I  shall  be 
very  curious  to  see  what  you  make  of  the  grammar- schooL 
Who  knows  but  a  young  man  of  your  taste  might  hit  upon 
sometliing,  impracticable  and  imlikely  in  itself,  but  which  I 
could  put  into  shape  ?  For  it  really  is,  my  dear  Martin,  it 
really  is  in  the  finishing  touches  alone,  that  great  experience 
and  long  study  in  these  matters  tell.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Now  it 
really  will  be,"  continued  Mr.  Pecksniff,  clapping  his  young 
friend  on  the  back  in  his  di'oll  humour,  "  an  amusement  to 
me,  to  see  what  you  make  of  the  grammar-school." 

Martin  readily  Tindertook  this  task,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  forth- 
with proceeded  to  entrust  him  with  the  materials  necessary  for 
its  execution  :  dwelling  meanwliile  on  the  magical  effect  of  a 
few  finishing  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  master;  wliich, 
indeed,  as  some  people  said  (and  these  were  the  old  enemies 
again !)  was  unquestionably  very  surprising,  and  almost 
miraculous  ;  as  there  were  cases  on  record  in  which  the  mas- 
terly inti'oduction  of  an  additional  back  window,  or  a  kitchen 
door,  or  half-a-dozen  steps,  or  even  a  water  spout,  had  made 
the  design  of  a  pupil  Mr.  Pecksniff's  own  work,  and  had 
brought  substantial  rewards  into  that  gentleman's  pocket 
But  such  is  the  magic  of  genius,  which  changes  all  it  handles 
into  gold  ! 

"  \Mien  your  mind  requires  to  be  refreshed,  by  change  of 
occupation,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "Thomas  Pinch  will  instruct 
you  in  the  art  of  surveying  the  back  garden,  or  in  ascertaining 
the  dead  level  of  the  road  between  this  house  and  the  finger- 
post, or  in  any  other  practical  and  pleasing  pursuit.  There 
are  a  cart-load  of  loose  bricks,  and  a  score  or  two  of  old 
flower-pots,  in  the  back-yard.  If  you  coidd  pile  them  up,  my 
dear  JIartin,  into  any  form  which  would  remind  me  on  my 
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return — say  of  St.  Potor's  at  Rome,  or  tlie  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople — it  would  be  at  once  improving  to 
you  and  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  And  now,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  in  conclusion,  "to  drop,  for  the  present,  our 
professional  relations  and  advert  to  private  matters,  I  sludl  be 
glad  to  talk  with  you  in  my  o^vn  room,  whUe  I  pack  up  my 
portmanteau." 

Martin  attended  him  ;  and  they  remained  in  secret  con- 
ference together  for  an  hour  or  more ;  leaving  Tom  Piu(  li 
alone.  When  the  young  man  returned,  he  was  verj'  taciturn 
and  dull,  in  which  state  he  remained  all  day ;  so  that  Tom, 
after  trying  him  once  or  twice  with  intlilfercnt  conversation, 
felt  a  delicacy  in  obtruding  himself  upon  his  thouglits,  and 
said  no  more. 

He  would  not  have  had  leisure  to  say  much,  had  his  new 
friend  been  ever  so  loquacious:  for  first  of  all  Mr.  Pecksniif 
called  him  down  to  stand  upon  the  top  of  his  por^^manteuu  iuid 
represent  ancient  statues  there,  until  such  time  as  it  would 
consent  to  be  locked ;  and  then  Miss  Charity  called  him  to 
come  and  cord  her  trunk :  and  then  Miss  Mercy  sent  for  him 
to  come  and  mend  her  box  ;  and  then  he  ^\Toto  the  fullest 
possible  cards  for  all  the  luggage ;  and  tlien  he  volunteered 
to  carry  it  all  do-mi  stairs ;  and  after  that  to  see  it  safely 
carried  on  a  couple  of  barrows  to  the  old  finger-post  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  ;  and  then  to  mind  it  tiU  the  coach  came  up. 
In  short,  his  day's  work  woidd  have  been  a  pretty  heavy  one 
for  a  porter,  but  liis  thorough  good- will  made  nothing  of  it ; 
and  as  he  sat  upon  the  luggage  at  last,  waiting  for  the  Peck- 
sniffs, escorted  by  the  new  pupil,  to  come  do'W'n  the  lane,  his 
heart  M^as  light  with  the  hope  of  having  pleased  his  bene- 
factor. 

"  I  was  almost  afraid,"  said  Tom,  taldng  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  Aviping  his  face,  for  he  was  hot  A\-ith  bustling 
about  though  it  was  a  cold  day,  "  tliat  I  shoiddn't  have  had 
time"  to  ^Tite  it,  and  that  would  liave  been  a  thousand  pities  : 
postage  fronx  such  a  distance  lieing  a  serious  consideration, 
when  one's  not  rich.  She  will  lie  glad  to  see  my  hand,  jjoor 
girl,  and  to  hear  tJiat  Pecksnili'  is  a.s  kind  as  ever.  I  wuidd 
have  asked  John  ^^'estlock  to  call  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  all 
about  me  by  word  of  mouth,  but  I  was  ali-aid  lie  might  speak 
against  Pecksniff  to  her,  and  make  her  imeasy.  Besides, 
they  aie   particular  pet)ple  whei'e  she  is,  and   it  might  Iiavc 
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rendered  her  situation  uncomfortable  if  she  had  had  a  visit 
from  a  young  man  like  John      Poor  Ruth  !" 

Tom  Pinch  seemed  a  little  disposed  to  be  melancholy  for 
half  a  minute  or  so,  but  he  found  comfort  very  soon,  and 
pursued  his  ruminations  thus  : 

"  I  'm  a  nice  man,  I  don't  think,  as  John  used  to  say 
(John  was  a  kind,  merry-hearted  fellow  :  I  wish  he  had  liked 
Pecksniff  better)  to  be  feeling  low,  on  account  of  the  distance 
between  us,  when  I  ouglit  to  be  thinking,  instead,  of  my 
extraordinary  good  luck  in  having  ever  got  here.  I  must 
have  been  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  I  am  sure, 
to  have  ever  come  across  Pecksniff.  And  here  have  I  fallen 
again  into  my  usual  good-luck  with  the  new  pupil !  Such  an 
affable,  generous,  free  fellow,  as  he  is,  I  never  saw.  ^^^ly, 
we  were  companions  directly  !  and  he  a  relation  of  Pecksniff's 
too,  and  a  clever,  dashing  youth  who  might  cut  his  way 
through  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  cheese !  Here  he  comes 
while  the  words  are  on  my  lips,"  said  Tom :  "  walking  down 
the  lane  as  if  the  lane  belonged  to  him." 

In  truth,  the  new  pupil,  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the 
honovir  of  having  Miss  Mercy  Pecksniff  on  his  arm,  or  by  the 
affectionate  adieus  of  that  yoimg  lady,  approached  as  Mr. 
Pinch  spoke,  followed  by  Miss  Charity  and  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
As  the  coach  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  Tom  lost  no  time 
in  entreating  the  gentleman  last  mentioned,  to  undertake  the 
delivery  of  his  letter. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  glancing  at  the  superscription. 
"  For  your  sister,  Thomas.  Yes,  oh  yes,  it  shall  be  delivered, 
Mr.  Pinch.  Make  your  mind  easy  upon  that  score.  She 
shall  certainly  have  it,  Mr.  Pinch." 

He  made  the  promise  with  so  much  condescension  and 
patronage,  that  Tom  felt  he  had  asked  a  great  deal  (this  had 
not  occurred  to  his  mind  before),  and  thanked  him  earnestly. 
The  ]Miss  Pecksniffs,  according  to  a  custom  they  had,  were 
amused  beyond  description,  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Pinch's 
sister.  Oh  the  fright !  The  bare  idea  of  a  Miss  Pinch ! 
Good  heavens ! 

Tom  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  them  so  merry,  for  he  took 
it  as  a  token  of  their  favour,  and  good-humoured  regard. 
Therefore  he  laughed  too  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  wished 
them  a  pleasant  journey  and  safe  return,  and  was  quite  brisk. 
Even  when  the  coach  had  rolled  away  with  the  olive-branches 
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in.  the  boot  nnrl  the  family  of  doves  inside,  lie  stood  waving 
his  hand  and  huwing :  so  nnich  pratilied  by  the  unujsuaUy 
coiu'teous  demeanour  of  the  young  ladies,  tliat  he  was  quite 
regariUess,  for  tlie  moment,  of  Martin  Clmzzlewit,  who  stood 
leiining  thoughtfiillv  against  the  finger-post,  and  who  after 
disposing  of  his  fair  charge  liad  liardly  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  gi'ound. 

The  perfect  silence  wliich  ensued  upon  the  bustle  and 
departure  of  the  coach,  together  with  the  sharp  air  of  the 
■^^^ntry  afternoon,  roused  them  botli  at  the  same  time.  They 
turned,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  moved  off,  arm-in-arm 

"  How  melancholy  you  are ! "  said  Tom ;  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Martin.  "  Very  little 
more  than  was  the  matter  yesterday,  and  much  more,  I  hope, 
than  will  be  the  matter  to-morrow.    I  'm  out  of  spirits,  Pinch." 

"  "NVeU,"  cried  Tom,  "  now  do  you  know  I  am  in  capital 
spirits  to-day,  and  scarcely  ever  felt  more  disposed  to  be  good 
company.  It  was  a  very  kind  tiling  in  your  predecessor,  John, 
to  write  to  me,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Martin  carelessly :  "I  should  have 
thought  he  woidd  have  had  enough  to  do  to  enjoy  himself, 
without  thinldng  of  you,  Pinch." 

"  Just  what  I  felt  to  be  so  very  likely,"  Tom  rejoined  : 
"  but  no,  Le  keeps  liis  word,  and  says,  '  My  dear  Pinch,  I 
often  think  of  you,'  and  all  sorts  of  kind  and  considerate  tilings 
of  that  description." 

"  He  must  be  a  devilish  good-natured  fellow,"  said  Martin, 
somewhat  pee\'ishly :  "  because  he  can't  mean  that,  you 
know." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  can,  eh?"  said  Tom,  looking  wist- 
fidly  in  his  companion's  face.  "  He  says  so  to  please  me, 
you  think  ?  " 

.  "  ^VTiy,  is  it  likely,"  rejoined  Martin,  with  greater  earnest- 
ness, "  that  a  yoimg  man  newly  escaped  from  this  kennel  of  a 
place,  and  fresh  to  aU  tlie  delights  of  being  his  o^^•n  master  in 
London,  can  have  much  leisure  or  inclination  to  think 
favourably  of  anNihing  or  anybody  lie  lias  left  behind  him 
here  ?     I  put  it  to  you,  Pinch,  is  it  natural?" 

After  a  short  reHcction,  Mr.  Pincli  replied,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  such  thing,  and  tliat  he  hud  no  doubt  Mai-tin  knew  best 
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"Of  course  1  know  best,"  Martin  observed. 

"  Yes,  I  feel  tliat,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  mildly.  "  I  said  so.' 
A-ud  when  he  had  made  this  rejoinder,  they  fell  into  a  blank 
silence  again,  which  lasted  until  they  reached  home  :  by  which 
time  it  was  dark. 

Now,  Miss  Charity  Pecksniff,  in  consideration  of  the  in 
convenience  of  carrjdng  them  with  her  in  the  coach,  and  the 
iiuj)ossibility  of  preserving  them  by  artificial  means  until  the 
family's  return,  had  set  forth,  in  a  couple  of  plates,  thn 
fragments  of  yesterday's  feast.  In  virtue  of  which  liberuJ 
arrangement,  they  had  the  happiness  to  find  awaiting  them  in 
the  parlour  two  chaotic  heaps  of  the  remains  of  last  night's 
pleasure,  consisting  of  certain  filmy  bits  of  oranges,  some 
mummied  sandwiches,  various  disrupted  masses  of  the 
geological  cake,  and  several  entire  captain's  biscuits.  That 
choice  liquor  in  which  to  steep  these  dainties  might  not  be 
wanting,  the  remains  of  the  two  bottles  of  currant  wine  had 
been  poured  together  and  corked  with  a  cui'l-paper ;  so  that 
every  material  was  at  hand  for  making  quite  a  heaw  night 
of  it. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit  beheld  these  roystering  preparations  with 
infinite  contempt,  and  stii-ring  the  fii'e  into  a  blaze  (to  the 
great  destruction  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  coals),  sat  moodily  down 
before  it,  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  he  could  find.  That 
he  might  the  better  squeeze  himself  into  the  small  corner  that 
was  left  for  him,  ^Mr.  Pinch  took  up  his  position  on  Miss 
Mercy  Pecksniff's  stool,  and  setting  his  glass  down  upon  the 
hearth-rug  and  putting  his  plate  upon  his  knees,  began  to 
enjoy  himself. 

If  Diogenes  coming  to  life  again  coidd  have  rolled  himself, 
tub  and  all,  into  Mr.  Pecksniff's  parlour,  and  could  have  seen 
Tom  Pinch  as  he  sat  on  Mercy  Pecksniff's  stool  with  his  plate 
and  glass  before  him,  he  coidd  not  have  faced  it  out,  though 
in  his  surliest  mood,  but  must  have  smiled  good-temperedly. 
The  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction  of  Tom ;  his  surpassing 
appreriiition  of  the  husky  sandwiches,  which  crumbled  in  his 
mouth  like  sawdust ;  the  unspeakable  relish  with  which  he 
swallowed  the  thin  wine  by  drops,  and  smacked  his  lips,  ux 
though  it  were  so  rich  and  generous  that  to  lose  an  atom  of 
its  fruity  flavour  were  a  sin ;  the  look  with  which  he  paused 
sometimes,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  proposing  silent  toasts 
to    himself,     and   the    anxious    shade    that   came    upon    hi? 
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contented  face  when  after  wundcriuf;  round  tlie  room,  exult 
ing  in  its  uiiiiivadiMl  sn\igiiess,  liis  glance  encountered  the  dull 
Ijrow  of  his  companion;   no  c^Tiic  in  the  world,  though  in  his 
hatred  of  its  men  a  very  gi-itfln,  could  have  \\  itlistood  these 
things  in  Thomas  Pinch. 

Some  men  would  have  slapped  him  on  the  hack,  and 
pledged  him  in  a  Inunper  of  the  currant  wine,  tluaigli  it  had 
been  the  sharpest  vinegar — ay,  and  liked  its  Ilavour  too  ; 
some  would  have  seized  him  hy  his  honest  hand,  and  thanked 
liim  for  tlio  lesson  that  liis  simple  nature  tauglit  them.  Some; 
would  have  laughed  with,  and  others  would  have  laughed  at 
him;  of  which  last  class  was  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  who,  imable 
to  restrain  himself  at  last,  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  That 's  right."  said  Tom,  nodding  approvingly.  "  Cheer 
up  I     That 's  capital  I  " 

At  which  encouragement,  yoimg  Martin  laughed  again : 
and  said,  as  soon  as  he  liad  breath  and  gravity  enough : 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  3'ou  are,  Pinch." 

"  Didn't  you  though  ?  "  said  Tom.  "  Well,  it 's  very 
likely  you  do  fijid  me  strange,  because  I  have  hardly  seen 
anything  of  the  world,  and  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  I 
dare  say  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well  for  my  time  of  life,"  rejoined  Martin,  drawing 
his  chair  still  nearer  to  tlie  fire,  and  spreading  his  feet  out  on 
the  fender.  "  Deuce  take  it,  I  must  talk  openly  to  somebody. 
I'll  talk  openly  to  you,  Pinch." 

"  Do ! "  said  Tom.  "  I  shall  take  it  as  being  very  friendly 
of  you." 

"  I'm  not  in  your  way,  am  I?  "  inquired  Martin,  glancing 
down  at  Mr.  Piucli,  who  was  by  this  time  looking  at  the  fire 
over  liis  leg. 

"  Not  at  all!"  cried  Tom. 

"  You  must  know  then,  to  make  short  of  a  long  story."  said 
^lartin,  beginning  with  a  kind  of  effort,  as  if  the  revelation 
were  not  agreeable  to  him:  "  that  I  have  been  bred  up  from 
childhood  with  great  expectations,  and  have  always  been  taught 
to  believe  that  I  should  l)e,  one  day,  very  ridi.  So  I  sluiuld 
have  been,  but  for  certain  brief  reasons  which  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  and  wliich  have  led  to  my  being  disinherited." 

"  By  your  father?"  inquired  Mr.  Pinch,  with  open  eyes. 

"  By  my  grandfather.  1  have  had  no  paieuts  these  muu} 
years.      Scarcely  within  my  n-membrance.'' 
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— -"Neither  have  I,"  said  Tom,  touching  the  young  man's 
hand  with  his  own  and  timidly  withdrawing  it  again. 
"  Dear  me  !  " 

"  Why.  as  to  that  you  know,  Pinch,"  pursued  the  other, 
stirring  the  fire  again,  and  speaking  in  his  rapid,  ofF-hand 
way  :  "  it's  all  very  right  and  proper  to  be  fond  of  parents 
when  we  have  them,  and  to  bear  them  in  remembrance  after 
they  're  dead,  if  you  have  ever  kno^vn  anything  of  them. 
But  as  I  never  did  know  anything  about  mine  personally,  you 
know,  why  I  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  sentimental  about 
'em.     And  I  am  not :  that's  the  truth." 

Mr.  Pinch  was  just  then  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  bars. 
But  on  his  companion  pausing  in  this  place,  he  started,  and 
said  "Oh!  of  course" — and  composed  himself  to  listen 
again. 

"  In  a  word,"  said  Martin,  "  I  have  been  bred  and  reared 
aU.  my  life  by  this  grandfather  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken. 
Now,  he  has  a  gi-eat  many  good  points ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  I  '11  not  disguise  the  fact  fi-om  you  ;  but  he  has 
two  very  great  faults,  which  are  the  staple  of  his  bad  side. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  the  most  confii-med  obstinacy  of 
character  you  ever  met  with  in  any  human  creature.  In  the 
second,  he  is  most  abominably  selfish." 

"Is  he  indeed  ?  "  cried  Tom. 

"  In  those  two  respects,"  returned  the  other,  "  there  never 
was  such  a  man.  I  have  often  heard  from  those  who  know, 
til  at  they  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  failings  of  our 
family ;  and  I  beheve  there  's  some  truth  in  it.  But  I  can't 
say  of  my  own  knowledge.  All  Ihave  to  do,  you  know,  is  to 
be  very  thankful  that  they  haven't  descended  to  me,  and  to  be 
very  careful  that  I  don't  contract  'em." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pinch.      "  Very  proper." 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Martin,  stirring  the  fire  once  more, 
and  drawing  his  chair  stiU  closer  to  it,  "  his  selfishness  makes 
him  exacting,  you  see ;  and  his  obstinacy  makes  him  resolute 
in  his  exactions.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  always 
exacted  a  great  deal  from  me  in  the  way  of  respect,  and 
submission,  and  self-denial  when  his  wishes  were  in  question, 
and  80  forth.  I  have  borne  a  great  deal  from  him,  because  1 
have  been  under  obligations  to  him  (if  one  can  ever  be  said  to 
be  under  obligations  to  one's  own  grandfatlier),  and  because  1 
have  beeu  really  attached  to  him ;  but  we  have  had  a  great 
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many  quarrols  for  all  that,  for  I  coiild  not  accommodate 
myself  to  his  ways  very  often — not  out  of  tho  least  reference 

to  myself  you  understand,  but  because "  he  stammered 

here,  and  was  i-athor  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Pinch  beinj^  about  the  worst  man  in  tlio  world  to  lielp 
anybody  out  of  a  difficidty  of  this  sort,  said  nothinp^. 

"  Well  I  as  you  understand  me,"  resumed  Martin,  quickly, 
"  I  needn't  hunt  for  tlie  precise  expression  I  want.  Now,  I 
come  to  the  cream  of  my  story,  and  the  occasion  of  my  being 
here.      I  am  in  love,  Pinch." 

Mr.  Pinch  looked  up  into  his  face  with  increased  interest. 

"  I  say  I  am  in  love.  I  am  in  love  with  one  of  the  most 
•beautifid  g'irls  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  But  she  is  wliolly 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  my  grandfather ; 
and  if  he  were  to  know  that  she  favoured  my  passion,  she 
would  lose  her  home  and  everything  she  possesses  in  the 
world.     There  is  nothing  very  selfish  in  that  love,  I  think?  " 

"  Selfish  !  "  cried  Tom.  "  You  have  acted  nobly.  To 
love  her  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  and  yet  in  consideration  for  her 
state  of  dependence,  not  even  to  disclose " 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Pinch?"  said  Martin 
pettishly :  "  don't  malte  3'ourself  ridiculous,  my  good  fellow  I 
"\Miat  do  you  mean  by  not  disclosing  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Tom.  "  I  thought  you 
meant  that,  or  I  wouldn't  have  said  it." 

"  K  I  didn't  tell  her  I  loved  her,  where  woidd  be  the  use 
of  my  being  in  love  ?  "  said  Martin  :  "  unless  to  keep  m3'self 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  worry  and  vexation  ?  " 

"  Tliut's  true,"  Toni  answered.  "  Well !  I  can  <ruoss  what 
she  said  when  3'ou  told  lier,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Martin's 
handsome  face. 

"  ^^^ly,  not  exactly.  Pinch,"  he  rejoined,  witli  a  slight 
fro^-n :  "  because  she  has  some  girlish  notions  about  duty 
and  gratitude,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  are  rather  hard  to 
fathom ;  but  in  the  main  you  are  right.  Her  heart  was 
mine,  I  fuund." 

"  Just  what  I  supposed,"  said  Tom.  "  Quite  natural  I  " 
and,  in  his  great  satisfaction,  lie  took  a  long  sip  out  of  his 
wine-glass. 

"  Although  I  had  conducted  myself  from  the  first  with  the 
utmost  circumspection."  pursiU'd  Martin,  "  I  had  not  managed 
matters   so   well  but   that  my   grandfather,    who    is    full    01 
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jealousy  and  distrust,  suspected  me  of  loving  her.  He  said 
nothing  to  her,  but  straightway  attacked  me  in  private,  and 
cliarged  me  with  designing  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  to  himsell 
(there  you  observe  his  selfishness),  of  a  j'oung  creature  whom 
he  had  trained  and  educated  to  be  his  only  disinterested  and 
faithfid  companion  when  he  shoxdd  have  disposed  of  me  in 
marriage  to  his  heart's  content.  Upon  that,  I  took  fire 
immediately,  and  told  him  that  with  his  good  leave  I  would 
dispose  of  myself  in  marriage,  and  would  rather  not  be 
knocked  down  by  him  or  any  other  auctioneer  to  any  bidder 
whomsoever." 

Mr.  Pinch  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  looked  at  the  fire 
harder  than  he  had  done  yet. 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  said  INIartin,  "  that  this  nettled  liim, 
and  that  he  began  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  complimentary  to 
myseK.  Interview  succeeded  interview ;  words  engendered 
words,  as  they  always  do  ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  I 
was  to  renoimce  her,  or  be  renounced  by  him.  Now  you 
must  bear  in  mind,  Pinch,  that  I  am  not  only  desperately 
fond  of  her  (for  though  she  is  poor,  her  beauty  and  intellect 
woidd  reflect  great  credit  on  anyl)ody,  I  don't  care  of  what 
pretensions,  who  might  become  her  husband),  but  that  a  chier 
ingredient  in  my  composition  is  a  most  determined —  " 

"Obstinacy,"  suggested  Tom  in  perfect  good  faith.  But 
the  suggestion  was  not  so  well  received  as  he  had  expected ; 
for  the  young  man  immediately  rejoined,  with  some  irritation, 

"  ^^^lat  a  fellow  you  are,  Pinch  !  " 

"  I  beg  youi-  pardon,"  said  Tom,  "  I  thought  you  wanted  a 
word." 

"  I  didn't  want  that  word,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  told  you 
Dbstinacy  wiis  no  part  of  my  chai-acter,  did  I  not  ?  I  was 
going  to  say,  if  you  had  given  me  leave,  that  a  chief 
ingTcdient  in  my  composition  is  a  most  determined  firmness." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Tom,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  and  nodding 
**  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  !  " 

"  And  being  firm,"  pursued  Martin,  "  of  course  I  was  not 
going  to  yield  to  him,  or  give  way  by  so  much  as  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch." 

"No,  no,"  said  Tom. 

"  On  the  contrary ;  the  more  he  urged,  the  more  I  was 
determined  to  oppose  him." 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  said  Tom. 
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"  Very  well,"  re-joined  Martin,  throwin;^  himself  back  in 
his  cliair,  with  a  careless  wave  of  both  hauds,  as  if  the  subject 
were  quite  settled,  and  nothing  more  coiJd  be  said  about  it — 
"  Tliere  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  here  am  1 1'" 

Mr.  Pinch  sat  staring  at  tlie  fii-o  fur  some  minutes  with  a 
puzzled  look,  such  as  he  miglit  have  assumed  if  some  uneom- 
moidy  dilticult  conuiuh'um  had  been  proposed,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  guess,     At  length  he  said  : 

"  Pecksniff,  of  course,  you  had  known  before?" 

"  Only  by  name.  No,  I  had  never  seen  him,  for  my 
grandfather  kept  not  only  himself  but  me,  aloof  from  all  his 
relations.  But  our  separation  took  place  in  a  tovra  in  the 
adjtiining  county.  From  that  place  I  came  to  Salisbury,  and 
tliere  I  saw  Pecksniff's  advertisement,  which  I  answered, 
liaving  always  had  some  natural  taste,  I  believe,  in  the 
matters  to  which  it  referred,  and  tliinking  it  might  suit  rne. 
As  soon  as  I  found  it  to  be  liis,  I  was  doubly  bent  on  coming 
to  him  if  possible,  on  account  of  his  being — " 

"  Such  an  excellent  man,"  interposed  Tom,  rubbing  his 
hands  :   "  so  he  is.      You  were  quite  right." 

"  ^yiij  not  so  much  on  that  account,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,"  returned  Martin,  "  as  becaiLse  my  grandfather  hiis 
an  inveterate  dislike  to  him,  and  after  the  old  man's  arbitrary 
treatment  of  me  I  had  a  natural  desire  to  run.  as  directly 
counter  to  all  his  opinions  as  I  could.  "Well  !  as  I  said  before, 
here  I  am.  My  engagement  with  the  young  lady  I  have  been 
telling  you  about,  is  likely  to  be  a  tolerably  long  one ;  for 
neither  her  prospects,  nor  mine,  are  very  bright ;  and  ol 
course  I  shall  not  think  of  manying  until  I  am  well  able  to 
do  so.  It  would  never  do,  you  know,  for  me  to  be  plunging 
myself  into  poverty  and  shabbiness  and  love  in  one  room  up 
three  pair  of  stairs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  To  say  notliing  of  her,"  remarked  Tum  Piiuli,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  Martin,  rising  to  warm  his  back, 
and  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece.  "To  say  notliing  <  f 
her.  At  the  same  time,  of  course  it 's  not  very  hard  upon  her 
to  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case :  first, 
because  she  loves  me  very  much  ;  and  secondly,  because  I 
have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  on  her  account,  and  might  liave 
done  much  better,  you  know." 

It  was  a  verj'  long  time  before  Tom  said  "Certainly;''   ho 
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long,  that  he  might  have  taken  a  nap  in  the  interval,  but  he 
did  say  it  at  last. 

"  Now,  there  is  one  odd  coincidence  connected  with  this 
love-story,"  said  Martin,  "  which  brings  it  to  an  end.  You 
remember  what  you  told  me  last  night  as  we  were  coming 
here,  about  your  prett^i^  visitor  in  the  church  ?" 

"  Surely  I  do,"  said  Tom,  rising  from  his  stool,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  chair  from  which  the  other  had  lately  risen, 
that  he  might  see  his  face.      "  Undoubtedly." 

"  That  was  she." 

"I  knew  what  you  were  going  to  say,"  cried  Tom,  looking 
fixedly  at  him,  and  speaking  very  softly.  "  You  don't  tell 
me  so  ?" 

•'  That  was  she,"  repeated  the  young  man.  "  After  what  I 
have  heard  from  Pecksniff,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  came 
and  went  with  my  grandfather. — Don't  you  drink  too  much 
of  that  sour  -wine,  or  you  'U  have  a  fit  of  some  sort,  Pinch,  I 
see." 

"  It  is  not  very  wholesome,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Tom,  setting 
do-«Ti  the  empty  glass  he  had  for  some  time  held.  "  So  that 
was  she,  was  it  ?" 

Martin  nodded  assent :  and  adding,  with  a  restless  impa- 
tience, that  if  he  had  been  a  few  days  earlier  he  would  have 
seen  her ;  and  that  noAv  she  might  be,  for  an}i:hing  he  knew, 
hundreds  of  miles  away;  threw  himself,  after  a  few  turns 
across  the  room,  into  a  chair,  and  chafed  like  a  spoilt  child. 

Tom  Piach's  heart  was  very  tender,  and  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  most  indifferent  person  in  distress ;  still  less  one 
who  had  awakened  an  interest  in  him,  and  who  regarded  him 
(either  in  fact,  or  as  he  supposed)  with  kindness,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  lenient  construction.  Whatever  his  own  thoughts 
had  been  a  few  moments  before — and  to  judge  from  his  face 
they  must  have  been  pretty  serious — he  dismissed  them 
instantly,  and  gave  his  young  friend  the  best  counsel  and 
comfort  that  occurred  to  him. 

"  All  will  be  well  in  time,"  said  Tom,  "  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  some  trial  and  adversity  just  now  will  only  serve  to  make 
you  more  attached  to  each  other  in  better  days.  I  have  always 
read  that  the  truth  is  so,  and  I  have  a  feeling  within  me, 
which  tells  me  how  natural  and  right  it  is  tliat  it  should  be. 
What  never  ran  smooth  yet,"  said  Tom,  with  a  smile,  which 
despite  the  homeliness  of  his  face,  was  pleasanter  to  see  than 
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many  a  proud  bciuity's  briglitest  glance :  "  what  never  ran 
Bmooth  yet,  can  hardly  he  expected  to  change  its  character  lor 
us ;  so  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  fasliion  it  into  the 
very  hest  shape  we  can,  by  ])atience  and  good-hum otit.  I 
have  no  power  at  all ;  I  noodu't  toll  you  that ;  but  I  have  fin 
excellent  wiU  ;  and  if  I  could  ever  be  of  use  to  jou,  in  any 
way  whatever,  how  very  glad  I  .shoidd  be  I" 

''Thank  you,"  said  Martin,  shaking  his  hand.  "You're 
■d  good  fellow,  upon  my  word,  and  speak  very  kindly.  Of 
course  you  know,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  he 
drew  his  chair  towards  the  fire  again,  "  I  shoidd  not  hesitate 
to  avail  myself  of  your  services  if  you  could  help  me  at  all ; 
but  mercy  on  us!" — Here  he  rumpled  his  hair  impatiently 
with  his  hand,  and  looked  at  Tom  as  if  he  took  it  rather  ill 
that  he  was  not  somebody  else — "  You  might  as  well  Ije  a 
toasting-fork  or  a  fr}-ing-pan,  Pinch,  for  any  help  }ou  can 
render  me." 

"  Except  in  the  inclination,"  said  Tom,  gently. 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure.  I  meant  that,  of  course.  If  inclination 
went  for  anything,  I  shoidtbi't  want  help.  I  tell  you  what 
you  may  do,  tliough,  if  you  will — at  the  present  moment  too." 

"  "What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Tom. 

"  Read  to  me." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  cried  Tom,  catching  up  the  candle, 
with  enthusiasm.  "  Excuse  my  leaving  you  in  the  dark  a 
moment,  and  I  '11  fet<^h  a  book  directly,  ^^^lat  will  you  like  ? 
Shidvspeixre?" 

''  Ay  !"  replied  his  friend,  yawning  and  stretching  himself. 
"He'll  do.  I  am  tired  with  the  bustle  of  to-day,  and  the 
novelty  of  everything  about  me ;  and  in  such  a  case,  there  's 
no  greater  luxury  in  the  world,  I  think,  than  beiag  read  to 
sleep.     You  won't  mind  my  going  to  sleep,  if  I  can  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  I"  cried  Tom. 

"Then  begin  as  soon  as  you  like.  You  needn't  leave  off 
wlion  you  see  me  getting  drowsy  (ludess  you  feel  tired),  for 
it's  plea.sant  to  wake  gi-adually  to  the  .soimds  again.  Diil 
3-ou  ever  try  that?" 

"  No,  I  never  tried  that,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well !  You  can,  you  know,  one  of  these  daj-s  when 
we're  both  in  the  right  humour.  Don't  mind  leaving  me  in 
tlie  dark.      Look  sharp  !  " 

Mr.  Pinch  lust  no  time   in   moving  away  ;   and  in  a  minute 
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or  two  returned  with  one  of  the  precious  vohimes  from  the 
shelf  beside  his  bed.  Martin  had  in  the  meantime  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  bj 
constructing  before  the  fire  a  temporary  sofa  of  tlrree  chairs 
with  IMercy's  stool  for  a  pillow,  and  lying  down  at  full-lengt3_i 
upon  it. 

•'  Don't  be  too  loud,  please,"  he  said  to  Pinch. 

•'  No,  no,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  're  sure  you  're  not  cold  ?" 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  Tom. 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  then." 

Mr.  Pinch  accordingly,  after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 

.  book  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  were  living  and  highly 

cherished  creatures,  made  his  own  selection,    and  began  to 

read.     Before  he  had  completed  fifty  lines,    his  fi-iend  was 

snoring. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Tom,  softly,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
head  to  peep  at  him  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  "  He  is 
very  young  to  have  so  much  trouble.  How  trustful  and 
generous  in  him  to  bestow  all  this  confidence  in  me.  And 
that  was  she,  was  it  ?  " 

But  suddenly  remembering  their  compact,  he  took  up  the 
poem  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  off,  and  went  on  reading ; 
always  forgetting  to  snuif  the  candle,  imtil  its  wick  looked  like 
a  mushroom.  He  gradually  became  so  much  interested,  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  replenish  the  fii-e  ;  and  was  only  reminded 
of  his  neglect  by  ^Martin  Chuzzlewit  starting  up  after  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  crying  with  a  shiver : 

"Why,  it 's  nearly  out,  I  declare  I  No  wonder  I  dreamed 
uf  being  frozen.  Do  call  for  some  coals.  Wliat  a  fellow  )ou 
are,  Piudi  ! " 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

IN   WlltCTI  MR.  CHF.VT    StTME    ASSERTS    THE    INDEPEKnEVCB    OP    HIS  SPnUT ; 
AND    THE    BLUE    DUAGON    LOSES    A    LIMB. 

Martin  bpfran  to  work  at  the  fi^i'animar-school  next  morn- 
ing, w'ith  so  iimch  vigour  and  expedition,  tliat  Mr.  Pinch  had 
new  reason  to  do  homage  to  the  natural  endowments  of  that 
young  gentleman,  and  to  acknowledge  his  infiaite  superiority 
to  himself.  The  new  pupil  received  Tom's  compliments  very 
graciously ;  and  having  by  this  time  conceived  a  real  regard 
for  him,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  predicted  that  they  would 
always  be  tlie  very  best  of  ftiends,  and  that  neither  of  them, 
he  was  certain  (but  particularly  Tom),  would  ever  have  reason 
to  regret  the  day  on  which  they  became  acquainted.  Mr. 
Pinch  was  delighted  to  hear  him  say  this,  and  felt  so  much 
flattered  by  his  kind  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection, 
that  lie  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the  pleasure  they  afi'orded 
him.  And  indeed  it  may  be  observed  of  this  friendship,  such 
as  it  was,  that  it  had  within  it  more  likely  materials  ol 
endurance  tliau  many  a  sworn  brotherhood  tliat  has  been 
rich  in  promise ;  for  so  long  as  the  one  party  found  a  pleasure 
in  patronising,  and  the  other  in  beiiig  patronised  (which  waa 
in  the  very  essence  of  their  respective  characters),  it  was  ol 
eill  possible  events  among  the  least  probable,  that  the  twin 
demons,  Envy  and  Pride,  woiJd  ever  arise  between  them. 
So  in  ven,'  many  cases  of  friendship,  or  wliat  passes  for  it,  the 
old  axiom  is  reversed,  and  like  clings  to  unlike  more  than  to 
like. 

Tln-y  were  lioth  viry  busy  on  the  afternoon  succeeding  the 
family's  departure — Martin  with  the  grammar-school,  and 
Tom  in  balancing  certain  receipts  of  rents,  and  deducting 
Mr.  Peck-sniffs  commission  from  the  same  ;  in  which  abstruse 
employment  lie  was  mucli  di.'^tracted  by  a  hal)it  his  new  friend 
had  of  wliistling  aloud,  while  he  was  drawing — wlien  they 
werf)  not  a   little   bturtled   by  the   unexpected  obtrusiou  iutc 
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that  sanctuary  of  genius,  of  a  human  head,  which  although 
a  shaggy  and  somewhat  alarming  head,  in  appearance,  smiled 
affably  upon  them  fi'om  the  doorway,  in  a  manner  that  was 
at  once  waggish,  conciliatory,  and  expressive  of  approbation. 

"  I  am  not  industrious  myself,  gents  both,"  said  the  head, 
'but  I  know  how  to  appreciate  that  quality  in  others.  I 
wish  I  may  turn  gray  and  ugly,  if  it  isn't,  in  my  opinion, 
next  to  genius,  one  of  the  very  charmingest  qualities  of  the 
human  mind.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend 
Pecksniff  for  helping  me  to  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
delicious  picture  as  you  present.  You  remind  me  of 
Whittington,  afterwards  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  I 
give  you  my  unsullied  word  of  honour,  that  you  very  strongly 
remind  me  of  that  historical  character.  You  are  a  pair  of 
^^'hittingtons,  gents,  without  the  cat ;  which  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  blessed  exception  to  me,  for  I  am  not  attached 
to  the  feline  species.     My  name  is  Tigg  ;  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

Martin  looked  to  jNIr.  Pinch  for  an  expdanation ;  and  Tom, 
who  had  never  in  his  life  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Tigg  before,  looked 
to  that  gentleman  himself. 

"  Chevy  Slyme  ? "  said  INIr.  Tigg,  interrogatively,  and 
kissing  his  left  hand  in  token  of  friendship.  "  You  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  the  accredited  agent  of 
Chevy  Slyme — that  I  am  the  ambassador  from  the  coui-t  of 
Chiv?  Ha  ha!" 

"  Heyday !  "  asked  Martin,  starting  at  the  mention  of  a 
name  he  knew.      "  Pray  what  does  he  Avant  with  me  ?  " 

"  If  your  name  is  Pinch  " — Mr.  Tigg  began. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Martin  checking  himself.  "  That  is 
Mr.  Pinch." 

"  If  that  is  Mr.  Pinch,"  cried  Tigg,  kissing  his  hand  again, 
and  beginning  to  follow  his  head  into  the  room,  "  he  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  greatly  esteem  and  respect  his 
character,  which  has  been  most  higlily  commended  to  me  by 
my  friend  Pecksniff;  and  that  I  deeply  appreciate  his  talent 
for  the  organ,  notwithstanding  that  I  do  not,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  grind,  myself.  If  this  is  Mr.  Pinch,  I  will  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  I  see  him  well,  and  that  he  is  suffering 
no  inconvenience  from  the  ea.'^terly  wind?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom.      "  I  am  very  ;vell." 

"That  is  a  comfort,"  Mr.  Tigg  rejoined.  "Then,"  he 
^iilded,    shielding   his    lips    with   the  palm   of  his  hand,   and 
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applying  them  close  to  Mr.  Pinch's  ear,  "  I  liuvo  come  for  tlie 
letter." 

"  For  the  letter,"  said  Tom  aloud.      "  AMiat  letter  ?  " 

"  The  letter,"  whispered  Tij?^,  in  the  same  cautious  manner 
as  hefore,  "  whlclx  my  friend  Pecksnilf  addressed  to  Cliovy 
Slyme,  Estjuire,  and  left  with  you." 

"  lie  didn't  leave  any  letter  ^\'ith  me,"  said  Tom. 

"Hush!"  cried  the  other,  "It's  all  the  same  thing, 
though  not  so  delicately  done  by  my  fi-iend  Pecksniff  as  I 
could  have  wished — the  money." 

"  The  money  I  "   cried  Tom,  quite  scared. 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Tigg.  "With  which  he  rapped  Tom 
twice  or  thrice  iqion  the  breast  and  nodded  several  times,  as 
tliough  he  would  say,  that  he  saw  they  uuder.stood  each  other ; 
tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to  mention  the  circumstance  before  a 
tliird  person  ;  and  that  he  woidd  take  it  as  a  particular  favour 
if  Tom  would  slip  the  amount  into  his  hand  as  quietly  iia 
I)Ossible. 

Mr.  Pinch,  however,  was  so  very  much  astounded  by  tliis 
(to  him)  inexplicable  deportment,  that  he  at  once  openly 
declared  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  no  commission  whatever  having  an}'  reference 
to  Mr.  Tigg  or  to  his  friend  either. — Mr.  Tigg  received  this 
declaration  Avith  a  grave  request  that  Mr.  Pinch  would  have 
rhe  goodness  to  make  it  again ;  and  on  Tom's  repeating  it  in 
a  still-  more  emphatic  and  luimistakeable  manner,  checked  it 
off",  sentence  for  sentence,  by  nodiling  his  head  solemnly  at  the 
end  of  each.  When  it  had  come  to  a  close  for  the  second 
time,  Mr.  Tigg  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  and  addressed  the 
young  men  as  follows  : 

"Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gents  both.  There  is  at  this 
present  moment  in  this  very  place,  a  perfect  constellation  of 
talent  and  genius,  who  is  involved,  through  what  I  cannot  but 
designate  as  the  culpalde  negligence  of  my  frii'ud  Pecksniii',  in 
a  situation  as  tremendous,  perliaps,  as  the  social  intercourse  of 
tlie  nineteeuth  century  will  readily  admit  of.  There  is  actmdly 
at  tliis  iiKstant,  at  tlie  Blue  Dragon  in  this  village — an  ale- 
house observe ;  a  common,  paltry,  low-minded,  clod-hopping, 
]>ipe-smokiug  ale-house — an  individual,  of  whom  it  may  be 
Bai<l,  in  the  language  of  the  Poet,  that  nobody  but  himself 
liin  in  any  way  come  up  to  him  ;  wlio  is  detaint-d  there  for 
bid  liill.      Hal   ha  I      For  his  biU.     I  repeat  it — for  his  i>ill. 
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Now,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  we  have  heard  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  I  believe,  and  we  have  heard  of  the  Coui-t  of 
Requests,  and  the  Star  Chamber ;  but  I  fear  the  contradiction 
of  no  man  alive  or  dead,  when  I  assert  that  my  friend  Chevy 
Slyme  being  held  in  pawn  for  a  bill,  beats  any  amount  of 
cock-fighting  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

]Martin  and  Mr.  Pinch  looked,  first  at  each  other,  and 
afterwards  at  Mr.  Tigg,  who  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast  siu'veyed  them,  half  in  despondency  and  half  in 
bitterness. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  gents  both,"  he  said  stretching  fortli 
his  right  hand.  "If  it  had  been  for  anj'thing  but  a  bill,  1 
coxdd  have  borne  it,  and  could  still  have  looked  upon  mankind 
'  with  some  feeling  of  respect ;  but  when  such  a  man  as  my 
friend  Sljnne  is  detained  for  a  score — a  thing  in  itself 
essentially  mean ;  a  low  performance  on  a  slate,  or  possibly 
chalked  upon  the  back  of  a  door — I  do  feel  that  there  is  a 
screw  of  such  magnitude  loose  somewhere,  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  is  shaken,  and  the  very  first  principles 
of  things  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  In  short,  gents  both," 
said  Mr.  Tigg  with  a  passionate  flourish  of  his  hands  and 
head,  "  when  a  man  like  Slyme  is  detained  for  such  a 
thing  as  a  bill,  I  reject  the  superstitions  of  ages,  and  believe 
nothing.  I  don't  even  believe  that  I  don't  beheve,  curse  me 
if  I  do  i  " 

"  I  am  very  sorr\%  I  am  sure,"  said  Tom  after  a  pause. 
"  but  Mr.  Pecksniff  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
couldn't  act  without  his  instructions.  Wouldn't  it  be  better, 
sir,  if  you  were  to  go  to — to  wherever  you  came  from — 
yourself,  and  remit  the  money  to  your  friend  ?  " 

"  How  can  that  be  done,  when  I  am  detained  also?  "  said 
Mr.  Tigg ;  "  and  when  moreover,  owing  to  the  astounding, 
and  I  must  add,  guilty  negligence  of  my  fr-iend  Pecksniff,  I 
have  no  money  for  coach-hire  ?  " 

Tom  thought  of  reminding  the  gentleman  (who,  no  doubt, 
in  his  agitation  had  forgotten  it)  that  there  was  a  post-office 
in  the  land ;  and  that  possibly  if  he  wrote  to  some  friend  or 
agent  for  a  remittance  it  might  not  be  lost  upon  the  road ;  or 
at  all  events  that  the  chance,  however  desperate,  was  worth 
trusting  to.  But,  as  his  good-nature  presently  suggested  to 
him  certain  reasons  for  abstaining  from  this  hint,  he  paused 
aerain,  and  then  asked  • 
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"  Did  you  sa}',  sir,  that  you  were  dotainod  also  ?  " 

"  Come  liere,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  rising.  "  You  have  no 
objection  to  ray  opening  this  window  for  a  inonient  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Tom. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  lifting  the  sa.sli.  "  You  see 
a  fellow  doSm  there  in  a  red  neckclotli  and  no  wai.stcoat  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  cried  Tom.      "  That's  Mark  Tapley." 

"  Mark  Tapley  is  it?"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Then  Mark 
'I'apley  had  not  only  the  great  politeness  to  follow  me  to  tliia 
house,  but  is -waiting  now,  to  see  me  home  again.  And  iot 
that  act  of  attention,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Tigg,  stroking  his 
moustache,  "  I  can  teU  you,  that  Mark  Tapley  had  better 
in  his  infancy  have  l)een  fed  to  suffacation  by  Mrs.  Tapley, 
than  presen-ed  to  this  time." 

Mr.  Pinch  was  not  so  dismayed  by  this  ten-ible  tlireat,  but 
that  he  liad  voice  enough  to  call  to  Mark  to  come  in,  and  up 
stairs;  a  summons  which  he  so  speedily  obeyed,  that  almost  as 
soon  as  Tom  and  Mr.  Tigg  had  d^a■\^^l  in  their  heads  and  closed 
the  window  again,  he,  the  denounced,  appeared  before  them. 

"  Come  here,  Mark  !  "  said  Mr.  Pinch.  "  Good  gracious 
me,  what 's  the  matter  between  Mrs.  Lupin  and  this 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  ^^^lat  gentleman,  sir?"  said  Mark.  "I  don't  see  no 
gentleman  here,  sir,  excepting  you  and  the  new  gentleman," 
to  whom  he  made  a  rough  kind  of  bow — "  and  there's  nothing 
wrong  between  Mrs.  Lupin  and  either  of  you,  Mr.  Pinch,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Nonsense,  Mark  !  "   cried  Tom.      "  You  see  Mr. —  " 

"  Tigg,"  interposed  that  gentleman.  "  Wait  a  bit.  I 
shall  crush  him  soon.     ^Vll  in  good  time  I  " 

"Oh  him!"  rejoined  Mark,  with  an  air  of  careless 
defiance.  "  Yes,  I  see  him.  I  could  see  liim  a  little  better, 
if  he  'd  shave  liimself,  and  get  his  hair  cut." 

Mr.  Tigg  shook  his  head  with  a  ferocious  look,  and  smote 
himself  once  upon  the  breast. 

"  It 's  no  use,"  said  Mark.  "  If  you  knock  ever  so  much 
in  that  quarter,  you  'U  get  no  answer.  I  know  better. 
There's  nothing  tliere  but  padding  :  and  a  greasj'  sort  it  is." 

"  Nay,  Miirk,"  urged  Mr.  Pinch,  interposing  to  })revent 
liostilities,  "tell  me  what  I  a.sk  you.  You're  not  out  of 
temper,  I  liope  ?" 

"  Out  of  temper,  sir  !  "  cried  Mark,  with  a  grin  ;  "why  no, 
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sir.  There  's  a  little  credit— not  much — in  being'  jollj-,  wlien 
such  fellows  as  him  is  a  going  about  like  roaring  lions :  if 
there  is  any  breed  of  lions,  at  least,  as  is  aU  roar  and  mane 
A\'Tiat  is  there  between  him  and  Mrs.  Lupin,  sir  ?  Why, 
there 's  a  score  between  him  and  ^Irs.  Lupin.  And  I  think  Mrs. 
Lupin  lets  him  and  his  friend  off  very  easy  in  not  charging  'em 
double  prices  for  being  a  disgrace  to  the  Dragon.  That 's 
my  opinion.  I  wouldn't  have  any  such  Peter  the  Wild  Boy 
as  him  in  my  house,  sir,  not  if  I  was  paid  race- week  prices  for  it. 
He  's  enough  to  turn  the  very  beer  in  the  casks  sour,  with  his 
looks  :  he  is  !     So  he  would,  if  it  had  judgment  enough." 

"  You  're  not  answering  my  question,  you  know,  Mark," 
observed  Mr.  Pinch. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "  I  don't  know  as  there  's  much  to 
answer  further  than  that.  Him  and  his  friend  goes  and  stops 
at  the  Moon  and  Stars  till  they  've  run  a  bill  there ;  and 
then  comes  and  stops  with  us  and  does  the  same.  The 
running  of  bills  is  common  enough,  Mr.  Pinch  ;  it  an't  that 
as  we  object  to ;  it 's  the  ways  of  this  chap.  Nothing's  good 
enough  for  him  ;  all  the  women  is  dying  for  him  he  thinks, 
and  is  over-paid  if  he  winks  at  'em ;  and  all  the  men  was 
made  to  be  ordered  about  by  him.  This  not  being  aggrava- 
tion enough,  he  says  this  morning  to  me,  in  his  usual  capti- 
vating way,  '  We  're  going  to  night,  my  man.'  '  Are  you 
sir  ? '  says  L  '  Perhaps  you'd  like  the  biU  got  ready,  sir  ?  ' 
'Oh  no,  my  man,'  he  says;  'you  needn't  mind  that.  I'll 
g^ve  Pecksniff  orders  to  see  to  that.'  In  reply  to  which,  the 
Dragon  makes  answer,  '  Thankee,  sir,  you  're  very  kind  to 
honour  us  so  far,  but  as  we  don't  know  any  particular  good  of 
you,  and  you  don't  travel  with  luggage,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
an't  at  home  (which  perhaps  you  mayn't  happen  to  be  aware 
of,  sir),  we  should  prefer  something  more  satisfactory ;  '  and 
that 's  where  the  matter  stands.  And  I  ask,"  said  ]\Ir.  Tapley, 
pointing,  in  conclusion,  to  Mr.  Tigg,  with  his  hat,  "  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  possessing  ordinary  strength  of  mind,  to  say, 
whether  he  's  a  disagreeable-looking  chap  or  not  ?  " 

"Let  me  inquire,"  said  Martin,  interposing  between  this 
candid  speech  and  the  delivery  of  some  blighting  anathema 
by  Mr.  Tigg,  "  what  the  amoimt  of  this  debt  may  be." 

"  In  point  of  money,  sir,  very  little,"  answered  Mark. 
'*  Only  just  turned  of  three  pounds.  But  it  an't  that ;  it 's 
the " 
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"  Yes,  yea,  you  told  us  so  before,"  said  Martin.  "  PinuL 
a  word  with  you." 

"  ^^^lat  is  it?"  asked  Tom,  retiring  with  him  to  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

"Why,  simply — I  am  ashamed  to  say — that  this  Mr.  Slyme 
is  a  relation  of  mine,  of  whom  I  never  heard  ain-thing 
pleasant;  and  that  I  don't  want  him  here  just  now,  and 
think  he  would  be  cheaply  got  rid  of,  perhaps,  for  tliree  or 
fuiu'  poimds.  You  haven't  enough  money  to  pay  this  bill, 
I  suppose?  " 

Tom  shook  his  head  to  an  extent  that  left  no  doubt  of  his 
entire  sincerity. 

"  That 's  xuifortunate,  for  I  am  poor  too  ;  and  in  case  you 
had  had  it,  I  'd  havo  borrowed  it  of  you.  But  if  wo  told  tliis 
landlady  we  woiild  see  her  paid,  I  suppose  that  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ! "  said  Tom.  "  She  Icnows  me,  bless 
you  !  " 

"  Then,  let  us  go  down  at  once  and  tell  her  so ;  for  the 
sooner  we  are  rid  of  their  company  the  better.  As  you  have 
conducted  the  conversation  with  this  gentleman  hitherto, 
perhaps  you  '11  tell  him  what  we  purpose  doing  ;  will  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Pinch,  coniph'ing,  at  once  imparted  the  intelligence  to 
Mr.  Tigg,  who  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  in  return, 
assuring  him  that  his  faith  in  anything  and  everything  wjia 
again  restored.  It  was  not  so  much,  he  said,  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  this  assistance  that  he  prized  it,  as  for  its 
vindication  of  the  high  principle  that  Nature's  Nobs  felt  witli 
Nature's  Nobs,  and  that  true  greatness  of  soul  s^^llpatllised 
\vith  true  greatness  of  soul,  all  the  world  over.  It  proved  to 
liim,  he  said,  that  like  him  they  admired  genius,  even 
when  it  was  coupled  with  the  alloy  occasionally  visible  in  the 
metal  of  his  friend  Slj-me ;  and  on  behalf  of  that  friend,  he 
tlianked  them ;  as  warmly  and  heartily  as  if  the  cause 
were  liis  oa^ti.  Being  cut  short  in  these  speeches  by  a  genenil 
move  towards  the  stairs,  he  took  possession  at  the  street-door 
of  the  Lipel  of  Mr.  Pinch's  coat,  as  a  securit}'  against  further 
interruption ;  and  entertained  that  gentleman  wdth  some 
highlv  improving  discourse  untU.  they  reached  the  Dragon, 
svliither  they  were  closely  followed  by  Mark  and  the  new  puj)!!. 

The  rosy  hostess  scarcely  needed  Mr.  Pinch's  word  aa  :i 
preliminary  to  the  release  of  her  two  visitors,  of  whom  ahr 
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was  glad  to  be  rid  on  any  terms ;  indeed,  their  brief  detention 
had  originated  mainly  with  Mr.  Tapley,  who  entertained  a 
constitutional  dislike  to  gentlemen  out-at-elbows  who  flourished 
on  false  pretences  ;  and  had  conceived  a  particular  aversion  to 
Mr.  Tigg  and  his  friend,  as  choice  specimens  of  the  species. 
The  business  in  hand  thus  easUy  settled,  Mr.  Pinch  and 
Martin  would  have  withdi'awn  immediately,  but  for  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  Mr.  Tigg  that  they  would  allow  him  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  to  his  friend  Slyme,  which  were  so  very 
difficult  of  resistance  that,  \a elding  partly  to  these  persuasions 
and  partly  to  their  own  curiosity,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  that  distinguished  gentleman. 

He  was  brooding  over  the  remains  of  yesterday's  deeantei 
of  brandy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  thoughtful  occupation  oi 
making  a  chain  of  rings  on  the  top  of  the  table  with  the 
wet  foot  of  his  drinking-glass.  Wretched  and  forloi-n  as  he 
looked,  ;Mr.  Slpne  had  once  been,  in  his  way,  the  choicest  of 
swaggerers :  putting  forth  his  pretensions,  boldly,  as  a  man 
of  infinite  taste  and  most  undoubted  promise.  The  stock-in- 
trade  requisite  to  set  up  an  amateur  in  this  department  of 
business,  is  very  slight  and  easily  got  together ;  a  trick  of  the 
uose  and  a  curl  of  the  lip  sufficient  to  compound  a  tolerable 
sneer,  being  ample  provision  for  any  exigency.  But,  in  an  evil 
houi',  this  off-shoot  of  the  Chuzzlewit  trunk,  being  lazy,  and 
ill  qualified  for  any  regular  pursuit,  and  having  dissipated 
such  means  as  he  ever  possessed,  had  formally  established 
himself  as  a  professor  of  Taste  for  a  livelihood ;  and  finding, 
too  late,  that  something  more  than  his  old  amount  of  qualifi- 
cations was  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  this  calling,  had 
quickly  fallen  to  his  present  level,  where  he  retained  nothing 
of  his  old  self  but  his  boastfulness  and  his  bile,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  existence  separate  or  apart  from  his  fr-iend  Tigg. 
And  now  so  abject  and  so  pitiful  was  he — at  once  so  maudlin, 
insolent,  beggarly,  and  proud — that  even  his  friend  and 
parasite,  standing  erect  beside  him,  swelled  into  a  Man  by 
contrast. 

"Chiv,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  clapping  him  on  the  back,  "my 
friend  Pecksniff  not  being  at  home,  I  have  arranged  out 
trifling  piece  of  business  with  Mr.  Pinch  and  friend.  Mr. 
Pinch  and  friend,  Mr.  Chevy  Styme — Chiv,  Mr.  Pinch  and 
friend  !  " 

"These  are  agreeable  circumstances  iu  which  to  be  intro- 
Vol.  I.  I 
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fluced  to  Strangers,"  said  Clie^y  Shnne,  turning  his  bloodsii.)! 
pyes  towards  Tom  Pinch.  "  I  am  tlie  most  miserable  man  in 
the  world,  I  believe  !  " 

Tom  begged  he  wouldn't  mention  it ;  and  finding  him  in 
this  condition,  retii'cd,  after  an  awkward  pause,  followed  by 
Martin.  But  Mr.  Tigg  so  urgently  conjured  tliem,  by  oouglis 
and  signs,  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  that  they 
stopped  tliore. 

"  I  swear,"  cried  Mr.  Shnno,  giving  tlie  table  an  imbecile 
blow  with  his  fist,  and  then  feebly  leaning  his  head  upon  liis 
hand,  while  some  drunken  drops  oozed  from  his  eyes,  "that  I 
am  the  ^^Tetchedest  creature  on  record.  Society  is  in  a 
conspiracy  against  me.  I  'm  the  most  Hterary  man  alive. 
I  'm  full  of  scholarship ;  I  'm  full  of  genius ;  I  'm  fidl  of 
information  ;  I  'm  full  of  novel  views  on  every  subject ;  yet 
look  at  my  condition !  I  'm  at  this  moment  obliged  to  two 
strangers  for  a  tavern  bill !  " 

Mr.  Tigg  replenished  his  fi-i end's  glass,  pressed  it  into  his 
liand,  and  nodded  an  intimation  to  the  visitors  that  they  would 
see  him  in  a  better  aspect  immediately. 

"  Obliged  to  two  sti-angers  for  a  tavern  bill,  eh  I  "  repeated 
Mr.  Sl}Tne,  after  a  sulky  application  to  his  glass.  "  Very 
pretty !  And  crowds  of  impostors,  the  while,  becoming 
famous  :  men  who  are  no  more  on  a  level  with  me  than — 
Tigg,  I  take  you  to  witness  that  I  am  the  most  persecuted 
hoim^d  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth." 

With  a  whine,  not  imlike  the  cry  of  the  animal  he  named, 
in  its  lowest  state  of  huniQiatiou,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his 
mouth  again.  He  found  some  encouragement  in  it ;  for 
wlien  he  set  it  do^\Ti,  he  laughed  scornfully.  Upon  tliat  Mr. 
Tigg  gesticulated  to  tlie  visitors  once  more,  and  with  great 
expression :  implying  that  now  the  time  was  come  when  they 
would  see  Chiv  in  his  greatness. 

-  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Mr.  Slyme.  "  Obliged  to  two 
strangers  for  a  tavern  bill  I  Yet  I  think  I  've  a  rich  unde, 
Tigg,  who  could  buy  up  the  uncles  of  fifty  strangers  ?  Have 
I,  or  have  I  not?  I  come  of  a  good  family,  I  believe?  Do 
1,  or  do  I  not  ?  I  'm  not  a  man  of  common  capacity  or 
accomplishments,  I  think.      Am  I,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  are  tlie  American  aloe  of  the  human  race,  my  dear 
Chiv,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  which  only  blooms  once  in  a  hundred 
years !  " 
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"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Slyme,  again.  "  Obliged  to 
two  strangers  for  a  tavern  bill !  I !  Obliged  to  two  architect's 
apprentices — feUows  who  measure  earth  with  iron  chains,  and 
build  houses  like  bricklayers.  Give  me  the  names  of  those 
two  apprentices.     How  dare  they  oblige  me  !  " 

Mr.  Tigg  was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  this  noble  trait  in 
his  friend's  character;  as  he  made  known  to  Mr.  Pinch  in  a 
neat  little  ballet  of  action,  spontaneously  invented  for  tho 
purpose. 

"  I  'U  let  'em  know,  and  I  '11  let  all  men  know,"  cried 
Chevy  SU-me,  "that  I'm  none  of  the  mean,  gi-o veiling,  tame 
characters  they  meet  with  commonly.  I  have  an  independent 
spirit.  I  have  a  heart  that  swells  in  my  bosom.  I  have  a 
soul  that  rises  superior  to  base  considerations." 

"  Oh  Chiv,  Chiv,"  murmured  Mr.  Tigg,  "  you  have  a  nobly 
independent  nature,  Chiv  !  " 

"You  go  and  do  your  duty,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Slyme,  angrily, 
"and  borrow  money  for  travelling  expenses;  and  whoever 
you  borrow  it  of,  let  'em  know  that  I  possess  a  haughty' 
spirit,  and  a  proud  spirit,  and  have  infernally  finely-touched 
chords  in  my  nature,  which  won't  brook  patronage.  Do  you 
hear  ?  Tell  'em  I  hate  'em,  and  that  that 's  the  way  I 
preserve  my  self-respect ;  and  tell  'em  that  no  man  ever 
respected  himself  more  than  I  do  ! " 

He  might  have  added  that  he  hated  two  sorts  of  men ;  all 
those  who  did  him  favours,  and  all  those  who  were  better  off 
than  himself;  as  in  either  ease  their  position  was  an  insidt  to 
a  man  of  his  stupendous  merits.  But  he  did  not;  for  with 
the  apt  closing  words  above  recited,  Mr.  Slyme — of  too 
haughty  a  stomach  to  work,  to  beg,  to  borrow,  or  to  steal ; 
yet  mean  enough  to  be  worked  or  borrowed,  begged  or  stolen 
for,  by  any  catspaw  that  would  serve  his  turn  ;  too  insolent  to 
lick  the  hand  that  fed  him  in  liis  need,  yet  cur  enough  to  bite 
and  tear  it  in  the  dark — with  these  apt  closing  words,  Mr. 
Slyme  fell  forward  w^th  his  head  upon  the  table,  and  so 
declined  into  a  sodden  sleep. 

"Was  there  ever,"  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  joining  the  young  men 
at  the  door,  and  shutting  it  carefully  behind  him,  "  sucli  an 
independent  spirit  as  is  possessed  by  that  extraordinary 
creature  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a  Roman  as  our  friend  Chiv  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  man  of  such  a  purely  classical  turn  of 
thought,  and  of  such  a  toga-like  simplicity  of  nature  ?     Wac; 
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there  ever  a  man  with  such  a  flow  of  eloquenco  ?  Miglit  ht- 
not,  gents  both,  I  ask,  have  sat  upon  a  tripod  in  the  ancient 
times,  and  prophesied  to  a  perfettly  unlimited  extent,  if 
previously  supplied  witli  giu-and-water  at  the  public  cost  ?  " 

Mr.  Pinch  was  altout  to  ciintest  this  latter  position  with  his 
usual  mildness,  when,  observing  tliat  liis  companion  had 
already  gone  down-stairs,  he  i)repared  to  follow  him. 

"  You  are  not  going,  Mr.  Pinch  ?  "   said  Tigg. 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Tom.     "  Yes.    Don't  come  down." 

"  Do  you  know  tliat  I  should  like  one  little  word  in  private 
with  you,  Mr.  Pincli  ^ "  said  Tigg,  fallowing  him.  "One 
minute  of  your  company  in  the  skittle-giound  would  very 
much  relieve  my  mind.      Might  I  beseech  that  favour?" 

"  Oh,  certaiidy,"  replied  Tom,  "if  you  really  wish  it."  So 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Tigg  to  the  retreat  in  question :  on 
arriving  at  which  place  that  gentleman  took  from  his  hat 
what  seemed  to  be  the  fossil  remains  of  an  antediluvian 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  eyes  therewith. 

"  You  have  not  beheld  me  this  day,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  in 
a  favoiu'al)le  light." 

"  Don't  mention  that,"  said  Tom,  "  I  beg." 

"  But  you  have  not,"  cried  Tigg.  "  I  must  persist  in  that 
opinion.  If  you  could  have  seen  me,  Mr.  Pinch,  at  the  head 
of  my  regiment  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  charging  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square  with  the  women  and  cliildivn  and  the 
regimental  plate-chest  in  the  centre,  you  woidd  not  have 
known  me  for  the  same  man.  You  would  have  respected  me, 
sir. 

Tom  had  certain  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  glory ; 
and  consequently  he  was  not  quite  so  miich  excited  by  thia 
picture  as  Mr.  Tigg  could  have  desired. 

"  But  no  matter  I  "  said  that  gentleman.  "The  scliool-boy 
writing  honu;  to  his  parents  and  describing  the  milk-and- 
water,  said  '  This  is  indeed  weakness.*  I  repeat  that  assertion 
in  reference  to  myself  at  the  present  moment :  and  I  ask  your 
pardon.      Sii",  30U  have  seen  my  friend  Slyme?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"  Sir,  you  have  been  impressed  by  my  friend  Slyme  ?  " 

"  Not  very  pleasantly,  I  must  say,"  answered  Tom,  after  a 
little  hesitation. 

'*  I  am  grieved  but  not  surprised,"  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  detain- 
ing him  by  both  lappels.  "  to  hear  that  you  Jiave  come  to  that 
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CJonclusion  ;  for  it  is  my  0'«ti.  But,  Mr.  Pinch,  though  I  an; 
a  rough  and  thoughtless  man,  I  can  honour  Mind.  I  honour 
Mind  in  following  my  friend.  To  you  of  all  men,  Mr.  Pinch, 
1  have  a  right  to  make  appeal  on  Mind's  behalf,  when  it  has 
not  the  art  to  push  its  fortune  in  the  world.  And  so,  sir — 
not  for  myself,  who  have  no  claim  upon  you,  but  for  my 
crushed,  my  sensitive  and  independent  friend,  who  has — I 
ask  the  loan  of  three  half-crowns.  I  ask  you  for  the  loan 
of  three  half-crowns,  distinctly,  and  -without  a  blush.  I  ask 
it,  almost  as  a  right.  And  when  I  add  that  they  will  be 
retui'ned  by  post,  this  week,  I  feel  that  you  will  blame  me  for 
that  sordid  stipulation." 

Mr.  Pinch  took  from  his  pocket  an  old-fashioned  red-leather 
purse  with  a  steel-clasp,  which  had  probably  once  belonged  to 
his  deceased  grandmother.  It  held  one  half-sovereign  and  no 
more.     All  Tom's  worldly  wealth  until  next  quarter-day. 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  who  had  watched  this  proceeding 
keenly.  "  I  was  just  about  to  say,  that  for  the  convenience  of 
posting  you  had  better  make  it  gold.  Thank  you.  A 
general  direction,  I  suppose,  to  Mr.  Pinch,  at  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
— will  that  find  you  ?  " 

'"That'll  find  me,"  said  Tom.  "You  had  better  put 
Esquire  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  name,  if  you  please.  Direct  to 
me,  you  know,  at  Seth  Pecksniffs,  Esquire." 

"  At  Seth  Pecksniff's,  Esquii-e,"  repeated  Mr.  Tigg,  taking 
an  exact  note  of  it,  with  a  stump  of  pencil.  "  We  said  this 
week,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes  :   or  Monday  will  do,"  observed  Tom. 

"  No  no,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monday  will  not  do,"  said 
Mr.  Tigg.  "If  we  stipulated  for  this  week,  Satiu'day  is  the 
latest  day.     Did  we  stipidate  for  this  week  ?  " 

"  Since  you  are  so  particidar  about  it,"  said  Tom,  "  I  think 
we  did." 

Mr.  Tigg  added  this  condition  to  his  memorandum  ;  read 
the  entry  over  to  himself  with  a  severe  frown  ;  and  that  the 
transaction  might  be  the  more  correct  and  business-like, 
appended  his  initials  to  the  whole.  That  done,  he  assured 
Mr.  Pinch  that  everything  was  now  perfectly  regular ;  and, 
after  squeezing  his  hand  with  great  fervour,  departed. 

Tom  entertained  enough  suspicion  that  Martin  might 
possibly  turn  this  interview  into  a  jest,  to  render  him  desirous 
♦o  avoid  the  company  of  that  young  gentleman  for  the  present. 
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With  this  view  ho  took  a  few  turns  up  and  i1o«ti  the  skittlo- 
t^'roiinJ,  and  did  not  re-enter  the  house  until  Mr.  Tig}^  and  his 
friend  had  quitted  it,  and  the  new  pupil  and  Mai-k  were 
watcliing  their  departure  from  one  of  the  windows. 

"  I  was  just  a  saying,  sir,  tliat  if  one  could  live  by  it," 
observed  Mark,  pointing  after  their  late  guests,  "  that  would 
lie  the  sort  of  service  for  me.  Waiting  on  such  individuals  as 
them,  would  be' better  than  grave-digging,  .sir." 

"  And  staying  here  would  lie  better  tlian  either,  Mark," 
replied  Tom.  "  So  take  my  advice,  and  continue  to  swim 
easily  in  smooth  water." 

"  It 's  too  late  to  take  it  now,  sir,"  said  Mark.  "  I  have 
broke  it  to  her,  sir.      I  am  off  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Off !  "   cried  Mr.  Pinch,  "  where  to  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  up  to  London,  sir." 

"  ^^^lat  to  be  ?  "   a.sked  Mr.  Pinch. 

"Well!  I  don't  know  yet,  sir.  Nothing  turned  up  that 
day  I  opened  my  mind  to  you,  as  was  at  all  likely  to  suit  me. 
AU  them  trades  I  thought  of  was  a  deal  too  jolly ;  there  was 
no  credit  at  all  to  be  got  in  any  of  'em.  I  must  look  for  a 
private  service  I  suppose,  sir.  I  might  lie  brought  out  strong, 
perhaps,  in  a  serious  family,  Mr.  Pincli." 

"  Perhaps  you  might  come  out  rather  too  strong  for  a 
sei'ious  family's  taste,  Mark." 

"  That 's  possible,  sir.  If  I  could  get  into  a  wicked  family, 
I  might  do  myself  .justice :  but  the  difficulty  is  to  niake  sure 
of  one's  ground,  because  a  young  man  can't  very  well  advertise 
tliat  he  wants  a  place,  and  wages  an't  so  much  an  object  as  a 
wicked  sitivation ;  can  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  ^\^ly,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "  I  don't  think  he  can." 

"  An  envious  family,"  pursued  Mark,  with  a  thoughtful 
face ;  "or  a  quarrelsome  family,  or  a  malicious  family,  or 
even  a  good  out-and-out  mean  family,  would  open  a  field  of 
action  as  I  might  do  something  in.  The  man  as  would  have 
Huited  me  of  aU  other  men  was  tluit  old  gentleman  as  was 
took  ill  here,  for  he  really  wa.s  a  trying  customer.  Howsever, 
I  must  wait  and  see  wliat  turns  up,  sir  ;  and  hope  for  the 
worst." 

"  You  are  determined  to  go  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pinch. 

"My  box  is  gone  already,  sir,  by  tlie  waggon,  and  I'm 
going  to  walk  on  to-morrow  morning,  and  get  a  lift  by  the 
ilay  coiuih  \\  Jii-n   it   overtakes  me.'      St)  I  wisli  jou  t,n>od  b'yp, 
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.Ur.  Pinch — and  you  too,  sir, — and  all  good  luck  and 
happiness  I  " 

They  both  returned  his  greeting  laughingly,  and  walked 
home  arm-in-arm  :  Mr.  Pinch  imparting  to  his  new  friend,  as 
they  went,  such  fui-ther  particulars  of  Mark  Tapley's  whimsi- 
cal restlessness  as  the  reader  is  already  accjuainted  "with. 

In  the  mean  time  Mark,  having  a  shrewd  notion  that  his 
mistress  was  in  very  low  spirits,  and  that  he  could  not  exactly 
answer  for  the  consequences  of  any  lengthened  tcte-d-tete  in  the 
bar,  kept  himself  obstinately  out  of  her  way  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  In  this  piece  of  generalship  he  was  very  much 
assisted  by  the  great  influx  of  company  into  the  tap-room ; 
for  the  news  of  his  intention  having  gone  abroad,  there  was  a 
perfect  throng  there  all  the  evening,  and  much  drinking  of 
healths  and  clinking  of  mugs.  At  length  the  house  was 
closed  for  the  night ;  and  there  being  now  no  help  for  it, 
Mark  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  and  walked 
doggedly  to  the  bar-door. 

"  If  I  look  at  her,"  said  Mark  to  himself,  "  I  'm  done.  I 
feel  that  I  'm  going  fast." 

"You  have  come  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Lupin. 

Aye,  Mark  said  :     There  he  was. 

"  And  you  are  determined  to  leave  us,  Mark,"  cried 
Mrs.  Lupin. 

"  \\Tiy,  yes;  I  am,"  said  Mark;  keeping  his  eyes  hard 
upon  the  floor. 

"  I  thought,"  pursued  the  landlady,  with  a  most  engaging 
hesitation,  "  that  you  had  been — fond — of  the  Dragon  ?  " 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Mark. 

"  Then,"  pursued  the  hostess — and  it  really  was  not  an 
unnatural  inquiry — ■"  why  do  you  desert  it  ?  " 

But  as  he  gave  no  manner  of  answer  to  this  question ;  not 
even  on  its  being  repeated ;  Mrs.  Lupin  put  his  money  into 
liis  hand,  and  asked  him — not  unkindly,  quite  the  contrary — 
what  he  would  take. 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  certain  things  which  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  bear.  Such  a  question  as  this,  propounded 
in  such  a  manner,  at  such  a  time,  and  by  such  a  person, 
proved  (at  least,  as  far  as  Mark's  flesh  and  blood  were  con- 
cerned) to  be  one  of  them.  He  looked  up  in  spite  of  himself 
directly  ;  and  having  once  looked  up,  there  was  no  looking 
down  again  ;  for  of  all  the  tight,  plump,  buxom,  bright-eyed, 
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dimple-faced  landladies  that  over  shone  on  eiirtli,  th^e  stooi.! 
before  him  tlu'ii,  bodily  iu  that  bar,  the  viay  pink  and  pine- 
apple. 

"  AMiy,  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mark,  tlirowinf;  off  all  hia 
coustraiut  in  an  instant,  and  seizinj,'  tlie  liostess  I'ound  the 
waist — at  which  she  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  for  she  knew 
what  a  good  young  man  he  was — "  if  I  took  what  I  liked 
most,  I  should  take  you.  If  I  only  thought  of  what  was  best , 
for  me,  I  should  take  you.  If  I  took  what  nineteen  young 
follows  in  twenty  would  be  glad  to  take,  and  would  take  at 
any  price,  I  shoidd  take  you.  Yes,  1  should,"  cried  Mr. 
Tapley,  shaking  his  head,  expressively  enough,  and  looking 
(in  a  momentary  state  of  forgetfulness)  rather  hard  at  the 
hostess's  ripe  lips.    "  And  no  man  wouldn't  wonder  if  I  did  I  " 

Mrs.  Lupin  said  he  amazed  her.  She  was  astonished  how 
he  coidd  say  such  things.      She  had  never  thought  it  of  liim. 

"  ^^^ly,  I  never  thought  it  of  myself  till  now  I  "  said  Mark, 
raising  his  eyebrows  Avith  a  look  of  tlie  merriest  possible  sur- 
prise. "  I  always  expected  we  should  part,  and  never  have 
no  explanation ;  I  meant  to  do  it  when  I  come  in  here  just 
now ;  but  there 's  something  about  you  as  makes  a  man 
sensible.  Then  let  us  have  a  word  or  two  together  :  letting  it 
be  imderstood  beforehand — "  he  added  this  in  a  grave  tone, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake — "that  I  'm  not  a 
going  to  make  no  love,  you  know." 

There  was  for  just  one  second  a  shade — though  not  by  any 
means  a  dark  one — on  the  landlady's  open  brow.  But  it 
passed  off  instantly,  in  a  laugh  that  came  from  her  very  heai-t. 

"  Oh,  very  good  !  "  she  said;  "  if  there  is  to  be  no  love- 
making,  you  had  better  take  your  arm  away." 

"  Lord,  why  should  I  ?  "  cried  Mark.    "  It 's  quite  innocent." 

"  Of  course  it 's  innocent,"  returned  the  hostess,  "or  I 
shouldn't  allow  it." 

"  Very  well !  "  said  Mark.      "  Then  let  it  be." 

There  was  so  much  reason  in  this,  tluit  the  lantUady  laugluMl 
again,  suffered  it  to  remain,  and  bade  him  say  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  be  qiiick  alioiit  it.  But  ho  was  an  impudent 
fellow,  she  added. 

"  Ha  ha  I  I  almost  tliink  I  am  I  "  cried  Mark,  "  tliough  I 
never  thought  so  before.    Why,  I  can  say  anything  to-night!" 

"  Say  wluit  you're  going  to  say  if  you  please,  and  bc 
quick,"  i-eturued  the  landlady,  "  for  I  want  to  get  to  bed." 
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"  "\Miy,  then,  my  dear  good  soid,"  said  Mark,  ••and  a 
kinder  woman  than  you  are,  never  drawed  breath — let  me  see 
the  man  as  says  she  did — what  would  be  the  likely  con- 
sequence of  us  two  being- — " 

"  Oh  nonsense  i  "  cried  Mrs.  Lupin.  "  Don't  talk  about 
that  any  more." 

"No  no,  but  it  ain't  nonsense,"  said  Mark;  "and  I  wish 
you  'd  attend.  What  would  be  the  likely  consequence  of  us 
two  being  married  ?  If  I  can't  be  content  and  comfortable  in 
tliis  here  lively  Dragon  now,  is  it  to  be  looked  for  as  I  should 
be  then  ?  By  no  means.  Very  good.  Then  you,  even  with 
your  good  humour,  woidd  be  always  on  the  fret  and  worrit, 
•  always  uncomfortable  in  yoiu-  o'mi  mind,  always  a  thinking 
as  you  was  getting  too  old  for  my  taste,  always  a  picturing 
me  to  youxself  as  being  chained  up  to  the  Dragon  door,  and 
wanting  to  break  away.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  so," 
said  Mark,  "  but  I  don't  know  that  it  mightn't  be.  I  am  a 
roving  sort  of  chap,  I  know.  I  'm  fond  of  change.  I  'm 
always  a  thinking  that  with  my  good  health  and  spirits,  it 
would  be  more  creditable  in  me  to  be  jolly  where  there  's 
things  a  going  on  to  make  one  dismal.  It  may  be  a  mistake 
of  mine,  you  see,  but  nothing  short  of  trying  how  it  acts,  will 
set  it  right.  Then  an't  it  best  that  I  should  go  :  particular 
when  your  free  way  has  helped  me  out  to  say  all  this,  and  we 
can  part  as  good  friends  as  we  have  ever  been  since  first  I 
entered  this  here  noble  Dragon,  which,"  said  Mr.  Taple}'  in 
conclusion,  "  has  my  good  word  and  my  good  wish,  to  the 
day  of  my  death  !  " 

The  hostess  sat  quite  silent  for  a  little  time,  but  she  very 
soon  put  both  her  hands  in  Mark's  and  shook  them  heartily. 

"For  you  are  a  good  man,"  she  said;  looking  into  hie 
face  with  a  smile,  which  was  rather  serious  for  her.  "  And  I 
do  believe  have  been  a  better  friend  to  me  to-night  than  ever 
I  have  had  in  all  my  life." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  you  know,"  said  Mark,  "  tliat's  nonsense. 
But  love  my  heart  alive  !  "  he  added,  looking  at  lier  in  a  sort 
of  rapture,  "  if  you  are  that  way  disposed,  what  a  lot  of 
suitable  husbands  there  is  as  you  may  drive  distracted  !  " 

She  laughed  again  at  this  compliment ;  and  once  more 
shaking  him  by  both  hands,  and  bidding  him,  if  he  should 
ever  want  a  friend,  to  retnember  her,  turned  gaily  from  tlie 
little  bar  and  up  the  Dragon  staircase. 
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"  Hinmniiiir  a  tiino  as  sho  goes,"  said  Mark,  listening',  "  ii) 
case  I  should  tliiiJi  slie 's  at  all  jiut  out,  aud  sliould  1)0  made 
down-hearted.      Come,  here  's  some  credit  in  being  jolly,   at 

hL-^t  !  " 

With  that  piece  of  comfort,  vers'  ruefully  uttered,  he  went, 
in  anything  hut  a  jolly  manner,  to  bed. 

He  rose  c^u-ly  next  morning,  and  was  a-foot  soon  after  sun- 
rise. But  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  wliole  place  was  up  to  see 
Mark  Tapley  off :  the  boys,  the  dogs,  the  chililron,  the  old 
men,  the  busy  people  and  the  idlers ,  there  they  were,  all 
calling  out  "  Good  b'ye,  Mark,"  after  their  own  manner,  and 
all  sorry  he  was  going.  Somehow  he  had  a  kind  of  sense 
that  his  old  mistress  was  peeping  from  her  chamber-window, 
but  he  couldn't  make  up  liis  mind  to  look  back. 

"  Good  b'ye  one,  good  b'ye  all !  "  cried  Mark,  waving  liis 
hat  on  the  Urp  of  his  walking-stick,  as  he  strode  at  a  quick 
pace  up  the  little  street.  "  Hearty  chaps  them  whcehvrights 
— hurruli  I  Here  's  tlie  butcher's  dog  a-coming  out  of  the 
garden — down,  old  fellow  !  And  Mr.  Pinch  a-going  to  hia 
organ — good  b'ye,  sir  !  And  the  terrier-bitch  from  over  the 
way — hie,  then,  lass  !  And  children  enough  to  hand  down 
human  natur  to  the  latest  posterit}' — good  b'ye,  boys  and 
girls  I  There's  some  credit  in  it  now.  I'm  a  coming  out 
strong  at  last.  These  are  the  circumstances  that  would  try  a 
or(^Unary  mind  ;  but  I  'm  uncommon  jolly,  not  quite  as  jolly 
as  I  (Xjuld  \;ish  to  be,  but  very  near.    Good  b'ye  !  good  b'ye!" 
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CHAPTER  Ylir. 

ACCOMPAyiES  MR.  PECKSNIFF  AND  HIS  CHARMINO  DAUGHTERS  TO  THE  CITT 
OF  LONDON  ;  AND  RELATES  WHAT  FELL  OUT,  UPON  THEIR  WAY 
THITHER. 

When  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  the  two  young  ladies  got  into  the 
heayj'  coach  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  they  found  it  empty,  which 
was  a  great  comfort ;  particularly  as  the  outside  was  quite 
full  and  the  passengers  looked  very  frosty.  For  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  justly  observed — when  he  and  his  daughters  had 
biirrowed  their  feet  deep  in  tlie  straw,  wrapped  themselves  to 
the  chin,  and  pulled  up  both  windows — it  is  always  satis- 
factory to  feel,  in  keen  weather,  that  many  other  people  are 
not  as  warm  as  you  are.  And  this,  he  said,  was  quite 
natiu-al,  and  a  very  beautiful  arrangement ;  not  confined  to 
coaches,  but  extending  itself  into  many  social  ramifications. 
"  For"  (he  observed),  "  if  every  one  were  warm  and  well-fed, 
we  should  lose  the  satisfaction  of  admiring  the  fortitude  with 
which  certain  conditions  of  men  bear  cold  and  hunger.  And 
if  we  were  nc  better  off  than  anybody  else,  what  would 
become  of  our  sense  of  gratitude  ;  which,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff 
with  tears  in  his  ej'es,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  a  beggar  who 
wanted  to  get  up  behind,  "  is  one  of  the  holiest  feelings  of  our 
common  nature." 

His  cliildren  heard  with  becoming  reverence  these  moral 
precepts  from  the  lijis  of  their  father,  and  signified  their 
acquiescence  in  the  same,  by  smiles.  That  he  might  the 
better  feed  and  cherish  that  sacred  flame  of  gratitude  in  his 
breast,  Mr.  Pecksniff"  remarked  that  he  would  troul)le  hia 
eldest  daughter,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  their  journey,  for 
the  brandy-bottle.  And  from  the  narrow  neck  of  that  stone 
vessel,  he  imbibed  a  copious  refreshment. 

"What  are  we?"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "but  coaches? 
Some  of  us  are  slow  coaches  " — 

"  Goodness,  Pa  I  "  cried  Charity. 
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"Some  of  US,  1  suy,"  rosumed  lier  parent  -with  iinTeasfHl 
emphasis,  "are  slow  coaches;  some  of  us  are  fast  coaches. 
Uur  passions  are  tlie  horses  ;   and  rampant  animals  too  I  " — 

"  Really  Pa  I  "  cried  botli  tlie  daughters  at  once.  "  How 
very  luipleasant." 

"  And  rampant  animals  too  !  "  repeated  Mr.  PecksniflP,  with 
so  much  determination,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  exliibited, 
at  the  moment,  a  sort  of  moral  rampaney  himself:  " — and 
Virtue  is  the  drag.  We  stai-t  from  The  M(;ther's  Arms,  and 
we  run  to  Tlie  Dust  Sliovel." 

When  he  liad  said  tliis.  Mr.  PecksnifT,  being  exhausted,  took 
.«iome  further  refresliment.  Wlien  he  luid  done  that,  he  corked 
the  bottle  tight,  with  the  air  of  a  man  Avho  had  effectually 
corked  the  sul)ject  also ;   and  went  to  sleep  for  three  stages. 

The  tendency  of  mankind  when  it  falls  asleep  in  coaches,  is 
to  wake  up  cross  ;  to  find  its  legs  in  its  way ;  and  its  corns  an 
aggravation.  Mr.  Pecksniff  not  being  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  Immanity,  ft)und  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  nap,  so 
decidedly  the  victim  of  these  iufu-mities,  that  he  had  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  visit  them  upon  his  daughters ;  which 
he  had  already  begun  to  do  in  the  shape  of  divers  random 
kicks,  and  other  unexpected  motions  of  his  shoes,  when  the 
coach  stopped,  and  after  a  short  delay,  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Now  mind,"  said  a  tliin  sharp  voice  in  the  dark.  "  I  and 
my  son  go  inside,  because  the  roof  is  full,  but  you  agree  only 
to  charge  us  outside  prices.  It  's  quite  understood  that  we 
won't  pay  more.      Is  it  ?  " 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  guard. 

"  Is  there  anybody  inside  now  ?  "  inquired  the  voice. 

"  Three  passengers,"  returned  the  guard. 

"  Then  I  ask  the  three  passengers  to  witness  this  bargain, 
if  they  will  be  so  good,"  said  the  voice.  "My  boy,  I  think 
we  may  .safely  get  in." 

In  pursuance  of  which  opinion,  two  ]i<^ople  took  their 
seats  in  the  vehicle,  which  was  solemnly  licensed  by  Act  of 
I*arliament  to  cany  any  six  persons  who  coidd  be  got  in  al 
the  door. 

"  That  was  huky  !  "  whispered  tlie  old  man,  when  tiny 
moved  on  again.  "  And  a  great  stroke  of  policy  in  you  to 
o})serve  it.  He,  lie,  he  !  We  couldn't  have  gone  outside. 
T  .should  hav(^  dii-d  of  the  rheumatism  I  " 

Whether  it  occurred  b>  the  dutiful  son  that  he  had  in  aonif 
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degree  over-reaclied  himself  by  contributing  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  father's  days ;  or  whether  the  cold  had  aflected  bis 
temper  ;  is  doubtful.  But  he  gave  his  father  such  a  nudge  in 
reply,  that  that  good  old  gentleman  was  taken  with  a  cough 
which  lasted  for  full  five  minutes,  without  intermission,  and 
goaded  Mr.  Pecksniff  to  that  pitch  of  irritation,  that  he  said 
at  last — and  very  suddenly — 

"  There  is  no  room  !  There  is  really  no  room  in  this  coach 
for  any  gentleman  with  a  cold  in  liis  head  I  " 

"  Mine,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  is 
upon  my  chest,  Pecksniff." 

The  voice  and  manner,  together,  now  that  he  spoke  out ; 
the  composure  of  the  speaker ;  the  presence  of  his  son ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pecksniff ;  afforded  a  clue  to  his  identity 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 

"  Hem !  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  returning  to  his 
usual  mildness,  "  that  T  addressed  a  stranger.  I  find  that  I 
address  a  relative.  Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and  his  son 
Mr.  Jonas — for  they,  my  dear  children,  are  our  travelling 
companions — will  excuse  me  for  an  apparently  harsh  remark. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  person  with 
whom  I  am  connected  in  family  bonds.  I  may  be  a  Hypo- 
crite," said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  ciittiogly,  "bu.t  I  am  not  a  Brute." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "  What  signifies  that 
word,  Pecksniff  ?  Hypocrite !  why,  we  are  all  hypocrites. 
We  were  all  hypocrites  t'  other  day.  I  am  sure  I  felt  that  to 
be  agreed  upon  among  us,  or  I  shouldn't  have  called  you  one. 
We  should  not  have  been  there  at  all,  if  we  had  not  been 
hypocrites.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  the  rest 
was — shall  I  tell  you  the  difference  between  you  and  the  rest 
now,  Pecksniff?" 

"  If  you  please,  my  good  sir;  if  you  please." 

"  "V^^y,  the  annoying  quality  in  you,  is,"  said  the  old  man, 
"that  you  never  have  a  confederate  or  partner  in  r/o^/r  jug- 
gling ;  you  would  deceive  everybody,  even  those  who  practise 
the  same  art ;  and  have  a  way  with  you,  as  if  you — he,  he, 
he  ! — as  if  you  really  believed  yourself.  I  'd  lay  a  handsome 
wager  now,"  said  tlie  old  man,  "if  I  laid  wagers,  which  1 
don't  and  never  did,  that  j'ou  keep  up  appearances  by  a  tacit 
understanding,  even  before  your  own  daughters  here.  Now  I, 
when  I  have  a  business  scheme  in  hand,  tell  Jonas  what  it  is, 
and  we  discuss  it  openly.      You're  not  offended,  PccksnilF?  " 
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"  OfFonded,  my  good  sir!"  cried  tliat  gentleman,  as  if  he 
had  received  the  highest  compliments  that  language  could 
convey. 

"Are  you  travelling  to  London,  Mr.  Pecksniff?"  asked 
the  son. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jonas,  we  are  travelling  to  London.  We  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  all  the  way,  I  trust?  " 

"  Oh  !  ecod,  you  had  better  ask  father  that,"  said  Jonas. 
"  I  am  not  a  going  to  commit  myself." 

Mr.  Pecksnifi'  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly  entertained 
by  this  retort.  Ili.s  mirth  having  subsided,  Mr.  Jonas  gave 
him  to  undt>r.stand  tliat  hiinself  and  parent  were  in  fact  travel- 
ling to  their  home  in  the  metropolis :  and  that,  since  the 
memorable  day  of  the  great  ftimily  gathering,  they  had  been 
tarrying  in  that  part  of  the  country,  watching  the  sale  of 
certain  eligible  investments,  which  they  had  had  in  their 
copartnership  eye  when  tliey  came  down ;  for  it  was  their 
custom,  Mr.  Jonas  said,  whenever  such  a  thing  was  practi- 
cable, to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  never  to  throw 
away  sprats,  but  as  bait  for  whales.  Wlien  he  had  commu- 
nicated, to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  these  pithy  scraps  of  intelligence, 
he  said  "  That  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  he  would  turn 
him  over  to  father,  and  have  a  chat  vnth.  the  gals ;  "  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  polite  scheme,  he  vacated  his  scat  adjoin- 
ing that  gentleman,  and  established  liimself  in  the  opposite 
comer,  next  to  the  fair  Miss  Mercy. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Jonas  had  been  conducted  fi'om  liis 
cradle  on  the  strictest  principles  of  the  main  chance.  The 
very  first  ^^•ord  he  learnt  to  spell  was  "  gain,"  and  the  second 
when  he  got  into  two  syllables),  "money."  But  for  two 
residts,  which  were  not  clearly  foreseen  perhaps  by  his  watch- 
ful parent  in  the  beginning,  his  training  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unexcejitionable.  One  of  these  flaws  was,  that  liaving 
l)een  long  tauglit  l)y  his  father  to  over-readi  everybody,  he  had 
imperceptibly  acquired  a  love  of  over-reaching  that  venerable 
monitor  himself.  The  other,  that  from  his  early  habits  of 
considering  everything  as  a  question  of  property,  he  had 
gradually  come  to  look,  with  impatience,  on  his  parent  as  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  estate,  wliich  had  no  right  whatever 
to  be  going  at  large,  liut  ought  to  be  secured  in  tliat  piirticidai 
de8cri])ti()U  of  iron  safe  which  is  cunimonly  called  a  cuthu,  and 
banked  in  the  grave. 
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"  Well,  cousin  I  "  said  Mr.  Jonas— •"  Ijeeause  we  are,  cousins. 
you  know,  a  few  times  removed — So  you  're  going  to  London  ?'- 

Miss  Mercy  replied  in  the  affirmative,  pinching  her  sister's 
arm  at  the  same  time,  and  giggling  excessively. 

"  Lots  of  beaux  in  London,  cousin ! "  said  Mr.  Jonas, 
slightly  advancing  his  elbow. 

"Indeed,  sir!"  cried  the  young  lady.  "  They  won't  hurt 
us,  sir,  I  dare  say."  And  having  given  him  this  answer  with 
great  demureness,  she  was  so  overcome  by  her  own  humour, 
that  she  was  fain  to  stifle  her  merriment  in  her  sister's 
shawl. 

"  Merr}',"  cried  that  more  prudent  damsel,  "  really  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  How  can  you  go  on  so  ?  you  wild  thing  !  " 
At  which  Miss  Merry  only  laughed  the  more,  of  course. 

"  I  saw  a  wildness  in  her  eye,  t'other  day,"  said  Mr.  Jonas, 
addressing  Charity.  "  But  you  're  the  one  to  sit  solemn  !  I 
say — you  were  regularly  prim,  cousin !  " 

"  Oh  I  The  old-fashioned  fright !  "  cried  Merry,  in  a 
whisper.  "  Cherry,  my  dear,  upon  my  word  you  must  sit 
next  him.  I  shall  die  outright  if  he  talks  to  me  any  more  ;  I 
shall,  positively !  "  To  prevent  which  fatal  consequence,  tlie 
buoyant  creature  skipped  out  of  her  seat  as  she  spoke,  and 
squeezed  her  sister  into  the  place  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"  Don't  mind  crowding  me,"  cried  Mr.  Jonas.  "  I  like  to 
be  crowded  by  gals.     Come  a  little  closer,  cousin." 

"  No,  thank  j-ou,  sir,"  said  Charity. 

"There's  that  other  one  a  laughing  again,"  said  Mr. 
Jonas;  "she  's  a  laughing  at  my  father,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
If  he  puts  on  that  old  flannel  night-cap  of  his,  I  don't  know 
what  she  '11  do  !     Is  that  my  father  a  snoring,  PecksnifiP?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jonas." 

"Tread  upon  his  foot,  will  you  be  so  good?"  said  the  young 
gentleman.      "  The  foot  next  you  's  the  gouty  one." 

Mr.  Pecksniff"  hesitating  to  perform  this  friendly  office,  Mr. 
Jonas  did  it  himself;   at  tlie  surae  time  crying — 

"  Come,  wake  up,  father,  or  you  '11  be  having  the  niglit- 
mare,  and  screeching  out,  I  know. — Do  you  ever  have  the 
nightmare,  cousin?"  he  asked  his  neighbour,  -n-ith  charac- 
teristic gallantry,  as  he  dropped  his  voice  again. 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  Charity.      "  Not  often." 

"  The  other  one,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  after  a  pause.  "  Doe.'-" 
she  ever  have  the  nightmare  ?  " 
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••I  don't  knuw,"  roplicd  Charity.  "You  had  better  ask 
her." 

"  She  hiufrlis  so  ;  "  said  Jonas ;  "  there  "s  no  talking  to  her. 
Only  hark  how  she  's  a  going  on  now  !  You  're  the  sensible 
one,  cousin !  " 

"  Tut,  tut  !  "  fried  Cliarity. 

"  Oh  !      But  you  are  !      You  know  you  are  !  " 

"  Mercy  is  a  little  giddy,"  said  Miss  Cliarity.  "  But  she  'U 
sober  dn\w  in  time." 

"It'll  be  a  Yory  long  time,  then,  if  she  does  at  all." 
rejoined  her  cousin.      "  Take  a  little  more  room." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  crowding  you,"  said  Charity.  But  she 
took  it  nf)twithstauding ;  and  after  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
extreme  hea^^ness  of  the  coach,  and  the  number  of  places  it 
stopped  at,  the}'  fell  into  a  sihnice  -which  remained  unbroken 
by  any  member  of  the  party  until  supper-time. 

Although  Mr.  Jonas  conducted  Cluirity  to  the  hotel  and  sat 
himself  be.side  her  at  the  board,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  he 
had  an  eye  to  "  the  other  one  "  also,  for  he  often  glanced 
across  at  jNIercy,  and  seemed  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  two,  which  were  not  unfavorable 
to  the  superior  plumpness  of  the  younger  sister.  He  allowed 
himself  no  gi'cat  leisure  for  this  kind  of  observation,  however, 
heing  busily  engaged  with  the  supper,  ■which,  as  he  wliispered 
in  his  fair  companion's  ear,  was  a  contract  business,  and 
therefore  the  more  she  ate,  the  better  the  bargain  was.  His 
father,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  probably  acting  on  the  same  wise 
principle,  demolished  ever}i:hing  that  came  within  their  reach, 
and  by  tliat  means  acquired  a  greasy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, indicating  contentment,  if  not  rei)letion,  which  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

WTien  they  could  eat  no  more,  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  Mr. 
Jonas  subscribed  for  two  sixpenimvorths  of  hot  brandy-and- 
rt'ater,  which  the  latter  gentleman  considered  a  more  politic 
order  tlian  one  shillingsworth ;  tliere  being  a  chance  of  tluir 
getting  more  spirit  out  of  the  inidieeper  imder  this  arrange- 
ment tlian  if  it  were  all  in  one  glass.  Having  swallowed  his 
sliare  of  the  enlivening  lluiil,  Mr.  Pecksiiiil',  undt-r  pretence  of 
going  to  pee  if  the  coach  were  ready,  went  secretly  to  the  liar, 
and  had  his  own  little  bottle  filled,  in  order  that  he  might 
refresh  liiuiself  at  leisure  iu  the  dark  coach  without  being 
observed. 
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These  arrangements  concluded,  and  the  coach  being  ready, 
they  got  into  their  old  places  and  jogged  on  again.  But 
before  he  composed  himself  for  a  nap,  Mr.  Pecksniff  delivered 
a  kind  of  grace  after  meat,  in  these  words : 

"  The  process  of  digestion,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
anatomical  friends,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
nature.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know,  when  regaling  on  my 
humble  fare,  that  I  am  putting  in  motion  the  most  beautiful 
machinery  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  I  reaUy 
feel  at  such  times  as  if  I  was  doing  a  public  service.  When 
I  have  wound  myself  up,  if  I  may  employ  such  a  term,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff  with  exquisite  tenderness,  "  and  know  that  I  am 
Going,  I  feel  that  in  the  lesson  afforded  by  the  works  within 
me,  I  am  a  Benefactor  to  my  Kind  I  " 

As  nothing  could  be  added  to  this,  nothing  was  said ;  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  exulting,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  his  moral 
utnity,  went  to  sleej)  again. 

The  rest  of  the  night  wore  away  in  the  usual  manner. 
Mr.  Pecksniff  and  Old  Anthony  kept  tumbling  against  each 
other  and  waking  up  mu.ch  terrified,  or  crushed  their  heads  in 
opposite  corners  of  the  coach  and  strangely  tattooed  the 
surface  of  their  faces — Heaven  knows  how — in  their  sleep. 
The  coach  stopped  and  went  on,  and  went  on  and  stopped, 
times  out  of  number.  Passengers  got  up  and  passengers  got 
down,  and  fresh  horses  came  and  went  and  came  again,  with 
scarcely  any  interval  between  each  team  as  it  seemed  to  those 
who  were  dozing,  and  with  a  gap  of  a  whole  night  between 
every  one  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  broad  awake.  At 
length  they  began  to  jolt  and  rumble  over  horribly  xmeven 
stones,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  looking  out  of  window  said  it  was 
to-morrow  morning,  and  they  were  there. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  coach  stopped  at  the  office  in  the 
city ;  and  the  street  in  which  it  was  situated  was  already  in  a 
bustle,  that  fully  bore  out  Mr.  Pecksniff"  s  words  about  its 
being  morning,  though  for  any  signs  of  day  yet  appearing  in 
the  sky  it  might  have  been  midnight.  There  was  a  dense  fog 
too — as  if  it  were  a  city  in  the  clouds,  which  they  had  boi  'i 
travelling  to  all  night  up  a  magic  beanstalk- — and  a  thick 
crust  upon  the  pavement  like  oil-cake ;  which,  one  of  tlie 
outsides  (mad,  no  doubt)  said  to  another  (his  keeper,  ot 
course),  was  Snow. 
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Taking;  a  confused  leave  of  Anthony  ami  his  «!<m.  and 
leaving  tho  luijrg'age  of  himself  and  daughters  at  the  otHce  to 
he  called  for  afterwards,  Mr.  Pocksuiil',  witli  one  of  the  young 
ladies  under  each  arm,  dived  across  the  street,  and  then  across 
otlier  streets,  and  so  up  the  queerest  courts,  and  down  the 
straTigcst  alleys  and  under  the  lilindest  archways,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy  :  now  skipjiing  over  a  kennel,  now  running  for  his  life 
from  a  coach  and  horses ;  now  tliinkiug  he  had  lost  his  way, 
now  thinking  he  had  foimd  it ;  now  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
confidence,  now  despondent  to  tlie  last  degi-ec,  hut  always  in  a 
great  perspiration  and  flurry  ;  until  at  length  they  stopped  in 
a  kind  of  paved  yai-d  neiu'  the  Monument.  Tliat  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Pecksnitf  told  them  so  ;  for  as  to  an}i:hing  they  could  see 
of  the  Monument,  or  anjrthing  else  but  the  buildings  close  at 
hand,  they  might  as  well  have  been  playing  blind  man's  buff 
at  Sidisbiuy. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  looked  aljout  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Knocked  at  the  door  of  a  very  dingy  edifice,  even  among  the 
claoice  collection  of  dingy  edifices  at  hand ;  on  the  front  of 
wliich  was  a  little  ovid  board,  like  a  tea-tray,  with  this 
inscription — "  Commercial  Boarding-House  :   M.  Todgers." 

It  seemed  that  M.  Todgers  was  not  up  yet,  for  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff knocked  twice  and  rang  tlirice,  mtliout  making  any 
impression  on  anj'thing  but  a  dog  over  the  way.  At  last  a 
chain  and  some  bolts  were  withtb'a"WTi  with  a  rusty  noise,  as 
if  the  weather  had  made  tlie  very  fastenings  hoarse,  and  a 
small  boy  with  a  large  red  head,  and  no  nose  to  speak  of,  and 
a  very  dirt}'  Wellington  boot  on  his  left  ai-m,  appeai'ed ;  who 
(being  surjirised)  rubbed  the  nose  just  mentioned  with  the 
back  of  a  shoe -brush,  and  said  notliing. 

"  StiU.  a-bed,  my  man?"  asked  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"Still  a-Tied!"  replied  the  boy.  "I  wish  thej'-  wos  still 
a-bed.  They  're  very  noisy  a-bed  ;  all  ctilling  for  their  boots 
at  once.  I  thought  you  was  tlic  Paper,  and  Avondered  why 
you  didn't  shove  yourself  througli  the  grating  as  usual. 
Wliat  do  3'ou  want  ?" 

Considering  his  years,  whicli  were  tender,  the  youth  may 
be  said  to  have  preferred  this  question  sterid>-,  and  in  some- 
tliing  of  a  defiant  manner.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff,  without  tidcing 
unil'rage  at  his  liearing,  put  a  card  in  his  hand,  and  bade 
iiini  tiike  that  up-stairs,  and  sliow  them  in  the  meanwhile 
into  a  room  where  there  was  a  fire. 
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'•  Or  if  there's  one  in  the  eating  parloiir,"  said  Mi.  Peck 
suiff,  ''  I  can  find  it  m^'seli'."  So  he  led  his  daughters 
without  waiting  for  any  further  introduction,  into  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  a  tahle-cloth  (rather  a  tight  and 
scanty  fit  in  reference  to  the  table  it  covered)  was  already 
spread  for  breakfast :  displaj-ing  a  mighty  dish  of  pink 
boiled  beef;  an  instance  of  that  particular  style  of  loaf  wliich 
is  known  to  housekeepers  as  a  slack-baked,  crummy  cjuai-tern  ; 
a  liberal  provision  of  cups  and  saucers;  and  the  usual 
appendages. 

Inside  the  fender  were  some  half  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  and 
Ijoots,  of  various  sizes,  just  cleaned  and  turned  with  the  soles 
upward  to  dry ;  and  a  pair  of  short  black  gaiters,  on  one  of 
'which  was  chalked — in  sport,  it  would  appear,  by  some 
gentleman  who  had  slipped  down  for  the  purpose,  pending 
his  toilet,  and  gone  up  again — "Jenkins's  Particular,"  while 
the  other  exhibited  a  sketch  in  profile,  claiming  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Jenkins  liiraself. 

M.  Todgers's  Commercial  Boarding-House  was  a  house  of 
tliat  sort  which  was  likely  to  be  dark  at  any  time ;  but  that 
morning  it  was  especially  dark.  There  was  an  odd  smell  in 
the  passage,  as  if  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  the  dinners 
that  had  been  cooked  in  the  kitchen  since  the  house  was  built, 
lingered  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs  to  that  hour,  and,  like 
the  Black  Friar  in  Don  Juan,  "  wouldn't  be  driven  away." 
In  particular,  there  was  a  sensation  of  cabbage ;  as  if  all  the 
greens  that  had  ever  been  boiled  there,  were  evergreens,  and 
flourished  in  immortal  strength.  The  parlour  was  wainscoted, 
and  communicated  to  strangers  a  magnetic  and  instinctive 
consciousness  of  rats  and  mice.  The  staircase  was  very  gloomy 
and  ver}'-  broad,  with  balusti'ades  so  thick  and  heavy  that  they 
woiJd  have  served  for  a  bridge.  In  a  sombre  corner  on  the 
first  landing,  stood  a  gruff  old  giant  of  a  clock,  Avith  a 
preposterous  coronet  of  three  brass  balls  on  his  head ;  whom 
few  had  ever  seen — none  ever  looked  in  the  face — and  who 
seemed  to  continue  his  heayy  tick  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
warn  heedless  pcn^ple  from  running  into  him  accidentally.  It 
had  not  been  papered  or  painted,  hadn't  Todgers's,  within  the 
memory  of  man.  It  was  very  black,  begrimed,  and  mouldy. 
And,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  was  an  old,  disjointed,  rickety, 
ill-favoua-cd  skylight,  patched  and  mended  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
whicli    looked   distrustfully  down  at  everything   that   passoU 
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below,  and  covered  Todgers's  up  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  human 
euciunber-frame,  aud  oiily  people  of  a  peculiar  growth  were 
reared  there. 

Mr.  PeeksnifF  and  his  fiiir  daughters  had  rot  stood  warming 
themselves  at  the  fire  ten  niinute.s,  when  the  sound  of  feet  wiia 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  presiding  deity  of  the  establish- 
ment came  hurrying  in. 

M.  Todgers  was  a  lady — rather  a  bony  and  hard-featured 
lady — Avith  a  row  of  curls  in  front  of  her  head,  sliaped  lite 
little  barrels  of  beer ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  something  made  of 
net, — you  coiildn't  call  it  a  cap  exactly — which  looked  like  a 
black  cobweb.  She  had  a  little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  in  it 
a  bunch  of  keys  that  jingled  as  she  came.  In  her  other  hand 
she  bore  a  flaming  tidlow  candle,  which,  after  survepng  Mr. 
Pecksniff  for  one  instant  by  its  light,  she  put  down  upon  the 
table,  to  the  end  that  she  might  receive  him  with  the  greater 
cordiality. 

"Mr.  Pecksniff,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers.  "Welcome  to 
London !  Who  would  have  thought  of  such  a  visit  as  this, 
after  so — dear,  dear  ! — so  many  years  !  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Pecksniff?" 

"As  well  as  ever;  and  a&  glad  to  see  you,  as  ever;"  Mr. 
Pecksniff  made  response.  "Why,  you  are  younger  than  you 
used  to  be!" 

"  You  are,  I  am  sure!"  said  Mrs.  Todgers.  "You're  not 
a  bit  changed." 

"  ^V^lat  do  you  say  to  this  ?"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  stretching 
nut  his  hand  towards  the  young  ladies.  "  Docs  this  make  me 
no  older?" 

"Not  your  daughters  I"  exclaimed  the  lady,  raising  her 
hands  and  clasping  them.  "Oh,  no.  Mr.  Pecksniff!  Your 
second,  and  her  bridesmaid!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  smiled  complacently ;  shook  liis  head ;  and 
Baid,  "My  daughters,  Mrs.  Todgers:  merely  my  daughters." 

""Ah!"  sighed  the  good  lady,  "I  must  believe  you,  for 
now  I  look  at  'em  I  think  I  .should  have  kno^^'n  'em  anywhere. 
My  dear  Miss  Peck.sniffs,  how  happy  your  pa  has  made  me ! " 

She  hugged  them  botli;  and  being  by  this  time  overpowered 
by  her  feelings  or  the  inclemency  of  the  morning,  jerked  a 
little  pocket  handkerchief  out  of  the  little  basket,  and  applied 
the  same  to  her  face. 

"  iSow,  my  good  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  I  know  the 
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rules  of  your  establisiiinent,  and  that  you  only  receive 
gentlemen  boarders.  But  it  occurred  to  me,  when  I  left 
home,  that  perhaps  you  would  give  my  daughters  houseroom, 
and  make  an  exception  in  their  favour." 

"  Perhaps  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Todgers  ecstatically.      "  Perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  may  say  then,  that  I  was  sure  you  would,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff.  "  I  know  that  you  have  a  little  room  of  your  cmi. 
and  that  they  can  be  comfortable  there,  without  appearing  at 
the  general  table." 

"Dear  girls!"  said  Mrs.  Todgers.  "I  must  take  that 
liberty  once  more." 

Mrs.  Todgers  meant  by  this  that  she  must  embrace  them 
once  more,  which  she  accordingly  did,  with  great  ardour. 
But  the  truth  was,  that,  the  house  being  full  with  the 
exception  of  one  bed,  which  would  now  be  occupied  by  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  she  wanted  time  for  consideration ;  and  so  much 
time  too  (for  it  was  a  knotty  point  how  to  dispose  of  them), 
that  even  when  this  second  embrace  was  over,  she  stood  for 
some  moments  gazing  at  the  sisters,  with  affection  beaming  in 
one  eye,  and  calculation  shining  out  of  the  other. 

"  1  think  I  know  how  to  arrange  it,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers, 
at  length.  * '  A  sofa  bedstead  in  the  little  third  room  which 
opens  from  my  own  parlour — Oh,  you  dear  girls  !" 

Thereupon  she  embraced  them  once  more,  observing  that 
she  could  not  decide  which  was  most  like  their  poor  mother 
(which  was  highly  probable  :  seeing  that  she  had  never  beheld 
that  lady),  but  that  she  rather  thought  the  youngest  was ;  and 
then  she  said  that  as  the  gentlemen  would  be  down  directly, 
and  the  ladies  were  fatigued  with  travelling,  would  they  step 
into  her  room  at  once  ? 

It  was  on  the  same  floor ;  being  in  fact,  the  back  parlour ; 
and  had,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  said,  the  great  advantage  (in 
London)  of  not  being  overlooked ;  as  they  would  see,  when 
the  fog  cleared  off.  Nor  was  this  a  vain-glorious  boast,  for  it 
commanded  at  a  perspective  of  two  feet,  a  brown  waU  with  a 
black  cistern  on  the  top.  The  sleeping  apartment  designed 
for  the  young  ladies  was  approached  from  this  chamber  by  a 
mightily  convenient  little  door,  which  wocdd  only  open  when 
fallen  against  by  a  strong  person.  It  commanded  from  a 
similar  point  of  sight  another  angle  of  the  waU,  and  anothei 
side  of  the  cistern.  "  Not  the  damp  side,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers 
"  That  is  Mr.  Jenkins's.'' 
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In  the  first  of  these  sanctuaries  a  fii-e  was  speedily  kindled 
by  the  youtliful  porter,  who  whistling  at  his  work  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Todgers  (not  to  mention  liis  sketching  figures 
on  his  cordiu'oys  with  biu-ut  firewood),  antl  being  afterwards 
taken  by  that  lady  in  the  fact,  was  dismissed  with  a  box  on 
his  ears.  Having  prepared  breald'ast  for  the  young  ladies 
with  her  own  hands,  she  withdrew  to  preside  in^the  other 
room ;  where  the  joke  at  Mr.  Jenkins's  expense,  seemed  to  be 
proceeding  rather  noisily. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  yet,  my  dears,"  said  !Mr.  Pecksnift", 
looking  in  at  the  door,  "  how  you  lilce  London.      Sliall  I  ?  " 

"  We  haven't  seen  much  of  it,  Pa  !  "  cried  Merry. 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  Cherry.      (Both  very  miserably.) 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  tliat's  true.  We  have  our 
pleasure,  and  our  business  too,  before  us.  All  in  good  time. 
All  in  good  time  !  " 

WTiether  Mr.  Pecksniff's  business  in  London  was  as  strictly 
professional  as  he  had  given  his  new  pupil  to  understand,  we 
shall  see,  to  adopt  that  worthy  man's  phraseology,  *'  all  in 
good  time." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TOWX    AND    TODGEKS  S. 


Stthely  there  never  was,  in  any  other  boroigh,  city,  or 
hamlet  in  the  workl,  such  a  singular  sort  of  a  place  as 
Todgers's.  And  surely  London,  to  judge  from  tliat  part  of  it 
which  hemmed  Todgers's  round,  and  hustled  it,  and  crushed 
it,  and  stuck  its  hrick-and-mortar  elbows  into  it,  and  kept  the 
air  from  it,  and  stood  perpetually  between  it  and  the  light, 
was  worthy  of  Todgers's,  and  qualified  to  be  on  terms  of 
close  relationship  and  alliance  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  odd  family  to  which  Todgers's  belonged. 

You  couldn't  walk  about  in  Todgers's  neighbourhood,  as 
you  could  in  any  other  neighboiu-hood.  You  groped  your 
way  for  an  hour  thi-ough  lanes  and  bye-ways,  and  court-yards 
and  passages ;  and  never  once  emerged  upon  anj'tlung  that 
might  be  reasonably  called  a  street.  A  kind  of  resigned 
distraction  came  over  the  stranger  as  he  trod  those  devious 
mazes,  and,  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  went  in  and  out  and 
roimd  about  and  cj^uietly  turned  back  again  when  he  came  to 
a  dead  wall  or  was  stopped  by  an  iron  railing,  and  felt  that 
the  means  of  escape  might  possibly  present  themselves  in 
their  own  good  time,  but  that  to  anticipate  them  was  hope- 
less. Instances  were  known  of  people  who,  being  asked  to 
dine  at  Todgers's,  had  travelled  round  and  round  it  for  a 
vreary  time,  with  its  very  chimney-pots  in  view ;  and  finding 
it,  at  last,  impossible  of  attainment,  had  gone  home  again 
with  a  gentle  melancholy  on  their  spirits,  tranquil  and 
uncomplaining.  Nobody  had  ever  found  Todgers's  on  a 
verbal  direction,  though  given  within  a  minute's  walk  of  it 
Cautious  emigrants  from  Scotland  or  the  North  of  England 
had  been  known  to  reach  it  safely  by  impressing  a  charity- 
boy,  town-bred,  and  bringing  him  along  with  him  ;  or  by 
clinging  tenaciously  to  the  postman ;  but  these  were  rare 
exceptions,  and  only  went  to   prove  the  rule  that  Todgers's 
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was  ill  a  laLjTintli,  whereof  tlie  mysteiy  was  known  Lut  to  a 
chosen  few. 

Several  fruit-brokers  had  their  marts  near  Todgers's ;  and 
one  of  the  first  impressions  wrouj^^lit  upon  the  stranger's 
senses  was  of  oranges — of  damaged  oranges,  \\ith  Lhie  and 
green  bruises  on  thorn,  festering  in  boxes,  or  mouklering 
away  in  cellars.  All  day  hmg,  a  stream  of  porters  from  the 
whai-ves  beside  the  river,  eadi  bearing  on  his  back  a  bursting 
chest  of  oranges,  poured  slowly  through  the  narrow  passages ; 
while  underneath  tlie  archway  by  the  public-house,  the  knots 
of  those  who  rested  and  regaled  within,  were  piled  from 
morning  uuti;  night.  Strange  sijlitarj'  pumps  were  found  near 
-Todgers's,  hiding  themselves  for  the  most  part  in  blind  tdleys, 
and  keepnig  company  with  fire-ladders.  There  Mere  churches 
also  by  dozens,  with  many  a  ghostly  little  church-yard,  all 
overgi-own  with  such  straggling  vegetation  as  springs  up 
spontaneously  from  damp,  and  graves,  and  rubbish.  In  some 
of  these  dingy  resting-places,  which  bore  much  the  same 
analogy  to  green  chimh-yards,  as  the  pots  of  earth  for 
mignonette  and  wall-tlower  in  the  window  overlooking  them, 
did  to  rustic  gardens — there  were  trees  ;  tall  trees  ;  still 
putting  forth  theu'  leaves  in  each  succeeding  year,  with  such 
a  languishing  remembrance  of  their  kind  (so  one  might 
fancy,  looking  on  their  sickly  boughs)  as  bii'ds  in  cages  have 
of  theirs.  Here,  pai-alysed  old  watchmen  guarded  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  at  night,  year  after  year,  until  at  last  they  joined 
that  solemn  brotherhood ;  and,  frnxing  that  they  slept  below 
the  ground  a  sounder  sleep  than  even  they  had  ever  known 
above  it,  and  were  shut  up  in  another  kind  of  box,  their 
condition  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  undergone  any  material 
change  when  they,  in  turn,  were  watched  themselves. 

Among  the  narrow  thoroughfares  at  hand,  there  lingered, 
here  and  there,  an  ancient  doorway  of  carved  oak,  from 
which,  of  old,  the  sounds  of  reveb-y  and  feasting  often  came ; 
))ut  now  these  mansions,  only  used  for  storehouses,  wore  dark 
and  dull,  and,  being  filled  with  wool,  and  cotton,  and  the  like 
— such  heavy  merchandise  as  stifles  sound  and  stops  the 
throat  of  echo — had  an  air  of  palpable  deadness  about  them 
which,  added  to  their  silence  and  desertion,  made  them  very 
grim.  In  like  manner,  there  were  gloomy  court-yards  in 
tliese  parts,  into  which  few  but  belated  wayfarers  ever 
strnycd,  and  where  vast  bags  and  packs  of  goods,  upward  or 
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downward  bound,  were  for  ever  dangling  between  beaven 
and  eartb  from  lofty  cranes.  There  were  more  trucks  near 
Todgers's  than  you  would  suppose  a  whole  cit}'^  could  ever 
need ;  not  active  trucks,  but  a  vagabond  race,  for  ever 
lounging  in  the  narrow  lanes  before  their  masters'  doors  and 
stopping  up  the  pass ;  so  that  when  a  stray  hackney-coach  or 
lumbering  waggon  came  that  way,  they  were  the  cause  of 
such  an  uproar  as  enlivened  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
made  the  very  bells  in  the  next  church-tower  vibrate  again. 
In  the  thi'oats  and  maws  of  dark  no-thoroughfares  near 
Todgers's,  individual  wine-merchants  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  gi'ocery-ware  had  perfect  Kttle  towns  of  their  own ;  and, 
deep  among  the  very  foundations  of  these  buildings,  the 
ground  was  undermined  and  burrowed  out  into  stables, 
where  cart-horses,  troubled  by  rats,  might  be  heard  on  a 
quiet  Sunday,  rattling  theii'  halters,  as  distiu-bed  spirits  in 
tales  of  haunted  houses  are  said  to  clank  their  chains. 

To  tell  of  half  the  queer  old  taverns  that  had  a  drowsy 
and  secret  existence  near  Todgers's,  would  fill  a  goodly  book  ; 
while  a  second  volume  no  less  capacious  might  be  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  quaiat  old  guests  who  frequented  their 
dimly -lighted  parlours.  These  were,  in  general,  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  region ;  born,  and  bred  there  from  boy- 
hood ;  who  had  long  since  become  Avheezy  and  asthmatical, 
and  short  of  breath,  except  in  the  article  of  story-telling  :  in 
which  respect  they  were  still  marvellously  long-winded. 
These  gentry  were  much  opposed  to  steam  and  all  new- 
fangled ways,  and  held  ballooning  to  be  sinful,  and  deplored 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  which  that  particular  member 
of  each  little  club  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  nearest  church, 
professionally,  always  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  dissent 
and  irreligion ;  though  the  major  part  of  the  company 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  virtue  went  out  with  hair-powder, 
and  that  old  England's  greatness  had  decayed  amain  -nith 
barbers. 

As  to  Todgers's  itself — speaking  of  it  only  as  a  house  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  making  no  reference  to  its  merits  as 
a  commercial  boarding  establishment — it  was  worthy  to 
stand  where  it  did.  There  was  one  staircase-window  in  it, 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  on  the  ground-floor :  which  tradition 
said  had  not  been  opened  for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  and 
which,    abutting  on  an  always  dirty  lane,   was  so  begrimed 
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aud  coaterl  with  a  contiiry's  mud,  tliat  no  one  pane  of  glase 
could  possibly  fall  out,  tliougli  all  were  cracked  and  broken 
Iweuty  times.  But  the  grand  mystery  of  Todgers's  was  the 
(cUarage,  approachable  only  by  a  little  back  door  and  a 
rusty  grating :  wliicli  cellarage  within  the  memory  of  man 
liad  Jiad  no  connexion  witli  tlie  house,  but  had  always  been 
tlie  freehold  property'  of  somebody  else,  and  was  reported  to 
be  fidl  of  wealth :  though  in  what  shape — whether  in  silver, 
brass,  or  gold,  or  butts  of  ^vine,  or  casks  of  gunpowder — waa 
matter  of  profound  uncertainty  and  supremo  indifference  to 
Todgers's,  and  all  its  inmates. 

The  top  of  the  house  was  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  a 
sort  of  terrace  on  the  roof,  Avith  posts  and  fragments  of  rotten 
lines,  once  intended  to  dry  clothes  upon ;  and  there  were  two 
or  three  tea-chests  out  there,  fuU  of  earth,  with  forgotten 
plants  in  them,  like  old  walking-sticks,  ^^^locvcr  climbed  to 
tliis  observatory,  was  stunned  at  lii'st  from  having  knocked  liis 
liead  against  the  little  door  in  coming  out ;  and  after  that, 
was  for  the  moment  choked  from  having  looked,  perforce, 
straight  down  tlie  kitchen  chimney ;  but  these  two  stages  over, 
there  were  things  to  gaze  at  fi'om  the  top  of  Todgers's,  well 
worth  your  seeing  too.  For  first  and  foremost,  if  the  day 
were  bright,  you  observed  upon  the  house-tops,  stretching  far 
away,  a  long  dark  path :  the  shadow  of  the  Monument :  and 
turning  roimd,  tlie  tall  original  was  close  beside  you,  with 
every  hair  erect  upon  his  golden  head,  as  if  the  doings  of 
tlie  city  frightened  him.  Then  there  were  steeples,  towers, 
belfries,  sliining  vanes,  and  masts  of  ships:  a  very  forest. 
Gables,  housetops,  garret-windows,  ■wilderness  upon  ■wilderness. 
Smoke  and  noise  enough  for  all  the  world  at  once. 

After  the  first  glance,  there  were  slight  features  in  the 
midst  of  this  crowd  of  objects,  which  sprung  out  fi-om  the 
mass  without  any  reason,  as  it  were,  and  took  hold  of  the 
attention  wjiether  the  spectator  woidd  or  no.  Thus,  the 
revolving  chimney-pots  on  one  groat  stack  of  buildings, 
seemed  to  be  turning  gravely  to  each  other  every  now  and 
then,  and  whispering  the  residt  of  their  separate  observation 
of  what  was  going  on  below.  Otliers,  of  a  crook-backed 
shape,  appeared  to  be  maliciously  holding  tliemselves  askew, 
that  they  might  shut  the  prospect  out  and  baffle  Todgers's. 
The  man  who  was  mending  a  pen  at  an  upper  window  over 
the  way,  became  of  j>aramouut   importance  in  the  scoue,  aud 
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made  a  blank  in  it,  ridiculously  disproportionate  in  its  extent, 
when  lie  retired.  The  gambols  of  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  the 
dyer's  pole  had  far  more  interest  for  the  moment  than  all  the 
changing  motion  of  the  crowd.  Yet  even  while  the  looker- 
on  felt  angry  with  himself  for  tliis,  and  wondered  how  it  was, 
the  tumult  swelled  into  a  roar ;  the  hosts  of  objects  seemed  to 
thicken  and  expand  a  hundi-edfokl ;  and  after  gazing  round 
him,  quite  scared,  he  turned  into  Todgers's  again,  much  more 
rapidly  than  he  came  out ;  and  ten  to  one  he  told  M.  Todgers 
afterwards  that  if  he  hadn't  done  so,  he  would  certainly  have 
come  into  the  street  by  the  shortest  cut :  that  is  to  say,  head- 
foremost. 

•  So  said  the  two  INIiss  Pecksniffs,  when  they  retired  T\-ith 
Mrs.  Todgers  from  this  place  of  espitd,  leaving  the  youtlifid 
porter  to  close  the  door  and  follow  them  do^vn  stairs :  who 
being  of  a  plajixd  temperament,  and  contemplating  with  a 
delight  pecidiar  to  his  sex  and  time  of  life,  any  chance  of 
dashing  himself  into  small  fragments,  lingered  behind  to  walk 
upon  the  parapet. 

It  being  the  second  day  of  their  stay  in  London,  the  Miss 
Pecksniffs  and  Mrs.  Todgers  were  by  this  time  highly 
confidential,  insomuch  that  the  last-named  lady  had  ah-eady 
communicated  the  particulars  of  tlu'ee  early  disappointments 
of  a  tender  natui'e ;  and  had  furthermore  possessed  her  young 
friends  with  a  general  summary  of  the  life,  conduct,  and 
character  of  Mr.  Todgers :  who,  it  seemed,  had  cut  his 
matrimonial  career  rather  short,  by  imlawfully  running  away 
from  liis  happiness,  and  establishing  himself  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  bachelor. 

"Your  pa  was  once  a  little  particular  in  his  attentions,  my 
dears,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  "  but  to  be  your  ma  was  too  much 
happiness  denied  me.  You  'd  hardly  know  who  this  was  done 
for  perhaps?" 

She  called  their  attention  to  an  oval  miniature,  like  a  little 
bhster,  which  was  tacked  up  over  the  kettle-holder,  and  in 
which  there  was  a  dreamy  shadowing  forth  of  her  own 
visage. 

"  It 's  a  speaking  likeness  !  "  cried  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs. 

"It  was  considered  so  once,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  warming 
herself  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  at  the  fire :  "  but  I  hardly 
thought  you  would  have  known  it,  my  loves." 

They  would  have  known  it  anywhere.     If  they  could  have 
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met  with  it  in  the  street,  or  seen  it  in  a  shop  ■vnndow,  they 
would  have  cried,  "Good  Gracious!  Mrs.  Todg'ersI" 

"  Presiding  over  an  estal)lisliment  like  this,  makes  sad 
havoc  with  tlie  features,  my  dear  Miss  Pecksuifls,"  said  Mrs. 
Podgers.  "The  gravy  aloue,  is  enough  to  add  twentj*  years 
to  one's  age,  1  do  assm-e  you." 

"  Lor  I"  cried  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs. 

"  The  anxiety  of  that  one  item,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs. 
Todgers,  "keeps  the  mind  continually  upon  the  stretch. 
There  is  no  such  passion  in  human  nature,  as  the  passion  for 
gravy  among  commercial  gentlemen.  It 's  nothing  to  say  a 
joint  won't  yield — a  whole  animal  wouldn't  jdeld — the 
amount  of  gra\'y  they  expect  each  day  at  dinner.  And 
what  I  have  undergone  in  consequence,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers, 
raising  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  head,  "no  one  would 
believe !" 

"Just  like  Mr.  Pinch,  Merry!"  said  Charit)'.  "We  have 
always  noticed  it  in  liim,  you  remeuiber?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  giggled  Merry,  "  but  we  have  never  given 
it  him,  you  know." 

"  You  my  dears,  having  to  deal  with  your  pa's  pupils  who 
can't  help  themselves,  are  able  to  take  your  own  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Todgers,  "but  in  a  commercial  establishment,  where  any 
gentlemen  may  say,  any  Saturday  evening,  '  Mrs.  Todgers,  this 
day  week  we  part,  in  consequence  of  the  cheese,'  it  is  not  so 
ea.sy  to  preserve  a  pleasant  understanding.  Your  pa  was  kind 
enough,"  added  the  good  lady,  "to  imdte  me  to  take  a  ride 
wfth  you  to-day ;  and  I  think  he  mentioned  that  you  were 
going  to  call  upon  !Miss  Pinch.  Any  relation  to  the  gentleman 
you  were  speaking  of  just  now,  Miss  Pecksniff?" 

"For  gootlness  sake,  Mrs.  Todgers,"  interposed  the  lively 
Merrj',  "  don't  call  him  a  gentleman.  ^ly  dear  Cherry,  Pinch 
a  gentleman  !     Tlie  idea  !" 

"  \Vhat  a  wicked  girl  you  are!"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers, 
emljracing  her  with  gi-eat  af lection.  "You  are  quite  a  quiz 
I  do  declare  !  My  dear  Miss  Peck.'^niff,  wliat  a  happiness  your 
sister's  spirits  must  be  to  your  pa  and  self!  " 

"He's  the  most  ludeous,  goggle-eyed  creature,  Mrs. 
Todgers,  in  existence,"  resumed  Merry :  "  quite  an  ogre. 
The  ugliest,  awkwardest,  frightfullest  being,  you  can  imagine. 
This  is  his  sister,  so  I  leave  you  to  suppose  what  she  is.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  laugh   outright,   I  know  I  shall  ! "  cried 
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Clie  chaxming  girl,  "  I  never  sliall  be  ahle  to  keep  my  counte- 
nance. The  notion  of  a  Miss  Pinch  presuming  to  exist  at  all 
Is  sufficient  to  kill  one,  but  to  see  her — oh  my  stars  ! " 

Mrs.  Todgers  laughed  immensely  at  the  dear  love's  humour, 
and  declared  she  was  quite  afraid  of  her,  that  she  was.  She 
was  so  very  severe. 

"^Vho  is  severe?"  cried  a  voice  at  the  door.  "  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  severity  in  our  family,  I  hope !"  And  then 
Mr.  Pecksniff  peeped  smilingly  into  the  room,  and  said,  "  May 
I  come  in,  Mrs.  Todgers?" 

Mrs.  Todgers  almost  screamed,  for  the  little  door  of 
communication  between  that  room  and  the  inner  one  being 
wide  open,  there  was  a  full  disclosure  of  the  sofa  bedstead  in 
all  its  monstrous  impropriety.  But  she  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  close  this  portal  in  the  twinkling  of  an  e^-e ;  and 
having  done  so,  said,  though  not  without  confusion,  "  Oh  yes, 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  you  can  come  in,  if  you  please." 

"How  are  we  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  jocosely;  "  and 
what  are  our  plans?  Are  we  ready  to  go  and  see  Tom 
Pinch's  sister?     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Poor  Thomas  Pinch  !  " 

"  Are  we  ready,"  returned  Mrs.  Todgers,  nodding  her  head 
with  mysterious  intelligence,  "  to  send  a  favoiu-able  reply  to 
Mr.  Jinkins's  round-robin  ?  That 's  the  first  question,  Mr. 
Pecksniff." 

"  VHi.j  Mr.  Jinkins's  robin,  my  dear  madam  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  putting  one  arm  round  IMercy,  and  the  other  round 
Mrs.  Todgers,  whom  he  seemed,  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
moment,  to  mistake  for  Charity.      "Why  Mr.  Jinkins's?  " 

"  Because  he  began  to  get  it  up,  and  indeed  always  takes 
the  lead  in  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  playfully.  "That 's 
why,  sir." 

"  Jinkins  is  a  man  of  superior  talents,"  obserA^ed  Mi. 
Pecksniff.  "  I  have  conceived  a  great  regard  for  Jinkins.  I 
take  Jinkins's  desire  to  pay  polite  attention  to  my  daughters, 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  Jinkins,  Mrs 
Todgers." 

"Well  now,"  returned  that  lady,  "having  said  so  much, 
you  must  say  the  rest,  Mr.  Pecksniff :  so  tell  the  dear  young 
ladies  all  about  it." 

With  these  words,  she  gently  eluded  Mr.  Pecksniffs  graap, 
and  took  Miss  Charity  into  her  own  embrace ;  though  whether 
she  was  impelled  to  this  proceeding  solely  by  the  irrepressible 
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affection  she  had  conceivetl  for  tluit  yoimg  hidy,  or  whether  it 
had  auy  rufereuce  to  a  lowering,  not  to  say  distinctly  spiteful 
expression  which  had  been  visible  in  her  face  for  some 
moments,  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Pecksniff  went  on  to  inform  his  daughters  of  the 
piu'port  and  history  of  the  round-robin  aforesaid,  wliich  was 
in  brief,  that  the  commercial  gi'Utlemen  who  helped  to  make 
up  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  noun  of  multitude  signifpug 
iiiuny,  called  Todgers's,  desired  tlie  lionour  of  their  presence 
at  the  gentTal  tal)le,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  house, 
and  besought  that  they  woidd  grace  the  board  at  dinner-time 
next  day,  the  same  being  Sunday.  He  further  said,  that  Mrs. 
'I  odgers  being  a  consenting  party  to  tliis  in-s-itation,  he  was 
willing,  fur  his  part,  to  accept  it ;  and  so  left  them  that  lie 
might  WTite  his  gracious  answer,  the  while  they  armed 
tliemselves  with  their  best  bonnets  for  the  utter  defeat  and 
overthi'ow  of  Miss  Pinch. 

Tom  Pinch's  sister  was  governess  in  a  faiuily,  a  lofty  family; 
perhaps  the  wealtliiest  brass  and  copper  founders'  family 
known  to  manldnd.  They  lived  at  Camberwell ;  in  a  house 
so  big  and  fierce,  that  its  mere  outside,  like  the  outside  of  a 
giant's  castle,  struck  terror  into  vrdgar  minds  and  made 
bold  persons  cpiail.  There  was  a  great  front  gate ;  with  a 
great  bell,  whose  handle  was  in  itself  a  note  of  admiration ; 
and  a  great  lodge ;  which  being  close  to  the  house,  rather 
spoilt  the  look-out  certainly,  but  made  the  look-in,  tremendous. 
At  this  entry,  a  great  porter  kept  constant  watch  and  W'ard ; 
and  when  he  gave  the  visitor  high  leave  to  pass,  he  rang  a 
second  great  bell,  responsive  to  whose  note  a  great  footman 
ai>peared  in  due  time  at  the  great  hall-door,  with  such  great 
tags  upon  liis  liveried  shoulder  that  he  was  perpetuidly  en- 
tangling and  ]  looking  himself  among  the  chairs  and  tables, 
and  led  a  life  of  torment  which  coidd  scarcely  have  been 
."surpassed,  if  he  had  been  a  blue-bottle  in  a  world  of  cob- 
webs. 

To  thismansi(m,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  accompanied  by  his  daiighters 
and  Mrs.  Todgers,  drove  gullanlly  in  a  oiie-hor.se  fly.  Tlie 
foregoing  ceremonies  having  been  aU  performed,  they  were 
usliered  into  the  house ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  they  got  at  last 
into  a  small  room  with  books  in  it,  where  Mr.  Pinch's  sister 
was  at  that  moment,  instructing  luT  eldest  pupil :  to  wit,  a 
pi-emature  little  woman  of  thirteen  years  old,  y,h')  had  already 
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aiTived  at  sucli  a  pitch  of  ^'halebone  and  education  tliat  she 
had  nothing  girlish  about  her :  which  was  a  source  of  gi-eat 
rejoicing  to  all  her  relations  and  friends. 

"  Visitors  for  Miss  Pinch  !  "  said  the  -footman.  He  must 
have  been  an  ingenious  young  man,  for  <  he  said  it  vei-y 
cleverly :  with  a  nice  discrimination  between  the  cold  respect 
with  which  he  would  have  announced  visitors  to  the  family, 
and  the  warm  personal  interest  with  wliich  he  would  have 
announced  visitors  to  the  cook. 

"  Visitors  for  Miss  Pinch  !  " 

iNIiss  Pinch  rose  hastily ;  wdth  such  tokens  of  agitation  as 
plainly  declared  that  her  list  of  callers  was  not  numerous. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Kttle  pupil  became  alarmingly  upright 
and  prepared  herself  to  take  mental  notes  of  all  thai  might 
be  said  and  done.  For  the  lady  of  the  establishment  was 
cirrious  in  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  animal  called 
Governess,  and  encouraged  her  daughters  to  report  thereon 
whenever  occasion  served;  which  was,  in  reference  to  all 
parties  concerned,  very  laudable,  improving,  and  pleasant. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact ;  but  it  must  be  related,  that  Mr. 
Pinch's  sister  was  not  at  all  ugly.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
a  good  face ;  a  very  mild  and  prepossessing  face ;  and  a 
pretty  little  figure — slight  and  short,  but  remarkable  for  its 
neatness.  There  was  something  of  her  brother,  much  of  him 
indeed,  in  a  certain  gentleness  of  manner,  and  in  her  look  of 
timid  trustfulness ;  but  she  was  so  far  from  being  a  fright,  or 
a  dowdy,  or  a  horror,  or  anj'tliing  else,  predicted  by  the  two 
Miss  Pecksniffs,  that  those  youjig  ladies  naturally  regarded 
her  ^vith  great  indignation,  feeling  that  this  was  by  no  means 
what  they  had  come  to  see. 

Miss  Mercy,  as  having  the  larger  share  of  gaiety,  bore  up 
the  best  against  this  disappointment,  and  carried  it  off,  in 
outward  show  at  least,  with  a  titter;  but  her  sister,  not 
caring  to  hide  her  disdain,  expressed  it  pretty  openly  in  her 
looks.  As  to  Mrs.  Todgers,  she  leaned  on  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
arm  and  preserved  a  kind  of  gentefil  grimness,  suitable  to  any 
state  of  mind,  and  involving  any  sjiude  of  opinion. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Pinch,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniil, 
taking  her  hand  condescendingly  in  one  of  his,  and  patting  it 
with  the  other.  "  I  have  called  to  see  you,  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  given  to  your  brother,  Thomas  Pinch.  My  name — • 
compose  yourself,  Miss  Pinch — is  Pecksniff." 
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llio  good  man  cnipliasisod  those  words  as  thougli  he  would 
have  said,  'You  see  in  me,  young  person,  the  henefattor  of 
your  race;  tlie  patron  of  your  liouse  ;  tlie  preserver  of  yt)ur 
l)rotlier,  who  is  fed  with  manna  daily  from  my  tahle  ;  and  in 
right  of  whom  there  is  a  considcral  ile  l)alance  in  my  favtmr  at 
present  standing  in  the  books  Leyond  the  sky.  But  I  have  no 
pride,  for  I  can  afford  to  do  without  it !  ' 

The  poor  girl  felt  it  all  as  if  it  had  been  Gospel  Truth. 
Her  brother  writiug  in  the  fidness  of  his  simple  heart,  had 
often  told  lier  so,  and  how  much  more !  As  Mr.  Pecksniff 
ceased  to  speak,  she  hung  her  head,  and  dropped  a  tear  upon 
his  hand. 

"Oh  very  well,  Miss  Pinch  I  "  thought  the  sharp  pupil, 
"crying  before  strangers,  as  if  you  didn't  like  the  situation!  " 

"Thomas  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff;  "and  sends  his 
love  and  this  letter.  I  cannot  say,  poor  fellow,  that  he  wiD 
ever  be  distinguished  in  om-  profession  ;  but  he  has  the  will 
to  do  well,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  having  the  power ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  bear  with  him.     Eh  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  has  the  will,  sir,"  said  Tom  Pinch's  sister, 
"  and  I  know  how  kindly  and  considerately  you  cherish  it,  for 
which  neither  he  nor  I  can  ever  be  grateful  enough,  as  we 
very  often  say  in  MTiting  to  each  other.  The  j'oung  ladies 
t^o,"  she  added,  glancing  gratefully  at  his  two  daughters,  "  I 
know  how  much  Ave  owe  to  them." 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turning  to  them  with  a 
smile  :  "  Thomas's  sister  is  sajdng  sometliing  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  I  think." 

"  We  can't  take  any  merit  to  ourselves,  papa !  "  cried 
Cherrj',  as  they  both  apprised  Tom  Pinch's  sister,  with  a 
curtsey,  that  they  would  feel  obliged  if  she  woidd  keep  lier 
distance.  "  Mr.  Pinch's  being  so  well  provided  for  is  owing 
to  you  alone,  and  we  can  only  say  how  glad  we  are  to  hear 
that  he  is  as  gratefid  as  he  ought  to  be." 
.  "  Oh  very  well.  Miss  Pinch !  "  thought  the  pupil  again. 
"  Got  a  grateftd  Itrother,  living  on  other  people's  kindness !  " 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Tom  Pinch's  sister,  with 
Tom's  own  simplicity,  and  Tom's  OAvn  smile,  "to  come  here  : 
very  kind  indeed  :  though  how  great  a  kindness  you  have 
done  me  in  gratifying  my  wish  to  see  you,  and  to  thank  you 
with  my  own  li^iK,  you,  who  make  so  light  of  benefits  conferred, 
can  scarcely  think/' 
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*'  Very  ^ateM ;  very  pleasant ;  very  proper,"  murmitred 
Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  It  makes  me  happy  too,"  said  Ruth  Pinch,  who  now  that 
her  first  surprise  was  over,  had  a  chatty,  cheerful  way  with 
her,  and  a  single-hearted  desire  to  look  upon  the  best  side  of 
everything,  which  was  the  very  moral  and  image  of  Tom ; 
"very  happy  to  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  teU  him  how 
more  than  comfortably  I  am  situated  here,  and  how  unneces- 
sary it  is  that  he  should  ever  waste  a  regret  on  my  being  cast 
upon  my  own  resources.  Dear  me  !  So  long  as  I  heard  that 
he  was  happy,  and  he  heard  that  I  was,"  said  Tom's  sister, 
"  we  could  both  bear,  without  one  impatient  or  complaining 
thought,  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  we  have  had  to  endure, 
1  am  very  certain."  And  if  ever  the  plain  truth  were  spoken 
on  this  occasionally  false  earth,  Tom's  sister  spoke  it  when  she 
said  that. 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  whose  eyes  had  in  the  mean 
time  wandered  to  the  pupil ;  "  certainly.  And  how  do  you  do, 
my  very  interesting  child?  " 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  repKed  that  frosty  innocent. 

"  A  sweet  face  this,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turning 
to  his  daughters.      "  A  charming  manner  !  " 

Both  young  ladies  had  been  in  ecstasies  with  the  scion  of  a 
wealthy  house  (thi'ough  whom  the  nearest  road  and  shortest 
cut  to  her  parents  might  be  supposed  to  lie)  from  the  first, 
Mrs.  Todgers  vowed  that  an}i;hing  one  quarter  so  angelic  she 
had  never  seen.  "  She  wanted  but  a  pair  of  wings,  a  dear," 
said  that  good  woman,  "to  be  a  young  syrup," — meaning, 
possibly,  young  sylph,  or  seraph. 

"  If  you  will  give  that  to  your  distinguished  parents, 
my  amiable  little  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  producing  one 
of  his  professional  cards,  "  and  will  say  that  I  and  my 
daughters — " 

"  And  Mrs.  Todgers,  pa,"  said  Merry. 

"And  Mrs.  Todgers,  of  London,"  added  Mr.  Pecksniff", 
"that  I,  and  my  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Todgers,  of  London, 
did  not  intrude  upon  them,  as  our  object  simply  was  to  take 
some  notice  of  Miss  Pinch,  whose  brother  is  a  yoimg  man  in 
my  emplojTnent ;  but  that  I  could  not  leave  this  very  chaste 
mansion,  -tt-ithout  adding  my  huml)le  tribute,  as  an  Architect, 
to  the  correctness  and  elegauce  of  the  owner's  taste,  and  to  his 
just  appreciation  of  that  beautiful  art,   to  the  cultivation  oi 
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which  I  have  devoted  a  life,  and  to  the  promotion  of  whoso 
ixhny  and  advancement  I  have  sacrificed  a — a  fortime — I  shall 
be  very  mnch  oldip-ed  to  you." 

"Missis's  comi)liments  to  Miss  Pincli,"  said  the  footman, 
suddenly  appearing,  and  speaking  in  exactly  the  same  key  as 
before,  "and  begs  to  know  wot  my  young  lady  is  a  learning 
of  just  now." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  here  is  the  young  man.  He 
will  take  the  card.  With  my  compliments,  if  you  please,  young 
mail.    My  dears,  wo  are  interrupting  the  studies.     Let  us  go." 

Some  confusion  was  occiisioned  for  an  instant  by  Mrs. 
Todgers's  unsti-apping  her  little  flat  hand-l)asket,  and  hur- 
riedly entrusting  the  "  j'oung  man  "  with  one  of  her  o^^^l  cards, 
which,  in  addition  to  certain  detailed  information  relative  to 
tlie  terras  of  the  commercial  establishment,  bore  a  foot-note  to 
the  effect  that  M.  T.  took  that  opportunity  of  thanking  those 
gentlemen  who  had  honoured  her  with  tlieir  favours,  and 
begged  they  would  have  the  goodness,  if  satisfied  with  the 
taVile,  to  recommend  her  to  their  friends.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  recovered  this  document, 
and  buttoned  it  up  in  his  o\\ti  pocket. 

Then  he  said  to  Miss  Pinch — wdth  more  condescension  and 
kindness  than  ever,  for  it  was  desirable  the  footman  should 
expressly  understand  tliat  they  were  not  friends  of  hers,  but 
patrons  : 

"  Good  morning.  Good  bye.  God  bless  you  !  You  may 
depend  upon  my  continued  protection  of  your  brother  Thomas. 
Keep  your  mind  quite  at  ease.  Miss  Pinch  I  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom's  sister  heartily:  "a  thousand 
times." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  retorted,  patting  her  gently  on  the  head. 
"  Don't  mention  it.  You  wQl  make  me  angry  if  you  do. 
My  sweet  child  " — to  tlie  i^upil,  "  fiu-ewell !  That  fairy  crea- 
ture," said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  in  his  pensive  mood  hard  at 
the  footman,  as  if  he  meant  him,  "  has  shed  a  vision  on  my 
l>ath,  refulgent  in  its  nature,  and  not  easily  to  be  obliterated. 
My  dears,  are  you  ready?" 

They  were  not  quite  ready  yet,  for  they  were  still  caressing 
the  pupil.  But  they  tore  themselves  away  at  length;  and  sweep- 
ing past  Miss  Pinch  with  each  a  haughty  inclination  of  the  head 
iTid  a  curtsey  strangled  in  its  birlli,  floimced  into  the  passage. 

The  younir  uiaii  had  ratlior  a  long  job  in  showing  them  out ; 
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for  Mr.  PecksnifF's  delight  in  the  tastefulness  of  the  house  wa~ 
such  that  he  coiild  not  help  often  stopping  (particularly  when 
tliey  were  near  the  parlour  door)  and  giving  it  expression,  in 
a  loud  voice  and  very  learned  terms.  Indeed,  he  delivered, 
between  the  study  and  the  hall,  a  familiar  exposition  of  the 
whole  science  of  architectiu-e  as  applied  to  dwelling-houses, 
ftud  was  yet  in  the  freshness  of  his  eloquence  when  they 
reached  the  garden. 

"  If  you  look,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  backing  from  the  steps, 
witli  his  head  on  one  side  and  his  eyes  half-shut  that  lie 
might  the  better  take  in  the  proportions  of  the  exterior  :  "If 
you  look,  my  dears,  at  the  cornice  which  supports  the  roof, 
and  observe  the  airiness  of  its  construction,  especially  "W'hei'e 
it  sweeps  the  southern  angle  of  the  building,  you  will  feel 
\\dth  me — How  do  you  do,  sir  ?     I  hope  you  're  well  ?  " 

Interrupting  himself  with  these  words,  he  very  politely 
bowed  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman  at  an  upper  window,  to 
whom  he  spoke — not  because  the  gentleman  eoidd  hear  him 
(for  he  certainly  could  not),  but  as  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment to  Ms  salutation. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  feigning 
to  point  out  other  beauties  with  his  hand,  "  that  that  is  the 
proprietor.  I  shoidd  be  glad  to  know  him.  It  might  lead 
to  something.      Is  he  looking  this  way,  Charity  ?  " 

"  He  is  opening  the  window,  pa  !  "  « 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  softly.  "All  right' 
He  has  found  I  'm  professional.  He  heard  me  inside  jufet 
now,  I  have  no  doubt.  Don't  look !  With  regard  to  the 
fluted  pillars  in  the  portico,  my  dears —  " 

"  Hallo  !  "   cried  the  gentleman. 

"Sir,  your  servant!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  taking  off  hia 
hat :    "I  am  proud  to  make  yoiu'  accpxaintance." 

"  Come  off  the  grass,  will  you  !  "  roared  the  gentleman. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  su-,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  doubtful  of 
his  having  heard  aright.      "  Did  you — ?  " 

"  Come  off  the  grass  !  "  repeated  the  gentleman,  warmly. 

"  We  are  unwilling  to  intrude,  sir,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  smilinglj 
began. 

"  But  you  are  intruding,"  returned  the  other,  "  imwarrant- 
ably  intruding — trespassing.  You  see  a  gravel  walk,  don't 
yon  ?  What  do  you  think  it 's  meant  for  ?  Open  the  gatP 
there  !     Show  that  party  out !  " 

l2 
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With  that,  he  clapped  down  the  window  again,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  ]iut  on  liis  hat,  and  walked  with  great  delibe- 
ration and  in  profound  silence  to  the  Hy,  gazing  at  tlie  clouds 
as  he  went,  with  great  interest.  After  helping  his  daughters 
and  Mrs!  Todgers  into  that  conveyance,  he  stood  looking  at  it 
for  some  moments,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain  whether 
it  waa  a  carriage  or  a  temple  ;  but  having  settled  tliis  point 
in  his  mind,  ho  got  into  his  place,  spread  liis  hands  out  on 
his  knees,  and  smiled  upon  the  three  beliolders. 

But,  his  daughters,  less  tranquil-minded,  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  indignation.  This  came,  they  said,  of  cherishing  such 
creatures  as  the  Pinches.  This  came  of  lowering  themselves 
to  thcii'  level.  This  came  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  seeming  to  know  such  bold,  audacious, 
cmming,  dreatllid  girls  as  that.  They  had  expected  this. 
Tliey  had  predicted  it  to  ^Irs.  Todgers,  as  she  (Todgers) 
could  depone,  that  veiy  morning.  To  this,  they  added,  tliat 
the  owner  of  the  house,  supposing  them  to  be  Miss  Pinch's 
friends,  had  acted,  in  their  opinion,  quite  correctly,  and  had 
done  no  more  than,  under  such  cii'cumstances,  might  reason- 
ably have  been  exj^ected.  To  that,  they  added  (with  a  trifling 
inconsistency),  that  he  was  a  brute  and  a  bear  ;  and  then  they 
merged  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  swept  away  all  wandering 
epithets  before  it. 

Perhaps  Miss  Pinch  was  scarcely  so  much  to  blame  in  the 
matter  as  the  Seraph,  who,  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  visitors,  had  hastened  to  report  them  at  head-quarters, 
with  a  fidl  account  of  their  having  presumptuously  charged 
her  with  the  deliveiy  of  a  message  afterwards  consigned  to 
tlie  footman ;  which  outrage  taken  in  conjiuiction  witli  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  imobtrusive  remarks  on  the  establishment,  miglit 
possibly  have  had  some  share  in  their  dismissal.  Poor  Miss 
Pinch,  however,  had  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  it  AA-itli  both  parties  : 
l»eing  so  severely  taken  to  task  bj'  the  Seraph's  motlier  for 
having  such  vidgar  acquaintances,  tliat  she  was  fain  to  retire 
to  her  own  rocui  in  tears,  wliich  lier  natiu-al  choerfuhipss 
and  submission,  and  tlie  delight  of  having  seen  Mr.  Pecksiiilf, 
and  having  received  a  letter  IJrom  her  brother,  were  at  fii'.st 
In.sufHcient  to  repress. 

As  to  Mr.  Pecksniff  he  told  them  in  the  fly,  tliat  a  good 
action  was  ita  own  rewai'd;   and  rather  gave  them  to  under- 
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stand,  thai  if  lie  coiild  have  been  kicked  in  such  a  cause,  he 
■would  have  liked  it  aU  the  better.  But  this  -vras  no  comfort 
to  the  young  ladies,  who  scolded  violently  the  whole  way  back, 
and  even  exhibited  more  than  once,  a  keen  desire  to  attack 
the  devoted  ^Irs.  Todgers :  on  whose  personal  appearance,  liut 
particularly  on  wliose  offending  card  and  hand-basket,  they 
were  secretly  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  of  half  their  failure. 

Todgers' s  was  in  a  great  bustle  that  evening,  partly  owing 
to  some  additional  domestic  preparations  for  the  morrow,  and 
partly  to  the  excitement  always  inseparable  in  that  house 
from  Saturday  night,  when  every  gentleman's  linen  arrived  at 
a  different  hour  in  its  own  little  bmidle,  -^-ith  his  private 
account  pinned  on  the  outside.  There  was  always  a  great 
clinking  of  pattens  doA\-n  stairs,  too,  until  midnight  or  so,  on 
Saturdays ;  together  with  a  frequent  gleaming  of  mysterious 
lights  in  the  area ;  much  working  at  the  pump ;  and  a 
constant  jangKng  of  the  iron  handle  of  the  pail.  Slirill 
altercations  from  time  to  time  arose  between  Mrs.  Todgers 
and  unknown  females  in  remote  back  kitchens ;  and  sounds 
were  occasionally  heard,  indicative  of  small  articles  of  u^on- 
mongery  and  hardware  being  thro"mi  at  the  boy.  It  was  the 
custom  of  that  youth  on  Saturdays,  to  roll  up  his  shirt  sleeves 
to  his  shoulders,  and  pei-vade  aU  parts  of  the  house  in  an 
apron  of  coarse  green  baize  ;  moreover,  he  was  more  strongl ;> 
tempted  on  Saturdaj^s  than  on  other  days  (it  being  a  busy 
time),  to  make  excm-sive  bolts  into  the  neighboiu'ing  alleys 
when  he  answered  the  door,  and  there  to  play  at  leap-frog 
and  other  sports  with  vagrant  lads,  until  pursued  and  brought 
back  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  the  lobe  of  his  ear ;  thus,  he 
was  C|uite  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the  peculiar  incidents 
of  the  last  day  in  the  week  at  Todgers's. 

He  was  especially  so  on  this  particidar  Satm'day  evening, 
and  honoured  the  Miss  Pecksniff's  with  a  deal  of  notice, 
S(;ldom  passing  the  door  of  Mrs.  Todgers's  private  room, 
where  they  sat  alone  before  the  fu-e,  working  by  the  light  of  a 
solitary  candle,  without  putting  in  his  head  and  gTeeting 
them  with  some  such  compliments  as,  "  There  you  are  agin  I  " 
"  An't  it  nice?" — and  similar  hiimorous  attentions. 

"  I  say,"  he  whispered,  stopping  in  one  of  his  journeys  to 
and  fro,  "young  ladies,  there's  soup  to-morrow.  She's  a 
making  it  now.  An't  she  a  putting  in  the  water?  Oh  !  not 
at  all  neither  '  " 
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In  tlio  course  of  ausworing  another  knock,  he  thrust  in  his 
head  again. 

"  I  sav— -there 's  fowls  to-morrow.  Not  skinny  ones.  Oh 
no ! " 

Presently  he  called  through  the  key-hole, 

"There's  a  fish  to-morrow — ^just  come.  Don't  eat  none  of 
him  !  "   and,  with  tliis  spectral  warning,  vanished  again. 

Bye  and  bye,  he  returned  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper :  it 
liaving  lieen  arranged  between  Mrs.  Todgers  and  the  3'oiuig 
ladies,  that  they  sliould  partake  of  an  exclusive  veal-cutlet 
together  in  the  privacy  of  that  apartment.  He  entertained 
tliem  on  tliis  occasion  by  tlunisting  the  lighted  candle  into  his 
mouth,  and  exhibiting  Ids  face  in  a  state  of  transpjirency ; 
after  the  performance  of  which  feat,  he  went  on  with  his 
professional  duties ;  brightening  every  knife  as  he  laid  it  on 
tlie  table,  by  breathing  on  the  blade  and  afterwards  polisliiug 
the  same  on  the  apron  already  mentioned.  Mlien  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  he  grinned  at  the  sisters,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  approacliing  collation  would  be 
of  "  rather  a  spicy  sort." 

"Will  it  be  long  before  it's  ready,  Bailey?"  asked  Mercy. 

"No,"  said  Bailey,  "it  is  cooked.  ^Vhen  I  come  up,  she 
was  dodging  among  the  tender  pieces  with  a  fork,  and  eating 
of  'em." 

But  he  had  scarcely  achieved  the  utterance  of  these  words, 
when  he  received  a  manual  compliment  on  the  head,  which 
sent  him  staggering  against  the  widl ;  and  Mrs.  Todgers,  dish 
in  hand,  stood  indignantly  before  him. 

"Oh  you  little  \allain!"  said  that  lady.  "Oh  vou  bad, 
false  boy  ! " 

"  No  worse  than  yeself,"  retorted  Bailey,  guarding  his  head, 
on  a  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cribb.  "Ah!  Come 
now  !     Do  that  agin,  will  yer  !  " 

"  He's  the  most  di'eadful  child,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  setting 
down  the  dish,  "  I  ever  had  to  detd  with.  Tlie  gentlemen 
spoil  him  to  that  extent,  and  teach  him  such  things,  that  I  'm 
afraid  nothing  but  hanging  will  ever  do  him  any  good." 

"Won't  it!"  cried  Bailey.  "Oh!  Yes!  Wot  do  you 
go  a  lowerin  the  table-beer  for  then,  and  destroying  my 
const it/ioshun  ?" 

"  Go  down  stairs,  you  vicious  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers 
hold  big  the  door  open.      "  Do  you  hear  me  ?     Go  along  I " 
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After  two  or  three  dexterous  feints,  lie  went  and  was  seen 
DO  more  that  night,  save  once,  when  he  brought  up  some 
tumblers  and  hot  water,  and  much  disturbed  the  two  Miss 
Pecksniffs  by  squinting  hideously  behind  the  back  of  the 
imconscious  Mrs.  Todgers.  Having  done  this  justice  to  his 
wounded  feelings,  he  retired  underground  ;  where,  in  company 
^\-ith  a  swarm  of  black  bettles  and  a  kitchen  candle,  he 
employed  his  faculties  in  cleaning  boots  and  brushing  clothes 
until  the  night  was  far  advanced. 

Benjamin  was  sujiposed  to  be  the  real  name  of  this  young 
retainer,  but  he  was  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names. 
Benjamin,  for  instance,  had  been  converted  into  Uncle  Ben, 
and  that  again  had  been  corrupted  into  Uncle ;  which,  by  an 
easy  transition,  had  again  passed  into  Barnwell,  in  memory  of 
the  celebrated  relative  in  that  degree  who  was  shot  by  his 
nephew  George,  while  meditating  in  his  garden  at  Camber- 
well.  The  gentlemen  at  Todgers' s  had  a  merry  habit,  too,  of 
bestowing  upon  him,  for  the  time  being,  the  name  of  any 
notorious  malefactor  or  minister ;  and  sometimes,  when 
ciirrent  events  were  flat,  they  even  sought  the  pages  of  history 
for  these  distinctions ;  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Young  Brownrigg,  and 
the  like.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  he  was  generally 
known  among  the  gentlemen  as  Bailey  junior ;  a  name 
bestowed  upon  him  in  contradistinction,  perhaps,  to  Old 
Bailey ;  and  possibly  as  involving  the  recollection  of  an 
unfortunate  lady  of  the  same  name,  who  perished  by  her  own 
hand  eaidy  in  Hfe,  and  has  been  immortalised  in  a  ballad. 

The  usuid  Sunday  dinner-hour  at  Todgers' s  was  two  o'clock, 
— a  suitable  time,  it  was  considered,  for  all  parties ;  convenient 
to  Mrs.  Todgers,  on  account  of  the  baker's  ;  and  convenient  to 
the  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  their  afternoon  engagements. 
But  on  the  Simday  which  was  to  introduce  the  two  Miss  Peck- 
sniffs to  a  full  knowledge  of  Todgers' s  and  its  society,  the 
dinner  was  post[)oned  until  five,  in  order  that  everything 
might  be  as  genteel  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

\\Tien  the  hour  drew  nigh,  Bailey  junior,  testifying  great 
excitement,  appeared  in  a  complete  suit  of  cast-off  clothes 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  in  particxdar,  mounted  a 
clean  shirt  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  (remarkable  for  his  ready  wit)  called  him  "collars" 
on  the  spot.  At  about  a  quarter  before  five  a  deputation, 
oousisting  of  Mr.  Jinkins,  and  another  gentleman  whose  name 
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was  Gander,  kuocked  at  tlie  door  of  Mrs.  Todgers's  room,  and. 
being  formally  introduced  to  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  by  their 
parent,  who  was  in  waiting,  besought  the  honour  of  conducting 
theiu  up  stairs. 

The  drawing-room  at  Todgers's  was  out  of  the  common 
style  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  you  would  hardly  have  taken 
it  to  be  a  drawing-room,  unless  you  were  told  so  liy  somebody 
who  was  in  the  secret.  It  was  floor-clothed  all  over ;  and  the 
ceiling,  including  a  great  beam  in  the  middle,  was  papered. 
Besides  the  three  little  A\-indows,  vriih.  seats  in  them,  com- 
manding tlie  opposite  archway,  there  was  another  window 
looking  point  blank,  without  any  comj)romise  at  all  about  it, 
into  Jinkins's  bed-room ;  and  high  up.  all  along  one  side  of 
the  wall,  was  a  strip  of  panes  of  glass,  two-deep,  gi\-iug  light 
to  the  staircase.  There  were  the  oddest  closets  possible,  with 
little  casements  in  them  like  eight-day  clocks,  lurking  in  the 
wainscot,  and  taking  the  shape  of  the  stairs ;  and  the  very 
door  itself  (wliich  was  painted  black)  had  two  groat  glass  eyes 
in  its  forehead,  with  an  incjuisitive  green  pupil  in  the  middle 
of  each. 

Here,  the  gentlemen  were  all  assembled.  There  was  a 
general  cry  of  "  Hoar,  hear  !  "  and  "  Bravo  Jink !  "  when  Mr. 
Jinkins  appeared  with  Charity  on  his  arm :  which  became 
fjiiite  rapturous  as  Mr.  Gander  followed,  escorting  Mercy,  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff  brought  up  the  rear  with  Mrs.  Todgers. 

Then,  the  presentations  took  place.  They  included  a 
gentleman  of  a  sporting  turn,  who  propounded  cjuestions  on 
jockey  subjects  to  the  editors  of  Sunday  papers,  wliich  were 
regarded  by  Ms  friends  as  rather  stiff  tilings  to  answer ;  and 
they  included  a  gentleman  of  a  theatrical  turn,  who  had  once 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  "  coming  out,"  but  had  been 
kept  in  by  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  ;  and  they  included 
a  gentleman  of  a  debating  tuni,  who  was  strong  at  .speecli- 
making ;  and  a  gentleman  of  a  literary  turn,  who  wrote 
scpiibs  upon  the  rest,  and  knew  the  weak  side  of  everj'body's 
character  but  his  own.  There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  vocjil 
turn,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  smoking  tiu-n,  and  a  gentleman  of 
a  convivial  turn  ;  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  a  turn  for  whist, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  had  a  strong  turn  for 
billiards  and  l^etting.  They  had  all,  it  may  be  presumed,  a 
turn  for  business  ;  l)ping  all  commercially  employed  in  one 
way  or  other ;   and  had,  every  one  in  his  own  way,  a  decidec^ 
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tiim  for  pleasure  to  boot.  Mr.  Jinkins  was  of  a  fashionable 
turn ;  being  a  regiilar  fi-equenter  of  the  Parks  on  Sundays, 
and  knowing  a  great  many  carriages  by  sight.  He  spoke 
mysteriously,  too,  of  splendid  women,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  once  committed  himself  with  a  Countess.  Mr.  Gander 
was  of  a  witty  turn,  being  indeed  the  gentleman  who  had  ori- 
ginated the  sally  about  "  collars  ;  "  which  sparlding  pleasantry 
was  now  retailed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  under  the  title  of 
Gander's  Last,  and  was  received,  in  all  parts  of  the  room  vrith 
great  applause.  Mr.  Jinkins,  it  may  be  added,  was  much  the 
oldest  of  the  party :  being  a  fish-salesman's  book-keeper,  aged 
forty.  He  was  the  oldest  boarder  also  ;  and  in  right  of  his 
double  seniority,  took  the  lead  in  the  house,  as  Mrs.  Todgers 
had  already  said. 

There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  production  of  dinner, 
and  poor  IVIrs.  Todgers,  being  reproached  in  confidence  by 
Jinkins,  slipped  in  and  out,  at  least  twenty  times  to  see  about 
it ;  always  coming  back  as  though  she  had  no  such  thing 
upon  her  mind,  and  hadn't  been  out  at  all.  But  there  was  no 
hitch  in  the  conversation,  nevertheless ;  for  one  gentleman, 
who  travelled  in  the  perfumery  line,  exhibited  an  interesting 
nick-nack,  in  the  way  of  a  remarkable  cake  of  shaving  soap, 
which  he  had  lately  met  with  in  Germany  ;  and  the  gentleman 
of  a  literary  turn  repeated  (by  desire)  some  sarcastic  stanzas 
he  had  recently  produced  on  the  the  freezing  of  the  tank  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  These  amusements,  with  the  miscel- 
laneous conversation  arising  out  of  them,  passed  the  time 
splendidly,  until  dinner  was  announced  by  Bailey  junior  in 
tliese  terms  : 

"  The  wittles  is  up  !  " 

On  M-hich  notice  they  immediately  descended  to  the  banquet- 
hall  ;  some  of  the  more  facetious  spirits  in  the  rear  taking 
down  gentlemen  as  if  they  were  ladies,  in  imitation  of  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  the  two  IVIiss  Pecksnifis. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  said  grace — a  short  and  pious  grace,  invoking 
a  blessing  on  the  appetites  of  tliose  present,  and  committing 
all  persons  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  to  tlie  care  of  Providence : 
whose  business  (so  said  the  grace,  in  effect)  it  clearly  was,  to 
look  after  them.  This  done,  they  fell  to,  with  less  ceremony 
tlian  appetite ;  the  table  groaning  beneath  the  weight,  not 
only  of  the  dehcacies  whereof  the  Miss  Pecksniffs  nad  been 
previously  fore-warned,  but  of  boiled  beef,  roast  veal,  bacou 
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pies,  and  abundance  of  such  heavy  vegetables  as  are  favour- 
ably knoAvu  to  house-keepers  for  their  satisfpng  qualitieK. 
Besides  which,  there  were  bottles  of  stout,  bottles  of  wine, 
Iiottles  of  {lie;  and  divers  other  strong  di-iulcs,  native  and 
foreign. 

All  this  was  higlily  agreeable  to  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs, 
who  were  in  iimneuse  re(j[ucst ;  sitting  one  on  either  hand  of 
Mr.  Jinkins  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  ;  and  who  were  called 
upon  to  take  wine  with  some  new  admirer  every  minute, 
'lliey  had  hardly  ever  felt  so  pleasant  and  so  fidl  of  conver- 
sation, in  their  lives ;  Mercy,  in  particular,  was  uncommonly 
brilliant,  and  said  so  many  good  things  in  the  way  of  lively 
repartee  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  "  In  short," 
as  that  young  lady  observed,  "  the}'  felt  now,  indeed,  that  they 
were  in  Loudon,  and  for  tlie  first  time  too." 

Their  young  friend  Bailey  sjTnpathised  in  these  feeHngs  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and,  abating  nothing  of  his  patronage,  gave 
them  every  encouragement  in  his  power  :  favouring  them, 
when  the  general  attention  was  diverted  from  his  proceedings, 
\vith  many  nods  and  winks  and  other  tokens  of  recognition 
and  occasionally  touching  his  nose  Mith  a  corkscrew,  as  if  to 
to  express  the  Bacchanalian  character  of  the  meeting.  In 
truth,  perhaps  even  the  spirits  of  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs,  and 
the  hungry  watchfulness  of  Mrs.  Todgers,  were  less  worthy  of 
note  than  the  proceedings  of  this  remarkable  boy,  whom 
nothing  disconcerted  or  put  out  of  his  Avay.  If  any  piece  of 
crockery — a  dish  or  otherwise — chanced  to  slip  tlu-ough  his 
hands  (which  happened  once  or  twice),  he  let  it  go  with 
perfect  good-breeding,  and  never  added  to  the  painful  emotions 
of  the  company  by  exhibiting  the  least  regret.  Nor  did  he, 
by  hurrj'ing  to  and  fro,  disturb  the  repose  of  the  assembly,  as 
many  -VAeU-trained  servants  do ;  on  the  contrary,  feeling  the 
hopelessness  of  waiting  upon  so  large  a  party,  he  left  the 
gentlemen  to  help  thomsclves  to  what  they  wanted,  and  seldom 
stirred  from  behind  Mr.  Jinkins's  chair,  where,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  legs  planted  pretty  wide  apart, 
he  led  the  laughter,  and  enjoA'ed  the  conversation. 

The  dessert  was  splendid.  No  waiting  either.  The 
pudding-plates  had  been  washed  in  a  little  tub  outside  the 
door  wliile  cheese  was  on,  and  though  they  were  moist  and 
warm  with  friction,  still  there  they  were  again — up  to  the 
mark,    and    true    to    time.      Quarts    of  almonds ;    dozens    of 
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oranges  ;  pounds  of  raisins ;  stacks  of  biifijis  ;  soup-plates  full 
of  nuts. — Oh,  Todgers's  coidd  do  it  when  it  chose  !  mind  that. 

Then  more  wine  came  on ;  red  wines  and  white  wines  ; 
and  a  large  china  bowl  of  punch,  brewed  by  the  gentleman 
of  a  convivial  turn,  who  adjiu-ed  the  Miss  Pecksniffs  not  to  be 
despondent  on  account  of  its  dimensions,  as  there  were 
materials  in  the  house  for  the  concoction  of  half  a  dozen  more 
of  the  same  size.  Good  gracious,  how  they  laughed  !  How 
they  coughed  when  they  sipped  it,  because  it  was  so  strong ; 
and  how  they  laughed  again,  when  somebody  vowed  that  but 
for  its  colour  it  might  have  been  mistaken,  in  regard  of  its 
innocuous  quaHties,  for  new  milk  !  "What  a  shout  of  "  No  !  " 
•burst  from  the  gentlemen  when  they  pathetically  implored 
Mr.  Jinkins  to  suffer  them  to  cpialif)'  it  with  hot  water  ;  and 
how  blushingly,  by  little  and  little,  did  each  of  them  drink 
her  whole  glassful  down  to  its  very  di-egs  ! 

Now  comes  the  trying  time.  The  sun,  as  Mr.  Jinkins  says 
(gentlemanly  . creature,  Jinkins — never  at  a  loss  I),  is  about 
to  leave  the  fii'mament.  "  Miss  Pecksniff !  "  says  Mrs. 
Todgers's,  softly,  "  will  you — "  "Oh  dear,  no  more,  Mrs. 
Todgers."  Mrs.  Todgers  rises;  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  rise; 
all  rise.  Miss  Mercy  Pecksniff'  looks  downward  for  her  scarf. 
WTiere  is  it  ?  Dear  me,  where  can  it  be  ?  Sweet  girl,  she 
has  it  on — not  on  her  fair  neck,  but  loose  upon  her  flowing 
figure.  A  dozen  hands  assist  her.  She  is  all  confusion. 
The  youngest  gentleman  in  company  thirsts  to  murder 
Jinkins.  She  skips  and  joins  her  sister  at  the  door.  Her 
sister  has  her  arm  about  the  waist  of  ]\Irs.  Todgers.  She 
winds  her  arm  aroimd  her  sister.  Diana,  what  a  j)ictiu'e ! 
The  last  things  visible  are  a  shape  and  a  skip.  "  Gentlemen, 
let  us  drink  the  ladies  !  " 

The  enthusiasm  is  tremendous.  The  gentleman  of  a 
debating  turn  rises  in  .the  midst,  and  suddenly  lets  loose  a 
tide  of  eloquence  which  bears  down  everything  before  it.  He 
is  reminded  of  a  toast — a  toast  to  which  they  will  respond. 
There  is  an  individual  present ;  he  has  him  in  his  eye  ;  to 
whom  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  repeats  it — a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Their  rugged  natures  have  been  softened  and 
amehorated  that  day  by  the  society  of  lovely  woman.  There 
is  a  gentleman  in  company  whom  two  accomplished  and 
delightful  females  regard  with  veneration,  as  the  fountain  of 
their  existence.     Yes,  when  yet  the  two  Miss  Pecksi-ifis  lisp'id 
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m  liiiipfunp'e  scarce  intelligiUo.  tlioy  calloil  that  inliviflnal 
"  father  I  "  Tliero  is  proat  apjihuise.  He  p:^ives  theia  "  Mr. 
Peeksnifl",  and  God  hless  liim  !  "  They  all  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  tlioy  drink  tlie  toast.  The  younfrest 
gentleman-  in  company  does  so  m  ith  a  tlirill ;  for  he  feels 
that  a  mysterious  influence  pervades  the  man  who  claims  that 
being  in  the  pinlc  scarf  for  his  daughter. 

^Miat  saith  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  reply  ?  or  rather  let  the 
question  be,  ^Miat  leaves  he  unsaid  ?  Nothing.  More  punch 
is  called  for,  and  produced,  and  drunk.  Enthusiasm  mounts 
still  liigher.  Every  man  comes  out  freely  in  his  o\vn 
character.  The  gentleman  of  a  theatrical  turn  recites.  Tlie 
vocal  gentleman  regales  them  with  a  song.  Gander  leaves 
the  Gander  of  all  former  feasts  whole  leagues  behind.  He 
rises  to  propose  a  toast.  It  is,  The  Father  of  Todgers's.  It 
is  their  common  friend  Jink — it  is  Old  Jink,  if  he  may  call 
him  by  that  familiar  and  endearing  a]ipellation.  The 
youngest  gentleman  in  company  utters  a  frantic  negative. 
He  won't  have  it — he  can't  bear  it — it  mu.stn"t  be.  But  hia 
depth  of  feeling  is  misunderstood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a 
little  elevated ;   and  nobody  heeds  him. 

Mr.  Jinkins  thanks  them  from  his  heart.  It  is,  by  many 
degrees,  the  proudest  day  in  his  humble  career.  AMien  he 
looks  around  him  on  the  present  occasion,  he  feels  that  he 
wants  words  in  which  to  express  his  gratitude.  One  thing 
he  wiU  say.  He  hopes  it  has  been  sho\\Ti  that  Todgers's  can 
Vte  true  to  itself;  and,  an  opportunity  arising,  that  it  can 
come  out  quite  as  strong  as  its  neighbours — perhaps  sti'onger. 
He  reminds  them,  amid.st  thunders  of  encouragement,  that 
they  have  heard  of  a  somewhat  similar  establishment  in 
Cannon-street ;  and  that  they  have  heard  it  praised.  He 
wishes  to  fb'aw  no  in\'idious  conijiarisons ;  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  do  it ;  but  when  that  (Gannon-street  establishment 
shall  be  able  to  produce  such  a  combination  of  wit  and 
beauty'  as  has  graced  that  board  that  day,  and  shall  be  able 
to  serve  up  (all  things  considered)  such  a  dinner  as  that  of 
which  they  have  just  partaken,  he  will  be  hap]>y  to  tallv  to  it. 
Until  then,  gentlemen,  he  will  stick  to  Todgers's. 

More  punch,  more  enthusiasm,  more  speeches.  Every- 
body's health  is  drunk,  saving  tlie  yotmgest  gentleman's  in 
coTupany.  He  .sits  apart,  witli  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  a 
vacant  chair,  and  glares  disdainfully  at  Jinkins.      Gander,  in 
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a  convTilsing  speech,  crives  them  the  health  of  Bailey  junior ; 
hiccups  are  heard ;  and  a  glass  is  broken.  Mr.  Jiukins  feels 
that  it  is  time  to  join  the  ladies.  He  proposes,  as  a  final 
sentiment,  Mrs.  Todgers.  She  is  worthy  to  be  remembered 
separately.  Hear,  hear.  So  she  is :  no  doubt  of  it.  They 
all  find  fault  with  her  at  other  times ;  but  every  man  feels, 
now,  that  he  could  die  in  her  defence. 

They  go  up-stairs,  where  they  are  not  expected  so  soon  ; 
for  Mrs.  Todgers  is  asleep,  Miss  Charity  is  adjusting  her  hair, 
and  ]\Iercy,  who  has  made  a  sofa  of  one  of  the  window-seats, 
is  in  a  gracefully  recumbent  attitude.  She  is  rising  hastily, 
when  Mr.  Jinkins  implores  her,  for  all  their  sakes,  not  to 
,  stir ;  she  looks  too  graceful  and  too  lovely,  he  remarks,  to  be 
disturbed.  She  laughs,  and  yields,  and  fans  herself,  and 
drops  her  fan,  and  there  is  a  rush  to  pick  it  up.  Being  now 
installed,  by  one  consent,  as  the  beauty  of  the  party,  she  is 
cruel  and  ■  capricious,  and  sends  gentlemen  on  messages  to 
other  gentlemen,  and  forgets  all  about  them  before  they  can 
retiu-n  with  the  answer,  and  invents  a  thousand  tortures, 
rending  their  hearts  to  pieces.  Bailey  brings  up  the  tea  and 
coffee.  There  is  a  small  cluster  of  admirers  roimd  Charity ; 
l)ut  they  are  only  those  who  cannot  get  near  her  sister.  The 
youngest  gentleman  in  company  is  pale,  but  collected,  and 
still  sits  apart ;  for  his  spirit  loves  to  hold  communion  with 
itself,  and  his  soid  recoils  from  noisy  revellers.  She  has  a 
consciousness  of  his  presence  and  his  adoration.  He  sees  it 
flashing  sometimes  in  the  comer  of  her  eye.  Have  a  care, 
Jinkins,  ere  you  provoke  a  desperate  man  to  frenzy ! 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  followed  his  younger  friends  up-stairs, 
and  taken  a  chair  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Todgers.  He  had  also 
spilt  a  cup  of  coffee  over  his  legs  without  appearing  to  be 
aware  of  the  circumstance ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  know  that 
there  was  muffin  on  his  knee. 

"And  how  have  they  used  you,  down-stairs,  sir?"  asked 
the  hostess. 

"  Their  conduct  has  been  such,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  "as  I  can  never  think  of  without  emotion,  or 
remember  without  a  tear.     Oh,  Mrs.  Todgers  !  " 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  that  lady.  "Plow  low  you 
are  in  your  spirits,  sir  !  " 

"  I  am  a  man,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
shedfling  tears,  and  speaking  with  an  imperfect  articulation, 
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"  but  I  am  also  a  father.  I  am  also  a  witlower.  My  feelintrs^ 
Mrs.  Toil{?ers,  will  not  consent  to  be  entirely  smotliered.  like 
the  young  children  in  the  Tower.  They  are  grown  up,  and 
the  more  I  press  the  T)olster  on  them,  the  more  thoy  look 
round  the  corner  of  it." 

He  .suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  bit  of  mulhu,  and 
stared  at  it  intently  :  shaking  his  head  the  wliile,  in  a  forlorn 
and  imbecile  manner,  as  if  he  regarded  it  as  his  evil  genius, 
and  mildly  reproached  it. 

"  She  was  beautifid,  Mrs.  Todgers,"  he  said,  turning  his 
glazed  eye  again  upon  her,  without  the  least  preliminary 
notice.      "  She  had  a  small  property." 

"  So  I  hare  heard,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers  with  great  .sj-mpathy. 

"Those  are  her  daughters,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pointing 
out  the  young  ladies,  wdth  increased  emotion. 

Mrs.  Todgers  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

"Mercy  and  Charity,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "Charity  and 
Mercy.     Not  unholy  names,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Mr.  Pecksniff!"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers,  "what  a  ghastly 
smile  ?     Are  you  ill,  sir  ?  " 

He  pressed  liis  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  answered  in  a 
solemn  manner,    and  a  faint  voice,  "  clironic." 

"  Cholic  ?  "   cried  the  frightened  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Chron-ie,"  he  repeated  with  some  difficulty.  "  Chronic. 
A  chronic  disorder.  I  have  been  its  victim  from  childliood. 
It  is  carrpng  me  to  my  grave." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "   cried  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  reckless  with  despnir.  "  I 
am  rather  glad  of  it,  upon  tlie  whole.  You  are  like  her,  Mrs. 
Todgers." 

"  Don't  squeeze  me  so  tight,  pray,  Mr.  Pecksnilf  If  any 
of  tlie  gentlemen  should  notice  us." 

•'^For  her  sake,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Permit  me — in 
honour  of  her  memory.  For  the  sake  of  a  voice  from  the 
tomb.  You  are  very  like  her,  Mrs.  Todgers  !  What  a  world 
this  is!" 

"  Ah  !      Indeed  you  may  say  that  I  "   cried  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it's  a  vain  and  thoughtless  world,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  overflowing  with  despondency.  "  These  young 
people  about  us.  Oh !  what  sense  have  they  of  their 
responsibilities?  None  Give  me  your  other  hand,  Mrs 
Todgers." 
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Tliat  lady  hesitated,  and  said  "  she  didn't  like." 

"Has  a  voice  from  the  grave  no  influence?"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  with  dismal  tenderness.  "This  is  irreligious  !  My 
dear  creature." 

"  Hush  I  "   urged  Mrs.  Todgers.      "  Really  you  mustn't  " 

"It's  not  me,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Don't  suppose  it's 
me ;  it 's  the  voice ;  it 's  her  voice." 

Mrs.  Pecksniff  deceased,  must  have  had  an  unusually  thick 
and  husky  voice  for  a  lady,  and  rather  a  stuttering  voice,  and 
to  say  the  truth  somewhat  of  a  drimken  voice,  if  it  had  evor 
borne  much  resemblance  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  spoke 
just  then.     But  perhaps  this  was  delusion  on  his  part. 

"  It  has  been  a  day  of  enjoyment,  Mrs.  Todgers,  but  still  it 
has  been  a  day  of  tortui-e.  It  has  reminded  me  of  my 
loneliness.     "\Miat  am  I  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  An  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  said  Mrs. 
Todgers. 

"  There  is  consolation  in  that  too,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"  Am  I  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  better  man  living,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  "  I 
am  sure." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  smiled  through  his  tears,  and  slightly  shook 
his  head.  "You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  "thank  you.  It 
is  a  great  happiness  to  me,  Mrs.  Todgers,  to  make  young 
people  happy.  The  happiness  of  my  pupils  is  my  cliief 
object.  I  dote  upon  'em.  They  dote  upon  me  too — 
sometimes." 

"  Always,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  ^^^len  they  say  they  haven't  improved,  ma'am,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  at  her  with  profound  mystery, 
and  motioning  to  her  to  advance  her  ear  a  little  closer  to  his 
mouth.  "  MTien  they  say  they  haven't  improved,  ma'am, 
and  the  premium  was  too  high,  they  lie !  I  shouldn't  wish  it 
to  be  mentioned ;  you  will  understand  me  ;  but  I  say  to  you 
as  to  an  old  friend,  they  lie." 

"  Base  ^Tetches  they  must  be  !  "   said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  you  are  right.  I  respe«jt 
you  for  that  obseiwation.  A  word  in  your  ear.  To  Parents 
and  Guardians — This  is  in  confidence,  ]\Irs.  Todgers  ?  " 

"  The  strictest,  of  course  !"  cried  that  lady. 

"  To  Parents  and  Guardians,"  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"  An  eligible  opportimity  now  offers,  which  unites  the  advaa- 
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tages  of  the  best  practicivl  architectural  education  with  the 
comforts  of  a  liome,  and  the  constant  association  •nath  some, 
who,  however  liunible  their  sphere  and  limited  tlieir  capacity 
— observe! — are  not  unmindful  of  their  moral  responsibilities." 

Mrs.  Todgers  looked  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  tliia 
mipht  mean,  as  woU  she  mi<j;'ht ;  for  it  was,  as  the  reader  may 
perchance  remember,  Mr.  Pecksnilf's  usutd  form  of  advertise- 
ment when  he  wanted  a  pupil ;  and  seemed  to  have  no 
partic\ilar  reference,  at  present,  to  anything.  But  Mr. 
Pecksniff  held  up  his  finger  as  a  caution  to  her  not  to 
interrupt  him. 

"  Do  you  know  any  parent  or  guardian,  Mrs.  Todgers," 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity  for  a  yoimg  gentleman  ?  An  orphan  would  be 
preferred.  Do  you  know  of  any  orphan  with  three  or  four 
hundi-ed  pound  ?" 

Mrs.  Todgers  reflected,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  When  you  hear  of  an  oi-phan  witli  three  or  four  hundred 
pound,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  let  that  dear  orphan's  fi'ienda 
apply,  by  letter  post-paid,  to  S.  P.,  Post-office,  Salisbiuy.  I 
don't  know  M-ho  he  is,  exactly.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs. 
Todgers,"  said  'Mr.  Pecksniff,  falling  heavily  against  her : 
"  chronic — chronic  !  Let's  have  a  little  drop  of  something  to 
drink." 

"Bless  my  life,  Miss  Pecksniff  I"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers, 
aloud,  "  your  dear  pa 's  took  very  poorly !  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  straightened  Iiimself  by  a  surprising  effort,  as 
eveiy  one  turned  hastily  towards  him ;  and  sta  ndiug  on  his 
feet,  regarded  the  assembly  ■n'ith  a  look  of  ineffable  wisdom. 
GraduiJI}'  it  gave  place  to  a  smile ;  a  feeble,  helpless,  melan- 
choly smile  ;  bland,  almost  to  sickliness.  "  Do  not  repine,  my 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  tenderly.  "Do  not  weep  for  me. 
It  is  clironic."  And  with  these  words,  after  making  a  futile 
attempt  to  pull  off  his  slioes,  he  fell  into  tin?  fire-place. 

Tlie  youngest  gentleman  in  company  had  him  out  in  a 
second.  Yes,  before  a  hair  upon  his  head  was  singed,  he  had 
liim  on  the  hearth-rug — her  father  ! 

She  was  almost  beside  herself.  So  was  her  sister.  Jinkius 
consoled  them  both.  They  all  consoled  them.  Everybody  had 
sometliing  to  say  e.xce])t  the  youngest  gentleman  in  company, 
who  with  a  noble  self-devotion  did  the  ]iea\y  work,  and  held 
up  Mr.  Pecksuill's  head  without  being  taken  any  notice  of  by 
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anyl)ody.  At  last  they  gathered  round,  and  agreed  to  carry 
him  up-stairs  to  bed.  The  youngest  gentleman  in  company 
was  rebuked  by  Jinkins  for  tearing  Mr.  Pecksniff's  coat!  Ha, 
ha  !     But  no  matter. 

They  carried  him  up-stairs,  and  crushed  the  youngest 
gentleman  at  every  step.  His  bedroom  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  a  long  way;  but  they  got  him  there  in 
course  of  time.  He  asked  them  frequently  upon  the  road  for 
a  little  drop  of  something  to  di'ink.  It  seemed  an  idiosyncrasy. 
ITie  youngest  gentleman  in  company  proposed  a  draught  of 
water.  Mr.  Pecksniff  called  him  opprobrious  names  for  the 
suggestion. 

Jinkins  and  Gander  took  the  rest  upon  themselves,  and 
made  him.  as  comfortable  as  they  could,  on  the  outside  of  his 
bed:  and  when  he  seemed  disposed  to  sleep,  they  left  him. 
But  before  they  had  all  gained  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  a 
vision  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  strangely  attired,  was  seen  to  flutter 
on  the  top  landing.  He  desired  to  coUect  their  sentiments,  it 
seemed,  upon  the  nature  of  human  life. 

"  My  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  over  the 
banisters,  "let  us  improve  our  minds  by  mutual  inquiry  and 
discussion.  Let  us  be  moral.  Let  us  contemplate  existence. 
\Miere  is  Jinkins  ?  " 

"  Here,"  cried  that  gentleman.      "  Go  to  bed  again  !" 

"  To  bed !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Bed  !  '  Tis  the  voice  of 
the  sluggard ;  I  hear  him  complain ;  you  have  woke  me  too 
soon ;  I  must  slumber  again.  If  any  young  orphan  will 
repeat  the  remainder  of  that  simple  piece  from  Doctor  Watts' s 
collection,  an  eligible  opportimity  now  offers." 

Nobody  volunteered. 

"  This  is  very  soothing,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after  a  pause. 
"  Extremely  so.  Cool  and  refreshing ;  particularly  to  the 
legs  !  The  legs  of  the  human  subject,  my  friends,  are  a 
beautiful  production.  Compare  them  with  wooden  legs,  and 
observe  the  difference  bet^^een  the  anatomy  of  nature  and  the 
anatomy  of  art.  Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  leaning 
over  the  banisters,  with  an  odd  recollection  of  his  familiar 
manner  among  new  pupils  at  home,  "  that  I  shbuld  wry 
much  like  to  see  Mrs.  Todgers's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg,  if 
perfectly  agreeable  to  herself!" 

As  it  appeared  impossible  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hopos 
of  him  after  this  speech,  Mr.  Jinkios  and  Mr.  Gander  went 
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up-ctftirs  afrain,  and  once  more  got  liim  into  lied.  But  t}io\ 
had  not  descouded  to  tlie  sooond  floor  before  he  was  out 
again;  nor,  when  they  had  repeated  the  process,  had  they 
desoonded  the  first  flight,  before  he  was  out  again.  In  a 
word,  as  often  as  he  was  shut  up  in  his  own  room,  he  darted 
out  airesli,  charged  with  some  new  moral  sentiment,  which  lie 
continually  repeated  over  the  banisters,  witli  extraordinary 
relish,  and  an  irrepressible  desire  for  tho  improvement  of  his 
fellow-creatures  that  nothing  could  subdue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  they  had  got  him  into 
bed  for  the  thirtieth  time  or  so,  Mr.  Jiukins  held  him,  while 
his  companion  went  down-stairs  in  search  of  Bailey  jimior, 
with  whom  ho  presently  returned.  That  youth,  having  been 
apprised  of  the  service  required  of  him,  was  in  great  spirits, 
and  brought  up  a  stool,  a  candle,  and  his  supp(>r ;  to  the  end 
that  he  might  keep  watcli  outside  the  bedroom  door  with 
toler.able  comfort. 

When  he  had  completed  his  arrangements,  they  locked  Mr. 
Pecksniff  in,  and  left  the  key  on  the  outside  ;  charging  the 
yoimg  page  to  listen  attentively  for  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic 
nature,  with  which  the  patient  might  be  troubled,  and,  in 
citse  of  any  such  presenting  themselves,  to  summon  thera 
witliout  delay :  to  which  Mr.  Bailey  modestly  replied  that  he 
hoped  he  kiiowed  wot  o'clock  it  was  in  gineral,  and  didrrt 
date  his  lettei's  to  his  friends,  from  Todi^irs's.  for  u'lthing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONTArVING  STRANGE  MATTEl!.;    ON  "WHICH    MANY    EVENTS    IN   THIS    HISTORV 
MAY,    FOR    THEIR    GUOD    OR    EVIL    INFLUENCE,    CHIEFLY    DEPEND. 

But  Mr.  Pecksniff  came  to  to-\\Ti  on  business.  Had  he 
forgotten  that?  Was  he  always  taking  his  pleasure  with 
Todgers's  jovial  brood,  unmindful  of  the  serious  demands, 
whatever  they  might  be,  upon  his  calm  consideration  ?     No. 

Time  and  tide  will  wait  for  no  man,  saith  the  adage.  But 
all  men  have  to  wait  for  time  and  tide.  That  tide  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  would  lead  Seth  Pecksniff  on  to  fortune, 
was  marked  doAvn  in  the  table,  and  about  to  flow.  No  idle 
Pecksniff  lingered  far  inland,  unmindful  of  the  changes  of 
the  stream  ;  but  there,  upon  the  water's  edge,  over  his  shoes 
already,  stood  the  worthy  creature,  prepared  to  wallow  in  the 
very  mud,  so  that  it  slid  towards  the  quarter  of  his  hope. 

The  trustfulness  of  his  two  fair  daughters  was  beautiful 
indeed.  They  had  tliat  firm  reliance  on  their  parent's  nature, 
which  taught  them  to  feel  certain  that  in  all  he  did,  he  had 
his  purpose  straight  and  full  before  him.  And  that  its  noble 
end  and  object  was  himself,  which  almost  of  necessity 
included  them,  they  knew.  The  devotion  of  these  maids  was 
perfect. 

Their  filial  confidence  was  rendered  the  more  touching,  by 
their  having  no  knowledge  of  their  parent's  real  designs,  in 
the  present  instance.  All  that  they  knew  of  his  proceedings 
was,  that  every  morning,  after  the  early  breakfast,  he  repaired 
to  the  post-olfice  and  inquired  for  letters.  That  task  per- 
formed, his  business  fbr  the  day  was  over ;  and  he  again 
relaxed,  until  the  rising  of  another  sun  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  another  post. 

This  wont  on,  for  four  or  five  days.  At  length,  one 
morning,  Mr.  Pecksniff  returned  with  a  breatlaless  rapidity, 
strange  to  observe  in  liim,  at  other  times  so  calm;  and, 
seeking  immediate  speech  with  his  daughters,  shut  himself  up 
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with  them  in  private  conference,  for  two  wliole  hours  Of  all 
that  passed  in  tliis  period,  only  the  followin<j^  words  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  utterance  are  knovm  : 

"  How  ho  has  come  to  cliange  so  very  much  (if  it  should 
turn  out  as  I  expect,  that  he  has),  we  needn't  stop  to  inquire. 
M}'  dears,"  I  have  my  thoup^hts  upon  the  subject,  but  I  will 
not  impart  them.  It  is  enough  that  "we  will  not  be  proud, 
resentfid,  or  unforgiving.  If  he  wants  oiu-  friendship,  he 
sliall  have  it.     We  know  our  duty,  I  hope  !  " 

Tliat  same  day  at  noon,  an  old  gentleman  alighted  from  a 
hackiiey-coach  at  the  post-olRce,  and,  giving  his  name,  in- 
quired for  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  and  directed  to  be 
left  till  called  for.  It  had  been  lying  there,  some  days.  The 
superscription  was  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  hand,  and  it  was  sealed 
witli  !Mr.  Pecksniff's  seal. 

It  was  very  short,  containing  indeed  nothing  more  than 
an  address  "  witli  Mr.  Pecksniff's  re-spectful,  and  (notwith- 
standing what  has  passed)  sincerely  affectionate  regards." 
The  old  gentleman  tore  off  the  direction — scattering  the  rest 
in  fragments  to  the  winds-^and  giving  it  to  the  coachman, 
bade  liim  drive  as  near  that  place  as  he  could.  In  pxirsuance 
of  these  instructions  he  ^x'as  driven  to  the  Monument ;  where 
lie  again  alighted,  dismissed  the  veliicle,  and  walked  towards 
Todgers's. 

Though  the  face,  and  form,  and  gait  of  tliis  old  man,  and 
even  his  grip  of  the  stout  stick  on  which  he  leaned,  were  all 
expressive  of  a  resolution  not  easily  shaken,  and  a  pui'pose 
(it  matters  little  whether  right  or  wrong,  just  now)  such  as 
in  other  davs  mitrht  have  suiwived  the  rack,  and  had  its 
strongest  life  in  weakest  deaili;  stiU  there  were  grains  of 
hesitation  iii  liis  mind,  which  made  him  now  avoid  the  hou.se 
he  sought,  and  loiter  to  and  fro  in  a  gleam  of  sunlight,  tliat 
brightened  the  little  churchyard  hard  by.  There  may  have 
heen,  in  the  j)resence  of  those  idle  heaps  of  dust  among  the 
busiest  stir  of  life,  something  to  increase  his  wavering ;  but 
there  he  walked,  awakening  tlie  echoes  as  he  paced  up  and 
downi,  until  tlie  diureh  clock,  striking  the  quarters  for  the 
second  time  since  he  had  boon  tliore,  roused  him  from  liis 
meditation.  Shaking  off  his  incertitude  as  the  air  parted 
with  the  soimd  of  the  bells,  he  walked  rapidly  to  the  house, 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  seated  in  the  landladv's  little  room,  and 
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tiis  visitor  found  him  reading — by  an  accident :  he  apologised 
for  it — an  excellent  theological  work.  There  were  cake  and 
wine  upon  a  little  table — by  another  accident,  for  which  he 
also  apologised.  Indeed  he  said,  he  had  given  his  visitor  up, 
and  was  about  to  partake  of  that  simple  refreshment  with  his 
children,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Your  daughters  are  well  ?  "  said  old  Martin,  laying  down 
his  hat  and  stick. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  agitation  as  a 
father,  when  he  answered,  Yes,  they  were.  They  were  good 
girls,  he  said,  very  good.  He  would  not  venture  to  recommend 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit  to  take  the  easy  chair,  or  to  keep  out  of  the 
draught  from  the  door.  If  he  made  any  such  suggestion,  he 
\rould  expose  himself,  he  feared,  to  most  unjust  suspicion. 
He  woidd,  therefore,  content  himself  with  remarking  that 
there  was  an  easy  chair  in  the  room ;  and  that  the  door  was 
far  from  being  air-tight.  This  latter  imperfection,  he  might 
perhaps  venture  to  add,  was  not  uncommonly  to  be  met  with 
in  old  houses. 

The  old  man  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  sUence,  said : 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you  for  coming  to  London 
so  promptly,  at  my  almost  tmexplained  request :  I  need 
scarcely  add,  at  my  cost." 

"  At  your  cost,  my  good  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a 
tone  of  great  surprise. 

"It  is  not,"  said  Martin,  waving  his  hand  impatiently, 
"  my  habit  to  put  my — well!  my  relatives — ^to  any  personal 
expense  to  gratify  my  caprices." 

"  Caprices,  my  good  sir  !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"That  is  scarcely  the  proper  word  either,  in  this  instance," 
said  the  old  man.      "  Xo.     You  are  right." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  inwardly  very  much  relieved  to  hear  it, 
though  he  didn't  at  all  know  why. 

"You  are  right,"  repeated  Martin.  "  It  is  not  a  caprice, 
it  is  built  up  on  reason,  proof,  and  cool  comparison.  Caprices 
never  are.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a  capricious  man.  I  never 
was." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

" — How  do  you  know?"  returned  the  other  quickly. 
"You  are  to  begin  to  know  it  now.  You  are  to  test  and 
prove  it,  in  time  to  come.     You  and  yours  are  to  find  that  I 
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r^n  he  constant,  and  am  not  to  he  clivertoJ  from  my  end.  Do 
you  liear?" 

"  l*erfectly,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  I  very  much  regret,"  Martin  resumed,  looking  steadily  at 
liim,  and  sj^oakiug  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone :  "  I  verj- 
much  regret  tliat  you  and  I  held  such  a  conversation  together, 
as  that  which  passed  between  us,  at  our  last  meeting.  I  very 
much  regret  that  I  laid  open  to  you  Avhat  were  tlien  my 
thoughts  of  you,  so  freely  as  I  did.  The  intentions  that  I 
bear  towards  you,  now,  are  of  another  kind ;  deserted  by  aU 
in  wliom  I  have  ever  trusted ;  hoodwinked  and  beset  by  all 
who  should  help  and  sustain  me ;  I  fly  to  you  for  refuge.  I 
confide  in  you  to  be  my  ally ;  to  attach  yourself  to  me  by  ties 
of  Interest  and  Expectation — "  he  laid  great  stress  upon  these 
words,  though  Mr.  Pecksniff  particularly  begged  him  not  to 
mention  it ;  "  and  to  help  me  to  \-isit  the  consequences  of  the 
very  worst  species  of  meanness,  dissimulation,  and  subtlety, 
on  the  right  heads." 

"My  noble  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  catching  at  his 
outstretched  hand.  "  And  you  regret  the  having  harboured 
unjust  thoughts  of  me  !  you  with  those  gray  hairs  I" 

"  Regrets,"  said  Martin,  "  are  the  naturiU  propert}'  of  gray 
hairs ;  and  I  enjoy,  in  common  with  aU  other  men,  at  least 
my  share  of  such  inlieritance.  And  so  enough  of  that.  I 
regret  having  been  severed  from  you  so  long.  If  I  had 
known  you  sooner,  and  sooner  used  you  as  you  well  deserve, 
I  might  have  been  a  happier  man." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  rapture. 

"  Yoiu"  daughters,"  said  Martin,  after  a  short  silence.  "  I 
don't  know  them.      Are  they  like  you  ?" 

"  In  tlie  nose  of  my  eldest  and  the  chin  of  my  youngest, 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit,"  returned  the  widower,  "their  sainted  parent 
— not  myself,  their  mother — lives  again." 

"  I  don't  mean  in  person,"  said  tlie  old  man.  "  Morally-  — 
morally." 

"  'Tia  not  for  me  to  say,"  retorted  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  a 
gentle  smile.      "  I  have  done  my  best,  sir." 

"I  could  wish  to  see  them,"  said  Martin;  "are  they  neai 
at  hand?" 

'Iliey  were,  very  near;  for  they  had  in  fact,  been  listening 
st  tlie  door,  from  the  begiiming  of  this  conversation  luitil  now. 
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when  they  precipitately  retired.  Having  wiped  the  signs  of 
weakness  from  his  eyes,  and  so  given  them  time  to  get  up 
stairs,  Mr.  Pecksniff  opened  the  door,  and  mildly  cried  ia  the 
passage, 

"  My  own  darlings,  where  are  you?" 

"  Here,  my  dear  pa  !"  replied  the  distant  voice  of  Charity. 

"  Come  down  into  the  back  parlour,  if  you  please,  my 
love,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  and  bring  your  sister  with  you." 

"Yes,  my  dear  pa,"  cried  Merry;  and  down  they  came 
directly  (being  all  obedience),  singing  as  they  came. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  two  Miss 
Pecksniff's  when  they  foimd  a  stranger  Avith  their  dear  papa. 
Nothing  could  surpass  their  mute  amazement  when  he  said, 
"My  childi-en,  Mr.  Chuzzle-svit ! "  But  when  he  told  them 
that  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  and  he  were  friends,  and  that  Mr 
Chuzzlewit  had  said  such  kind  and  tender  words  as  pierced  his 
very  heart,  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  cried  with  one  accord, 
"  ITiank  Heaven  for  this !"  and  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck. 
And  when  they  had  embraced  him  with  such  fervour  of 
affection  that  no  words  can  describe  it,  they  grouped  them- 
selves  '■about  his  chair,  and  hung  over  him :  as  figuring  to 
tnomselves  no  earthly  joy  like  that  of  ministering  to  his 
wants,  and  crowding  into  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  love 
they  would  have  diffused  over  Lnen"  whole  existence,  from 
infancy,  if  he — dear  obdurate  I — had  but  consented  to  receive 
the  precious  offering. 

The  old  man  looked  attentively  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  several  times. 

"\Miat,"  he  asked  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  happening  to  catch 
his  eye  in  its  descent :  for  imtil  now  it  had  been  piously 
upraised,  with  something  of  that  expression  which  the  poetry 
of  ages  has  attributed  to  a  domestic  bird,  when  breathing  its 
last  amid  the  ravages  of  an  electric  storm  :  "  "WTiat  are  their 
names?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  told  him,  and  added,  rather  hastily — his 
calumniators  would  have  said,  with  a  view  to  any  testamentary 
tlioughts  that  might  be  flitting  tlirough  old  Martin's  mind — 
"  Perhaps,  my  dears,  you  had  better  write  them  down.  Your 
humble  autographs  are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  affection 
may  prize  them." 

"Affection,"  said  the  old  man,  "will  expend  itseK  on  the 
living  originals.     Do  not  trouble  yourselves,  my  girls,  I  shall 
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uot  SO  easily  forget  you,  Charity  and  Mercy,  as  to  need  sxub 
tokens  of  remcnihranco.     Cousin  ! " 

"Sir!"   saitl  Mr.  Pecksniti',  -with  alacrity. 

"  Do  you  never  sit  down  ?" 

"  "Wliy— yes  —occasionally,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  who 
had  been  standing  all  this  time. 

"WiUyoudo  so  now?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me,"  returned  Mr.  Pecksniff,  slipping  into  a 
chair  immediately,  "whether  I  will  do  an}i;hing  that  you 
desire?" 

"  You  talk  confidently,"  said  Martin,  "  and  you  mean  well; 
but  I  fear  3-ou  don't  know  what  an  old  man's  humours  are. 
You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  required  to  court  his  likings 
and  dislikings;  to  adapt  yourself  to  his  prejudices;  to  do  his 
V>idding,  be  it  what  it  may;  to  bear  with  his  distrusts  and 
iealousios ;  and  always  still  be  zealous  in  his  service.  "VMien 
I  remember  how  numerous  these  failings  are  in  me,  and  judge 
of  their  occasional  enormit}^  by  the  injurious  thoughts  I  lately 
entertained  of  you,  I  hardly  dare  to  claim  you  for  my 
friend." 

"  My  worthy  sir,"  returned  his  relative,  "  how  can  you  talk 
in  such  a  painful  strain  !  WTiat  was  more  natural  than  that 
you  should  make  one  slight  mistake,  when  in  all  other  respects 
you  were  so  very  correct,  and  have  had  such  reason — such 
ver}'  sad  and  undeniable  reason — to  judge  of  every  one  about 
}ou  in  the  worst  light ! " 

"True,"  replied  the  other.  "You  are  very  lenient  with 
me." 

"We  always  said — my  girls  and  I,"  cried  Mr.  PecksiyH 
with  increasing  obsequiousness,  "that  while  we  mourned  the 
heaviness  of  our  misfortime  in  being  confoimded  with  the  base 
and  mercenary,  still  we  could  not  wonder  at  it.  My  dears, 
you  remember?" 

Oil  \'ividly  !     A  thousand  times  I 

"  AVe  uttered  no  complaint,"  said  Mr.  Pecksuill'.  "Occa- 
sionally we  had  the  presumption  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
remark  that  Truth  would  in  the  end  prevail,  and  Yirtue  be 
tiiunijthant ;  but  not  often.      My  loves,  you  recollect?" 

Recollect !  Could  he  doubt  it  ?  Dearest  pa,  what  strange, 
unnecessary  questions ! 

"  And  when  I  saw  you,"  resumed  Mr.  Pecksniff',  with  still 
greater  deference,   "  in   the  little,  unassuming  viUage  where 
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we  take  the  liberty  of  dwelling,  I  said  you  were  mistaken  in 
me,  my  dear  sir :  that  was  all,  I  think?" 

"  No — not  all,"  said  Martin,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his 
hand  upon  his  brow  for  some  time  past,  and  now  looked  up 
again:  "you  said  much  more,  which,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  opened  my  eyes. 
You  spoke  to  me,  disinterestedly,  on  behalf  of — I  needn't 
name  him.     You  know  whom  I  mean." 

Trouble  was  expressed  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  visage,  as  he 
pressed  his  hot  hands  together,  and  replied,  with  humility, 
"  Quite  disinterestedly,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

"I  know  it,"  said  old  Martin,  in  his  quiet  way.  "I  am 
sure  of  it.  I  said  so.  It  was  disinterested  too,  in  you,  to 
draw  that  herd  of  harpies  off  from  me,  and  be  their  victim 
yourself;  most  other  men  would  have  suffered  them  to  display 
themselves  in  all  their  rapacity,  and  would  have  striven  to 
rise,  by  contrast,  in  my  estimation.  You  felt  for  me,  and 
drew  them  off,  for  which  I  owe  you  many  thanks.  Although 
I  left  the  place,  I  know  what  passed  behind  my  back,  you 
see!" 

"You  amaze  me,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff:  wliich  was 
true  enough. 

"My  knowledge  of  your  proceedings,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  does  not  stop  at  this.  Y^ou  have  a  new  inmate  in 
your  house —  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  architect,  "  I  have." 

"  lie  must  quit  it,"  said  Martin. 

"  For — for  yours  ?  "  asked  ]Mr.  Pecksniff,  -with  a  quavering 
mildness. 

"  For  any  shelter  he  can  find,"  the  old  man  answered, 
"  He  has  deceived  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  eagerly.  "  I  trust  not. 
I  have  been  extremely  well  disposed  towards  that  young  man. 
I  hope  it  cannot  be  shown  that  he  has  forfeited  all  claim  to 
my  protection.  Deceit — deceit,  mj  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
would  be  final.  I  shoidd  hold  myself  bound  on  proof  of 
deceit,  to  renounce  him  instantly." 

The  old  man  glanced  at  both  his  fair  supporters,  but 
especially  at  Miss  Mercy,  whom,  indeed,  he  looked  full  in  the 
face,  with  a  greater  demonstration  of  interest  than  had  yei 
appeared  in  his  features.  His  gaze  again  encountered  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  as  he  said,  composedly  : 
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"  Of  course  you  know  tJiat  lit-  has  made  liis  matrimoniaJ 
choice  ?  " 

'*'  Oh  dear  I  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  ruhbing  his  hair  up  ver)- 
ffdlT  upon  his  head,  and  staring  wildly  at  his  daiightere. 
"  'Iliis  is  biccoming  tremendous  I  " 

"  You  know  the  fact?"  repeated  Martin. 

"  Siu-ely  not  without  his  grandfather's  consent  and  appro- 
bation, my  dear  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Don't  tell  me 
that.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  say  you  're  not  about 
to  tell  me  that !  " 

"  I  thought  }io  had  suppressed  it,"  said  tlie  old  man. 

Tlie  indignation  felt  by  Mr.  Pecksniff  at  tliis  terrible  dis- 
closure, was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  kindling  anger  of  his 
daughters,  ^^^lat !  Had  they  taken  to  their  hearth  and  home 
a  secretly  contracted  serpent;  a  crocodile  who  had  made  a 
furtive  offer  of  his  hand ;  an  imposition  on  society ;  a 
bankrupt  bachelor  ■w'ith  no  effects,  trading  with  the  spinster 
world  on  f;dse  pretences  !  And  oh,  to  think  that  he  should 
have  disobeyed  and  practised  on  that  sweet,  that  venerable 
gentleman,  whose  name  ho  bore ;  that  kind  and  tender 
guardian ;  his  more  than  father — to  say  nothing  at  all  of 
mother — horrible,  horrible  !  To  turn  him  out  witli  ignominy 
would  be  treatment,  much  too  good.  Was  there  nothing 
else  that  could  be  done  to  him  ?  Had  he  incurred  no  legal 
pjiins  and  penalties  ?  Could  it  be  that  tlie  statutes  of  the 
land  were  so  remiss  as  to  have  affixed  no  punishment  to 
such  delinquency  ?  Monster ;  how  basely  had  they  been 
deceived ! 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  second  me  so  wiimily,"  said  the  old 
man  holding  up  his  hand  to  stay  the  torrent  of  their  wrath 
"  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  you  so  full 
of  zeal.     We  will  consider  that  topic  as  dis'[)osed  of." 

"No,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "not  as  disposed 
of,  until  I  have  purged  my  house  of  tliis  pollution." 

" 'riiat  will  foUow,"  said  the  old  man.  "in  its  own  time 
I  look  upon  that  as  done." 

"  You  are  ver}'  good,  sir,"  jinswered  Mr.  Pecksniff,  shaking 
his  hand.  "  You  do  me  honour.  You  may  look  upon  it  as 
done,  I  assure  you." 

"There  is  another  topic,"  said  Martin,  "on  wliiih  I  Imi* 
you  will  assist  mo.      You  remember  Mar}',  cousin?" 

"  The  young  lady  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  my  dears,  a* 
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having  interested  me  so  very  mucli,"  remurked  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir." 

'*  I  told  you  her  history;"   said  the  old  man. 

"  Which  I  also  mentioned,  you  will  recollect,  my  dears," 
cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Silly  girls,  Mr.  Chuzzle-ndt — quite 
Moved  by  it.  they  were  !  " 

"  Why  look  now  I  "  said  Martin,  evidently  pleased :  "1 
feared  I  should  have  had  to  wrge  her  case  upon  you,  and  ask 
you  to  regard  her  favorably  for  my  sake.  But  I  find  you  have 
no  jealousies !  Well !  You  have  no  cause  for  any,  to  be 
sure.  She  has  nothing  to  gain,  from  me,  my  dears,  and  she 
knows  it." 

The  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  murmured  their  approval  of  this 
wise  arrangement,  and  their  cordial  sympathy  with  its 
interesting  object. 

"  If  I  coidd  have  anticipated  what  has  come  to  pass  between 
us  four,"  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully :  "but  it  is  too  late 
to  think  of  that.  You  would  receive  her  courteously,  young 
ladies,  and  be  kind  to  her,  if  need  were  ?" 

Where  was  the  orphan  whom  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs 
would  not  have  cherished  in  their  sisterly  bosom  !  But  when 
that  orphan  was  commended  to  their  care  by  one  on  whom  the 
dammed-up  love  of  years  was  gushing  forth,  what  exhaustlese 
stores  of  pure  affection  yearned  to  expend  themselves  upon 
her ! 

An  interval  ensued,  during  -w^hich  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  in  an 
absent  frame  of  mind,  sat  gazing  at  the  groxmd,  ■ndthout 
uttering  a  word :  and  as  it  was  plain  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  meditations,  Mr.  PecksniSl"  and  his 
daughters  were  profoundly  silent  also.  During  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  dialogue,  he  had  borne  his  part  with,  a  cold, 
passionless  promptitude,  as  though  he  had  learned  and  pain- 
fully rehearsed  it  all,  a  hundred  times.  Even  when  hie 
expressions  were  warmest  and  his  language  most  encoiu-aging, 
he  had  retained  the  same  manner,  without  the  least  abate- 
ment. But  now  there  was  a  keener  brightness  in  his  eye. 
and  more  expression  in  his  voice,  as  he  said,  awakening  from 
his  thoughtful  mood : 

"You  know  what  will  be  said  of  this?  Have  you 
reflected?" 

"  Said  of  what,  my  dear  sir?  "   Mr.  Pecksniff  asked. 

''  Of  this  new  understanding?  between  us." 
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Mr.  Pecksniff  looked  benevolently  sagacious,  and  at  the  Baine 
time  far  above  all  earthy  misconstruction,  as  he  shook  hin 
head,  and  observed  that  a  great  many  things  would  be  said  of 
it,  no  doubt. 

"A  great  many,"  rejoined  the  old  man.  "Some  will  say 
that  I  dote  in  my  old  age ;  that  illness  has  shaken  me ;  that 
I  have  lost  all  strength  of  mind;  and  have  groAvn  childlsli. 
You  can  bear  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Peclvsniff  answered  that  it  would  be  dreadfiJly  hard  to 
bear,  but  he  tliought  ho  could,  if  ho  made  a  great  effort. 

"  Others  will  say — I  speak  of  disappointed,  angry  people 
only — that  you  have  lied  and  fawned,  and  wormed  yourself 
thrc>ugh  dirty  ways  into  viy  favour ;  by  such  concessions  and 
such  crooked  deeds,  such  meannesses  and  vile  endurances  as 
nothing  could  repay  :  no,  not  the  legacy  of  half  the  world 
we  live  in.     You  can  bear  that?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  made  reply  that  this  would  be  also  very  hard 
to  bear,  as  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  on  the  discernment 
of  ^Ir.  Chuzzlewit.  StOl  he  had  a  modest  confidence  that  he 
could  sustain  the  calumny,  with  the  help  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  that  gentleman's  friendship. 

""With  the  great  mass  of  slanderers,"  said  old  Martin, 
leaning  back  in  liis  chair,  "  the  tale,  as  I  clearly  foresee, 
will  run  thus  :  That  to  mark  my  contempt  for  the  rabble 
whom  I  despised,  I  chose  fi-om  among  them  the  very  worst, 
and  made  him  do  my  wQl,  and  pampered  and  emiched  him  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  rest.  That,  after  casting  about  for  the 
means  of  a  punishment  which  should  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  kites  the  most,  and  strike  into  their  gall,  I  devised  this 
scheme  at  a  time  wh(>n  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  grateful 
love  and  duty  tliat  held  me  to  my  race,  was  rougldy  snapped 
asunder :  rougldy,  for  I  loved  him  woU ;  roughly,  for  I  had 
ever  put  my  trust  in  his  affection  ;  roughly,  for  that  he  broke  it 
when  I  loved  him  most — God  help  me  I — and  he  without  a 
pang  could  throw  me  off,  while  I  clung  about  his  heiirt ! 
Now,"  said  the  old  man,  di.smissing  this  passionate  outburst, 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  yielded  to  it,  "  is  your  mind  made  up 
to  bear  this  likewise  ?  Lay  your  account  with  having  it  to 
bear,  and  put  no  trust  in  being  set  riglit  by  me." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,"  cried  Pecksniff  in  an  ecstasy, 
"  for  such  a  man  as  you  have  sho^\^l  yourself  to  be  this  day ; 
for  a  man  so  injured,  yet  so  verj'  humane;  for  a  man  st> — 1 
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am  at  a  loss  what  precise  term  to  use — ^yet  at  the  same  time  so 
remarkably — I  don't  know  how  to  express  my  meaning ;  for 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described,  I  hope  it  is  no  presumption 
to  say  that  I,  and  I  am  sme  I  may  add  my  children  also  (my 
dears,  we  perfectly  agree  in  this,  I  tliink  ?),  would  bear 
anything  whatever  ! " 

"Enough,"  said  Martin.  "You  can  charge  no  con- 
sequences on  me.     When  do  you  return  home  ?  " 

"  ^\Tienever  you  please,  my  dear  sir.  To-night,  if  you 
desire  it." 

"  I  desire  nothing,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  that  is 
unreasonable.  Such  a  request  woidd  be.  AVill  you  be  ready 
to  ;retum  at  the  end  of  this  week  ?  " 

The  very  time  of  all  others  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  would  have 
suggested  if  it  had  been  left  to  him  to  make  his  own  choice. 
As  to  his  daughters — the  words,  "  Let  us  be  at  home  on 
Satiirday,  dear  pa,"  were  actually  upon  their  lips. 

"  Your  expenses,  cousin,"  said  Martin,  taking  a  folded  slip 
of  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  "may  possibly  exceed  that 
amount.  If  so,  let  me  know  the  balance  that  I  owe  you, 
when  we  next  meet.  It  would  be  useless  if  I  told  you  where 
I  live  just  now :  indeed,  I  have  no  fixed  abode.  WTien  I 
have,  you  shall  know  it.  You  and  your  daughters  may 
expect  to  see  me  before  long :  in  the  mean  time  I  need  not 
teU  you,  that  we  keep  our  own  confidence.  What  you  "ndll  do 
when  you  get  home,  is  understood  between  us.  Give  me  no 
accoimt  of  it  at  any  time ;  and  never  refer  to  it  in  any  way. 
I  ask  that,  as  a  favour.  I  am  commonly  a  man  of  few  words, 
cousin ;   and  all  that  need  be  said  just  now  is  said,  I  think." 

"  One  glass  of  wine — one  morsel  of  this  homely  cake?" 
cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  venturing  to  detain  him.     "  My  dears  ! — " 

The  sisters  flew  to  wait  upon  him. 

"  Poor  girLs  !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  You  wOl  excuse 
their  agitation,  my  dear  sir.  They  are  made  up  of  feeling. 
A  bad  commoditj'  to  go  through  the  world  with,  [Mr.  Chuazle- 
■\vit !  My  youngest  daughter  is  almost  as  much  of  a  woman 
as  my  eldest,  is  she  not,  sir?" 

"  Which  is  the  yoimgest,"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Mercy,  by  five  years,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  We 
sometimes  venture  to  consider  her  rather  a  fiue  figure,  sir 
Speaking  as  an  artist,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest, 
that  its  outline  is  graceful  and  correct.     I  am  naturally,"  said 
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Mr.  PeoksnifF,  dndng  Jiis  liaiids  upon  liis  liandkerchiel,  aucj 
lookiiip:  anxiously  in  his  cousin's  face  at  almost  every  word, 
"proud,  if  I  may  use  tlie  expropsion,  to  have  a  daughter  who 
is  constructed  upon  the  best  models." 

"  She  seems  to  have  a  lively  disposition,"  ohsorv'ed  Martin 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "that  is  quite  remark- 
able. You  have  defined  her  character,  my  dear  sir,  tie 
correctly  as  if  you  had  known  her  from  her  birth.  She  hm  a 
lively  disposition.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  our 
impretendin<r  home,  her  gaiety  is  doliglitful." 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  the  old  man. 

"  Charit)',  upon  the  other  hand,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  is 
remarkable  for  strong  sense,  and  for  rather  a  deep  tone  of 
sentiment,  if  the  partiality'  of  a  father  may  be  excused  in 
saving  so.  A  wonderful  ail'ection  between  tliom,  my  dear  sir  ' 
Allow  me  to  ch-ink  your  health.     Bless  you  I  " 

"I  little  thought,"  retorted  Martin,  "but  a  month  ago, 
that  I  should  be  breaking  bread  and  pom-iiig  wine  ■«'ith  yoiL 
I  drrnk  to  you." 

Not  at  all  aba.shed  by  the  extraordinary  abruptness  with 
which  these  latter  words  were  spoken,  Mr.  Pecksniff  thanked 
him  devoutly. 

"  Now  let  me  go,"  said  Maiiin,  putting  do\\-n  the  wine 
when  ho  had  merely  touched  it  with  his  lips.  "  My  dears, 
good  morning !  " 

But  this  distant  form  of  farewell  was  by  no  moans  tender 
enough  for  the  yearnings  of  the  young  ladies,  who  again 
embraced  him  with  all  their  hearts — with  all  tlieir  arms  at 
any  rate — to  which  parting  caresses  their  new-foxind  friend 
su})mitted  ^ith  a  better  grace  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  who,  not  a  moment  before,  had  pledged  their  parent 
in  such  a  very  uncomfortable  manner.  These  endi'arments 
terminated,  he  took  a  hastj'  leave  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and 
withdrew,  followed  to  the  door  by  both  father  and  daughters, 
who  stood  there,  kissing  their  hands,  and  beaming  vrith 
affection  until  he  disappeared  :  tliongh,  by  the  ^\'ay,  he  never 
once  looked  back,  after  lie  had  crossed  tlie  threshold. 

^Vlleu  they  returned  into  the  house,  and  were  again  fd(me 
in  Mrs.  Todgers's  room,  the  two  young  ladies  exhibited  au 
unusual  amount  of  gaiety  ;  insomuch  that  they  dapped  their 
hands,  and  laughed,  and  looked  with  roguish  aspects  and  a 
bantering  air  upon  tlieir  dear  papa.     This  conduct   wius  so 
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very  unaccountable,  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  (being  singularly 
grave  himself)  could  scarcely  choose  but  ask  them  what  it 
meant ;  and  took  them  to  task,  in  his  gentle  manner,  for 
yielding  to  such  light  emotions. 

"If  it  was  possible  to  divine  any  cause  for  this  merriment, 
even  the  most  remote,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  reprove  you. 
But  when  you  can  have  none  whatever — oh,  really,  really  I  " 

This  admonition  had  so  little  effect  on  Mercy,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  hold  her  handkerchief  before  her  rosy  lips,  and  to 
tlirow  herself  back  in  her  chair,  with  every  demonstration  of 
extreme  amusement ;  which  want  of  duty  so  offended  Mi 
Pecksniff  that  he  reproved  her  in  set  terms,  and  gave  her  his 
parental  advice  to  correct  herself  in  solitude  and  contem- 
plation. But  at  that  juncture  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  dispute ;  and  as  it  proceeded  from  the 
next  room,  the  subject  matter  of  the  altercation  qmckly 
reached  their  ears. 

"  I  don't  care  that !  Mrs.  Todgers,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  the  yoimgest  gentleman  in  company  on 
the  day  of  the  festival;  ''  I  don't  care  that,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
snappiug  his  fingers,  "  for  Jinkins.     Don't  suppose  I  do." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  you  don't,  sir,"  repKed  Mrs.  Todgers 
"  You  have  too  independent  a  spirit,  I  know,  to  yield  to 
anybody.  And  quite  right.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  give  way  to  any  gentleman.  Everybody  must  be  well 
aware  of  that." 

"  I  should  think  no  more  of  admitting  daylight  into  the 
fellow,"  said  the  youngest  gentleman,  in  a  desperate  voice, 
"  than  If  he  was  a  bull-dog." 

Mrs.  Todgers  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  admitting 
daylight  even  iato  a  bull-dog,  otherwise  than  bj  the  natural 
channel  of  his  eyes :  but  she  seemed  to  wring  her  hands : 
and  she  moaned. 

"  Let  him  be  careful,"  said  the  youngest  gentleman.  "  I 
give  him  •warning.  No  man  shall  step  between  me  and  the 
current  of  my  vengeance.  I  know  a  Cove — "  he  used  that 
familiar  epithet  in  his  agitation,  but  corrected  himself,  by 
adding,  "  a  gentleman  of  property,  I  mean — who  practises 
with  a  pair  of  pistols  (fellows  too,)  of  his  own.  If  I  am 
driven  to  borrow  'em,  and  to  send  a  friend  to  Jiidiins,  a 
Tagedy  will  got  into  the  papers.     That  'o  all  " 
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Again  Mrs.  Todgers  moaned. 

"  I  liuvo  bonie  this  long  enough,"  said  the  youngBS*^ 
gentleman,  "  but  now  my  soul  rcibels  against  it,  and  I  won't 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  left  home  originally,  because  I  had 
that  within  me  which  woiddu't  be  domineered  over  by  a  sister; 
and  do  you  tliink  I  'm  going  to  be  put  down  by  liini  ?     No." 

"  It  is  very  \\Tong  in  Mr.  Jinkins;  I  know  it  is  perfectly 
inexcusable  in  Mi*.  Jinldns,  if  he  intends  it,"  observed  Mrs. 
Todgors. 

"  If  he  intends  it !"  cried  the  yoxingest  gentleman.  "  Don't 
he  intennipt  and  contradict  me  on  every  occasion  ?  Does  he 
ever  fail  to  intei-pose  himself  between,  me  and  anjiliing  or 
anybody  that  he  sees  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  ?  Does  he 
make  a  point  of  always  pretending  to  forget  me,  when  he 's 
pouring  out  the  beer?  Does  he  make  bragging  remarks 
about  his  razors,  and  insulting  allusions  to  people  ^\■ho  have 
no  necessity  to  shave  more  than  once  a  week  ?  But  let  him 
look  out ;  he  '11  find  himself  shaved,  pretty  close,  before  long ; 
and  so  I  tell  liim  !  " 

The  young  gentleman  was  mistaki^n  in  this  closing  sentence, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  told  it  to  Jinkins,  but  always  to  Mrs. 
Todgers. 

"However,"  he  said,  "these  are  not  proper  subjects  for 
ladies'  ears.  All  I  've  got  to  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Todgers,  is, — 
a  week's  notice  from  next  Saturday.  The  same  house  can't 
contain  that  miscreant  and  me  any  longer.  If  we  get  over 
the  intermediate  time  -ndthout  bloodshed,  you  may  thiidc 
yourself  pretty  fortunate.      I  don't  myself  expect  we  shall." 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers,  "what  would  I  have 
given  to  have  prevented  this  ?  To  lose  you,  sir,  would  be  like 
losing  the  house's  right-hand.  So  popular  as  you  are  among 
the  gentlemen  ;  so  generally  looked  up  to  ;  and  so  much  Ukedl 
I  do  hope  j-ou  'U  think  better  of  it ;  if  on  nobody  else'b 
account,  on  mine." 

"There's  Jinkins,"  said  the  youngest  gentleman,  moodily. 
Tour  favourite.  He  'U  console  you,  and  the  gentlemen  too, 
lor  the  loss  of  twenty  such  aa  me.  I  'm  not  understood  in 
this  hou.se.     I  never  have  been." 

"Don't  run  away  with  that  opinion,  sir!"  cried  Mrs. 
'r<idgers,  -with  a  show  of  honest  indignation.  "  Don't  make 
such  a  charge  as  tliat  against  the  establishment,  I  mu.st  beg 
of  you.      It  is  not  so  bad  aa  that  comes  to,  sir.      Make  any 
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femark  you  please  against  the  gentlemen,  or  against  me ;  Imt 
don't  say  you're  not  understood  in  this  house." 

"  I  'm  not  treated  as  if  I  was,"  said  the  youngest 
gentleman. 

"There  you  make  a  great  mistake,  sir,"  retiuned  Mrs. 
Todgers,  in  the  same  strain.  "As  many  of  the  gentlemen 
and  I  have  often  said,  you  are  too  sensitive.  That 's  where  it 
is.     You  are  of  too  susceptible  a  nature  ;  it 's  in  your  spirit." 

Tlie  young  gentleman  coughed. 

"And  as,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  "as  to  Mr.  Jinkins,  I  must 
beg  of  you,  if  we  are  to  part,  to  understand  that  I  don't  abet 
Mr.  Jinkins  by  any  means.  Far  from  it.  I  could  wish  that 
Mr.  Jinkins  would  take  a  lower  tone  in  this  establishment ; 
and  would  not  be  the  means  of  raising  differences  between  me 
and  gentlemen  that  I  can  much  less  bear  to  part  with,  than  I 
could  with  Mr.  Jinkins.  Mr.  Jinkins  is  not  such  a  boarder, 
sir,"  added  Mrs.  Todgers,  "  that  all  considerations  of  private 
feeling  and  respect  give  way  before  him.  Quite  the  contrary, 
I  assure  you." 

The  young  gentleman  was  so  much  mollified  by  these  and 
similar  speeches  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Todgers,  that  he  and  that 
lady  gradually  changed  positions ;  so  that  she  became  the 
injured  part}^,  and  he  was  understood  to  be  the  injurer ;  but 
in  a  complimentary,  not  in  an  oflPensive  sense ;  his  cruel 
conduct  being  attributable  to  his  exalted  nature,  and  to  that 
alone.  So,  in  the  end,  the  young  gentleman  withdrew  his 
notice,  and  assured  Mrs.  Todgers  of  his  unalterable  regard : 
and  having  done  so,  went  back  to  business. 

"Goodness  me,  Miss  Pecksniffs!"  cried  that  lady,  as  she 
came  Lato  the  back  room,  and  sat  wearily  down,  with  her 
basket  on  her  knees,  and  her  hands  folded  upon  it,  "what  a 
trial  of  temper  it  is  to  keep  a  house  like  this !  You  must 
have  heard  most  of  what  has  just  passed.  Now  did  you  ever 
hear  the  Kke?" 

"  Never  !"  said  the  two  Miss  Pecksniflfs. 

"  Of  all  the  ridiculous  young  feUows  that  ever  I  had  to  deal 
with,"  resumed  Mrs.  Todgers,  "that  is  the  most  ridiculous 
and  unreasonable.  Mr.  Jinkins  is  hard  upon  him  sometimes, 
but  not  half  as  hard  as  he  deserves.  To  mention  such  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Jinkins,  in  the  same  breath  with  him — you 
know  it's  too  much!  and  yet  he's  as  jealous  of  him,  bless 
you,  as  if  he  was  his  equal." 

YOL.  I.  N 
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Tho  yoiiiig-  ladies  were  greatly  entertained  hv  Mrs.  Todgerp'fi 
aecomit,  no  less  than  with  curtain  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
yoimgeet  gentleman's  character,  which  she  went  on  to  tell 
them.  But  Mr.  Pecksniif  looked  quite  stem  sind  angry :  and 
when  she  had  concluded,  said  in  a  solemn  voice : 

"  Prjly,  Mrs.  Todgers,  if  I  may  inquire,  what  does  that 
young  gentleman  contribute  towards  the  support  of  these 
premi.ses?" 

"  ^V^ly,  sir,  for  what  he  luus,  he  pays  about  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

"  Eighteen  shillings  a  week  !"   repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Taking  one  week  with  another ;  as  near  that  as  possible," 
said  Mrs.  Todgers. 

Mr.  Pecksniif  rose  from  his  chair,  folded  his  arms,  looked 
at  her,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  ma'am — is  it  possible,  Mrs. 
Todgers — that  for  such  a  miserable  consideration  as  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  a  female  of  your  understanding  can  so  far 
demean  herself  as  to  wear  a  double  face,  even  for  an  instant?" 

"  I  am  forced  to  keep  things  on  the  square  if  I  can,  sir," 
faltered  Mrs.  Todgers.  "  I  must  preserve  peace  among  them, 
and  keep  my  connection  together,  if  possible,  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
Tlie  profit  is  verv'  small." 

"The  profit!"  cri(>d  that  gentleman,  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  word.  "The  profit,  Mrs.  Todgers!  You  amaze 
me!" 

Ho  was  so  severe,  that  Mrs.  Todgers  shed  tears. 

"The  profit!"  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "Tho  profit  of 
dissimulation !  To  worslup  the  golden  calf  of  IJaal,  for 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  !" 

"  Don't  in  your  own  goodness  lie  too  hard  upon  me.  Mr 
Pecksniff,"  cried  Mrs.  Todgers,  tiiking  out  her  handkerchii^f. 

"Oh  Cidf,  CaJfl"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff  moumfidly.  "Oh, 
Baal,  BatJ !  oh  my  friend  Mrs.  Todgers !  To  barter  away 
that  precious  jewel,  self-esteem,  and  cringe  to  any  mortjil 
creature — for  eighteen  shillings  a  week  !" 

He  was  so  subduinl  and  overcome  by  the  reflection,  that  lie 
immediately  took  do\\ni  liis  hat  from  its  peg  in  the  passage, 
and  went  out  for  a  walk,  to  compose  his  feelings.  Anybody 
patvsing  him  in  the  street  might  have  known  him  for  a  good 
man  at  first  sight;  for  his  whole  figure  teemed  with  a  con 
s^i<»usne88  of  the  moral  homily  he  luwi  road  t(»  Mrs.  T'Higers 
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Eighteen  shillings  a  week  I  Just,  most  just,  thy  censure, 
apright  Pecksniff!  Had  it  been  for  the  sake  of  a  ribbon, 
star,  or  garter ;  sleeves  of  lawn,  a  great  man's  smile,  a  seat 
in  parliament,  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder  from  a  courtly  sword ; 
a  place,  a  partj^  or  a  thri\ing  lie,  or  eighteen  thousand 
pounds,  or  even  eighteen  hundred ; — but  to  worship  the 
jnilden  caK  for  eig'hteen  shillings  a  week  !  oh  pitiful,  pitiful  ! 
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CHArTER  XI. 

•WHERCTN  A  rr.RTAIN  GENTLEMAN  UECOMES  PAKTICX'LAR  IN  HI8  AITEN- 
TIiNS  TO  A  CERTAIN  LADT  ;  AND  MOK,E  COMING  EVENTS  THAN  ONE, 
CAST   THEIB.    SHADjWS    BEi-ORE. 

The  family  were  within  two  or  tliree  flays  of  their  departure 
from  Mrs.  Todgers's,  and  the  commercial  gentlemen  were  to  a 
man  despondent  and  not  to  be  comforted,  because  of  the 
approaching  sepai-ation,  wlien  Bailey  junior,  at  the  jocund 
time  of  noon,  presented  himself  before  Miss  Charity  Pecksniff, 
then  sitting  with  her  sister  in  the  banquet  chamber,  hemming 
six  new  pocket  handkerchiefs  for  Mr.  Jinkins ;  and  having 
expressed  a  hope,  preliminarj'  and  pious,  that  he  might  be 
blest,  gave  her,  in  liis  pleasant  way,  to  understand  that  a 
visitor  attended  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  and  was  at  that 
moment  waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  Perhaps  this  last 
announcement  showed  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  tlian 
many  lengthened  speeches  could  have  done,  the  trustfulness 
and  faith  of  Bailey's  nature ;  since  he  had,  in  fact,  last  seen 
the  visitor  upon  the  door-mat,  where,  after  signifying  to  him 
that  he  woiild  do  well  to  go  up-stairs,  he  had  left  him  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  sagacit}'.  Hence  it  was  at  least  an  even 
chance  that  the  A-isitor  was  then  wandering  on  the  roof  of  tlie 
house,  or  vainly  seeking  to  extricate  himself  from  a  maze  of 
beilrooms ;  Todgers's  being  precisely  that  kind  of  establisli- 
ment  in  which  an  unpiloted  stranger  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
himself  in  some  place  where  he  least  expects  and  least  desii'es 
^o  be. 

"A  gentleman  for  me  I''  cried  Charity,  pausing  in  her 
work;    "  my  gi-acious,  Bailey  I" 

''Ah  I"  said  liailey.  "  It  j.s  my  gracious,  an' t  it  ?  Wouldn't 
I  be  gracious  neither,  not  if  I  wos  him  !" 

The  remark  was  rendered  somewhat  obscure  in  itself,  by 
reason  (as  the  reader  may  have  observed")  of  a  redimdancv  of 
negatives ;  but  accompanied  by  action  expressive  of  a  faitli/'uJ 
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couple  "walking  arm-in-arm  towards  a  parochial  churck, 
mutually  exchanging  looks  of  love,  it  clearly  signified  this 
youth's  conviction  that  the  caller's  purpose  was  of  an  amorous 
tendency.  INIiss  Charity  affected  to  reprove  so  great  a  liberty'; 
but  she  coidd  not  help  smiling.  He  was  a  strange  boy  to  be 
sure.  There  was  always  some  ground  of  probability  and 
likeHliood  mingled  with  his  absurd  behaviour.  That  was  the 
best  of  it  I 

"But  I  don't  know  any  gentleman,  Bailey,"  said  Miss 
Pecksniff.      "  I  think  you  must  have  made  a  mistake." 

Mr.  Bailey  smiled  at  the  extreme  wildness  of  such  a 
supposition ;  and  regarded  the  yoimg  ladies  with  unimpaired 
affability. 

"  My  dear  Merry,"  said  Charity,  "  who  caji  it  be  ?  Isn't  it 
odd  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  go  to  him  really.  So  very 
strange  you  know  ! " 

The  younger  sister  plainly  considered  that  this  appeal  had 
its  origin  in  the  pride  of  being  called  upon  and  asked  for; 
and  that  it  was  intended  as  an  assertion  of  superiority',  and  a 
retaliation  upon  her  for  having  captured  the  commercial 
gentlemen.  Therefore,  she  replied,  with  great  affection  and 
politeness,  that  it  was  no  doubt,  very  strange  indeed  ;  and 
that  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  ridicidous 
person  untnown  could  mean  by  it. 

"Quite  impossible  to  divine!"  said  Charity,  with  some 
sharpness,  "though  still,  at  the  same  time,  you  needn't  be 
angry,  my  dear." 

"Thank  you,"  retorted  Merry,  singing  at  her  needle.  "  I 
am  quite  aware  of  that,  my  love." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  is  turned,  you  silly  thing,"  said 
Clierry. 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  Merry,  with  engaging 
candour,  "  that  I  have  been  afraid  of  that,  myself,  all  along ! 
So  much  incense  and  nonsense,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  enough 
to  turn  a  stronger  head  than  mine.  A\Tiat  a  relief  it  must  be 
to  you,  my  dear,  to  be  so  very  comfortable  in  that  respect, 
and  not  to  be  worried  by  those  odious  men  !  How  do  you  do 
it.  Cherry?" 

This  artless  inquiry  might  have  led  to  turbulent  results,  but 
for  the  strong  emotions  of  delight  evinced  by  Bailey  junior, 
whose  relish  in  the  turn  the  conversation  had  lately  taken  was 
so  acute,  that  it  impelled  and  forced  him  to  the  instantaneous 
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porforiiiauco  of  a  dancing  step,  extremely  difRcult  in  its  nature, 
nnd  only  to  be  arliiovod  in  a  moment  of  ecstasy,  wliicli  is 
commonly  called  The  Frog's  Hornpipe.  A  manifestation  so 
lively,  brought  to  their  immediate  recollection  the  great 
\rirtuou8  precept,  "  Keep  up  appearances  whatever  you  do,"  in 
which  they  had  been  educated.  They  forbore  at  once,  and 
jointly  signified  to  Mr.  Bailoy  that  if  he  should  presume  to 
|)ractise  tluit  figure  any  more  in  their  presence,  they  would 
instantly  acquaint  Mrs.  Todgors  ■udth  the  fact,  and  would 
demand  his  condign  pimishnient  at  the  hands  of  tliat  lady 
The  young  gentleman  having  exj)ressed  the  bitterness  of  his 
contrition  by  affecting  to  wipe  away  scalding  tears  with  his 
apron,  and  afterwards  feigning  to  wring  a  vast  amount  of 
water  from  that  garment,  held  the  door  open  wliile  Miss 
Charity  passed  out ;  and  so  that  damsel  went  in  state  up-stairs 
to  receive  her  mysterious  adorer. 

By  some  strange  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances 
he  had  found  out  the  drawing-room,  and  was  sitting  there 
alone. 

"Ah,  cousin!"  he  said,  "Here  I  am,  you  see.  You 
thought  I  was  lost,  I  '11  bo  bound.  Well !  how  do  you  find 
yourself  by  this  time  ?" 

Miss  Charit}'  replied  that  she  was  quite  well;  and  gave  Mr. 
Jonas  Cluizzlewit  her  hand. 

"  That 's  right,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  "  and  you  've  got  over  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  have  you  ?  I  say — how  's  the  other 
one?" 

"  My  sister  is  verv  well,  I  believe,"  returned  the  young 
lady.  "  I  have  not  hoard  her  complain  of  any  indisposition, 
sir.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  vcmr- 
self?" 

"  No,  no,  cousin ! "  said  Mr.  Jonas,  sitting   down   beside 
her  on  the  window-seat.      "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.     There  's  no 
^occasion  for  that  you  know.     AVliat  a  cruel  girl  you  are !  " 

"It's  impossible  for  you  to  know,"  said  Cherry,  "whether 
I  am  or  not." 

"  Well,  perliaps  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Jonas.  "  I  say — did  you 
tJiink  I  was  lost?     You  haven't  told  me  that." 

"  I  didn't  tliiidi  at  all  about  it,"  answered  Cherry. 

"Didn't  you,  though?"  said  Jonas,  pondering  upon  this 
strange  reply.      " — Did  the  other  one?" 

"I  am  sure  it's  impossible  for  mo  to  say  what  my  jistor 
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may,  or  may  not  have  thought  on  such  a  subject,"  cried 
Cherry.  "  She  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it  one  way 
or  other." 

"  Didn't  she  laugh  about  it  ?  "  inquired  Jonas. 

"  No.     She  didn't  even  laugh  about  it,"  answered  Charity. 

"She's  a  terrible  one  to  laugh,  an't  she?"  said  Jonas, 
lowering  his  voice. 

"  She  is  very  lively,"  said  Cherry. 

"Liveliness  is  a  pleasant  thing — when  it  don't  lead  to 
spending  money.     An't  it?"   asked  Mr.  Jonas. 

"Very  much  so,  indeed,"  said  Cherry,  with  a  demureness 
of  manner  that  gave  a  very  disinterested  character  to  her 
assent. 

"'  Such  liveliness  as  yours  I  mean,  you  know,"  observed 
Mr.  Jonas,  as  he  nudged  her  with  his  elbow.  "  I  should 
have  come  to  see  you  before,  but  I  didn't  know  where  you 
was.     How  quick  you  hui-ried  off,  that  morning  !  " 

"  I  was  amenable  to  my  Papa's  directions,"  said  Miss 
Charity. 

"  I  wish  he  had  given  me  his  direction,"  returned  her 
cousin,  "  and  then  I  should  have  found  you  out  before. 
Why,  I  shouldn't  have  foimd  you  even  now,  if  I  hadn't 
met  him  in  the  street  this  morning.  What  a  sleek,  sly  chap 
lie  is  !     Just  like  a  tom-cat,  an't  he  ?  " 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  speak  more 
respectfully  of  my  Papa,  Mr.  Jonas,"  said  Charity.  "  I  can't 
allow  such  a  tone  as  that,  even  in  jest." 

"  Ecod,  you  may  say  what  you  like  of  yny  father,  then,  and 
so  I  give  you  leave,"  said  Jonas.  "I  thinlc  it's  liquid 
figgravation  that  cii-culates  through  his  veins,  and  not  regidar 
blood.      How  old  should  you  tliink  my  father  was,  cousin  ?  " 

"Old,  no  doubt,"  replied  Miss  Charity;  "but  a  fine  old 
gentleman." 

"  A  fine  old  gentleman  !  "  repeated  Jonas,  giving  the  crown 
of  Ids  hat  an  angry  knock.  "  Ah  !  It 's  time  he  was  thinking 
of  being  drawn  out  a  little  finer  too.     Why  he  's  eighty  !  " 

"Is  he  indeed  ?  "   said  the  young  lady. 

"And  ecod,"  cried  Jonas,  "now  he's  gone  so  far  witnout 
giving  in,  I  don't  see  much  to  prevent  his  being  ninety ;  no, 
nor  even  a  hundred.  Wliy,  a  man  with  any  feeling  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  eiglity — let  alone  more.  Where  's  his 
religion  I  should  like  to  know,   wlien  he  goes  flying  in  the 
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face  of  the  Bil)lo  like  tliat  I  Throe-score-and-ten 's  the  mark; 
uud  no  man  with  a  conscience,  and  a  projjer  sense  of  what 's 
expected  of  him,  has  any  business  to  live  louj^er." 

Is  any  one  surprised  at  Mr.  Jonas  making  such  a  reference 
to  such  a  book  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
old  saw,  that  the  Devil  (being  a  layman^  quotes  Scripture  f(jr 
his  owTi  ends'?  If  lie  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  about  him, 
he  may  find  a  greater  number  of  confirmations  of  the  fact,  in 
the  occurrences  of  any  single  day,  than  the  steam-gim  can 
discharge  balls  in  a  minute. 

"  But  there  's  enough  of  my  fkther,"  said  Jonas ;  "  it 's  of  no 
use  to  go  putting  one's-self  out  of  the  way  by  talking  about 
him.  I  called  to  ask  you  to  come  and  take  a  walk,  cousin,  and 
see  some  of  the  sights ;  and  to  come  to  our  liouse  afterwards, 
and  have  a  bit  of  something.  Pecksniff  will  most  likely  look 
iu  in  the  evening,  he  says,  and  bring  yoii  home.  See,  here  's 
his  writing ;  I  made  him  put  it  down  this  morning,  when  he 
told  me  he  shouldn't  be  back  before  I  came  here ;  in  case  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.  There 's  nothing  like  proof,  is  there  ? 
Ha,  ha  !     I  say — you  '11  bring  the  other  one,  you  know  I " 

Miss  Charity  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  father's  autograph, 
which  merely  said — "  Go,  my  children,  with  your  cousin. 
Let  there  be  imion  among  us  when  it  is  possible ;  "  and  after 
enough  of  hesitation  to  impart  a  proper  value  to  her  consent, 
withdrew,  to  prepare  her  sister  and  herself  for  the  excursion. 
She  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  ^liss  Mercy,  who  was  by 
no  means  pleased  to  leave  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  Todgers's 
for  the  society  of  Mr.  Jonas  and  his  respected  father. 

"  Aha  !  "  cried  Jonas.      "  There  you  are,  are  you  ?" 

"Yes,  fright,"  said  Mercy,  "hero  I  am;  and  I  would 
much  rather  be  anywhere  else,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  cried  Mr.  Jonas.  "  You  can't,  you 
know.      It  isn't  possible." 

"  You  can  have  what  opinion  you  like,  fi-ight,"  retorted 
Mercy.  "  I  am  content  to  keep  mine;  and  mine  is  that  you 
are  a  very  imploasant,  odious,  disagreeable  person."  Here 
she  laughed  heartily,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  very  much. 

"Oh,  you're  a  sharp  gal!"  said  Mr.  Jonas.  "Site's 
a  regular  teazer,  an't  she,  cousin." 

Miss  Charity  replied  in  effect,  that  she  was  unable  to  say 
what  the  liabits  and  propensities  of  a  regidar  teazer  might  be , 
Mid  tliat  even  if  she  possessed  such  information,  it  would  iU 
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become  her  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  creature  ^vith  such 
an  unceremonious  name  in  her  family ;  far  less  in  the  person 
of  a  beloved  sister,  "  whatever,"  added  Cherry  w-ith  an  angry 
glance,  "  whatever  her  real  nature  may  he." 

"Well,  my  dear!"  said  Merry,  "the  only  observation  [ 
have  to  make,  is,  thiat  if  we  don't  go  out  at  once,  I  shall 
certainly  take  my  bonnet  off  again,  and  stay  at  home." 

This  threat  had  the  desired  effect  of  preventing  any  farther 
altercation,  for  ^Nlr.  Jonas  immediately  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  same  being  carried  unanimously,  they  departed 
from  the  house  straightway.  On  the  door-step,  Mr.  Jonas 
gave  an  arm  to  each  cousin ;  which  act  of  gallantry  being 
observed  by  Bailey  jxmior,  from  the  garret  window,  was  by 
him  saluted  with  a  loud  and  violent  fit  of  coughing,  to  which 
paroxysm  he  was  still  the  victim  when  they  turned  the 
corner. 

Mr.  Jonas  inquired  in  the  first  instance  if  they  were  good 
walkers,  and  being  answered  "Yes,"  submitted  their  pedes- 
trian powers  to  a  pretty  severe  test ;  for  he  showed  them  as 
many  sights,  in  the  way  of  bridges,  churches,  streets,  outsides 
of  theatres,  and  other  free  spectacles,  in  that  one  forenoon,  as 
most  people  see  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  observable  in  this 
gentleman  that  he  had  an  insiu-moiuitable  distaste  to  the 
insides  of  buildings ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  all  shows,  in  respect  of  which  there  was 
any  charge  for  admission,  which  it  seemed  were  every  one 
detestable,  and  of  the  very  lowest  grade  of  merit.  He  was  so 
thoroughly  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  when  Miss 
Charity  happened  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  twice  or  thrice  to  the  theatre  with  Mr.  Jinkins  and  party, 
he  inquired,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "where  the  orders  came 
from?"  and  being  told  that  Mr.  Jinkins  and  party  paid,  was 
beyond  description  entertained,  observing  that  "they  must  be 
nice  flats,  certainly ;  "  and  often  in  the  course  of  the  walk, 
bursting  out  again  into  a  perfect  convulsion  of  laughter  at  the 
surpassing  silliness  of  those  gentlemen,  and  (doubtless)  at  his 
ow^l  superior  wdsdom. 

WTien  they  had  been  out  for  some  hours  and  were 
thoroughly  fatigued,  it  being  by  that  time  twilight,  Mr.  Jonas 
intimated  that  he  would  show  tliem  one  of  the  best  pieces  ot 
fun  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  This  joke  was  of  a 
practical  kind,  and  its  humour  lay  in  taking  a  hackney-coach 
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to  the  extreme  limits  of  possibility  for  a  shilling.  Happily  It 
brought  them  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Jonas  dwelt,  or  the 
young  ladies  might  have  rather  missed  the  point  and  cream  of 
the  jest. 

Tlie  old-esta])lished  firm  of  Anthony  Cluizzlewit  and  Son, 
Manchester  Warehousemen,  and  so  forth,  had  its  place  of 
business  in  a  very  norrow  street  somewhere  behind  the  Post 
Office ;  where  every  house  was  in  the  brightest  summei- 
morning  very  gloomy  ;  and  where  light  porters  watered  the 
pavement,  each  before  his  own  employer's  premises,  in 
fantastic  patterns,  in  the  dog-days ;  and  where  spruce  gentle- 
men with  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  s^Tinnetrical  trousers, 
were  always  to  be  seen  in  warm  weather,  contemplating  their 
undeniable  boots  in  dusty  warehouse  doorways,  ■which  appeared 
to  be  tlie  hardest  work  they  did,  except  now  and  then  cai-rying 
pens  beliind  their  ears.  A  dim,  dirty,  smoky,  tumble-down, 
rotten  old  house  it  was,  as  anybody  would  desire  to  see ;  but 
there  the  firm  of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and  Son  transacted  all 
their  business  and  their  pleasure  too,  such  as  it  was ;  for 
neither  the  young  man  nor  the  old  had  any  other  residence, 
or  any  care  or  tliought  beyond  its  narrow  limits. 

Business,  as  may  be  readQy  supposed,  was  the  main  thing 
in  this  establishment ;  insomuch  indeed  that  it  shouldered 
comfort  out  of  doors,  and  jostled  the  domestic  arrangements  at 
ovory  turn.  Thus  in  the  Tuiserable  bedrooms  there  were  files 
of  moth-eaten  lettei-s  hanging  up  against  the  Avails  ;  and  linen 
rollers,  and  fragments  of  old  patterns,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
spoiled  goods,  strewn  upon  the  ground ;  while  the  meagre 
bedsteads,  washing-stands,  and  scraps  of  cai-pet,  were  huddled 
away  into  comers  as  objects  of  secondary  consideration,  not  to 
be  thought  of  but  as  disagreeable  necessities,  furnishing  no 
profit,  and  intruding  on  the  one  affair  of  life.  Tlie  single 
sitting-room  was  on  the  same  principle,  a  chaos  of  boxes  an<J 
old  papers,  and  had  more  counting-house  stools  in  it  than 
chairs  :  not  to  mention  a  great  mon.ster  of  a  desk  straddling 
over  the  midtlle  of  the  fioor,  and  an  iron  safe  simk  into  the 
wall  above  the  fire-place.  The  solitary  little  table  ^  for 
purposes  of  refection  and  social  enjoATuent,  bore  as  fiiir  a 
proportion  to  the  desk  and  otlier  business  furniture,  as  the 
graces  and  harmless  relaxations  of  life  had  ever  done,  in  the 
persons  of  tlie  did  ni;in  and  his  son,  to  their  pursuit  of  wealth. 
It  was  meanly  laid  out,  now,  for  dinner;   and  in  a  cliair  befi^re 
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the  fire,  sat  Anthony  himself,  who  rose  to  greet  his  son  and 
his  fair  cousins  as  they  entered. 

An  ancient  proverb  warns  iis  that  we  should  not  expect  to 
fhid  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added  that  we  seldom  meet  with  that  unnatural  combination, 
biit  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  knock  them  off;  merely  from  an 
inlierent  love  we  have  of  seeing  things  in  their  right  places. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  many  men,  in  no  -^dse  choleric  by 
nature,  felt  this  impulse  rising  up  -wdthin  them,  when  they 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jonas;  but  "if  they  had 
known  him  more  intimately  in  his  own  hoiise,  and  had  sat 
with  him  at  his  o^na.  board,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

"Well,  ghost!"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  dutifully  addressing  his 
parent  by  that  title.      "  Is  dinnei  nearly  ready?" 

"  I  shoidd  think  it  was,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

"  What 's  the  good  of  that  ?"  rejoined  the  son.  "  I  shoxild 
think  it  was.     I  want  to  Icnow." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know  for  certain,"  said  Anthony. 

"  You  don't  know  for  certain,"  rejoined  his  son  in  a  lower 
tone.  "  No.  You  don't  know  anything  for  certain,  you 
don't.     Give  me  your  candle  here.     I  want  it  for  the  gals." 

Anthony  handed  him  a  battered  old  office  candlestick,  with 
wliich  Mr.  Jonas  preceded  the  young  ladies  to  the  nearest 
bedroom,  where  he  left  them  to  take  off  their  shawls  and 
bonnets ;  and  returning,  occupied  himself  in  opening  a  bottle 
of  wine,  sharpening  the  carving-knife,  and  muttering  compli- 
ments to  his  father,  until  they  and  the  dinner  appeared 
together.  The  repast  consisted  of  a  hot  leg  of  mutton  with 
greens  and  potatoes ;  and  the  dislies  having  been  set  upon  the 
table  by  a  sKpshod  old  woman,  they  were  left  to  enjoy  it  after 
their  own  manner. 

"Bachelor's  Hall  you  know,  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Jonas  to 
Charity.  "  I  say — the  other  one  will  be  having  a  laugh  at 
this  when  she  gets  home,  won't  she  ?  Here ;  you  sit  on  the 
right  side  of  me,  and  I  'U  have  her  upon  the  left.  Other  one, 
will  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  You  're  such  a  fright,"  replied  Mercy,  "  that  I  know  I 
shall  have  no  appetite  if  I  sit  so  near  you  :  but  I  suppose 
I  must." 

"  An't  she  lively  ? "  whispered  Mr.  Jonas  to  the  elder 
aistor.  with  his  favourite  elbow  emphasis. 
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"  Oh  I  roally  Jou't  kiio\v  I  "  repliml  Miss  Pecksniff,  tartly 
"  I  am  tired  of  being  asked  such  ridiculous  questions." 

"  ^^^lat 's  that  precious  old  father  of  mine  ahout  now?'' 
said  Mr.  Jonas,  seeing*  that  his  parent  was  travelling  up  and 
down  tlie  room,  instead  of  taking  his  seat  at  talde.  "  What 
are  ycm  looking  for  ?  " 

"  I  've  lost  my  glasses,  Jonas,"  said  old  Anthony. 

"  Sit  do\\Ti  without  your  glasses,  can't  you  ?  "  retui-ned  his 
son.  "You  don't  eat  or  drink  out  of  'em,  I  tliink;  and 
where  's  that  sleepy-headed  old  ChufFey  got  to  !  Now,  stupid. 
Oh  !  you  know  your  name,  do  you  ?  " 

It  would  seem  that  he  didn't,  for  he  didn't  come  until  the 
father  called.  As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  a  small  glass  office, 
whicli  was  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  was 
slowly  opened,  and  a  little  blear-eyed,  weazen-faced,  ancient 
man  came  creeping  out.  He  was  of  a  remote  fashion,  and 
dusty,  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture ;  he  was  dressed  in  a 
decayed  suit  of  black ;  with  breeches  garnished  at  the  knees 
with  ru.sty  wisps  of  ribbon,  the  very  pau})ers  of  shoe-strings  ; 
on  the  lower  portion  of  his  spindhi  legs  were  ding}'  worsted 
stockings  of  tlie  same  colour.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
put  away  and  forgotten  half  a  century  before,  and  somebody 
had  just  found  him  in  a  lumber-closet. 

Such  as  he  was,  he  came  slowly  creeping  on  towards  the 
table,  until  at  last  he  crept  into  the  vacant  chair,  from  which, 
as  his  dim  facidties  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  those  strangers  ladies,  he  rose  again,  apparently 
intending  to  make  a  bow.  But  he  sat  do\vn  once  more, 
without  liaving  made  it,  and  breathing  on  his  shrivelled 
liaiuls  to  warm  them,  remained  with  his  poor  blue  nose 
immoveable  above  his  plate,  looking  at  nbtliing,  with  eyes 
that  saw  nothing,  and  a  face  that  meant  nothing.  Take  him 
in  that  state,  and  he  was  an  embodiiiinit  of  nothing. 
Nothing  else. 

"  Our  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  as  host  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies  :    "  Old  Chulfey." 

"  Is  he  deaf?"  inijuircd  one  of  tlie  young  ladies. 

"  No,  I  d(m't  know  that  he  is.  He  an't  deaf,  is  he, 
father?" 

"  I  never  heard  liim  say  he  was,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Blind?"  inquiretl  the  young  ladies. 

"N — no.      I  never  undiT^tood   tliat  he   was  at  idJ   blind," 
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said  Jonas,  carelessly.      "You  don't  consider  him  so,  do  you, 
father?" 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Anthony. 

"  \^Tiat  is  he  then  ?  " 

"  WTiy,  I  'U  tell  you  what  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  apart  to 
the  young  ladies,  "he's  precious  old,  for  one  thing;  and  I 
an't  best  pleased  with  him  for  that,  for  I  think  my  father 
must  have  caught  it  of  him.  He  's  a  strange  old  chap,  for 
another,"  he  added  in  a  louder  voice,  "  and  don't  understand 
any  one  hardly,  but  him ! "  He  pointed  to  his  honoured 
parent  with  the  carving-fork,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
whom  he  meant. 

"  How  very  strange  !  "  cried  the  sisters. 

""WTiy,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  "he's  been  addling  his 
old  brains  with  figures  and  book-keeping  all  his  life ;  and 
twenty  year  ago  or  so  he  went  and  took  a  fever.  All  the  time 
he  was  out  of  his  head  (which  was  three  weeks)  he  never  left 
off  casting  up  ;  and  he  got  to  so  many  million  at  last  that  I 
don't  believe  he  's  ever  been  quite  right  since.  We  don't  dv) 
much  business  now  though,  and  he  an't  a  bad  clerk." 

"  A  very  good  one,"  said  Anthony. 

"Well!  He  an't  a  dear  one  at  all  events,"  observed 
Jonas ;  "  and  he  earns  his  salt,  which  is  enough  for  our  look- 
out. I  was  telling  you  that  he  hardly  imderstands  any  one 
except  my  father ;  he  always  understands  him,  though,  and 
wakes  up  quite  wonderful.  He  's  been  used  to  his  waj^s  st) 
long,  you  see !  ^^Tiy,  I  've  seen  him  play  whist,  with  my 
father  for  a  partner ,  and  a  good  rubber  too ;  when  he  had 
no  more  notion  what  sort  of  people  he  was  plajdng  against, 
than  you  have." 

"  Has  he  no  appetite  ?  "  asked  Merry. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jonas,  plying  his  own  knife  and  fork  veiy 
fast.  "He  eats — when  he's  helped.  But  he  don't  care 
whether  he  waits  a  minute  or  an  hour,  as  long  as  father's 
here ;  so  when  I  'm  at  all  sharp  set,  as  I  am  to-day,  I  come 
to  him  after  I  've  taken  the  edge  off  my  own  hunger,  you 
know.     Now,  Chuff ey,  stupid,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

Chuffey  remained  immoveable. 

"  Always  a  perverse  old  file,  he  was,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  coolly 
helping  himself  to  another  sHce.      "  Ask  him,  father." 

"Are  you  ready  for  your  dinner,  Chufiey  ?  "  asked  the  old 
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"  Yes,  yos,"  said  Chuffey,  ligliting  up  into  a  sentient  liiunan 
creature  at  the  first  sound  of  tlie  voice,  so  tliat  it  was  at  one* 
a  curious  and  quite  a  moving  sight  to  see  liim.  "Yes,  j'es 
Quite  ready,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit.  Quite  ready,  sir.  AH  ready, 
all  ready,  all  ready."  With  that  he  stopped,  smilingly,  and 
listened  for  some  further  address ;  but  being  spoken  to  no 
more,  the  liglit  forsook  his  face  by  little  and  little,  uiitil  he 
was  nothing  again. 

"  He  '11  be  very  disagreeable,  mind,"  said  Jonas,  addressing 
his  cousins  as  he  handed  the  old  man's  portion  to  his  fatlier. 
"  He  idways  cliokes  liimself  when  it  an't  broth.  Look  at 
him,  now  Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  with  such  a  wjxll-ej'ed 
expression  as  he 's  got  ?  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  joke  of  it, 
I  wouldn't  have  let  him  come  in  to-day ;  but  I  thought  he  'd 
amuse  you." 

The  poor  old  subject  of  this  humane  speech,  was,  hapjnlv 
for  himself,  as  unconscious;  of  its  purport,  as  of  most  other 
remarks  that  were  made  in  his  presence.  But  the  mutton 
being  tough,  and  liis  gums  weak,  he  quickly  verified  the 
statement  relative  to  his  choking  propensities,  and  underwent 
so  mucli  in  his  attempts  to  dine,  that  Mr.  Jonas  was  infinitely 
amu^sed ;  protesting  that  he  had  seldom  seen  him  better 
company  in  all  his  life,  and  tliat  he  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  split  his  sides  with  laughing.  Indeed,  he  went  so  ftir  as 
to  assure  the  sisters,  that  in  this  point  of  view  he  considered 
Chuffey  superior  to  his  o^vn  father ;  which,  as  he  significantly 
added,  was  saj-ing  a  gi'eat  deal. 

It  was  strange  enough  that  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  himself 
80  old  a  man,  should  take  a  pleasure  in  these  gibings  of  hia 
estimable  son,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  poor  shadow  at  their 
table.  But  he  did,  imqucstionably  :  though  not  so  much — to 
do  liim  justice — with  reference  to  their  ancient  clerk,  as  in 
exidtation  at  the  sharpness  of  Jonas.  For  tlie  same  reason, 
that  young  man's  coarse  allusions,  even  to  himself,  filled  him 
with  a  stealthy  glee :  causing  him  to  rub  his  hands  Jind 
chucldo  covertly,  as  if  he  said  in  his  sleeve,  "  /  taught  him. 
/  trained  him.  This  is  the  heir  of  my  bringing-up.  Sly, 
cunning,  and  covetous,  he  '11  not  squander  my  luoney.  1 
workeil  for  tliis ;  I  hoped  for  this ;  it  has  been  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  my  life." 

^Vhat  a  noble  end  and  aim  it  was  to  contemjdate  in  the 
attainment,  trvtly !      liut  tliere  be  some  who  manufactiue  idols 
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afler  the  fasliion  of  themselves,  and  fail  to  worship  theni 
when  they  are  made ;  charging  their  deformity  on  outraged 
nature.     Anthony  was  better  than  these  at  any  rate. 

ChufPey  boggled  over  his  plate  so  long,  that  Mr.  Jonas, 
losing  patience,  took  it  from  him  at  last  with  his  own  hands, 
and  requested  his  father  to  signify  to  that  venerable  person 
that  he  had  better  "  peg  away  at  his  bread :  "  which 
Anthony  did. 

"  Aye,  aye  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  brightening  up  as  before, 
when  this  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  same  voice ; 
"  quite  right,  quite  right.  He  's  your  own  son,  Mr.  Chiizzle- 
wit !     Bless  him  for  a  sharp  lad !     Bless  him,  bless  him  !  " 

.Mr.  Jonas  considered  this  so  particularly  childish,  perhaps 
with  some  reason — that  he  only  laughed  tlie  more,  and  told 
his  cousins  that  he  was  afraid  one  of  these  fine  days,  Chuffey 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  The  cloth  was  then  removed, 
and  the  bottle  of  wine  set  upon  the  table,  from  which  Mr. 
Jonas  filled  the  yoxmg  ladies'  glasses,  calling  on  them  not  to 
spare  it,  as  they  might  be  certain  there  was  plenty  more  where 
that  came  from.  But,  he  added  with  some  haste  after  this 
Bally,  that  it  was  only  his  joke,  and  they  wouldn't  suppose  him 
to  be  in  earnest,  he  was  sure. 

"  I  shall  drink,"  said  Anthony,  "  to  Pecksniff.  Your 
father,  my  dears.  A  clever  man,  Pecksniff.  A  wary  man  I 
A  hypocrite,  though,  eh  ?  A  hypocrite,  girls,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Well,  so  he  is.  Now,  among  friends — he  is.  I  don't 
think  the  worse  of  him  for  that,  unless  it  is  that  he  overdoes 
it.  You  may  overdo  anything,  my  darlings.  You  may  overdo 
even  hypocrisy.     Ask  Jonas  !  " 

"  You  can't  overdo  taking  care  of  yourself,"  observed  that 
hopeful  gentleman  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  dearth  ? "  cried  Anthony,  quite 
enraptured.  "  Wisdom,  wisdom !  A  good  exception,  Jonas. 
No.     It 's  not  easy  to  overdo  that." 

"  Except,"  whispered  Mr.  Jonas  to  his  favourite  cousin, 
"  except  when  one  lives  too  long.  Ha,  ha !  Tell  the  other 
one  that — I  say  !  " 

"  Good  gracious  me !  "  said  Cherry,  in  a  petidant  maimer. 
"  You  c{m  teU  her  yourself,  if  you  wish,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  She  seems  to  make  such  game  of  one,"  replied  Mr. 
Jonas. 

"  'Hien  why  need  you  trouble  yoxirself  about  her  ?  "  said 
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Cliariti-.  "  I  am  sure  she  doesn't  trouble  herself  much  about 
you."  ^ 

"  Don't  she  though?  "  askt^d  Jonas. 

"Good  gracious  rae,  need  I  teU  you  that  she  don't?" 
returned  the  young  lady. 

Mr.  Jonas  made  no  verbal  rejoinder,  but  he  glanced  at 
Mercy  with  an  odd  expression  in  his  face ;  and  said  that 
woiddn't  break  liis  lieart,  she  niiglit  depend  upon  it.  Then 
he  looked  on  Charity  ^vith  even  greater  favour  than  before, 
and  besought  lier,  as  his  polite  manner  was,  to  "  come  a  little 
closer." 

"  There  's  another  thing  that 's  not  easily  overdone,  father," 
remarked  Jonas,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  "NMiat  's  that  ? "  asked  the  father,  grinning  already  in 
anticipation. 

"  A  bargain,"  said  the  son.  "  Here  's  the  rule  f<:)r  bargaiiLS 
— '  Do  otlier  men,  for  tliey  would  do  you.'  That 's  the  ti'ue 
business  precept.      All  others  are  coimterfeits." 

The  delighted  fother  applauded  tliis  sentiment  to  the  echo  ; 
and  was  so  much  tickled  by  it,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  of 
imparting  the  same  to  his  ancient  clerk,  who  rubbed  his 
hands,  nodded  his  palsied  head,  winked  his  water\'  eyes,  and 
cried  in  his  whistling  tones,  "  Good  !  good  !  Your  o^vn  son, 
Mr.  Chuzzlcwit !  "  with  everj'  feeble  demonstration  of  deliglit 
that  he  was  capable  of  making.  But  this  old  man's  enthu- 
siasm had  the  redeeming  quality  of  being  felt  in  sympathy 
with  the  only  creature  to  whom  he  was  linked  by  ties  of  long 
association,  and  by  liis  present  helplessness.  And  if  there  had 
been  anyl>ody  there,  who  cared  to  tliink  about  it,  some  dregs 
of  a  better  natiu'e  imawakenod,  might  perhaps  have  been 
descried  tlirough  that  very  medium,  mcdanclioly  tliough  it 
was,  yet  lingering  at  the  bottom  of  the  \\oni-out  cask,  called 
Cliuffey. 

As  matters  stood,  nobody  thoiight  or  said  anything  upon 
the  suliject ;  so  ChulTey  fell  back  into  a  dark  comer  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  where  he  always  spent  his  evenings,  and 
was  neither  seen  nor  hoard  again  tliat  night ;  save  once,  whi-n 
a  cup  of  tea  was  given  him,  in  which  he  wiis  seen  to  soak  liia 
bread  mechanically.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppo.se  that  lie 
went  to  sloeji  at  these  seasons,  or  that  he  heard,  or  saw,  or 
felt,  or  thouglit.  He  remained,  as  it  were,  frozen  up — if  any 
term  expressive   of  such    a   ^^go^ous  process  can  be    applied 
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to  him — Tin  til  he  was  again  thawed  for  the  moment  by  a  vcord 
or  touch  from  Anthony. 

ISIiss  Charity  made  tea  by  desire  of  Mr.  Jonas,  and  felt  and 
looked  so  like  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  she  was  in  the 
prettiest  confusion  imaginable ;  the  more  so,  from  Mr.  Jonas 
sitting  close  beside  her,  and  whispering  a  variety  of  admiring 
expressions  in  her  ear.  Miss  Mercy,  for  her  part,  felt  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening  to  be  so  distinctly  and  exclusively 
theirs,  that  she  silently  deplored  the  commercial  gentlemen — 
at  that  moment,  no  doubt,  wearying  for  her  return — and 
yawned  over  yesterday's  newspaper.  As  to  Anthony,  he  went 
to  sleep  outright,  so  Jonas  and  Cherry  had  a  clear  stage  tu 
themselves  as  long  as  they  chose  to  keep  possession  of  it. 

^Mien  the  tea-tray  was  taken  away,  as  it  was  at  last,  Mr. 
Jonas  produced  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  entertained  the 
sisters  with  divers  small  feats  of  dexterity  :  whereof  the  main 
purpose  of  every  one  was,  that  you  were  to  decoy  somebody 
into  laying  a  wager  with  jou  that  you  couldn't  do  it ;  and 
were  then  immediately  to  -ndn  and  pocket  his  money.  Mr. 
Jonas  informed  them  that  these  accomplishments  were  in  high 
vogue  in  the  most  intellectual  circles,  and  that  large  amoimts 
were  constantly  changing  hands  on  such  hazai'ds.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he  fully  believed  this ;  for  there  is  a 
simplicity  of  cunning  no  less  than  a  simplicity  of  innocence ; 
and  in  all  matters  where  a  lively  faith  in  knavery  and  mean- 
ness was  required  as  the  groimd-work  of  belief,  Mr.  Jonas 
was  one  of  the  most  credxilous  oi'  men.  His  ignorance,  which 
was  stupendous,  may  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  separately. 

Tliis  fine  young  man  had  all  the  incKnation  to  be  a  pro 
fligate  of  the  first  water,  and  only  lacked  the  one  good  trait  in 
the  common  catalogue  of  debauched  vices — open-handednesa 
— to  be  a  notable  vagabond.  But  there  his  griping  and 
penurious  habits  stepped  in ;  and  as  one  poison  will  some- 
times neutralise  another,  when  wholesome  remedies  would  not 
avail,  so  he  was  restrained  by  a  bad  passion  from  quaffing  his 
fidl  measure  of  evil,  when  virtue  might  have  sought  to  hold 
him  back  in  vain. 

By  the  time  he  had  unfolded  iill  the  peddling  schemes  he 
knew  upon  the  cards,  it  was  growing  late  in  the  evening ;  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff  not  making  his  appearance,  the  young  ladien 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  home.     But  this,  Mr.  Jonas,  in  Ins 
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giillantiy,  would  hy  no  means  allow,  until  thoy  liad  partaken 
of  some  bread  and  cheese  and  porter ;  and  even  then  he  was 
excessively  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  depart ;  often  beseech- 
ing Miss  Charity-  to  come  a  little  closer,  or  to  stop  a  little 
longer,  and  preferring  many  otlier  complimentary  petitions  of 
that  nature,  in  his  own  hospitable  and  earnest  way.  \\Tieu 
all  his  efforts  to  detain  them  were  fruitless,  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  great-coat  preparatory  to  escorting  them  to  Todgers's ; 
remarking  that  he  knew  they  would  rather  walk  tliither  than 
ride  ;   and  that  for  his  part  he  was  qxiite  of  tlieir  opinion. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Anthony.  "  Good  night ;  remember 
me  to — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — to  Pecksniff.  Take  care  of  your  cousin, 
my  dears  ;  beware  of  Jonas  ;  he  's  a  dangerous  fellow.  Don't 
quai'rel  for  liim,  in  any  case  !  " 

"  Oil,  the  creatui-e  I  "  cried  Mercy.  "  The  idea  of  quarrel- 
ling for  him !  You  may  take  him,  Cherry,  my  love,  all  to 
3'ourself.      I  make  you  a  present  of  my  share." 

"  What !   I  'm  a  soiu-  grape,  am  I,  cousin?  "  said  Jonas. 

Miss  Charity  was  more  entertained  by  this  rejjartee  than 
one  would  liave  supposed  likely,  considering  its  advanced  age 
and  simple  cliaracter.  But  in  her  sisterly  affection  slie  took 
Mr.  Jonas  to  task  for  leaning  so  very  hard  upon  a  broken 
reed,  and  said  tliat  he  must  not  be  so  cruel  to  poor  Merry  any 
more,  or  she  (Charity)  would  positively  be  obliged  to  hate 
him.  Mercy,  who  really  had  her  share  of  good-humour,  only 
retorted  with  a  laugh  ;  and  they  wallced  home  in  consequence 
without  any  angry  passages  of  words  upon  tlie  way.  Mr. 
Jonas  being  in  the  middle,  and  ha^4ng  a  cousin  on  each  arm, 
sometimes  squeezed  the  wrong  one ;  so  tightly  too,  as  to  cause 
her  not  a  little  inconvenience ;  but  as  lie  talked  to  Charity  in 
wliispei"s  the  whole  time,  and  paid  her  great  attention,  no 
doubt  this  w<us  an  accidental  circumstance.  Wlien  they 
arrived  at  Todgers's,  and  the  door  was  opened,  Mercy  broke 
hastily  from  them,  and  ran  up-stairs ;  but  Charity  and  Jonas 
lingered  on  the  stops  talking  together  for  more  than  five 
uiiimtes ;  so,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  observed  next  moniing  to  a 
third  party',  "  It  was  pretty  clear  what  was  going  on  there, 
and  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  really  was  high  time  Miss  Peck- 
MiiH"  thought  of  settling." 

And  now  the  day  was  coming  on,  wlien  tliat  bright  vision 
wliitii  had  burst  cm  Todgers's  so  su(kkiily,  and  made  a 
fcunaliiue   in   the  shudy  breast  of  Jiukins,  was  to  be  seen  no 
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more;  wlieii  it  was  to  be  packed  like  a  brown  papei  parcel, 
or  a  fisb-basket,  or  an  oyster  barrel,  or  a  fat  gentleman,  or 
any  other  dull  reality  of  life,  in  a  stage-coach,  and  carried 
dowTi  into  the  country  ! 

"  Never,  my  dear  Miss  Pecksniffs,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  when 
they  retired  to  rest  on  the  last  night  of  their  stay;  "never 
have  I  seen  an  estabhshment  so  perfectly  broken-hearted 
as  mine  is  at  this  present  moment  of  time.  I  don't  believe 
the  gentlemen  will  be  the  gentlemen  they  were,  or  anjihing 
like  it — no,  not  for  weeks  to  come.  You  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for;  both  of  you." 

They  modestly  disclaimed  any  wilfid  agency  in  this  dis- 
astrous state  of  things,  and  regretted  it  very  much. 

"Your  pious  Pa,  too!"  said  Mrs.  Todgers.  "There's  a 
loss !  My  dear  Miss  Pecksniffs,  your  Pa  is  a  perfect  mis- 
sionary of  peace  and  love." 

Entertaining  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
love  supposed  to  be  comprised  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  mission,  the 
yoxmg  ladies  received  the  compliment  rather  coldly. 

"  If  I  dared,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  perceiving  this,  "  to 
violate  a  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me,  and  to  tell 
you  why  I  must  beg  of  you  to  leave  the  little  door  between 
your  room  and  mine  open  to-night,  I  think  you  woidd  be 
interested.  But  I  mustn't  do  it,  for  I  promised  Mr.  Jinkins 
faithfully  that  I  would  be  as  silent  as  the  tomb." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Todgers  !  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

""VMiy  then,  my  sweet  Miss  Pecksniffs,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  house ;  "  my  own  loves,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  taking  that  freedom  on  the  eve  of  our  separation,  Mr. 
Jinkins  and  the  gentlemen  have  made  up  a  little  musical  party 
among  themselves,  and  do  intend  in  the  dead  of  this  night  to 
perform  a  serenade  upon  the  stairs  outside  the  door.  I  coiJd 
have  wished,  I  own,"  said  Mrs.  Todgers,  with  her  usual  fore- 
sight, "that  it  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  an  hovir'or  two 
earKer ;  because,  when  gentlemen  sit  up  late,  they  drink,  and 
when  they  drink,  they  're  not  so  musical  perhaps,  as  when 
they  don't.  But  this  is  the  arrangement,  and  I  know  you 
will  be  gratified,  my  dear  Miss  Pecksnifi's,  by  such  a  mark  of 
their  attention." 

Tlie  young  ladies  were  at  first  so  uiuch  excited  by  the  news, 
that  they  vowed  they  couldu't  tliiuk  of  going  to  bed,  until  the 
serenade  was  over.     But  half  an  hour  of  cool  waiting  so 
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altered  their  opinion  tliat  ikoy  not  only  wont  to  Led,  hut  fell 
asleep ;  and  were  moreover  not  ecstatically  charmed  to  he 
awalvened  sometime  afterwards  hy  certain  dulcet  straiub 
l^reakinji^  in  upon  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 

It  was  very  aflecting — verj'.  Notliing  more  dismal  could 
have  been  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Tlie 
gentleman  of  a  vocal  turn  was  head  mute,  or  chief  mourner ; 
Jinkins  took  the  bass;  and  the  rest  took  anjiihing  they  could 
get.  Tlie  yoimgest  gentleman  blew  his  melancholy  into  a 
flute.  He  didn't  blow  much  out  of  it,  but  that  avus  all  the 
better.  If  tlie  two  Miss  Pecksniil's  and  Mrs.  Todgers  had 
perished  by  spontaneous  cr>mbustion,  and  the  serenade  had 
been  in  honour  of  tlieir  ashes,  it  wovdd  have  been  impossible 
to  surpass  the  unutterable  despair  expressed  in  that  one 
chorus,  "  Go  where  glory  waits  thee!"  It  was  a  requiem,  a 
dirge,  a  moan,  a  howl,  a  wail,  a  lament ;  an  abstract  of  every- 
thing that  is  sorrowfid  and  hideous  in  sound.  The  flute  of 
the  youngest  gentlem;m  was  wild  and  fitfid.  It  came  and 
went  in  gusts,  like  the  A\ind.  For  a  long  time  together  he 
seemed  to  have  left  off,  and  when  it  was  quite  settled  by 
Mrs.  Todgers  and  the  young  ladies,  that,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  he  had  retired  in  tears,  he  unexpectedly  turned  up 
again  at  the  very  top  of  the  tune,  gasping  for  breath.  He 
was  a  tremendous  performer.  Tlicre  was  no  knowing  where 
to  have  liim ;  and  exactl}'  when  you  thouglit  he  was  doing 
nothing  at  all,  then  was  ho  doing  the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  astonish  you  most. 

Tliere  were  several  of  these  concerted  pieces ;  ])erhaps  two 
or  three  too  many,  though  that,  as  Mrs.  Todgers  said,  was  a 
faidt  on  the  right  side.  But  even  then,  even  at  that  solemn 
moment,  when  tlie  thrilling  sounds  may  be  presumed  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  very  depths  of  liis  nature,  if  he  liad  any 
depths,  Jinkins  couldn't  leave  tlie  youngest  gentleman  alone. 
ITo  asked  him  distinctly,  b(>fore  the  second  song  began — as  a 
personal  favour  too,  mark  the  villain  in  that — not  to  play. 
Yes ;  he  said  so ;  not  to  play.  The  breathing  of  the  youngest 
gentleman  was  heard  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  He 
dtdnt  play.  What  vent  was  a  flute  for  the  passions  swelling 
up  witliin  his  breast?  A  trombone  would  have  been  a  world 
too  mild. 

'Ilio  sorenade  approach od  its  close.  Its  crowning  interest 
u-as  at  hand.     The  gentleman  of  a  literary'  turn  had  written  a 
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8ong  on  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  and  adapted  it  lo  an  oJd 
time.  They  all  joined,  except  the  youngest  gentleman  in 
company,  who,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  maintained  a  fearfiil 
silence.  The  song  (which  was  of  a  classical  nature)  invoked 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  demanded  to  know  what  woidd 
become  of  Todgers's  when  Charity  and  Mercy  were 
banished  from  its  walls.  Tlie  oracle  delivered  no  opinion 
particularly  worth  remembering,  according  to  the  not 
infrequent  practice  of  oracles  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  absence  of  enlightenment  on  that 
subject,  the  strain  deserted  it,  and  went  on  to  show  that  the 
^liss  Pecksniffs  were  nearly  related  to  Ride  Britainia,  and 
that  if  Great  Britain  hadn't  been  an  island  there  could  have 
been  no  Miss  Fecksnifis.  And  being  now  on  a  nautical  tack, 
it  closed  with  this  verse  : 

"  All  hail  to  the  vessel  of  Pecksniif  the  sire  .' 
And  favouring  breezes  to  fan  ; 
While  Tritons  flock  round  it,  and  proudly  admire 
The  architect,  artist,  and  man  ! " 

As  they  presented  this  beautiful  pictvire  to  the  imagination, 
the  gentlemen  gradually  withdrew  to  bed  to  give  the  music 
the  effect  of  distance ;  and  so  it  died  away,  and  Todgers's  was 
left  to  its  repose. 

Mr.  Bailey  reserved  his  vocal  offering  until  the  morning, 
when  he  put  his  head  into  the  room  as  the  young  ladies  were 
kneeling  before  their  trunks,  packing  up,  and  treated  them  to 
an  imitation  of  the  voice  of  a  young  dog,  in  trying  circum- 
stances :  when  that  animal  is  supposed  by  persons  of  a  lively 
fancy,  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  calling  for  pen  and  ink. 

"  WeU,  yoimg  ladies,"  said  the  youth,  "so  you're  a  going 
home,  are  you;  worse  luck?" 

"Yes,  Bailey,  we're  going  home,"  returned  Mercy. 

"An't  you  a  going  to  leave  none  of  'em  a  lock  of  your 
hair?"  inquired  the  youth.      "  It's  real,  an't  it?" 

They  laughed  at  this,  and  told  him  of  course  it  was. 

"Oh  is  it  of  course  though?"  said  Bailey.  "I  know 
better  than  that.  Hers  an't.  Why,  I  see  it  hanging  up  once, 
on  that  nail  by  the  winder.  Besides  I  've  gone  behind  her  at 
dinner-time  and  pulled  it;  and  she  never  know'd.  I  say 
young  ladies — I  'm  a  going  to  leave.  I  an't  a  going  to  stand 
being  called  names  by  her,  no  longer." 
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Miss  Mercy  enquired  wliat  his  plaus  for  die  Aittire 
inir^ht  be ;  in  reply  to  wliom  Mr.  Bailey  intimated  that  hf 
tlioupfht  of  going,  either  into  topljoots,  or  into  the  army. 

"  Into  the  array  !  "  cried  the  yonng  ladies,  wdth  a  laugh. 

"Ah!"  said  Bailey,  "-vvliy  not?  There's  a  many  drummers 
in  the  Tower.  I  'm  acquainted  with  'em.  Don't  their  country 
set  a  valley  on  'em,  mind  you  !     Not  at  all !  " 

"  You  'U  be  shot,  I  see,"  observed  Mercy. 

"  Well  I  "  cried  Mr.  Bailey.  "  wot  if  I  am  ?  There  's  some- 
tliing  gamey  in  it,  young  ladies,  an't  there  ?  I  'd  sooner  be 
hit  with  a  cannon-ball  than  a  rolling-pin,  and  she  's  always 
a  catching  up  something  of  that  sort,  and  throwing  it  at  me, 
wen  the  gentlemans  appetites  is  good.  Wot,"  said  Mr.  Bailey, 
stung  by  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs,  "  Mot,  if  they  do  con- 
sume the  per-vishuns.      It  an't  viy  fault,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Surely  no  one  says  it  is,"  said  Mercy. 

"Don't  the}' though ?"  retorted  the  youth.  "No.  Yes. 
Ah  I  Oh  !  No  one  majni't  say  it  is  I  but  some  one  knows  it 
is.  But  I  an't  a  going  to  have  every  rise  in  prices  wisited  on 
me.  I  an't  a  going  to  be  killed,  because  the  markets  is  dear. 
I  won't  stop.  And  therefore,"  added  Mr.  Bailey,  relenting 
into  a  smile,  "  wotever  you  mean  to  give  me,  you  'd  better 
give  me  all  at  once,  becos  if  ever  you  come  back  agin,  I  shan't 
be  here  ;  and  as  to  the  other  boy,  he  won't  deserve  nothing, 
/  know." 

The  young  ladies,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pecksniif  and  themselves, 
acted  on  this  thoughtful  ailvice ;  and  in  consideration  of  their 
private  friendsliip,  presented  Mr.  Bailey  with  a  gratuity  so 
liberal,  that  he  could  hardly  do  enough  to  show  his  gratitude; 
which  foimd  but  an  imperfect  vent,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  in  divers  secret  slaps  upon  his  pocket,  and  other  sudi 
facetious  pantomime.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  these  ebidlitions ; 
for  liesides  crusliing  a  bandbox,  with  a  bonnet  in  it,  he  seriously 
damagoil  Mr.  rt'cksnifr's  luggage,  by  ardently  haiding  it  downi 
from  the  top  of  the  hou.se ;  and  in  .short  evinced,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  a  lively  sense  of  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  that  gentleman  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Peck.sniif  and  Mr.  Jinkins  came  home  to  dinner,  arm- 
in-arm  ;  for  the  latter  gentleman  had  made  half-lioliday,  on 
pur])()so  ;  tlius  gaining  an  immen.se  advantage  over  the 
youngest  gentleman  and  the  rest,  whose  time,  as  it  perversely 
chanced,   was  all  bespoke,   until  the  evening.     Tlie  bottle  of 
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wine  was  Mr.  Pecksniff's  treat,  and  they  were  very  sociable 
indeed  ;  thoiigli  full  of  lamentations  on  tlie  necessity  of 
parting.  \\Tiile  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  enjo}Taent, 
old  Anthony  and  his  son  were  announced ;  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Jinkins. 

"  Come  to  say  good  bye,  you  see,"  said  Anthony,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  they  took  their  seats  apart  at  the 
table,  while  the  rest  conversed  among  themselves,  "^\^le^e  's 
the  use  of  a  di%dsion  between  you  and  me  ?  ^^"e  are  the  two 
halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  when  apart,  Pecksniff' ;  but  together 
we  are  something.     Eh?  " 

"  Unanimit}^  my  good  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "is 
always  deHghtful." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  old  man,  "  for  there 
are  some  people  I  would  rather  differ  from  than  agree  with. 
But  you  know  my  opinion  of  you." 

Mr.  Pecksniff',  still  having  "  h3']^)ocrite  "  in  his  mind,  only 
replied  by  a  motion  of  his  head,  which  was  something  between 
an  afBxmative  bow,  and  a  negative  shake. 

"  Complimentarj',"  said  Anthony.  ''  Complimentary,  upon 
my  word.  It  was  an  involuntary  tribute  to  your  abilities, 
even  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  a  time  to  suggest  compli- 
ments eitlier.  But  we  agreed  in  the  coach,  you  know,  that  we 
quite  imderstood  each  other." 

"  Oh,  quite  !  "  assented  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a  manner  which 
implied  that  he  himself  was  misunderstood  most  cruelly,  biit 
would  not  complain. 

Anthony  glanced  at  his  son  as  he  sat  beside  Miss  Charity, 
and  then  at  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  then  at  his  son  again,  very- 
many  times.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Pecksniff's  glances  took  a 
similar  direction ;  but  when  he  became  aware  of  it,  he  ffrst 
cast  down  his  eyes,  and  then  closed  them  ;  as  if  he  were 
determined  that  the  old  man  should  read  nothing  there. 

"  .Jonas  is  a  shrewd  lad,"  said  the  old  man 

"  lie  appears,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  his  most  candid 
manner,  "to  be  very  shrewd." 

"  And  careful,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  careful,  I  have  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Lookye  !  "  said  Anthony  in  his  ear.  "  I  think  he  is  sweet 
upon  your  daughter." 

"  Tut,  Tjiy  good  sir."  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  witli  his  eyes  still 
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closed;  "  young  people — young  people — a  kind  of  cousinij. 
too — no  more  sweetness  than  is  in  tliat,  sir." 

"  Why,  tliere  is  very  little  sweetness  in  that,  according  to 
our  experience,"  returned  Anthony.  "  Isn't  there  a  trifle 
more  here  ?  " 

■'  Impossible  to  say,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Quite 
impossible  !     You  sxirprise  me." 

•'Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  the   old  man,   drily.      "  It  may 

hist ;   I  mean  the  sweetness,  not  the  surjnise ;   and  it  may  die 

off.     Supposing  it  should  last,  perhaps  (}'ou  having  feathered 

your  nest  pretty  well,  and  I  having  done  the  same)  we  might 

.  have  a  mutual  interest  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  gently,  Avas  about  to  speak,  Imt 
Anthony  stopi)ed  him. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It's  quite  unneces- 
sary. You  have  never  thought  of  this  for  a  moment ;  and  in 
a  point  so  nearly  affecting  the  happiness  of  your  dear  child, 
you  coTildn't,  as  a  tender  father,  express  an  opinion ;  and  so 
forth.  Yes,  quite  right.  And  like  you  !  But  it  seems  to 
ine,  my  dear  Pecksniff,"  added  Anthony,  lajdng  his  hand 
upon  his  sleeve,  "  that  if  you  and  I  kept  up  the  joke  of  pre- 
tending not  to  see  this,  cme  of  us  might  possibly  bo  placed  in 
a  position  of  disadvantage  ;  and  as  I  am  very  unwilling  to  be 
that  party  myself,  you  •will  excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of 
putting  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  thus  early  ;  and  having  it 
distinctly  understood,  as  it  is  now,  that  we  do  see  it,  and  do 
know  it.  Thank  you  for  your  attention.  M'e  are  now  upon 
an  equal  footing;  which  is  agreeable  to  us  both,  I  am  sure." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  and  gi\*iug  Mr.  Pecksniff  a  nod  of 
intelligence,  moved  away  from  liim  to  whore  the  young  peojile 
were  sitting :  leaving  that  good  man  somewhat  pvizzled  ai>rl 
discomfited  by  such  very  jjlain-dcaling,  and  not  quite  free 
from  a  sense  of  having  been  foiled  in  the  exercise  of  hiG 
familiar  weapons. 

But  the  night-coach  had  a  punctual  character,  and  it  was 
time  to  join  it  at  the  office  ;  whidi  was  so  near  at  hand,  that 
they  had  already  sent  their  luggage,  and  arranged  to  walk. 
Thither  the  whole  party  repaired,  therefore,  after  no  more 
delay  tlian  sufficed  for  the  equipment  of  the  Miss  Pecksniffs 
and  Mrs.  Todgers.  They  found  the  coach  already  at  its 
8tarting-place,  and  the  horses  in ;  there,  too,  were  a  large 
majority  uf  the  commercial  gentlemen,  including  tlip  youngest. 
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who  was  visibly  agitated,  and  in  a  state  of  deep  mental 
dejection. 

Xothing  could  equal  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Todgers  in  parting 
from  the  young  ladies,  except  the  strong  emotions  with  which 
she  bade  adieu  to  Mr.  Pecksniff.  Never  surely  was  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  taken  in  and  out  of  a  flat  reticule  so  often  as 
Mrs.  Todgers' s  was,  as  she  stood  upon  the  pavement  by  the 
coach  door,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  commercial  gentle- 
man ;  and  by  the  light  of  the  coach-lamps  caught  such  brief 
snatches  and  glimpses  of  the  good  man's  face,  as  the  constant 
interposition  of  Mr.  Jinkins  allowed.  For  Jinkins,  to  the  last 
the  youngest  gentleman's  rock  a-head  in  life,  stood  upon  the 
coach-step  talking  to  the  ladies.  Upon  the  other  step  was 
Mr.  Jonas,  who  maintained  that  position  in  right  of  his 
cousinship ;  whereas  the  youngest  gentleman,  who  had  been 
first  upon  the  ground,  was  deep  in  the  booking-office  among 
the  black  and  red  placards,  and  the  portraits  of  fast  coaches, 
where  he  was  ignominiously  harassed  by  porters,  and  had  to 
contend  and  strive  perpetually  with  heavy  baggage.  This 
false  position,  combined  witli  his  nervous  excitement,  brought 
about  the  very  consummation  and  catastrophe  of  his  miseries  ; 
for  when,  in  the  moment  of  parting,  he  aimed  a  flower — a 
hothouse  flower,  that  had  cost  money — at  the  fair  hand  of 
Mercy,  it  reached,  instead,  the  coachman  on  the  box,  who 
thanked  him  kindly,  and  stuck  it  in  his  button-hole. 

They  were  off  now;  and  Todgers' s  was  alone  again.  The 
two  young  ladies,  leaning  back  in  their  separate  comers, 
resigned  themselves  to  their  own  regretful  thoughts.  B\it 
!Mr.  Pecksniff,  dismissing  all  ephemeral  considerations  of 
social  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  concentrated  his  meditations 
on  the  one  great  virtuous  purpose  before  him,  of  casting  out 
that  ingrate  and  deceiver,  whose  presence  yet  troubled  his 
domestic  hearth,  and  was  a  sacrilege  upon  the  altai's  of  hiij 
buu&ehold  gods. 
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CnAPTER  XII. 

WIT.T.  BK  SKEN  IN  THE  LONG  HUN,  IK  NOT  IN  THE  SHOUT  ONE,  TO  fOV 
CEUN  M14.  I'INCir  AND  OTHtKs,  NEARLY.  MR.  PECKSNIFF  ASSERTS  TH  K 
DIGNITY  OF  OUTRAGED  VIKTVE.  YOUNG  MARTIN  CHIZZLEWIT  FORM" 
A    DESPERATE    RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Pincti  and  Martin,  little  dreaniinp^  of  the  stormy 
weather  that  impended,  made  themselves  very  coinlbrtal^le  in 
tlie  Peclvsniffian  halls,  and  improved  their  friendship  daily. 
Martin's  facility,  both  of  invention  and  execution,  being 
remarkable,  the  grammar-school  proceeded  with  great  vigour  ; 
and  Tom  repeatedly  declared,  that  if  there  were  anything  like 
certainty  in  human  affairs,  or  impartiality  in  human  judges,  a 
design  so  new  and  fidl  of  merit  could  not  fail  to  carry  off  the 
first  prize  when  the  time  of  competition  arrived.  "Without 
being  quite  so  sanguine  himself,  Martin  had  his  hopeful 
anticipations  too ;  and  they  served  to  make  him  brisk  and 
eager  at  his  task. 

"  If  I  should  turn  out  a  great  architect,  Tom,"  said  the  new 
pupil  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  his  di'awing, 
and  eyed  it  -with  much  complacency,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  should 
be  one  of  the  things  I  'd  build." 

"  Aye  !  "  cried  Tom.      "  ^^^lat  ?  " 

"  Why,  yoiu'  fortune." 

"  No  !  "  said  Tom  Pinch,  quite  as  much  delighted  as  if  the 
thing  were  done.  "  Would  you  though  ?  How  kind  of  you 
lx>  say  so." 

"I'd  build  it  up,  Tom,"  returned  Martin,  "on  such  a 
strong  foundation,  that  it  shoidd  last  your  life — aye,  and  your 
children's  lives  too,  and  their  children's  after  them.  I  'd  be 
your  patron,  Tom.  I  'd  take  yoii  under  my  ]>rotection.  Let 
me  see  the  man  who  should  give  the  cold  shoidder  to  anybody 
I  chose  to  protect  and  patronise,  if  I  were  at  the  top  of  tlie 
t^^'le,  Tom  !  " 

"Now,   1   don't  think,"  said   Mr.  Pinch,  "  \ipon  mv   word 
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fJiat    I    was    ever    more    gratified    tlian    by    this.      I    really 
dou't." 

"  Oh  I  I  mean  what  I  say,"  retorted  Martin  with  a  manner 
as  free  and  eas}'  in  its  condescension  to,  not  to  say  in  its  com- 
passion for,  the  other,  as  if  he  were  abeady  First  Architect  in 
Ordinary  to  all  the  Crowned  Heads  in  Europe.  "  I  'd  do  it-  — 
I  'd  provide  for  you." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head,  "  That  I  should 
be  a  mighty  awkward  person  to  pjrovide  for." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  rejoined  Martin.  "  Never  mind  that.  If  T 
took  it  in  my  head  to  say,  '  Pinch  is  a  clever  fellow  ;  I  approve 
of  Pinch;'  I  should  lilve  to  know  the  man  who  would  venture 
to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  me.  Besides,  confound  it,  Tom, 
you  could  be  useful  to  me  in  a  hundred  ways." 

"  If  I  were  not  useful  in  one  or  two,  it  shouldn't  be  for  want 
of  trying,"  said  Tom. 

"  For  instance,"  pursued  Martin,  after  a  short  reflection, 
"you'd  be  a  capital  fellow,  now,  to  see  that  my  ideas  were 
properly  carried  out ;  and  to  overlook  the  works  in  their 
progress  before  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  very- 
interesting  to  me;  and  to  take  all  that  sort  of  plain  sailing. 
Then  you  'd  be  a  splendid  fellow  to  show  people  over  my 
studio,  and  to  talk  about  Art  to  'em,  when  I  couldn't  be  bored 
myself,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  For  it  would  be  devilish 
creditable,  Tom  (I  'm  quite  in  earnest,  I  give  you  my  word), 
to  have  a  man  of  your  information  about  one,  instead  of  some 
ordinary  blockhead.  Oh,  I  'd  take  care  of  you.  You  'd  be 
useful,  rely  upon  it !" 

To  say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle  in  any 
social  orchestra,  but  was  always  quite  satisfied  to  be  set  do-uTi 
for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  violin  in  the  band,  or  thereabouts, 
is  to  express  his  modesty  in  very  inadequate  terms  He  was 
much  delighted,  therefore,  by  these  observations. 

"  I  should  be  married  to  her  then  Tom,  of  course,"  said 
Martin. 

"WTiat  was  that  which  checked  Tom  Pinch  so  suddenly,  in 
the  high  flow  of  his  gladness :  bringing  the  blood  into  hisi 
honest  cheeks,  and  a  remorseful  feeling  to  his  honest  heart,  as 
if  he  were  unworthy  of  his  friend's  regard  ? 

"  I  shoidd  be  married  to  her  then,"  said  Martin,  looking 
witn  a  smile  towards  the  light :  "  and  we  shoidd  have,  I  hope 
children  about  us.      They  'd  be  very  fond  of  you,  Tom  " 
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But  not  a  word  said  Mr.  Pinch.  The  words  ]ie  would  have 
uttered,  died  upon  his  lips,  and  found  a  life  more  spiritual  in 
self-denying  thoughts. 

"  All  the  cliildi-en  hereabouts  are  fond  of  you,  Tom,  and 
mine  would  be,  of  course,"  pursued  Martin.  "  Perhaps  I 
might  name  one  of  'em  after  you.  Tom,  eh  ?  "Well  I  don't 
know,  Tom 's  not  a  bad  name.  Thomas  Pinch  C'huzzle^^  it. 
T.  P.  C.  on  his   pinafores — no  objection   to    that,   I  should 

Tom  cleared  his  tliroat,  and  smiled. 

*'  She  would  like  you,  Tom,  I  know,"  said  Martin. 
'  Aye  !  "     cried  Tom  Pinch,  faintly. 

"  I  can  tell  exactly  what  she  -uould  think  of  you,"  said 
Martin,  leaning  his  chin  upon  hi.s  hand,  and  looking  through 
the  window-glass  as  if  he  read  there  what  he  said;  "  I  know 
her  so  well.  She  would  smile,  Tom,  often  at  first  when  you 
spoke  to  her,  or  when  she  looked  at  you — merrily  to — but 
you  wouldn't  mind  that.     A  brighter  smile  you  never  saw  !  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Tom,  "  I  wouldn't  mind  that. 

"  She  woidd  be  as  tender  with  you,  Tom,"  said,  Martin  "  as 
if  you  were  a  child  yourself.  So  you  are  almost,  in  some 
things,  an't  you,  Tom?" 

Mr.  Pinch  nodded  his  entire  assent. 

"  She  woidd  always  be  kind  and  good-humoured,  and  glad 
to  see  you,"  said  Martin;  "and  when  she  found  out  exactly 
what  sort  of  fellow  you  were  (which  slie  'd  do,  very  soon),  she 
woidd  pretend  to  give  you  little  commissions  to  execute,  and  to 
ask  little  services  of  you,  which  she  kncM*  you  were  burning  to 
render ;  so  that  when  she  reallj'  pleased  you  most,  she  woidd 
try  to  make  j'ou  think  you  most  pleased  her.  She  would  take 
to  you  uncommonly,  Tom  ;  and  woidd  imderstand  j'Oii  fai 
more  delicately  than  I  ever  shall ;  and  would  often  say,  I  know, 
that  you  were  a  liarndess,  gentle,  wcU-intentioued,  good 
fellow"." 

How  silent  Tom  Pinch  was ! 

"  In  honour  of  old  times,"  said  Martin,  "  and  of  her  liaving 
lieard  you  play  the  organ  in  this  damp  little  church  down 
liere — for  notliing  too — we  ^\'ill  have  one  in  the  house.  I 
sluJl  build  an  arcliitectural  music-room  on  a  plan  of  my  own, 
and  it'll  look  rather  kno^-ing  in  a  recess  at  one  end.  There 
you  shall  l"lay  away,  Tom,  till  you  tire  yourself;  and,  as  you 
ILk*^  to  do  6o   iu  tlie  d;u'k,  it  shall  be  dark  ;   and  uuuiy  'e  tliP 
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summer  evening  she  and  I  ■s^ill  sit  and  listen  to  you.  Tom  ;  be 
Bure  of  that  I  " 

It  may  have  required  a  stronger  effort  on  Tom  Pinch's  part 
to  leave  the  seat  on  ^vhich  he  sat,  and  shake  his  friend  by 
both  hands,  with  nothing  but  serenity  and  gratefid  feeling 
painted  on  his  face  ;  it  may  have  required  a  stronger  effort 
to  perform  this  simple  act  with  a  pure  heart,  than  to  achieve 
many  and  many  a  deed  to  which  the  doubtful  trumpet  blown 
by  Fame  has  lustily  resounded.  Doubtful  because  from  its 
long  hovering  over  scenes  of  violence,  the  smoke  and  steam  of 
death  have  clogged  the  keys  of  that  brave  instrument ;  and  it 
is  not  always  that  its  notes  are  either  ti-ue  or  timeful. 
•  "  It 's  a  proof  of  the  kindness  of  human  nature,"  said  Tom, 
characteristically  putting  himself  quite  out  of  sight  in  the 
matter,  "  that  everybody  who  comes  here,  as  you  have  done, 
is  more  considerate  and  affectionate  to  me  than  I  shoidd  have 
any  right  to  hope,  if  I  were  the  most  sanguine  creature  in 
the  world ;  or  shoidd  have  any  power  to  express,  if  I  were 
the  most  eloquent.  It  really  overpowers  me.  But  trust  me," 
said  Tom,  "  that  I  am  not  imgratefid — that  I  never  forget — 
and  that,  if  I  can  ever  prove  the  truth  of  my  words  to  you, 
I  wiU." 

"That's  all  right,"  observed  Martin,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  hand  in  each  pocket,  and  yawning  drearily. 
"  Very  fine  talking,  Tom ;  but  I  'm  at  Pecksniff's,  I 
remember,  and  perhaps  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  high-road  to 
fortune  just  at  this  minute.  So  you  've  heard  again  this 
morning  fi-om  what 's  his  name,  eh  ?  " 

"  Who  may  that  be  ?"  asked  Tom,  seeming  to  enter  a  mile] 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  an  absent  person. 

"  You  know.      Wliat  is  it?     Northkey." 

"  Westlock,"  rejoined  Tom,  in  rather  a  louder  tone  than 
usual. 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure,"  said  Martin,  "  AVestlock.  I  knew  it 
was  something  connected  with  a  point  of  the  compass  and  a 
door.     WeU  !   and  what  says  Westlock  ?  " 

"Oh!  he  has  come  into  his  property,"  answered  Tom, 
nodding  his  head,  and  smiling. 

"  He  's  a  lucky  dog,"  said  Martin.  "  I  wish  it  were  mint 
instead.      Is  that  all  the  mystery  you  were  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tom ;   "not  all." 

"  What 's  the  rest  ?  "  asked  Martin. 
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"For  tlio  iiKitli'i-  (if  that."  said  Tom,  "it's  no  m^'sterv, 
and  you  wou't  think  niuih  uf  it ;  but  it  's  ven*  i)loasant  to  me 
John  always  used  to  say  when  he  was  here,  '  Mark  my  words, 
Pinth.  When  my  father's  executors  cash  up ' — he  used 
strange  expressions  now  and  then,  but  that  was  his  way." 

"  Cash-up 's  a  very  good  expression,"  observed  Martin, 
"  when  other  people  don't  apply  it  to  you.  "Well  ! — \Miat  a 
slow  fellow  you  are,  Pincli !  " 

"Yes,  I  am  I  know,"  said  Tom;  "but  you'll  make  me 
nervous  if  you  tell  me  so.  I  'm  afraid  j'ou  have  put  me  out 
a  little  now,  for  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  When  John's  father's  executors  ca.shed  up  " — said  Martin 
impatiently. 

"Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Tom;  "yes.  'Then,'  says 
John,  '  I  'U  give  3'ou  a  dinner.  Pinch,  and  come  down  to 
Salisbiuy  on  purjiose.'  Now,  when  John  wrote  the  other  day 
— the  morning  Pecksniff  left,  you  know — he  said  his  business 
was  on  the  point  of  being  immediately  settled,  and  as  he  was 
to  receive  his  money  directly,  when  could  I  meet  him  at 
Salisbury  ?  I  wrote  and  said,  any  day  this  week  ;  and  I  told 
him  besides,  that  there  was  a  new  pupil  here,  and  what  a  fine 
feUow  you  were,  and  what  friends  we  had  become.  Upon 
which  John  A\'rites  back  this  letter" — Tom  ])roduced  it-  - 
"  fixes  to-morrow ;  sends  his  ccmipliments  to  3'ou ;  and  begs 
that  we  tlii'ee  may  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  together — not 
at  the  house  where  you  and  I  were,  either  ;  but  at  the  very 
fij-st  liotel  in  the  town.      Read  wliat  he  says." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Martin,  glancing  over  it  with  his 
customary  coolness;  "much  obliged  to  him.     I'm  agreeable." 

Tom  coidd  have  wi.shed  him  to  be  a  little  more  astonished, 
a  little  more  pleased,  or  in  some  form  or  other  a  little  more 
interested  in  such  a  great  event.  But  he  was  perfectly  self- 
possrssod  :  and  falling  into  his  fiivourite  solace  of  wliistling, 
took  another  turn  at  the  grammar-school,  as  if  nothing  at  all 
had  happened. 

Mr.  Pecksniff's  horse  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  animal,  only  to  be  driven  \>y  him,  the  cliiof  priest  of 
tliat  temple,  or  by  some  person  distinctly  nominated  for  tlie 
time  being  to  that  high  office  by  himself,  the  two  young  men 
agreed  to  walk  to  Salisbury;  and  so,  when  the  time  camr.  tliey 
set  off  on  foot ;  which  was,  after  all,  a  better  mode  of  travelling 
than  in  tlie  gig,  as  the  weathor  was  very  cold  and  very  ch-y. 
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Better!  a  rare  strong,  hearty,  het^lthy  -walk-— four  statute 
miles  an  hour — preferable  to  that  ruiublmg^,  tumbling,  jolting, 
shaking,  scraping,  creaking,  villanous  old  gig  ?  Why,  the 
two  things  will  not  admit  of  comparison.  It  is  an  insidt  to 
the  walk,  to  set  them  side  by  side.  Where  is  an  instance 
of  a  gig  having  ever  cii'cid.ated  a  man's  blood,  unless  when, 
putting  him  in  danger  of  his  neck,  it  awakened  in  his  veins 
and  in  his  ears,  and  all  along  his  spine,  a  tinghng  heat,  much 
more  peculiar  than  agreeable  ?  "When  did  a  gig  ever  sharpen 
anybody's  wits  and  energies,  unless  it  was  wh3n  the  horse 
bolted,  and,  crashing  madly  down  a  steep  hill  with  a  stone 
wall  at  the  bottom,  his  desperate  circumstances  suggested  to 
the  only  gentleman  left  inside,  some  novel  and  unheard-of 
mode  of  di'opping  out  behind  ?     Better  than  the  gig  ! 

The  air  was  cold,  Tom ;  so  it  was,  there  was  no  denpng 
it ;  but  would  it  have  been  more  genial  in  the  gig  ?  The 
blacksmith's  fire  burned  very  bright,  and  leaped  up  high,  as 
though  it  wanted  men  to  warm ;  but  would  it  have  been  less 
tempting,  looked  at  from  the  clammy  cushions  of  a  gig  ? 
The  Avind  blew  keenly,  nipping  the  featiu'es  of  the  hardy 
wight  who  fought  his  way  along  ;  bKnding  him  with  his  own 
hair  if  he  had  enough  of  it,  and  wintry  dust  if  he  hadn't ; 
stopping  his  breath  as  though  he  had  been  soused  in  a  cold 
bath ;  tearing  aside  his  WTappings-up,  and  whistling  in  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones ;  but  it  woidd  have  done  all  this  a 
hundi-ed  times  more  fiercely  to  a  man  in  a  gig,  wouldn't  it  ? 
A  fig  for  gigs  ! 

Bett(3r  than  the  gig  I  When  were  travellers  by  wheels  and 
hoofs  seen  with  such  red-hot  cheeks  as  those  ?  when  were  they 
so  good-humoui-edly  and  merrily  bloused  ?  when  did  their 
laughter  ring  upon  the  air,  as  they  turned  them  round,  what 
time  the  stronger  gusts  came  sweeping  up ;  and,  facing 
round  again  as  they  passed  by,  dashed  on,  in  such  a  glow  oi 
ruddy  health  as  nothing  could  keep  pace  with,  but  the  high 
s]urits  it  engendered  ?  Better  than  the  gig  !  Why,  here  is  a 
man  in  a  gig  coming  the  same  way  now.  Look  at  him  as  he 
jiasses  his  whip  into  his  left  hand,  chafes  his  numbed  right 
fingers  on  his  granite  leg,  and  beats  those  marble  toes  of  his 
upon  the  foot-board.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Who  woidd  exchange 
this  rapid  hurry  of  the  blood  for  yonder  stagnant  misery, 
though  its  pace  were  twenty  miles  for  one  ? 

Better  than  the  gig  !      No  man  in  a  gig  could  have  -?uch 
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uiterost  in  the  milestones.  No  man  in  a  gig  could  see,  or 
feel,  or  tliiuk,  like  merry  users  of  tJieir  legs.  How,  as  the 
wind  sweeps  on,  upon  these  breezy  downs,  it  tracks  its  flight 
in  darkening  ripples  on  the  gi'ass,  and  smoothest  shadows  on 
the  hills  I  Look  roimd  and  round  upon  this  hare  bleak  plain, 
and  see  even  here,  upon  a  winter's  day,  how  beautiful  the 
shadows  are  !  Alas !  it  is  the  nature  of  theii*  kiud  to  be  so 
The  loveliest  things  in  life,  Tom,  are  but  shadows ;  and  they 
come  and  go,  and  change  and  fade  away,  as  rajjidly  as  these  I 

Another  mile,  and  then  begms  a  fall  of  snow,  making  the 
crow,  who  skims  away  so  close  above  the  ground  to  shirk  the 
wind,  a  blot  of  ink  upon  the  landscape.  But  though  it  drives 
and  cb'ifts  against  them  as  they  walk,  stiffening  on  their 
skirts,  and  freezing  in  the  lashes  of  their  eyes,  they  wouldn't 
have  it  fall  more  sparingly,  no,  not  so  much  as  by  a  single 
flake,  although  they  had  to  go  a  score  of  miles.  And,  lo  ! 
the  towers  of  the  Old  Cathedral  rise  before  them,  even  now ! 
and  bye  and  bye  they  come  into  the  sheltered  streets,  made 
strangely  silent  by  their  wliite  carpet ;  and  so  to  the  Inn  for 
whicli  they  are  bound ;  where  tliey  present  such  flushed  and 
burning  faces  to  the  cold  waiter,  and  are  so  brimful  of  vigour, 
that  he  almost  feels  assaulted  by  their  presence ;  and,  having 
notliing  to  oppose  to  the  attack  (being  fresh,  or  rather  stale, 
from  the  blazing  fire  in  the  coffee-room),  is  quite  put  out  of 
his  pale  coimtenance. 

A  famous  Inn  I  the  hall  a  very  grove  of  dead  game,  and 
dangling  joints  of  mutton ;  and  in  one  comer  an  illustrious 
larder,  with  glass  doors,  developing  cold  fowls  and  noble 
joints,  and  tarts  wherein  the  raspberry  jam  coyly  withdrew 
itself,  as  such  a  precious  creature  should,  behind  a  lattice- 
work of  pastry.  And  behold,  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  court- 
end  of  the  hovise,  in  a  room  with  all  the  Avindow-curtains 
dra^^-n,  a  fiie  piled  half-way  up  the  chimney,  plates  warming 
before  it,  wax  candles  gleaming  ever)'where,  and  a  table 
spread  for  three,  with  silver  and  glass  enough  for  tliirtj* — 
John  Westlock  :  not  the  old  John  of  rcnksniil "s,  but  a  proper 
gentleman :  looking  another  and  a  grander  person,  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  his  own  master  and  having  money  in 
the  bank :  and  yet  in  some  respects  the  old  John  too,  for  he 
seized  Tom  Pinch  by  both  his  hands  the  instant  he  appeared, 
and  fairly  hugged  him,  in  his  cordial  welcome. 

'iVnd  this."  said  John,   "is  Mr.  Cliuzzlewit       I   nm  ver\' 
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glail  to  see  him  !" — John  had  an  off-hand  manner  of  his  own. ; 
80  they  shook  hands  warmly,  and  were  friends  in  no  time. 

"  Stand  off  a  moment,  Tom,"  cried  the  old  pupil,  laying 
one  hand  on  each  of  Mr.  Pinch's  shoulders,  and  holding  him 
out  at  arm's  length.  "  Let  me  look  at  you  !  Just  the  same  ! 
Not  a  bit  changed  !" 

"\\Tiy,  it's  not  so  very  long  ago,  you  know,"  said  Tom 
Pinch,  "  after  all." 

"  It  seems  an  age  to  me,"  cried  John ;  "  and  so  it  ought  to 
seem  to  you,  you  dog."  And  then  he  pushed  Tom  down  into 
the  easiest  chair,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back  so  heartily, 
and  so  like  his  old  self  in  their  old  bedroom  at  old  Pecksniff's, 
that  it  was  a  toss-up  with  Tom  Pinch  whether  he  should 
laugh  or  cry.  Laughter  won  it ;  and  they  all  three  laughed 
together. 

' '  I  have  ordered  everything  for  dinner,  that  we  used  to  say 
we  'd  have,  Tom,"  observed  John  Westlock. 

"  No  !"   said  Tom  Pinch,  "  Have  you  ?" 

"  Everytliing.  Don't  laugh,  if  you  can  help  it,  before  the 
waiters.  I  couldn't  when  I  was  ordering  it.  It 's  like  a 
dream." 

John  was  wrong  there,  because  nobody  ever  dreamed  such 
soup  as  was  put  upon  the  table  directly  afterwards ;  or  such 
fish  ;  or  such  side-tlishes  ;  or  such  a  top  and  bottom ;  or  such 
a  course  of  birds  and  sweets ;  or  in  short  anji;hing  approaching 
the  reality  of  that  entertainment  at  ten-and-sixpence  a  head, 
exclusive  of  wines.  As  to  tJiem,  the  man  who  can  dream  such 
iced  champagne,  such  claret,  port,  or  sherry,  had  better  go  to 
bed  and  stop  there. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  feature  of  the  banquet  was,  that 
nobody  was  half  so  much  amazed  by  everything  as  John 
himself,  who,  in  his  high  delight,  was  Constantly  bui-sting  into 
fits  of  laughter,  and  then  endeavouring  to  appear  preter- 
naturally  solemn,  lest  the  waiters  should  conceive  he  wasn't 
used  to  it.  Some  of  the  things  they  brought  him  to  carve 
were  such  outrageous  practical  jokes,  though,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  it ;  and  when  Tom  Pinch  insisted,  in  spite 
of  the  deferential  advice  of  an  attendant,  not  only  on  breaking 
dowTi  the  outer  wall  of  a  raised  pie  with  a  tablespoon,  but  on 
trjang  to  eat  it  afterwards,  John  lost  all  dignity,  and  sat 
behind  the  gorgeous  dish-cover  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
roaring  to  that  extent  that  he  was  audible  in  the  kitchen 

VOL.  I.  f 
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Nor  had  lie  the  least  ohjection  to  laugh  at  liimself,  as  he 
demonstrated  when  they  had  all  three  g-atliered  round  the  tire, 
and  the  dessert  was  on  the  table ;  at  which  period,  the  head 
waiter  incjuired  with  respectful  solicitude  whether  that  port, 
being  a  light  and  tawny  wine,  was  suited  to  his  taste,  or 
whether  he  would  wish  to  trj'  a  fruity  port  with  greater  body. 
To  this  John  gravely  answered,  that  he  was  well  satisfied  AN-ith 
what  he  had,  which  he  esteemed,  as  one  might  say,  a  pretty 
tidy  vintage  ;  for  which  the  waiter  thanked  him  and  withdrew. 
And  then  John  told  his  friends,  with  a  broad  grin,  that  he 
supposed  it  was  all  right,  but  he  didn't  know ;  and  went  off 
into  a  perfect  shout. 

They  were  very  merry  and  full  of  enjoyment  the  whole 
time,  but  not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  festival  was,  when 
they  all  three  sat  aboiit  the  fixe,  cr;u-king  nuts,  drinking  wine, 
and  taUviug  cheerfully.  It  happened  that  Tom  Pinch  had  a 
word  to  say  to  his  friend  the  organist's  assistant,  and  so  deserted 
his  warm  corner  for  a  few  minutes  at  this  season,  lest  it  should 
grow  too  late ;   leaving  the  other  two  young  men  together. 

ITiey  drank  his  health  in  his  absence,  of  course ;  and  John 
Westlock  took  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  had  never 
had  even  a  peevish  word  with  Tom  during  the  whole  term  of 
their  residence  in  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house.  This  naturally  led 
him  to  dwell  upon  Tom's  character,  and  to  hint  that  Mr. 
Pecksniff  understood  it  pretty  well.  He  only  hinted  this,  and 
very  distantly :  knowing  that  it  pained  Tom  Pinch  to  have 
that  gentleman  disparaged,  and  tliinking  it  would  be  as  well 
to  leave  the  new  pupil  to  his  own  discoveries. 

"Yes,"  said  Martin.  "It's  impossible  to  like  Pinch 
better  than  I  do,  or  to  do  greater  justice  to  his  good  qualities. 
He  's  the  most  willing  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

"He's  rather  too  willing,"  observed  Jolm,  who  was  quick 
in  observation.      "  It 's  quite  a  fault  in  him." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Martin.  "  \otj  true.  There  was  a  fellow 
oply  a  week  or  so  ago — a  Mr.  Tigg — who  borrowed  aU  the 
money  he  had,  on  a  promise  to  repay  it  in  a  few  days.  It 
was  but  half  a  sovereign,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 's  well  it  was  no 
more,  for  he  '11  never  see  it  again." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  John,  who  had  been  verj'  attentive  to 
those  few  words.  "  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  that,  in  his  ovra.  pecuniary'  transactions,  Tom  's 
proud." 
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•'  You  don't  say  so  !  No.  I  haven't.  "VVTiat  do  you  mean  ? 
Won't  he  borrow  ?" 

John  Westlock  shook  his  head. 

"That's  very  odd,"  said  Martin,  setting  down  his  empty 
glass.      "  He's  a  strange  compound,  to  be  sure." 

"As  to  receiving  money  as  a  gift,"  resumed  John 
Westlock ;   "  I  think  he  'd  die  first." 

"He's  made  up  of  simplicity,"  said  Martin.  "Help 
5-ourself." 

"  You,  however,"  pursued  John,  filling  his  own  glass,  and 
looking  at  his  companion  with  some  curiosity,  "who  are 
older  than  the  majority  of  ]Mr.  Pecksniff's  assistants,  and 
have  evidently  had  much  more  experience,  imderstand  him, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  see  how  liable  he  is  to  be  imposed 
upon." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Martin,  stretching  out  his  legs,  and 
holding  his  wine  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  "  Mr.  PecksniS 
knows  that  too.      So  do  his  daughters.     Eh?" 

John  Westlock  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Martin,  "  that  reminds  me.  What 's 
your  opinion  of  Pecksniff  ?  How  did  he  use  yoii  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  him  now  ? — Coolly  you  know,  when  it 's  aU 
over?" 

"  Ask  Pinch,"  returned  the  old  pupil.  "  He  knows  what 
my  sentiments  used  to  be  upon  the  subject.  They  are  not 
changed,  I  assure  you," 

"  No,  no,"  said  Martin,  "  I  'd  rather  have  them  from  you." 

"  But  Pinch  says  they  are  unjust,"  urged  John  with  a 
smile. 

"  Oh  !  well !  Then  I  know  what  course  they  take  before- 
hand," said  Martin;  "and,  therefore,  you  can  have  no 
delicacy  in  speaking  plainly.  Don't  mind  me,  I  beg,  I 
don't  like  him,  I  tell  you  frankly.  I  am  with  him  because  it 
happens  from  particular  circumstances  to  suit  my  convenience. 
I  have  some  abihty,  I  believe,  in  that  way ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion, if  any,  will  most  likely  be  on  his  side  and  not  mine.  At 
the  lowest  mark,  the  balance  will  be  even,  and  there  '11  be  no 
obligation  at  all.  So  you  may  talk  to  me,  as  if  I  had  iiu 
connexion  A^dth  him." 

"If  you  press  me  to  give  my  opinion" — retui'ued  John 
Westlock. 

"  Yes.  I  do,  '  said  Martin.     "  You  '11  oblig-e  me." 
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"  I  siioulJ  say,"  resumed  tlie  other,  "that  he  is  the  most 
cousummate  scoundrel  on  the  fiioe  of  the  eartli." 

"Oh!"  said  Martin,  as  coolly  as  ever.  "That's  rather 
strong." 

"Not  stronger  than  he  deserves,"  said  Julm ;  "and  if  he 
called  upon  me  to  express  my  opinion  of  him  to  his  face,  I 
woidd  do  so  in  the  very  same  terms,  without  the  least 
qualification.  His  treatment  of  Pinch  is  in  itself  enough  to 
justify  them ;  hut  when  I  look  back  upon  the  five  years  I 
passed  in  that  liouse,  and  remember  the  hypocrisy,  the 
knavery,  the  meannesses,  the  false  pretences,  the  lip  service 
of  that  fellow,  and  his  trading  in  saintly  semblances  for  the 
very  worst  realities ;  when  I  remember  how  often  I  was  the 
witness  of  all  this,  and  how  often  I  was  made  a  kind  of  party 
to  it,  by  the  fact  of  being  there,  with  him  for  my  teacher ;  I 
swear  to  you,  that  I  almost  despise  myself." 

Martin  drained  his  glass,  and  looked  at  the  fire. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  that  is  a  right  feeling,"  pursued 
John  Westlock,  "because  it  was  no  fault  of  mine;  and  I  can 
qmte  imderstand — j'ou,  for  instance,  fully  appreciating  him, 
and  yet  being  forced  by  circumstances  to  remain  there.  I  tell 
you  simply  what  my  feeling  is ;  and  even  now,  when,  as  you 
say,  it 's  all  over ;  and  when  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  always  hated  me,  and  we  always  quarrelled,  and  I 
always  told  him  my  mind ;  even  now,  I  feel  sorry  that  I 
didn't  }-ield  to  an  impulse  I  often  had,  as  a  boy,  of  running 
away  from  him  and  going  abroad.  ' 

"  Why  abroad?"  asked  Martin,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the 
speaker. 

"  In  search,"  replied  John  "Westlock,  shrugging  his 
ehovJders,  "  of  the  liveKhood  I  coiJdn't  have  earned  at  home. 
Tliere  woidd  have  been  something  spirited  in  that.  But  come 
— fill  your  glass  and  let  us  forget  him." 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,"  said  Martin.  "  In  reference  to 
myself  and  my  connexion  with  him,  I  have  only  to  repent 
what  I  said  before.  I  have  taken  my  own  way  with  him  .S3 
far,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  even  more  than  ever  ;  for  the 
fact  is — to  tell  you  the  truth — that  I  believe  he  looks  to  me  to 
supply  his  defects,  and  coiddn't  afford  to  lose  me.  I  had  a 
notion  of  that  in  first  going  there.     Your  health  !" 

"Thank  you,"  retiu-ned  yoimg  "Westlock.  "  Yoiirs.  And 
may  the  new  pupil  turn  out  as  well  as  you  can  de&irc  !" 
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*'  "Wliat  new  pupil  ?" 

"  The  fortimate  youth  bom  under  an  auspicious  star." 
returned  John  Westlock,  laughing;  "whose  parents,  or 
guardians,  are  destined  to  be  hooked  by  the  advertisement. 
What !  don't  you  know  that  he  has  advertised  again  ?" 

"No." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  read  it  just  before  dinner  in  the  old  news- 
paper. I  know  it  to  be  his  ;  having  some  reason  to  remember 
the  style.  Hush !  Here 's  Pinch.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that 
the  more  he  likes  Pecksniff  (if  he  can  like  him  better  than  he 
does),  the  greater  reason  one  has  to  like  him^  Not  a  word 
more,  or  we  shall  spoil  his  whole  enjoyment." 

Tom  entered  as  the  words  were  spoken,  with  a  radiant 
smile  upon  his  face ;  and  rubbing  his  hands,  more  from  a 
sense  of  delight  than  because  he  was  cold  (for  he  had  been 
running  fast),  sat  down  in  his  warm  corner  again,  and  was  as 
happy  as — as  only  Tom  Pinch  could  be.  There  is  no  other 
simile  that  ■will  express  his  state  of  mind. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  when  he  had  gazed  at  his  friend  for 
some  time  in  silent  pleasure,  "so  you  really  are  a  gentleman  at 
last,  John.     WeU,  to  be  sure!" 

"Trying  to  be,  Tom;  trjdng  to  be,"  he  rejoined  good- 
humoiu-edly.  "  There  is  no  saying  what  I  may  turn  out,  in 
time." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  carry  your  own  box  to  the  mail 
now,"  said  Tom  Pinch  smiKng :  "  although  you  lost  it 
altogether  by  not  taking  it." 

"Woiddn't  I?"  retorted  John.  "That's  aU  you  know 
about  it.  Pinch.  It  must  be  a  very  heavy  box  that  I  woiddn't 
carry  to  get  away  from  Pecksniff's,  Tom." 

"  There  !"  cried  Pinch,  turning  to  ]\Iartin,  "  I  told  you  so. 
The  great  fault  in  his  cliaracter,  is  his  injustice  to  Pecksniff. 
You  mustn't  mind  a  word  he  says  on  that  subject.  Hia 
prejudice  is  most  extraordinary." 

"The  absence  of  am'thing  like  prejudice  on  Tom's  part, 
you  know,"  said  John  Westlock,  laughing  heartily,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  i\Ir.  Pinch's  shoulder,  "  is  perfectly  wonderful. 
If  one  man  ever  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  another,  and 
saw  liim  in  a  true  liglit,  and  in  his  own  proper  colom-s,  Tom 
has  tliat  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pecksniff." 

""VVhy,  of  course  I  have,"  cried  Tom.  "That's  exactly 
wliat  I  have  so  often  said  to  you.     If  you  knew  him  as  well  as 
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I  do — John,  I  'd  pve  almost  any  money  to  bring-  that  about 
— you'd  admire,  respect,  and  reverence  liim.  You  couldn't 
help  it.  Oh,  how  you  wounded  his  feeling  when  you  went 
away ! " 

"  If  I  had  known  whereabout  his  feelings  lay,"  retorted  young 
Westlock,  "  I  'd  have  done  my  best,  Tom,  witli  that  end  in 
view,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  But  as  I  couldn't  wound  liira 
in  wliat  lie  has  not,  and  in  wliat  ho  knows  nothing-  of,  e.xcept 
in  his  ability  to  probe  them  to  the  quick  in  other  people,  I 
am  afraid  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  your  compliment." 

Mr.  Pinch,  being  unwilling  to  protract  a  discussion  which 
might  possibly  corrupt  Martin,  forbore  to  say  anything  in 
reply  to  this  speech ;  but  John  Westlock,  whom  nothing  short 
of  an  inm  gag  would  have  silenced  when  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
merits  were  once  in  question,  continued  notwithstanding. 

"His  feelings!  Oh,  he's  a  tender-hearted  man.  His 
feelings  !  Oh,  he  's  a  considerate,  conscientious,  self-examin- 
ing, moral  vagabond,  he  is  !  His  feelings  !  Oh  ! — what 's 
the  matter,  Tom  ! " 

Mr.  Pinch  was  by  this  time  erect  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
buttoning  his  coat  with  great  energy. 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Tom,  shaking  liis  head.  "No.  I 
really  cannot.  You  must  excuse  me,  John.  I  have  a  great 
esteem  and  friendship  for  you ;  I  love  you  very  much ;  and 
liave  been  perfectly  charmed  and  overjoj'ed  to-day  to  find  you 
just  the  same  as  ever;  but  I  cannot  listen  to  this." 

"  ^^^ly,  it's  my  old  way,  Tom  ;  and  you  say  yourself  that 
you  are  glad  to  find  me  unchanged." 

"Not  in  this  respect,"  said  Tom  Pinch.  "You  must 
excuse  me,  John.  I  cannot,  really;  I  will  not.  It's:  very 
wrong ;  you  should  be  more  guarded  in  your  expressions.  It 
was  bad  enough  when  you  and  I  used  to  be  alone  together, 
but  under  existing  circumstances,  I  can't  endure  it,  really. 
No.     I  cannot,  indeed." 

'*^You  are  quite  right!"  exclaimed  the  other,  exchanging 
looks  with  Martin ;  "and  I  am  quite  wrong,  Tom.  I  don't 
know  liow  tlie  deuce  we  fell  f)n  tliis  unlucky  theme.  I  beg 
your  pardon  with  all  my  heart." 

"You  have  a  free  and  manly  temper,  I  know,"  said  Pinch; 
"  and  therefore,  your  being  so  imgi^nerous  in  this  one  solitary 
iiistanee,  only  grieves  me  the  more.  It 's  not  my  pardon  you 
have  to  ask,  John.      You  have  done  tiw  nothing'-  but  Idudnesses." 
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"Well!  Pecksniff's  pardon,  then,"  said  young  Westloci. 
"  Anything,  Tom,  or  anybody.  Pecksniff's  pardon — will  that 
do  ?     Here  !  let  us  drink  Pecksniff's  health  ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Tom,  shaking  hands  with  him  eagerly, 
and  filling  a  bumper.  "Thank  you;  I'D  drink  it  with  all 
my  heart,  John.  Mr.  Pecksniffs  health,  and  prosperity  to 
him!" 

John  Westlock  echoed  the  sentiment,  or  nearly  so ;  for  he 
drank  Mr.  Pecksniffs  health,  and  Something  to  him — but 
what,  was  not  quite  audible.  The  general  unanimity  being 
then  completely  restored,  they  drew  their  chairs  closer  round 
the  fire,  and  conversed  in  perfect  harmony  and  enjoyment 
until  bed-time. 

No  slight  circumstance,  perhaps,  coidd  have  better  illustrated 
the  diflerence  of  character  between  John  Westlock  and  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  than  the  manner  ia  which  each  of  the  young  men 
contemplated  Tom  Pinch,  after  the  little  rupture  just 
described.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  jocularity  in  the 
looks  of  both,  no  doubt,  but  there  all  resemblance  ceased. 
The  old  pupU  could  not  do  enough  to  show  Tom  how  cordially 
he  felt  towards  him,  and  his  friendly  regard  seemed  of  a 
graver  and  more  tlioughtful  kind  than  before.  The  new  one, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  impulse  but  to  laugh  at  the 
recollection  of  Tom's  extreme  absurdity ;  and  mingled  with 
his  amusement  there  was  something  slighting  and  con- 
temptuous, indicative  as  it  appeared,  of  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Pinch  was  much  too  far  gone  in  simplicity,  to  be  admitted  as 
the  friend,  on  serious  and  equal  terms,  of  any  rational  man. 

Jolm  Westlock,  who  did  nothing  by  halves,  if  he  could  help 
it,  had  provided  beds  for  his  two  guests  in  the  hotel ;  and 
after  a  very  happy  evening,  they  retired.  Mr.  Pinch  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed  with  his  cravat  and  shoes  ofi, 
ruminating  on  the  manifold  good  qualities  of  his  old  friend, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  his  chamber  door, 
and  the  voice  of  John  himself. 

"  You  're  not  asleep  yet,  are  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  no !  not  I.  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  replied 
Tom,  opening  the  door.      "  Come  in." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you,"  said  John;  "but  I  have 
forgotten  all  the  evening  a  little  commission  I  took  upon 
myself;  and  1  am  afraid  I  may  forget  it  again,  if  I  fail  to 
discharge  it  af  once     You  know  a  Mr.  Tigg,  Tom,  I  believe?" 
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"Tigg!"  cried  Tom.  "  Tig-g !  The  gentleman  who  bor- 
rowed some  money  of  me  ?  " 

"Exactly,"  said  John  Westlock.  "He  begged  me  to 
present  his  compliments,  and  to  return  it  with  many  tlianks. 
Here  it  is.  I  suppose  it 's  a  good  one,  but  he  is  rather  a 
doubtful  kind  of  cu-'^tomer,  Tom." 

Mr.  Pinch  received  the  little  piece  of  gold,  with  a  face 
whose  brightness  might  have  shamed  the  metal ;  and  said  he 
had  no  fear  about  that.  He  was  glad,  he  added,  to  find  Mr. 
Tigg  so  prompt  and  honourable  in  his  dealings ;  ver}-  glad. 

"  ^Miy,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,"  replied  his  fi-iend,  "  he 
is  not  always  so.  If  you  '11  take  my  advice,  you  '11  avoid  him 
as  much  as  you  can,  in  the  event  of  your  encountering  him 
again.  And  by  no  means  Tom — pray  bear  tliis  in  mind,  for 
I  am  very  serious — by  no  means  lend  him  money  any  more." 

"Aye,  aye !  "  said  Tom,  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

"  He  is  very  far  from  being  a  reputable  acquaintance,"  re- 
turned young  Westlock ;  "and  the  more  you  let  him  know 
you  think  so,  the  better  for  you,  Tom." 

"  I  say,  John,"  quoth  Mr.  Pinch,  as  his  countenance  fell, 
and  he  .shook  his  head  in  a  dejected  manner,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  getting  into  bad  company." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  laughing.  "  Don't  be  uneasy  on 
that  score." 

"  Oh  but  I  am  uneasy,"  said  Tom  Pinch ;  "  I  can't  help  it, 
when  I  hear  you  talking  in  that  way.  If  Mr.  Tigg  is  what 
you  describe  him  to  be,  you  have  no  business  to  know  him, 
John.  You  may  laugh,  but  I  don't  consider  it  by  any  means 
a  laugliing  matter,  I  assure  you." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  his  friend,  composing  his  features. 
"Quite  right.      It  is  not,  certainly." 

"You  know,  John,"  said  Mr.  Pinch,  "j-our  very  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  heart  make  you  thoughtless ;  and  you 
cjin't  be  too  careful  on  such  a  point  as  this.  Upon  my  word, 
if  I  thought  you  were  falling  among  bad  companions,  I  sliould 
be  qiiite  wTotchod,  for  I  know  how  difiicidt  j^ou  woidd  find  it 
to  shake  them  off.  I  would  mucli  rather  have  lost  this 
money,  John,  than  I  would  liave  had  it  back  again  on  such 
terms." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear  good  old  fellow,"  cried  his  friend, 
shaking  him  to  and  fro  with  both  hands,  and  smiling  at  him 
with  a  cheerful,  open   countenance,  that  woidd  have  caiTJe*! 
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conviction  to  a  mind  miich  more  suspicious  than  Tom's;  "1 
tell  yon  there  is  no  clanger." 

"Well!"  cried  Tom,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  I  am  over- 
joyed to  hear  it.  I  am  sure  there  is  not,  when  you  say  so  in 
that  manner.  You  won't  take  it  ill,  John,  that  I  said  what  I 
did  just  now  !  " 

"  111 ! "  said  the  other,  giving  his  hand  a  hearty  squeeze ; 
"why  what  do  you  think  I  am  made  of?  Mr.  Tigg  and  I 
are  not  on  such  an  intimate  footing  that  you  need  be  at  aU 
uneasy ;  I  give  you  my  solemn  assurance  of  that,  Tom.  You 
are  quite  comfortahle  now  ;' " 

"Quite,"  said  Tom. 

"  Then  once  more,  good  night !  " 

"  Good  night !  "  cried  Tom  ;  "  and  such  pleasant  dreams  to 
you,  as  should  attend  the  sleep  of  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world!" 

" — Except  Pecksniff,"  said  his  friend,  stopping  at  the  door 
for  a  moment,  and  looking  gaily  back. 

"Except  Pecksniff,"  answered  Tom,  with  great  gravity; 
"of  course." 

And  thus  they  parted  for  the  night ;  John  Westlock  full  of 
light-heartedness  and  good  humour ;  and  poor  Tom  Pinch 
quite  satisfied,  though  still,  as  he  turned  over  on  his  side  in 
bed,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  really  do  wish,  for  all  that, 
though,  that  he  wasn't  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tigg  !  " 

They  breakfasted  together  very  early  next  morning,  for  the 
two  young  men  desired  to  get  back  again  in  good  season ;  and 
John  Westlock  was  to  return  to  London  by  the  coach  that 
day.  As  he  had  some  hours  to  spare,  he  bore  them  company 
for  three  or  four  miles  on  their  walk,  and  only  parted  from 
tliem  at  last  in  sheer  necessity.  The  parting  was  an  un- 
usually hearty  one,  not  only  as  between  him  and  Tom  Pinch, 
but  on  the  side  of  Martin  also,  who  had  foimd  in  the  old 
pupil  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  the  milksop  he  had 
prepared  himself  to  expect. 

Yoimg  Westlock  stopped  upon  a  rising  ground,  "U'hen  he 
had  gone  a  little  distance,  and  looked  back.  They  were 
walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  Tom  appeared  to  be  talking 
earnestly.  Martin  had  taken  off  his  great-coat,  the  wind 
being  now  behind  them,  and  carried  it  upon  his  arm.  As  he 
looked,  he  saw  Tom  relieve  him  of  it,  after  a  faint  resistance, 
find,  throwing  it  upon  his  own,  encumber  himself  with  the 
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weight  of  both.  Tliis  trivial  incident  impressf^i  the  old  pupil 
niiglitily,  for  he  stot)d  there,  gazing  after  tlu^n,  luitil  the}' 
were  hidden  from  his  view ;  when  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  troubled  by  some  uneasy  rellection,  and  thoughtfully  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Salisbui-y. 

In  the  mean  time,  Martin  and  Tom  piu'sued  their  way, 
until  they  halted,  safe  and  sound,  at  Mr.  Pecksnilf 's  house, 
where  a  brief  epistle  from  that  good  gentleman  to  Mr.  Pinch, 
announced  the  family's  return  by  tliat  night's  coach.  As  it 
woidd  pass  the  corner  of  the  lane  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Pecksniff  requested  that  the  gig  might  be  in 
waiting  at  the  finger-post  about  that  time,  together  with  a 
cart  for  the  luggage.  And  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
received  with  the  greater  honour,  the  young  men  agreed  to 
rise  early,  and  be  upon  the  spot  themselves. 

It  was  the  least  cheerful  day  they  had  yet  passed  together. 
Martin  was  out  of  spirits  and  out  of  humour,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  comparing  his  condition  and  prospects  with 
those  of  young  Westlock  :  much  to  his  own  disadvantage 
always.  This  mood  of  his  depressed  Tom  :  and  neither  tliat 
morning's  parting,  nor  yesterday's  dinner,  helped  to  mend  the 
matter.  So  the  hours  dragged  on  lieaAoly  enough ;  and  they 
were  glad  to  go  to  bed  early. 

They  were  not  quite  so  glad  to  get  up  again  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  in  all  the  shivering  discomfort  of  a  dark  winter's 
morning ;  but  they  turned  out  punctually,  and  were  at  the 
finger-post  full  half-an-hour  before  the  appointed  time.  It 
^■as  not  by  any  means  a  lively  morning,  for  the  sky  was  black 
and  cloudy,  and  it  rained  hard ;  but  Martin  said  tliere  was 
some  satisfaction  in  seeing  tliat  brute  of  a  horse  (by  this,  he 
meant  Mr.  Pecksniff's  .Arab  steed)  getting  very  wet;  and  that 
he  rejoiced,  on  his  account,  that  it  rained  so  fast.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  Martin's  spirits  had  not  improved,  as 
indeed  they  had  not ;  for  wliile  he  and  Mr.  Pinch  stood  wait- 
ing under  a  hedge,  looking  at  the  rain,  the  gig,  the  cart,  and 
its  reeking  driver,  he  did  nothing  but  grumble  ;  and,  but 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  any  dispute  that  there  shoidd  be 
two  j)arties  to  it,  he  would  certainly  have  picked  a  quarrel 
with  Tom. 

At  length  the  noise  of  wheels  was  faintly  audilde  in  the 
distance,  and  presently  the  coach  came  s])lashing  through  the 
mud  and  mire,  with  one  miserable  outside  passenger  crouch- 
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ing  down  among  wet  straw,  under  a  saturated  umbrella ;  and 
the  coachman,  guard,  and  horses,  in  a  fellowship  of  di-ipping 
wretchedness.  Immediately  on  its  stopping,  Mr.  Pecksniff  let 
down  the  window-glass  and  hailed  Tom  Pinch. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Pinch  !  is  it  possible  that  you  are  out  upon 
this  very  inclement  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cried  Tom,  advancing  eagerly,  "  Mr.  Chuzzlewit 
and  I,  sir — " 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking,  not  so  much  at  Martin, 
as  at  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  "  Oh  !  Indeed  !  Do  me 
the  favour  to  see  to  the  trunks,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Pinch." 

Then,  Mr.  Pecksniff  descended,  and  helped  his  daughters  to 
alight ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  young  ladies  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  Martin,  who  had  advanced  to  offer  his  assistance, 
l)ut  was  repulsed  by  Mr.  Pecksniff's  standing  immediately 
before  his  person,  with  his  back  towards  him.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  profoxmd  silence,  Mr.  Pecksniff  handed  his 
daughters  into  the  gig ;  and  following  himself  and  taking  the 
reins,  drove  off  home. 

Lost  in  astonishment,  Martin  stood  staring  at  the  coach, 
and  when  the  coach  had  driven  away,  at  Mr.  Pinch  and  the 
luggage,  imtil  the  cart  moved  off  too  ;  when  he  said  to  Tom  : 

"  Now  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  teU  me  what  this 
portends  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  This  fellow's  behaviour — Mr.  Pecksniff's  I  mean.  You 
saw  it?  " 

"No.  Indeed  I  did  not,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  was  busy  with 
the  trunks." 

"It  is  no  matter,"  said  Martin.  "  Come  !  Let  us  make 
haste  back."  And  without  another  word  he  started  off  at 
such  a  pace,  that  Tom  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with.  him. 

He  had  no  care  where  he  went,  but  walked  through  little 
heaps  of  mud  and  little  pools  of  water  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference ;  looking  straight  before  him,  and  sometimes  laughing 
in  a  strange  manner  within  himself.  Tom  felt  that  anj'thing 
he  could  say  would  only  render  him  the  more  obstinate,  and 
therefore  trusted  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  manner  when  they  reached 
the  house,  to  remove  the  mistaken  impression  under  which  he 
felt  convinced  so  great  a  fa-v  ourite  as  the  new  pupil  must  un- 
questionably be   labouring,      liut  he  was  not  a  little  amazed 
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himself,  when  tliey  did  roach  it,  and  ontored  the  parlour  wliore 
Mr.  Pecksnilf  was  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  drinking  some 
hot  tea,  to  find,  tliat  instead  of  taking  favourable  notice  of  hia 
relative,  and  keeping  him,  Mr.  Pinch,  in  the  background,  he 
did  exactly  the  reverse,  and  was  so  lavish  in  his  attentions  to 
Tom,  that  Tom  was  thoroughly  confounded. 

"  Take  some  tea,  Mr.  Pinch — take  some  tea,"  said  Peck- 
sniff, stirring  the  fire.  "You  must  be  verv'  cold  and  damj). 
Pray  take  some  tea,  and  come  into  a  warm  place,  Mr.  Pinch." 

Tom  saw  that  Martin  looked  at  Mr.  Pecksniff  as  though  he 
could  have  easil}'^  found  it  in  his  heart  to  give  him  an  invita- 
tion to  a  very'  Avarm  place  ;  but  he  was  quite  silent,  and 
standing  opposite  that  gentleman  at  the  table,  regarded  him 
attentively. 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff.  "Take  a  chair, 
if  3-ou  please.  How  have  things  gone  on  in  our  absence,  Mr. 
Pinch  ?  " 

"  You — you  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  the  grammar- 
school,  sir,"  said  Tom.      "  It 's  nearly  finished." 

"  If  you  will  have  "the  goodness,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff, 
waving  his  hand  and  smiling,  "we  will  not  discuss  amthing 
connected  with  that  question  at  present.  What  have  you 
been  doing,  Thomas,  humph?" 

Mr.  Pinch  looked  from  master  to  pupil,  and  from  pupil  to 
master,  and  was  so  perplexed  and  dismayed,  that  he  wanted 
presence  of  mind  to  answer  the  question.  In  this  awkward 
interval,  Mr.  Pecksniff  (who  was  perfectly  conscious  of  Martin's 
gaze,  though  he  had  never  once  glanced  towards  him)  poked 
the  fire  very  much,  and  when  he  couldn't  do  that  any  more, 
drank  tea,  assiduously. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  said  Martin  at  last,  in  a  very  quiet 
voice,  "  if  you  have  sufficiently  refreshed  and  recovered  your- 
self, I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  mean  by  this  treatment 
of  me." 

"  And  what,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  tuniing  his  eyes  on  Tom 
Pinch,  even  more  placidly  and  gently  than  before,  "  what  have 
yoti  been  doing.  Thouiiis.  humph  ?  " 

^^^)en  he  had  repeated  this  inquire',  he  looked  rotmd  the 
walls  of  the  room  as  if  ho  were  curious  to  see  whether  any 
nails  had  been  left  there  by  accident  in  former  times. 

Tom  was  almost  at  his  -wit's  end  what  to  say  between  the- 
two,  and  had  ah-eady  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  would  cjiU  Mr 
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Pecksniff's  attention  to  the  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
him,  when  Martin  saved  him  further  trouble,  by  doing  so 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  he  said,  softly  rapping  the  table  twice  or 
thrice,  and  moving  a  step  or  two  nearer,  so  that  he  coidd  have 
touched  him  with  his  hand;  "you  heard  what  I  said  just 
now.  Do  me  the  favour  to  reply,  if  you  please.  I  ask  you  " 
— ha  raised  his  voice  a  little  here — "  what  you  mean  by 
this  ?  " 

"  I  will  talk  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  a  severe 
voice,  as  he  looked  at  him  for  the  fii-st  time,  "  presently." 

"You  are  very  obliging,"  returned  Martin;  "presently 
\yill  not  do.     I  must  trouble  you  to  talk  to  me  at  once." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  made  a  feint  of  being  deeply  interested  in  his 
pocket-book,  but  it  shook  in  his  hands  ;  he  trembled  so. 

"Now,"  retorted  Martin,  rapping  the  table  again.  "Now. 
Presently  will  not  do.     Now  !  " 

"  Do  you  threaten  me,  sir?  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Martin  looked  at  him,  and  made  no  answer ;  but  a  curious 
observer  might  have  detected  an  ominous  twitching  at  his 
mouth,  and  perhaps  an  involuntary  attraction  of  his  right 
hand  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  cravat. 

"  I  lament  to  be  obliged  to  say,  sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, "  that  it  would  be  Cjuite  in  keeping  with  your  character 
if  you  did  threaten  me.  You  have  deceived  me.  You  have 
imposed  upon  a  nature  which  you  knew  to  be  confiding  and 
unsuspicious.  You  have  obtained  admission,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  rising,  "  to  this  house,  on  perverted  statements,  and 
on  false  pretences." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Martin,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "  I  under- 
stand you  now.     "\\Tiat  more  !  " 

"  Thus  much  more,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  trying  to  rub  his  hands,  as  though  he 
were  only  cold.  "Thus  much  more,  if  you  force  me  to  publish 
your  shame  before  a  third  party,  which  I  was  unwilling  and 
indisposed  to  do.  This  lowly  roof,  sir,  must  not  be  contami- 
nated by  the  presence  of  one,  who  has  deceived,  and  cnxelly 
deceived,  an  honourable,  beloved,  venerated,  and  venerable 
gentleman  ;  and  who  wisely  suppressed  that  deceit  from  me 
when  he  sought  my  protection  and  favour,  knowing  that, 
humble  as  I  am,  I  am  an  honest  man,  seeking  to  do  my  duty 
in  this  carnal  universe,   and  setting  my  face  against  all  vioe 
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and  treachery.  I  weep  for  your  depravity,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff;  "  I  mouni  over  your  corruption,  I  pity  your  volun- 
tary vritlidrawal  of  yourself  from  the  flowery  paths  of  purity 
and  peace  ;  "  here  he  struck  himself  upon  his  breast,  or  moral 
garden;  "but  I  cannot  have  a  leper  and  a  serpent  for  an 
inmate.  Go  forth,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  stretching  out  his 
hand:  "go  forth,  young  man!  Like  all  who  know  you,  I 
renounce  you !  " 

With  what  intention  Martin  made  a  stride  forward  at  these 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
Tom  Pinch  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  that,  at  the  same 
moment,  Mr.  Pecksniff  stepped  back  so  hastily,  that  he  missed 
his  footing,  tumbled  over  a  chair,  and  fell  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  ground ;  where  he  remained  without  an  effort  to  get 
up  again,  -ndth  his  head  in  a  corner :  perhaps  considering  it 
the  safest  place. 

"  Let  me  go.  Pinch !  "  cried  Martin,  shaking  him  away. 
"  ^^^ly  do  you  hold  me  !  Do  you  think  a  blow  could  make 
him  a  more  abject  creature  than  he  is  ?  Do  you  think  that  if 
I  spat  upon  him,  I  could  degrade  him  to  a  lower  level  than 
his  own  ?     Look  at  him.     Look  at  him.  Pinch  !  " 

Mr.  Pinch  invohmtarily  did  so.  Mr.  Pecksniff  sitting,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  carjiet,  with  his  head  in 
an  acute  angle  of  the  wainscot,  and  all  the  damage  and  detri- 
ment of  an  uncomfoi-table  journey  about  him,  was  not  exactly 
a  model  of  all  that  is  prepossessing  and  dignified  in  man, 
certainly.  Still  he  was  Pecksniff ;  it  was  impo.ssible  to  deprive 
him  of  that  unique  and  paramoimt  appeal  to  Tom.  And  he 
returned  Tom's  glance,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  "  Aye,  Mr. 
Pinch,  look  at  me !  Here  I  am !  You  know  what  the  Poet 
says  about  an  honest  man :  and  an  honest  man  is  one  of  the 
few  great  works  that  can  be  seen  for  nothing !  Look  at  me  !  " 
"  I  tell  you,"  said  Martin,  "that  as  he  lies  thore,  disgraced, 
bought,  used ;  a  cloth  for  dirty  hands,  a  mat  for  d'Tty  feet,  a 
tying,  fawning,  servile  hound,  he  is  the  very  last  and  worst 
among  the  vermin  of  the  world.  And  mark  me.  Pinch !  The 
day  will  come — he  knows  it :  see  it  ■mitten  on  his  face,  wtiile 
I  speak! — when  even  you  will  find  him  out,  and  wiU  know 
him  as  I  do,  and  as  he  knows  I  do.  He  renounce  vie  !  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  Renouncer,  Pinch,  and  be  the  \viser  for  tlie 
recollection  !  " 

ILe  pointed  at  him  as  he  spoke  with  unutterable  contempt 
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and  flinging  his  hat  upon  his  head,  walked  from  the  room  and 
from  the  house.  He  went  so  raj)idly  that  he  was  already  clear 
of  the  village,  when  he  heai'd  Tom  Pinch  calling  breathlessly 
after  him  in  the  distance. 

"  WeU  !  what  now  ?  "  he  said,  when  Tom  came  up. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  cried  Tom,  "  are  you  going?  " 

"  Going  !  "  he  echoed.      "  Going  I  " 

"  I  didn't  so  much  mean  that,  as  were  you  going  now  at 
once — in  this  bad  weather — on  foot — without  your  clothes — 
with  no  money?  "  cried  Tom. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  sternly,  "  I  am." 

"  And  where  ?  "  cried  Tom.      "  Oh  where  will  you  go  ?  " 
,  "  I    don't    know,"    he    said. — "  Yes   I   do.      I  'U    go    to 
America !  " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Tom,  in  a  kind  of  agony  "  Don't  go 
there.  Pray  don't !  Tliink  better  of  it.  Don't  be  so  dread- 
fiilly  regardless  of  yourself.     Don't  go  to  America  !  " 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,"  he  said.  "  Your  friend  was  right. 
I  '11  go  to  America.     God  bless  you,  Pinch  !  " 

"  Take  this  !  "  cried  Tom,  pressing  a  book  upon  him  in 
great  agitation.  "  I  must  make  haste  back,  and  can't  say 
anj-thing  I  would.  Heaven  be  with  you.  Look  at  the  leaf  I 
have  turned  dowTi.     Good  bye,  good  bye  I  " 

The  simple  fellow  wnmg  him  by  the  hand,  with  teai'S 
stealing  down  his  cheekf! ;  and  they  pai-ted  hiuTiedly  upon 
Lhcii'  separate  ways. 
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CnAPTER  XTir. 

SHOWTNO  WHAT  BEi;AME  OF  MAKTIN  AND  HIS  UESPERXTE  RESOLVE,  AFTEh 
HE  LKIT  MR.  PECKSNIFF's  HOXJSE;  VTHAT  PERSONS  HE  ENCOUNIEUED; 
WHAT   ANXIETIES    HE    SUFFKKED  ;    AND    WHAT    NEWS    HE    HEARD. 

Carryxxg  Tom  Pinch's  book  quite  unconsciously  imdor  his 
arm,  and  not  even  buttoning  his  coat  as  a  protection  against 
tlie  heav\'  rain,  IMartin  went  doggedly  forward  at  the  same 
quick  pace,  until  he  had  passed  the  finger-post,  and  was  on 
tlie  high  road  to  London.  He  slackened  very  little  in  his 
speed  even  tlien,  but  he  began  to  tliink,  and  look  about  him, 
and  to  disengage  his  senses  from  the  coil  of  angry  passions 
which  hitherto  had  held  them  prisoner. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  at  that  moment,  he  had  no  very 
agreeable  employment  either  for  his  moral  or  his  physical  per- 
ceptions. The  day  was  dawning  from  a  patch  of  watery  light 
in  the  east,  and  sullen  clouds  came  di-iving  up  before  it,  from 
which  the  rain  descended  in  a  thick,  wet  mist.  It  streamed 
from  every  twig  and  bramble  in  the  hedge ;  made  little 
gidlies  in  the  path ;  ran  down  a  hundred  channels  in  the 
road ;  and  pimched  innumerable  holes  into  the  face  of  ever}* 
pond  and  gutter.  It  fell  with  an  oozy,  slushy  soimd  among 
the  grass  ;  and  made  a  muddy  kennel  of  every  furrow  in  the 
ploughed  fields.  No  living  creature  was  any^xliere  to  be  seen. 
The  pro.spect  could  liarrlly  liave  been  more  desolate  if  animated 
nature  had  l)een  dissolved  in  water,  and  poured  down  upon 
tlie  earth  again  in  tliat  form. 

.  Tlie  range  of  view  within  the  solitary  traveller,  was  quite 
as  clieerless  as  the  scene  witliout.  Friendless  and  penniless; 
incensed  to  the  last  degree ;  deeply  woimded  in  his  pride  and 
.self-love ;  full  of  indopcndent  schemes,  and  perfectly  destitute 
of  any  means  of  realizing  them ;  his  most  vindictive  enemy 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  trouldes.  To 
add  to  liis  otlier  miseries,  lie  was  by  this  time  sensible  of  being' 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  cold  ut  lii.s  very  heart. 
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In  this  deplorable  condition,  he  remembered  iMr.  Pinch's 
book ;  more  because  it  was  rather  troublesome  to  carry,  than 
from  any  hope  of  being  comforted  by  that  parting  giit  He 
looked  at  the  dingy  lettering  on  the  back,  and  finding  it  to  be 
an  odd  volume  of  the  "  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,"  in  the  French 
tongue,  cursed  Tom  Pinch's  foUy,  tw'enty  times.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  it  away,  in  his  Ol-humour  and  vexation, 
when  he  bethought  himself  that  Tom  had  referred  him  to  a 
leaf,  turned  down ;  and  opening  it,  at  that  place,  that  he 
might  have  additional  cause  of  complaint  against  him  for  sup- 
posing that  any  cold  scrap  of  the  Bachelor's  wisdom  could 
cheer  him  in  such  circumstances,  found — 

Well,  well !  not  much,  but  Tom's  all.  Tlie  half-sovereign. 
He  had  wrapped  it  hastily  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pinned  it 
to  the  leaf.  These  words  were  scrawled  in  pencil  on  the 
inside  :  "  I  don't  want  it,  indeed.  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  I  had  it." 

There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men  mount,  as 
on  bright  wings,  towards  Heaven.  There  are  some  truths, 
cold,  bitter,  taunting  truths,  wherein  your  worldly  scholars 
are  very  apt  and  punctual,  which,  bind  men  down  to  earth 
with  leaden  chains.  ^Vlio  would  not  rather  have  to  fan  him, 
in  his  dying  hour,  the  lightest  feather  of  a  falsehood  such  as 
thine,  than  all  the  quills  that  have  been  plucked  from  the 
sharp  porcupine,  reproachful  truth,  since  time  began  ! 

Martin  felt  keenly  for  himself,  and  he  felt  this  good  deed  ol 
Tom's  keenly.  After  a  few  minutes  it  had  the  effect  of  raising 
his  spirits,  and  reminding  him  that  he  was  not  altogether 
destitute,  as  he  had  left  a  fair  stock  of  clothes  behind  him,  and 
wore  a  gold  hunting- watch  in  his  pocket.  He  found  a  curious 
gratification,  too,  in  thinking  what  a  winning  feUow  he  must 
be  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  Tom  ;  and  in  reflecting 
how  superior  he  was  to  Tom ;  and  how  much  more  likely  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  Animated  by  these  thoughts, 
and  strengthened  in  his  design  of  endeavouring  to  push  his 
fortune  in  another  country,  he  resolved  to  get  to  London  as  a 
rallying-point,  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  to  lose  no  time 
about  it. 

He  was  ten  good  miles  from  the  village  made  illustrious  by 
being  the  abiding-place  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  -when  he  stopped  to 
breakfast  at  a  little  road-side  alehouse ;  and  resting  u])on  a 
high-backed  settle   before  tlie   fire,   ])nllefl    otf  his  coiit,    nnA 
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hung  it  before  the  cliecrful  blaze,  to  dry.  It  was  a  very 
dilferent  place  from  tlK3  last  tavern  in  wliich  ho  had  r(  paled  : 
boii-stinp:  no  greater  extent  of  ac:commodation  than  tlio  briek- 
floored  kitchen  yielded  :  but  the  mind  so  soon  accomniodatt'H 
itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  body,  that  this  poor  waggoners' 
house-of-call,  which  he  would  have  despised  yesterday,  became 
now  quite  a  choice  hotel ;  while  his  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon 
and  his  mug  of  beer,  were  not  by  any  means  the  coarse  fare 
he  had  supposed,  but  fully  bore  out  the  inscription  on  the 
window-sliutter,  which  proclaimed  those  viands  to  be  "  Good 
eutertaiuinent  for  travellers." 

He  pushed  away  liis  empty  plate  ;  and  with  a  second  miig 
upon  the  hearth  before  him,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire 
until  his  eyes  ached.  Then  he  looked  at  the  bigldy-coloured 
scripture  pieces  on  the  waUs,  in  little  black  frames  like 
common  shaving-glasses,  and  saw  how  the  Wise  Men  (with  a 
strong  family  likeness  among  them)  worshipped  in  a  pink 
manger ;  and  how  the  Prodigal  Son  came  homo  in  red  rags  to 
a  purple  father,  and  already  feasted  his  imagination  on  a  sea- 
green  calf.  Then  he  glanced  through  the  window  at  the 
falling  rain,  coming  down  aslant  upon  the  signpost  over 
against  the  house,  and  overfloAving  the  horse-trough  ;  and 
then  he  looked  at  the  fia-e  again,  and  seemed  to  descry  a 
doubly-distant  London,  retreating  among  the  fragments  of 
the  burning  wood. 

He  had  repeated  this  process  in  just  the  same  order,  many 
times,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  necessity',  when  the  sound  of 
wheels  called  his  attention  to  the  ^\  indow,  out  of  its  regular 
turn ;  and  there  he  beheld  a  kind  of  light  van  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  laden,  as  well  as  he  could  see  iTor  it  was  covered 
in),  with  corn  and  straw.  The  driver,  who  was  alone,  stopi)ed 
at  the  door  to  water  his  team,  and  presently  came  stamping 
and  shaking  the  wet  off  his  hat  and  coat,  into  the  room 
where  M;irtin  sat. 

He  was  a  red-faced  burly  yoiing  fellow  —smart  in  his  way, 
and  with  a  good-humo\ired  countenance.  As  he  advanced 
towards  the  fire,  he  touched  his  shining  forehead  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  stiff  leather  glove,  by  way  of  salutation  ;  and 
Bttid  (rather  iinnecessarily)  that  it  was  an  unconimon  wet  day 

"  Ver}'  wet,"  said  Martin. 

"  I  dcin't  know  as  ever  I  see  a  wetter." 

"  I  never  felt  one,"  said  Martin. 
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The  driver  glanced  at  Martin's  soiled  dress,  and  his  damp 
shirt-sleeves,  and  his  coat  hung  up  to  dry ;  and  said,  after  a 
pause,  as  he  warmed  his  hands  :■ 

"  You  have  been  caught  in  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Out  riding,  maybe  ?  "  said  the  driver. 

"  I  should  have  been,  if  I  owned  a  horse  ;  but  I  don't,"' 
returned  Martin. 

"  That 's  bad,"  said  the  driver. 

"  And  may  be  worse,"  said  Martin. 

Now,  the  driver  said  "  That 's  bad,"  not  so  much  because 
Martin  didn't  own  a  horse,  as  because  he  said  he  didn't  with 
all  the  reckless  desperation  of  his  mood  and  circumstances, 
and  so  left  a  great  deal  to  be  inferred.  IMartin  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  whistled,  when  he  had  retorted  on  the 
driver :  thus  giAnng  liim  to  understand  that  he  didn't  care  a 
jnn  for  Fortune  ;  that  he  was  above  pretending  to  be  her 
favourite  when  he  was  not ;  and  that  he  snapped  his  fingers 
at  her,  the  driver,  and  everybody  else. 

The  driver  looked  at  him  stealthily  for  a  minute  or  so ;  and 
in  the  pauses  of  his  warming,  whistled  too.  At  length  he 
asked,  as  he  pointed  his  thumb  towards  the  road, 

"  Up  or  down  ?  " 

"  Wliich  is  up  ?  "  said  Martin. 

"  London  of  course,"  said  the  driver. 

"  Up  then,"  said  Martin.  He  tossed  his  head  in  a  careless 
manner  afterwards,  as  if  he  would  have  added,  "  Now  you 
know  all  about  it ;  "  put  his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets ; 
changed  his  tune,  and  whistled  a  little  louder. 

"I'm  going  up,"  observed  the  driver;  "  Hounslow,  ten 
miles  this  side  London." 

"  Are  you  ? "  cried  Martin,  stopping  short  and  looking 
at  him. 

The  driver  sprinkled  the  fire  with  liis  wet  hat  until  it  hissed 
again,  and  answered,  'Ay;  to  be  sirre  he  was.' 

"  Wliy,  then,"  said  Martin,  "  I  '11  be  plain  with  you.  You 
may  suppose  from  my  dress  that  I  have  money  to  spare.  1 
have  not.  All  I  can  afford  for  coach-hire  is  a  crown,  for  I 
have  but  two.  If  you  can  take  me  for  that,  and  my  waistcoat, 
or  this  silk  handkerchief,  do.      If  you  can't,  leave  it  alone." 

"  Short  and  sweet,"  remarked  the  driver. 

"You  want  more?"  said   Martin.      '''Hien   I   haven't  got 
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more,  and  I  can't  got  it,  so  there  's  an  end  of  that."  WIktc- 
apou  he  liogan  to  wliistle  again. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  wanted  more,  did  I  ?  "  asked  the  Jrivor, 
with  sometliing  like  indignation. 

"  You  didn't  say  my  offer  was  enough,"  rejoined  Martin. 

"  "NMiy  how  could  I,  when  you  woiddu't  let  me?  In 
regard  to  the  waistcoat,  I  wouldn't  have  a  man's  waistcoat, 
much  less  a  gciitleinan's  waistcoat,  on  my  mind,  for  no  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  silk  haudkerchiof's  another  tiling  ;  and  if 
you  was  satisfied  when  we  got  to  Hounslow,  I  shouldn't  ohject 
to  that  as  a  gift." 

"  Is  it  a  bargain,  then?"  said  Martin. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Then  finish  this  beer,"  said  Martin,  handing  liira  the 
mug,  and  pulling  on  his  coat  with  great  alacrity ;  "  and  let 
us  be  off  as  soon  as  you  like." 

In  two  minutes  more  he  had  paid  his  bill,  which  amounted 
to  a  sliilliug ;  was  lying  at  full  length  on  a  truss  of  straw, 
high  and  dry  at  the  top  of  the  van,  with  the  tilt  a  little  open 
in  front  for  the  convenience  of  tallving  to  his  new  friend ;  and 
was  moving  along  in  the  right  direction  with  a  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  briskness. 

Tlie  driver's  name,  as  he  soon  informed  Martin,  was 
WiUiam  Simmons,  better  kuo\ATi  as  Bill ;  and  his  spruce 
appearance  was  sufficiently  explained  by  liis  connexion  with  a 
large  stage-coaching  establishment  at  Hounslow,  whither  he 
was  convepng  his  load  from  a  fami  belonging  to  the  concern 
in  Wiltsliire.  He  was  frequently  up  and  down  the  road  on 
such  errands,  he  said,  and  to  look  after  the  sick  and  rest 
horses,  of  wliich  animals  he  had  miich  to  relate  that  occupied 
a  long  time  in  the  telling.  He  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the 
regular  box,  and  expected  an  appointment  on  the  first 
vacancy.  He  was  musical  besides,  and  had  a  little  key-bugle 
in  his  pocket,  on  which,  whenever  the  conversation  flagged, 
he  played  the  first  part  of  a  great  man}'  tunes,  and  regularlv 
liroke  down  in  the  second. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Hill,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  drew  the  back  of  liis 
hand  across  his  lips,  and  put  this  instrument  in  his  pocket, 
after  screwing  off  the  mouth-piece  to  drain  it;  "Lummy 
Ned  of  the  Light  Salisbury,  he  was  the  one  for  musical 
falent.«!.  He  xios  a  guard  What  you  may  caJl  a  Guard'an 
Angel,  was  Ned." 
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"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  Dead  !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis 
"  Not  he.  You  won't  catch  Ned  a  dying  easy.  No,  no.  He 
knows  better  than  that." 

"  You  spoke  of  him  in  the  past  tense,"  observed  Mai-tin, 
"  so  I  supposed  he  was  no  more." 

"He's  no  more  in  England,"  said  Bill,  "if  that's  what 
you  mean.     He  went  to  the  U-nited  States." 

"  Did  he  ?"  asked  Martin,  with  sudden  interest.    "  When  ?" 

"  Five  year  ago,  or  thenabout,"  said  BiU.  "  He  had  set 
up  in  the  public  line  here,  and  couldn't  meet  his  engagements, 
so  he  cut  off  to  Liverpool  one  day  without  saying  anything 
about  it,  and  went  and  shipped  himself  for  the  U-nited  States." 

"  WeU?"  said  Martin. 

"  Well!  as  he  landed  there  without  a  penny  to  bless  him- 
self with,  of  coiu'se  they  wos  very  glad  to  see  him  in  the 
U-nited  States." 

"  "WTiat  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Martin,  with  some  scorn. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  said  Bill.  "Whj,  that.  All  men 
are  alike  in  the  U-nited  States,  an't  they  ?  It  makes  no  odds 
whether  a  man  has  a  thousand  pound,  or  nothing,  there — 
particular  in  New  York,  I  'm  told,  where  Ned  landed." 

"  New  York,  was  it  ?  "  asked  Martin,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bill.  "  New  York.  I  know  that,  because  he 
sent  word  home  that  it  brought  Old  York  to  his  mind,  quite 
wivid,  in  consequence  of  being  so  exactly  unlike  it  in  every 
respect.  I  don't  understand  wot  particular  business  Ned 
turned  his  mind  to,  when  he  got  there ;  but  he  wrote  home 
that  him  and  liis  friends  was  always  a  singing.  Ale  Columbia, 
and  blowing  up  the  President,  so  I  suppose  it  was  something 
in  the  public  line,  or  free-and-easy  "U'ay,  again.  Any  how, 
he  made  his  fortune." 

"  No  !  "   cried  Martin. 

"  Yes  he  did,"  said  Bill.  "  I  know  that,  because  he  lost  it 
all,  the  day  after,  in  six- and- twenty  banks  as  broke.  He 
settled  a  lot  of  the  notes  on  his  father,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  was  really  stopped,  and  sent  'em  over  with  a  dutiful 
letter.  I  know  that,  because  they  was  shown  do\ATi  our  yard 
for  the  old  gentleman's  benefit,  that  he  might  treat  himsell 
with  tobacco  in  the  workus." 

"  He  was  a  foolish  fellow  not  to  take  care  of  his  money 
when  he  had  it,"  said  Martin  indignantly. 
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"There  you're  rip^ht,"  said  Bill,  "especially  as  it  was  aJ] 
in  paper,  and  lie  luitrlit  have  took  care  of  it  so  very  easy,  by 
folding  it  lip  in  a  small  parcel." 

Martin  said  nothing  in  reply,  hut,  soon  afterM'ards  fell 
asleep,  and  remained  so  for  an  hour  or  more.  When  he 
awoke,  finding  it  had  ceased  to  rain,  he  took  his  seat  beside 
the  driver,  and  asked  him  several  questions, — as  how  long 
had  the  fortunate  guard  of  the  Light  Salisbury  been  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  at  what  time  of  the  year  had  he  sailed ; 
what  was  the  name  of  the  ship  in  wliich  he  made  the  voyage ; 
how  much  had  he  paid  for  passage-money;  did  he  suffer 
greatly  from  sea-siclcness  ?  and  so  forth.  But  on  these  points 
of  detail,  his  friend  was  possessed  of  little  or  no  information; 
either  answering  obviously  at  random,  or  acknowledgiBg  that 
he  had  never  heard,  or  had  forgotten ;  nor,  although  he 
returned  to  the  charge  very  often,  coidd  ho  obtain  any  useful 
intelligence  on  those  essential  pari;iculars. 

They  jogged  on  all  day,  and  stopped  so  often — now  to 
refresh,  now  to  change  their  team  of  horses,  now  to  exchange 
or  bring  away  a  set  of  harness,  now  on  one  point  of  business, 
and  now  upon  another,  connected  with  the  coaching  on  that 
line  of  road — that  it  was  midnight  when  they  reached 
Hounslow.  A  little  short  of  the  stables  for  which  the  van 
was  bound,  Martin  got  down,  paid  his  crown,  and  forced  his 
silk  handkerchief  upon  his  honest  friend,  not^vithstanding  the 
many  protestations  that  he  didn't  wish  to  deprive  liim  of  it, 
with  which  he  tried  to  give  the  lie  to  his  longing  looks.  That 
done,  they  parted  company ;  and  when  the  van  had  driven 
into  its  own  yard  and  the  gates  were  closed,  Martin  stood  in 
the  dark  street,  with  a  pretty  strong  sense  of  being  shut  out, 
alone,  upon  the  dreary  world,  Avitliout  the  key  of  it. 

But  in  this  moment  of  despondency,  and  often  afterwards, 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  operated  as  a  cordial  to  him  ; 
awakening  in  his  breast  an  indignation  that  was  very  whole- 
Bome  in  ners-ing  him  to  obstinate  endurance.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  fiery  dram,  he  started  otf  for  Loudon  without 
more  ado.  Arriving  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  find  a  tavern  open,  he  was  fain  to  stroll 
about  the  streets  and  murket-placea  until  morning. 

He  found  himself,  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  in  the  humbler 
regions  of  the  Adel])}ii  ;  and  addressing  himself  to  a  man  in  a 
fur  cap  who  was    taking    down  the   shutters    of   an    obscure 
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public-house,  informed  him  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
inquired  if  he  coxild  have  a  bed  there.  It  happened,  by  good 
luck,  that  he  could.  Though  none  of  the  gaudiest,  it  was 
tf)lerably  clean,  and  IVIartin  felt  very  glad  and  grateful  when 
he  crept  into  it,  for  warmth,  rest,  and  forgetfulness. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  wlien  he  awoke  ;  and  by 
the  time  he  had  washed  and  dressed,  and  broken  his  fast,  it 
was  gro'wdng  dusk  again.  This  was  aU  the  better,  for  it  was 
now  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  he  should  part  with  his 
watch  to  some  obliging  pawnbroker.  He  would  have  waited 
untn  after  dark  for  this  purpose,  though  it  had  been  the  longest 
day  in  the  year,  and  he  had  begun  it  without  a  breakfast. 

He  passed  more  Golden  Balls  than  all  the  jugglers  in 
Europe  have  juggled  with,  in  the  course  of  their  united 
performances,  before  he  could  determine  in  favour  of  any 
particular  shop  where  those  s_>Tnbols  were  displayed.  In  the 
end,  he  came  back  to  one  of  the  first  he  had  seen,  and  enter- 
ing by  a  side-door  in  a  court,  where  the  three  balls,  with  the 
legend  "  Money  Lent,"  were  repeated  in  a  ghastly  transpa- 
rency, passed  into  one  of  a  series  of  little  closets,  or  private 
boxes,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  bashful  and 
uninitiated  customers.  He  bolted  himself  in;  pulled  out  his 
watch ;  and  laid  it  on  the  counter. 

"  Upon  my  life  and  soul !"  said  a  low  voice  in  the  next  box 
to  the  shopman  who  was  in  treaty  with  him,  "  you  must  make 
it  more ;  you  must  make  it  a  trifle  more,  you  must  indeed ! 
You  must  dispense  with  one  half-quarter  of  an  oujice  in 
weighing  out  your  pound  of  flesh,  my  best  of  friends,  and 
make  it  two-and-six." 

Martin  drew  back  iavoluntarily,  for  he  knew  the  voice  at 
once. 

"  You  're  always  full  of  your  chaff,"  said  the  shopman, 
rolling  up  the  article  (which  looked  like  a  shirt)  quite  as  a 
matter  of  coiu'se,  and  nibbing  his  pen  upon  the  counter. 

"  I  shall  never  be  full  of  my  wheat,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  aa 
long  as  I  come  here.  Ha,  ha  !  Not  bad !  Make  it  two-and- 
six,  my  dear  friend,  positively  for  this  occasion  only.  Half-a- 
crown  is  a  delightful  coin — Two-and-six  !  Going  at  two-and- 
8ix  !     For  the  last  time,  at  two-and-six  !" 

"It'll  never  be  the  last  time  till  it's  quite  worn  out," 
rejoined  the  shopman.  "  It 's  grown  yeUow  in  the  service  as 
it  iii." 
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"  It's  master  lias  grown  yellow  in  the  service,  if  you  moaD 
that,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Tigg  ;  "in  the  patriotic  service  of 
an  ungrateful  country.  You  are  making  it  two-and-sLx,  I 
think?" 

"  I  'm.  making  it,"  returned  the  shopman,  ''  what  it  always 
has  l)ecn — two  shillings.      Same  name  as  usual,  I  suppose?" 

"  StUl  the  same  name,"  said  Mr.  Tigg;  "my  claim  to  the 
dormant  peerage  not  being  yet  established  by  the  House  of 
Lords." 

"The  old  address?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Tigg;  "  I  have  removed  my  town 
esral)lisliment  from  thirty-eight,  Mayfair,  to  number  fifteen- 
hundred-and-forty-two.  Park-lane." 

"  Come,  I  'm  not  going  to  put  do's^Ti  that,  you  know,"  said 
the  shopman,  with  a  grin. 

"  You  may  put  down  what  you  please,  my  fi-iend,"  quoth 
Mr.  Tigg.  "  The  fact  is  still  the  same.  Tlie  apartments  for 
the  under-butler  and  the  fifth  footman  being  of  a  most  con- 
founded low  and  vulgar  kind  at  thirtj'-eight,  Maj'fair,  I  have 
been  compelled,  in  my  regard  for  the  feelings  which  do  them 
so  much  honour,  to  take  on  lease,  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  tenant,  the 
elegant  and  commodious  family  mansion,  number  fifteen- 
huudred-and-forty-two,  Park-lane.  Make  it  two-and-sLx,  and 
come  and  see  me  !  " 

The  shopman  was  so  highly  entertained  b}'  this  piece  of 
humour,  that  Mr.  Tigg  himself  coidd  not  repress  some  little 
show  of  exultation.  It  vented  itself,  in  part,  in  a  desire  to  see 
how  the  occupant  of  the  next  box  received  his  pleasantry ;  to 
ascertain  which,  he  glanced  round  the  partition,  and  imme- 
diately, by  the  gaslight,  recognised  Martin. 

"  I  wish  I  may  die,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  stretching  out  his  body 
so  far  that  his  liead  was  as  much  in  Mai'tin's  little  cell  as 
Martin's  own  head  was,  "  but  this  is  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  meetings  in  Ancient  or  Modern  History  !  How 
are  you  ?  What  is  the  news  from  the  agricultural  districts  ? 
How  are  our  friends  the  P.'s  ?  Ha,  ha  I  David,  pay  particid;ir 
attention  to  this  gentleman,  immediately,  as  a  friend  of  mine, 
I  beg." 

"  Here  !  Please  to  give  me  tlie  most  you  cnn  for  this,"  said 
Martin,  handing  the  watch  to  the  shopman,  "  I  want  money 
fiorely." 
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"  He  wants  money  sorely  !  "  cried  Mr.  Tigg  -wdtli  excessive 
sympathy.  "  David,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  do  your 
very  utmost  for  my  friend,  who  wants  money  sorely.  You 
will  deal  with  my  friend  as  if  he  were  myself.  A  gold  hunting- 
watch,  David,  engine-turned,  capped  and  jewelled  in  four  holes, 
escape  movement,  horizontal  lever,  and  warranted  to  per- 
form correctly,  upon  my  personal  reputation,  who  have 
observed  it  narrowh^  for  jnany  years,  imder  the  most  trying 
circumstances — "  here  he  winked  at  Martin,  that  he  might 
understand  this  recommendation  woidd  have  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  shopman :  "  what  do  you  say,  David,  to  my 
friend?  Be  very  particular  to  deserve  my  custom  and 
recommendation,  David." 

"  I  can  lend  you  three  pound  on  this,  if  you  like,"  said  the 
shopman  to  Martin,  confidentially.  "It's  very  old-fashioned. 
I  couldn't  say  more." 

"And  de\'ilish  handsome  too,"  cried  Mr.  Tigg.  "Two- 
twelve-six  for  the  watch,  and  seven-and-sLx  for  personal  regard. 
I  am  gratified  :  it  may  be  weakness,  but  I  am.  Three  poimd 
will  do.  We  take  it.  The  name  of  my  friend  is  Smivey  : 
Chicken  Smivey,  of  Holbom,  twenty-six-and-a-half  B : 
lodger."  Here  he  winked  at  Martin  again,  to  apprise  him 
that  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  law  were  now 
compKed  with,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  receipt  of  the 
money. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  Martin,  who 
had  no  resource  but  to  take  what  was  offered  him,  signified 
his  acquiescence  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  and  presently  came  out 
with  the  cash  in  his  pocket.  He  was  joined  in  the  entry  by 
Mr.  Tigg,  who  warmly  congratulated  Mm,  as  he  took  his  arm 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  street,  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  negotiation. 

"  As  for  my  part  in  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Tigg,  "  don't 
mention  it.      Don't  compliment  me,  for  I  can't  bear  it !" 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,"  retorted  Martin, 
releasing  his  arm,  and  stopping. 

"  You  oblige  me  very  much,"   said  Mr.  Tigg.      "  Thank 

you." 

"Now,  sir,"  observed  Martin,  biting  his  lip,  "this  is  a 
large  towTi,  and  we  can  easily  find  different  ways  in  it.  If 
you  will  show  me  which  is  your  way,  I  -wall  take  another." 

Mr.  Tigg  was  a^X)ut  to  speak,  but  Martin  interj)08ed : 
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"  I  need  Hcarcely  tell  you,  after  what  you  liave  just  seen, 
that  I  have  nothiug'  to  Lo.stow  upon  your  friend,  Mr.  Sh-me. 
And  it  is  quite  as  unnecessarj'  for  me  to  tell  you  tliat  I  dun't 
desire  the  honour  of  your  company." 

"Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Tigg,  holding  out  his  hand.  "Hold! 
rhere  is  a  most  remarkably  long-heuded,  flowing-ljoarded.  and 
patriarchal  proverb,  which  observes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous.  Bo  ju^t  now,  and  you 
can  be  generous  presently.  Do  not  confuse  me  with  tlie  man 
Slyme.  Do  not  distinguish  the  man  Shine  as  a  friend  of 
mine,  for  he  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  been  compelled,  sir,  to 
abandon  the  part}'  whom  yoxi  call  Sl}Tne.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  part}'  whom  you  call  Slyme.  I  am,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tigg, 
striking  himself  upon  the  breast,  "  a  premium  tulip,  of  a  very 
different  gro\\-th  and  cidtivation  from  the  cabbage  SljTne,  sir." 

"  It  matters  very  little  to  me,"  said  Martin  coolly,  "  whether 
you  have  set  up  as  a  vagabond  on  your  own  account,  or  are 
still  trading  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sh-me.  I  wish  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  you.  In  the  devil's  name,  man,"  said 
Martin,  scarcely  able  despite  his  vexation  to  repress  a  smde, 
as  Mr.  Tigg  stood  leaning  his  back  against  the  shutters  of  a 
shop  window  adjusting  his  hair  with  great  composure,  "  will 
you  go  one  way  or  other?" 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  remind  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tigg, 
with  sudden  diguity,  "that  you — not  I — that  you — I  say 
emphatically,  you — have  reduced  the  proceedings  of  this 
evening  to  a  cold  and  distant  matter  of  business,  when  I  was 
disposed  to  place  them  on  a  fi'iendly  footing.  It  being  made 
a  matter  of  business,  sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  expect  a  trifle 
(which  I  shall  bestow  in  Charity)  as  comirussion  \ipon  tne 
pecuniary  advance,  in  which  I  have  rendered  you  my  humble 
Horvices.  .fVfter  the  terms  in  which  you  have  adcfressed  me, 
sir,"  concluded  Mr.  Tigg,  "you  will  not  insult  me,  if  you 
please,  by  offering  more  than  half-a-crown." 

Martin  drew  that  piece  of  money  from  his  pocket,  and 
tossed  it  towards  him.  Mr.  Tigg  caught  it,  looked  at  it  to 
assure  liimself  of  its  goodness,  spim  it  in  the  air  after  the 
manner  of  a  ])ieman,  and  buttoned  it  up.  Finally,  he  raised 
his  hat  an  indi  or  two  from  liis  head,  with  a  military'  air, 
and,  aftrr  pausing  a  moment  with  deep  gravity,  as  to  decide 
in  wliidi  direction  he  should  go,  and  to  what  Karl  or  Marquia 
among  his  friends  he  should  give  the  preference  in  hia  next 
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CfiU,  stuck  Lis  hands  in  his  skirt-pockets  and  swaggered  ronnd 
the  corner.  Martin  took  the  directly  opposite  course ;  and  so, 
to  his  great  content,  they  parted  company. 

It  was  mth  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation  that  he  cursed, 
again  and  again,  the  mischance  of  having  encountered  this 
man  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop.  The  only  comfort  he  had  in 
the  recollection  Avas,  Mr.  Tigg's  voluntary  avowal  of  a  separa- 
tion  between  himself  and  Slyme,  that  would  at  least  prevent 
his  cii'cumstances  (so  Martin  argued)  from  being  known  to 
any  member  of  his  family,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  filled 
him  with  shame  and  wounded  pride.  Abstractedly,  there  was 
greater  reason,  perhaps,  for  supposing  any  declaration  of 
Mr.  Tigg's  to  be  false,  than  for  attaching  the  least  credence  to 
it ;  but  remembering  the  terms  on  which  the  intimacy  between 
that  gentleman  and  his  bosom  friend  had  subsisted,  and  the 
strong  probability  of  Mr.  Tigg's  having  established  an  inde- 
pendent business  of  his  own  on  Mr.  Slyme' s  connexion,  it  had 
a  reasonable  appearance  of  probability :  at  all  events,  Martin 
hoped  so  ;  and  that  went  a  long  way. 

His  first  step,  now  that  he  had  a  supply  of  ready  money  for 
his  present  necessities,  was,  to  retain  his  bed  at  the  public- 
house  until  further  notice,  and  to  write  a  formal  note  to  Tom 
Pinch  (for  he  knew  Pecksniff  would  see  it)  requesting  to  have 
his  clothes  forwarded  to  London  by  coach,  with  a  direction  to 
be  left  at  the  office  until  called  for.  These  measures  taken, 
he  passed  the  inteiwal  before  the  box  arrived — three  days^in 
making  inquiries  relative  to  American  vessels,  at  the  offices  of 
various  shipping-agents  in  the  city ;  and  in  lingering  about 
tlie  docks  and  whaiwes,  with  the  faint  hope  of  stumbKng  upon 
some  engagement  for  the  voyage,  as  clerk  or  supercargo,  or 
custodian  of  something  or  somebody,  which  wotild  enable  him  to 
procure  a  free  passage.  But,  finding,  soon,  that  no  such  means 
of  emplo\Taent  were  likely  to  present  themselves,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  delay,  he  drew  up  a  short  advertisement, 
stating  what  he  wanted  and  inserted  it  in  the  leading  news- 
papers. Pending  the  receipt  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  answers 
which  he  vaguely  expected,  he  reduced  his  wardrobe  to  the 
narrowest  limits  consistent  with  decent  respectability,  and 
carried  the  overplus  at  different  times  to  the  pawnbroker's 
shop,  for  conversion  into  money. 

And  it  was  strange,  very  strange,  even  to  himself,  to  find, 
how  by  quick  though  almost  imperceptible  degrees  he  lost  his 
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delicacy  and  solf-respect,  and  gradually  came  to  do  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  without  the  least  coinpunction,  which  but  a 
few  sliort  days  before  luid  galled  him  to  the  quick.  Tlie  first 
time  he  visited  the  pa'mibroker's,  he  felt  on  his  way  there  as 
if  every  person  whom  he  passed  suspected  wliither  he  was 
going ;  and  on  liis  way  back  again,  as  if  the  wliole  human 
tide  he  stemmed,  knew  well  where  he  had  come  from.  When 
did  lie  care  to  think  of  their  discernment  now !  In  his  first 
wanderings  up  and  down  the  weary  streets,  he  counterfeited 
the  walk  of  one  who  liad  an  object  in  his  view ;  but,  soon 
there  came  upon  him  the  sauntering,  slipshod  gait  of  listless 
idleness,  and  the  lounging  at  street-comers,  and  plucking  and 
biting  of  sti'ay  bits  of  straw,  and  strolling  up  and  do^vn  the 
same  place,  and  looldng  into  the  same  shop-windows,  with  a 
miserable  indifference  fifty  times  a  day.  At  first,  he  came 
out  fi-om  his  lodging  with  an  imeasy  sense  of  being  observed 
— even  by  those  chance  passers-by,  on  whom  he  had  never 
looked  before,  and  hundreds  to  one  would  never  see  again — 
issuing  in  the  morning  from  a  public-house ;  but  now,  in  his 
comings-out  and  goings-in  he  did  not  mind  to  lounge  about 
the  door,  or  to  stand  sunning  himself  in  careless  thought 
beside  the  wooden  stem,  studded  fi-om  head  to  heel  with  i^egs, 
on  which  the  beer-pots  dangled  like  so  many  boughs  upon  a 
pewter-tree.  And  j^et  it  took  but  five  weeks  to  reach  the 
lowest  round  of  this  tall  ladder  ! 

Oh,  moralists,  who  treat  of  happiness  and  self-respect, 
innate  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  shedding  light  on  every 
grain  of  dust  in  God's  highway,  so  smooth  below  your 
carriage-wheels,  so  rough  beneath  the  tread  of  naked  feet, — 
bethink  yourselves  in  looking  on  the  swift  descent  of  men 
\vho  have  lived  in  tlieir  own  esteem,  that  there  are  scores  of 
thousands  breathing  now,  and  breathing  thick  with  painful 
toil,  who  in  that  high  respect  have  never  lived  at  all,  nor  had 
a  chance  of  life  !  Go  ye,  who  rest  so  placitUy  upon  the  sacred 
Bitrd  who  had  been  young,  and  when  lie  strung  liis  harji  was 
old,  and  had  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed 
begging  their  bread ;  go,  Teachers  of  content  and  honest 
pride,  into  the  mine,  the  mill,  the  forge,  the  squalid  depths  of 
deepest  ignorance,  and  uttermost  abyss  of  man's  neglect,  and 
say  can  any  hopefid  plant  spring  up  in  air  so  foul  that  ii 
extinguishes  the  soul's  bright  torch  as  fast  as  it  is  kindled ' 
And,  oh  I    )  e  rharisees  of  the  nineteen  hundredth  year  o:" 
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Christian  Knowledge,  who  soundingly  appeal  to  liuinan 
nature,  see  that  it  be  human  fii-st.  Take  heed  it  has  not 
been  transformed,  during  yoiu-  slumber  and  the  sleep  of 
generations,  into  the  nature  of  the  Beasts  ! 

Five  weeks !  Of  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  answers,  not  one 
had  conie.  His  money — even  the  additional  stock  he  had 
raised  from  the  disposal  of  his  spare  clothes  (and  that  was  not 
much,  for  clothes,  though  dear  to  buy,  are  cheap  to  pa-mi) — - 
was  fast  diminishing.  Yet  what  could  he  do  ?  At  times  an 
agony  came  over  him  in  which  he  darted  forth  again,  though 
he  was  but  newly  home,  and,  returning  to  some  place  where 
he  had  been  ah-eady  twenty  times,  made  some  new  attempt  to 
gain  his  end,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  He  was  years  and 
years  too  old  for  a  cabin-boy,  and  years  upon  years  too 
inexperienced  to  be  accepted  as  a  common  seaman.  His 
dress  and  manner,  too,  militated  fatally  against  any  such 
proposal  as  the  latter ;  and  yet  he  was  reduced  to  making  it ; 
for,  even  if  he  could  have  contemplated  the  being  set  down  in 
America,  totally  without  money,  he  had  not  enough  left  now 
for  a  steerage  passage  and  the  poorest  provisions  upon  tlie 
voyage. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  a  very  common  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  man,  that  all  this  time  he  never  once  doubted,  one  may 
almost  say  the  certainty  of  doing  great  things  in  the  New 
World,  if  he  could  only  get  there.  In  proportion  as  he 
became  more  and  more  dejected  by  his  present  circumstances, 
and  the  means  of  gaining  America  receded  from  liis  grasp, 
the  more  he  fi-etted  himself  with  the  conviction  that  that  was 
the  only  place  in  which  he  could  hope  to  achieve  any  high 
end,  and  worried  his  brain  with  the  thought  that  men  going 
there  in  the  meanwhile  might  anticipate  him  in  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart.  He 
often  thought  of  John  Westlock,  and  besides  looldng  out  for 
him  on  all  occasions,  actually  walked  about  London  for  three 
days  together,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  with  him. 
But,  although  he  failed  in  this ;  and  although  he  woiJd  not 
have  scrupled  to  borrow  monej'  of  him ;  and  although  he 
Delieved  that  John  would  have  lent  it ;  yet  still  he  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  write  to  Pinch  and  inquire  where  he  was  to 
be  found.  For  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  fond  ol 
Tom  after  his  own  fashion,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
'feeling  so  superior  to  Tom)  of  making  him  the  stp])|)ing-stoTie 
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to  his  fortune,  or  boinf?  auyiiiiiij^  to  him  hut  a  patorn  ;  aiul 
his  pride  so  revolted  from  the  idea,  that  it  restrained  him 
even  now. 

It  might  have  yielded,  however ;  and  no  doubt  must  have 
yielded  soon,  but  for  a  very  strange  and  unlooked-for 
occurrence. 

The  five  weeks  had  quite  run  out,  and  he  was  in  a  truly 
desperate  plight,  when  one  evenixig,  having  just  returned  to 
his  lodging,  and  being  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  candle  at  the 
gas  jet  in  the  biir  before  stidking  moodily  up-stairs  to  his  own 
room,  his  landlord  called  him  by  his  name.  Now,  as  he  had 
never  told  it  to  the  man,  but  had  scrupulously  kept  it  to 
liimself,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  by  tliis ;  and  so  plainly 
showed  his  agitation,  that  the  landlord,  to  reassure  him,  said 
"  it  was  only  a  letter." 

"  A  letter  !"  cried  Martin. 

"  For  Mr.  Martin  Chnzzlewit,"  said  the  landlord,  reading 
the  superscription  of  one  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Noon. 
Chief  Office.     Paid." 

Martin  took  it  from  him,  thanked  him,  and  walked  up- 
stairs. It  was  not  sealed,  but  pasted  close ;  the  hand-writing 
was  quite  unknoAATi  to  him.  He  opened  it,  and  foiind 
enclosed,  without  any  name,  address,  or  other  inscription  or 
t>x|)lanation  of  any  kind  whatever,  a  Bank  of  England  note 
for  Twenty  Pounds. 

To  say  that  he  was  perfectly  stunned  ■with  astonishment 
and  delight ;  that  he  looked  again  and  again  at  the  note  and 
the  wrapper;  that  he  hurried  below  stairs  to  make  quite 
certain  that  the  note  was  a  good  note ;  and  then  hurried  up 
again  to  satisfy  lumseLf  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  he  had  not 
overlooked  some  scrap  of  writing  on  the  wrapper ;  that  he 
exhausted  and  bewildered  himself  with  conjectures ;  and  could 
make  notliing  of  it  but  that  there  the  note  was,  and  he  was 
suddenly  enriched ;  would  be  only  to  relate  so  many  matters 
of  course,  to  no  purpose.  The  final  upshot  of  the  business  at 
that  time  was,  that  he  resolved  to  treat  himself  to  a  comfortable' 
but  frugal  meal  in  his  own  chamber ;  and  having  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  kindled,  went  out  to  purclia.se  it  fortliwith. 

He  bought  some  cold  beef,  and  ham,  and  French  bread, 
and  butter,  and  came  back  with  his  pockets  ])r('tty  heavily 
laden.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  damping  circumstance  to  find 
♦ho  room  full  of  smoke,  which  was  attributable  to  twu  causes : 
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firstly,  to  the  flue  being  naturally  vicious  and  a  smoker;  and 
secondly,  to  tlieir  having  forgotten  in  lighting  the  &re,  an  odd 
sack  or  two  and  some  other  trifles,  which  had  been  put  up  the 
chimney  to  keep  the  rain  out.  They  had  already  remedied 
this  oversight,  however ;  and  proj^ped  up  the  window-sash 
with  a  bundle  of  firewood  to  keep  it  open ;  so  that,  except  in 
being  rather  inflammatory  to  the  eyes  and  choking  to  the 
lungs,  the  apartment  was  quite  comfortable. 

Martia  was  in  no  vein  to  quarrel  with  it,  if  it  had  been  in 
less  tolerable  order,  especially  ■nhen  a  gleaming  pint  of  porter 
was  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  servant-girl  withdrew,  bearing 
with  her  particular  instructions  relative  to  the  production  of 
something  hot,  when  he  should  ring  the  bell.  The  cold  meat 
being  wrapped  in  a  play-bill,  Martin  laid  the  cloth  by 
spreading  that  document  on  the  little  round  table  with  the 
print  downwards ;  and  arranging  the  collation  upon  it.  The 
foot  of  the  bed,  which  was  very  close  to  the  fire,  answered  for 
a  sideboard ;  and  when  he  had  completed  these  preparations, 
he  squeezed  an  old  arm-chair  into  the  warmest  comer,  and 
sat  down  to  enjoy  himself. 

He  had  begun  to  eat  with  great  appetite,  glancing  round 
the  room  meanwliile  with  a  triumphant  anticipation  of  quitting 
it  for  ever  on  the  morrow,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  stealthy  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  by  a  knock  at 
his  chamber  door,  which,  although  it  was  a  gentle  knock 
enough,  communicated  such  a  start  to  the  bundle  of  firewood 
that  it  instantly  leaped  out  of  window,  and  plunged  into  the 
street. 

"  More  coals,  I  suppose,"  said  Martin.      "  Come  in  1" 

"  It  an't  a  liberty,  sir,  though  it  seems  so,"  rejoined  a 
man's  voice.  "Your  servant,  sir.  Hope  you 're  pretty  well, 
sir." 

Martin  stared  at  the  face  that  was  bowing  in  the  doorway : 
perfectly  remembering  the  features  and  expression,  but  quite 
forgetting  to  whom  they  belonged. 

"Tapley,  sir,"  said  his  visitor.  "Him  as  formerly  lived 
at  the  Dragon,  sir,  and  was  forced  to  leave  in  consequence  of 
a  want  of  jollity,  sir." 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  Martin.  "  WTiy,  how  did  you  come 
here  ?  " 

"  Right  through  the  passage,  and  up  the  stairs,  sir,"  said 
Mark. 
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"How  did  you  find  me  out,  I  mean?"  asked  Martin. 

"  Wliy,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "  I  've  passed  you  once  or  twice  in 
the  street  if  I  'm  not  mistaken  ;  and  when  I  was  a  looking  in 
at  the  beef-and-ham  shop  just  now,  idong  witli  a  hun<^ry 
sweep,  as  was  very  much  calculated  to  make  a  man  jolly,  sir 
— I  see  you  a  huvinjjf  that." 

Martin  reddened  as  he  pointed  to  the  tahle,  and  said,  some- 
what hastily  : 

"  Well  !\vhat  then?" 

"  AVliy  then,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "  I  made  bold  to  foller;  and 
as  I  told  'em  doA\Ti  stairs  tluit  you  e.xpected  me,  I  was  let  up." 

"Are  you  charj^ed  with  any  message,  that  you  told  them 
you  were  expected?"  inquired  Martin. 

"No,  sir,  I  an't,"  said  Mark.  "That  was  what  you  may 
call  a  pious  fraud,  sir,  that  was." 

Martin  cast  an  angry  look  at  him :  but  there  was  soine- 
thing  in  the  fellow's  merry  face,  and  in  his  manner — which 
witli  all  its  cheerfidness  was  far  from  being  obtrusive  vr 
fiimiliar — that  qmte  disarmed  him.  He  had  lived  a  solitary 
life  too,  for  many  weeks,  and  the  voice  was  pleasant  in  his 
ear. 

"Tapley,"  he  said,  "  I  '11  deal  openly  with  you.  From  all 
I  can  judge,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  of  ^'ou  through  Pincli, 
you  are  not  a  likely  kind  of  fellow  to  have  been  brought  here 
by  impertinent  curiosity  or  any  other  offen.sive  motive.  Sit 
down.      I  'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  said  Mark.      "  I  'd  as  liove  stand." 

"If  you  don't  sit  do^-n,"  retorted  Martin,  "  I '11  not  talk 
to  you." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  observed  Mark.  "Your  will's  a  law. 
»ir.  Down  it  is ;  "  and  he  sat  down  accordingly,  upon  the 
bedstead. 

"  Help  your.self,"  said  Martin,  handing  him  the  only  knife. 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  rejoined  Mark.      "  After  you  've  done." 
■  "  If  you  don't  take  it  now,  you  'U  not  have  any,"   said 
Martin. 

"Very  gfod,  sir,"  rejoined  Mark.  "  Tliat  being  your 
desire — now  it  is."  With  which  reply  he  gravely  hel|>ed 
himself,  and  went  on  eating.  Martin  having  done  the  iiki. 
for  a  short  time  in  silence,  said  abruptly  : 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  London  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  rejoined  Nfiirk 
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"  How  's  that  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  I  want  a  place,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  Martin. 

"  — To  attend  upon  a  single  gentleman,"  resumed  Mark. 
"  If  from  the  country  the  more  desirable.  Makeshifts  would 
be  preferred.     Wages  no  object." 

He  said  this  so  pointedly,  that  Martin  stopped  in  his  eating, 
and  said : 

"  If  you  mean  me — " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sir,"  interposed  Mark. 

"  Then  you  may  judge  from  my  style  of  living  here,  of  my 
means  of  keeping  a  man-servant.  Besides,  I  am  going  to 
America  immediately." 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Mark,  quite  unmoved  by  this  intel- 
ligence, "from  all  that  ever  I  heard  about  it,  I  should  say 
America  is  a  very  likely  sort  of  place  for  me  to  be  jolly  in  !  " 

Again  ]\Iartin  looked  at  him  angrily ;  and  again  his  anger 
melted  away  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "what  is  the  use  of  us 
a  going  round  and  round,  and  hiding  behind  the  comer,  and 
dodging  up  and  down,  when  we  can  come  straight  to  the 
point  in  six  words  !  I  've  had  my  eye  upon  you  any  time  this 
fortnight.  I  see  well  enough  that  there  's  a  screw  loose  in 
your  affaii's.  I  know  'd  well  enough  the  first  time  I  see  you 
do-mi  at  the  Dragon  that  it  must  be  so,  sooner  or  later. 
Now,  sir,  here  am  I,  without  a  sitiwation ;  without  any  want 
of  wages  for  a  year  to  come ;  for  I  saved  up  (I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it)  at  the  Dragon — here  am  I 
with  a  liking  for  what 's  wentersome,  and  a  liking  for  you, 
and  a  wish  to  come  out  strong  under  circumstances  as  would 
keep  other  men  down :  and  will  you  take  me,  or  vnR  you 
leave  me  ?  " 

"How  can  I  take  you?"  cried  Martin. 

""\Mien  I  say  take,"  rejoined  Mark,  "  I  mean  will  you  let 
me  go  ?  and  when  I  say  will  you  let  me  go,  I  mean  will  you 
let  me  go  along  with  you  ?  for  go  I  will,  somehow  or  another. 
Now  that  3'ou  've  said  America,  I  see  clear  at  once,  that  that 's 
the  place  for  me  to  be  jolly  in.  Therefore,  if  I  don't  pay  my 
own  passage  in  the  ship  you  go  in,  sir,  I  '11  pay  my  own 
passage  in  another.  And  mark  my  -words,  if  I  go  alone  it 
=!hall  be,  to  carry  out  the  principle,  in  the  rottenest,  craziest, 
leakingest  tub  of  a  wessel  that  a  place  can  be  got  in  for  love 

VOL.   I.  R 
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or  munov.  So  if  I  'm  lost  upon  the  way,  sir,  tliere  '11  be  h 
drowiiod  man  at  your  door — and  always  a  kuockiug  double 
knocks  at  it,  too,  or  never  trust  me  I  " 

"This  is  mere  folly,"  said  Martin. 

"  Vcryj^ood,  sir,"  returned  Murk.  "  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it, 
luvause  if  you  dt)n't  mean  to  let  me  go,  you  '11  he  more 
comfortable,  perhaps,  on  account  of  thinlving  so.  Therefore 
I  contradict  no  gentleman.  But  all  I  say  is,  that  if  I  don't 
emigrate  to  America  in  that  case,  in  the  beastliest,  old  cockle 
shell  as  goes  out  of  port,  I  'm " 

"  You  don't  mean  what  you  say,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Mai'tin. 

"  Yes  I  do,"  cried  Mark. 

'*  I  tell  you  I  know  better,"  rejoined  M;utLn. 

"  Verj'  good,  sir,"  said  Mark,  with  the  same  air  of  perfect 
satisfaction.  "  Let  it  stand  that  way  at  j)resent,  sir,  and  wait 
and  see  how  it  turns  out.  Why,  love  my  heart  alive  !  the 
only  doubt  I  have,  is,  whether  there  's  any  credit  in  going 
with  a  gentleman  like  you,  that 's  as  certain  to  make  his  way 
there  as  a  gimlet  is  to  go  through  soft  deal." 

This  was  touching  Martin  on  his  weak  point,  and  having 
him  at  a  gjeat  advantage.  He  coidd  not  help  thinking, 
eitlier,  what  a  brisk  fellow  this  Mark  was,  and  how  great  a 
change  he  had  wrought  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  dismal  Kttle 
room  already. 

"WTiy,  certainly,  Mark,"  he  said,  "  I  have  hopes  of  doing 
well  there,  or  I  shouldn't  go.  I  may  have  the  qualifications 
for  doing  well,  perhaps." 

"Of  course  you  have,  sir,"  returned  Mark  Tapley.  "Every- 
body knows  that." 

"  You  see,"  said  Martin,  leaning  his  cliin  upon  his  hand, 
and  looking  at  the  fire,  "  ornamental  architecture  applied  to 
domestic  purposes,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  great  request  in 
that  country';  for  men  are  constantly  changing  their  residences 
there,  and  moving  further  off ;  and  it 's  clear  they  must  have 
liouses  to  live  in." 

"I  should  say,  sir,"  ob.served  Mark,  "that  that's  a  state 
of  tilings  as  opens  one  of  the  jolliest  look-outs  for  domestic 
urchitecture  that  ever  I  heerd  tell  on." 

Martin  glanced  at  him  htustily,  not  feeling  quite  free  from  a 
BU.'spieion  that  this  remark  implied  a  doubt  of  the  successful 
issue  of  his  ])lans.  But  Mr.  Tapley  was  eating  the  boiled 
l>^if  and  bread  witli  such  entire  good  faith  and  siuglouoss  oi 
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purpose  expressed  in  kis  visage,  that  he  could  not  but  Le 
satisfied.  Another  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  however,  as  this 
one  disappeared.  He  produced  the  blank  cover  in  which  the 
note  had  been  enclosed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  INIark  as  he 
put  it  in  his  hands,  said, 

"  Now  teU  me  the  truth.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ?  " 

Mark  turned  it  over  and  over  ;  held  it  near  his  eyes  ;  held 
it  away  from  him  at  arm's  length ;  held  it  with  the  super- 
scription upwards,  and  with  the  superscription  doAvnwards ; 
and  shook  his  head  with  such  a  genuine  expression  of  aston- 
ishment at  being  asked  the  question,  that  Martin  said,  as  he 
took  it  from  him  again  : 

"  No,  I  see  you  don't.  How  should  you !  Though,  indeed, 
your  knowing  about  it  would  not  be  more  extraordinary  than 
its  being  here.  Come,  Tapley,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "  I  '11  trust  you  with  my  history,  such  as  it  is,  and 
then  you  '11  see,  more  clearly,  what  sort  of  fortunes  you  wo\dd 
link  yourself  to,  if  you  followed  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mark ;  "  but  afore  yon 
enter  upon  it,  will  you  take  me  if  I  choose  to  go  ?  Will  you 
turn  off  me — Mark  Tapley — formerly  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  as 
can  be  well  recommended  by  Mr.  Pinch,  and  as  wants  a 
gentleman  of  your  strength  of  mind  to  look  up  to ;  or  will 
you,  in  climbing  the  ladder  as  you  're  certain  to  get  to  the  top 
of,  take  me  along  with  you  at  a  respectful  distance  ?  Now. 
sir,"  said  Mark,  "  it 's  of  very  little  importance  to  you,  I 
know — there  's  the  difficulty ;  but  it 's  of  very  groat  impor- 
tance to  me ;   and  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  consider  of  it  ?  " 

If  this  were  meant  as  a  second  appeal  to  Martin's  wenk 
side,  foimded  on  his  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  first,  Mr. 
Tapley  was  a  skilful  and  shrewd  observer.  ^Miether  an 
intentional  or  an  accidental  shot,  it  hit  the  mark  full ;  for 
Martin,  relenting  more  and  more,  said  with  a  condescension 
which  was  inexpressibly  delicious  to  him,  after  his  recent 
humiliation : 

"We'll  see  about  it,  Tapley.  You  shall  tell  me  in  what 
disposition  you  find  yourself  to-morrow." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mark,  rubbing  his  hands,  "the  job's 
done.      Go  on,  sir,  if  you  please.      I  'm  all  attention." 

Throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  looking  Af 
the  tiro,  with  now  and  then  a  glance  at  Mark,  who   at   siieli 
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timps  nodded  liis  lioad  sagely,  to  express  his  profound  interest 
and  attention  ;  Martin  ran  over  the  chief  points  in  his  histor}', 
to  the  same  effect  afs  ho  had  rehited  them,  wei^ks  before,  to 
Mr.  Pinch.  But  he  adapted  tliom,  according  to  the  Tjost  of 
his  judgment,  to  Mr.  Taplov's  comprehension;  and  with  that 
view  made  as  liglit  of  his  love  aifair  as  he  coidd,  and  referred 
to  it  in  very  few  words.  But  here  he  reckoned  witliout  his 
host;  for  Mark's  interest  was  keenest  in  this  part  of  the 
business,  and  prompted  him  to  a.sk  sundry  questions  in 
relation  to  it ;  for  which  he  apologised  as  one  in  some  measure 
priWleged  to  do  so,  from  having  seen  (as  Martin  explained  to 
\iim)  tlie  yoimg  lady  at  the  Blue  Dragon. 

"  And  a  young  lady  a.s  any  gentleman  ought  to  fbel  mriro 
proud  of  being  in  love  with,"  said  Mark,  energeticidly, 
"  don't  draw  breath." 

"  Aye !  You  saw  her  when  she  was  not  happy,"  said 
Martin,  gazing  at  the  fii-e  agjvin.  "  If  you  had  seen  her  in 
the  old  times,  indeed — " 

"  ^Miy,  she  certainly  was  a  little  do\vn-hoarted,  sir,  and 
something  paler  in  her  colour  than  I  could  have  -vWshed,"  said 
M;u-k,  "  but  none  the  worse  in  her  looks  for  that.  I  think 
she  seemed  better,  sir,  after  she  come  to  London." 

Martin  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  fire  ;  stared  at  Mark  as 
if  he  thought  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad ;  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant. 

"  No  offence  intended,  sir,"  urged  Mark.  "  1  don't  mean 
to  say  she  was  any  the  happier  without  you ;  but  I  thoiight 
she  was  a  looking  better,  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  .she  has  been  in  London  ?  "  asked 
Martin,  rising  hurriedly,  and  pushing  back  his  chair. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Mark,  rising  too,  in  great  amaze- 
ment, from  the  bed.stead. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  she  's  in  London  now  ?  " 

"  Most  likely,  sir.      I  mean  to  say  she  was,  a  week  ago." 

"  And  you  know  where  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  *"  cried  Mark.      "  A\Tiat !     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  My  good  fellow  I  "  exclaimed  Martin,  clutdiing  him  ly 
both  arms,  "  I  have  never  seen  her  since  I  left  my  grand- 
father's house." 

"  Wliy  llien  I  "  cried  Mark,  giving  the  little  table  such  a 
blow  witli  Ills  clenched  fist  that  the  slices  of  beef  and  haiu 
danced  upon  it,  while  jdl  his  featxires  .seemed,  with  delight,  to 
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be  going  up  into  his  forehead,  and  never  coming  bark  again 
any  more,  "  if  I  an't  your  nat'ral  bom  servant,  hired  by  Fate, 
there  an't  such  a  thing  in  natur'  as  a  Blue  Dragon.  What  I 
when  I  was  a  rambling  up  and  dcmi  a  old  church-yard  in 
the  City,  getting  myself  into  a  jolly  state,  didn't  I  see  your 
grandfather  a  toddhng  to  and  fro  for  prett}"  nigh  a  mortal 
hour !  Didn't  I  watch  him  into  Codgers' s  commercial 
boarding-house,  and  watch  him  out,  and  watch  him  home  to 
his  hotel,  and  go  and  tell  him  as  his  was  the  service  for  my 
money,  and  I  had  said  so,  afore  1  left  the  Dragon  I  Wasn't 
the  young  lady  a  sitting  with  him  then,  and  didn't  she  fidl  a 
laughing  in  a  manner  as  was  beautifid  to  see  !  Didn't  your 
grandfather  say,  '  Come  back  again  next  week,'  and  didn't  I 
go  next  week ;  and  didn't  he  say  that  he  couldn't  make  up 
his  mind  to  trust  nobody  no  more,  and  therefore  woiddn't 
engage  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  stood  something  to  drink  as 
was  handsome !  Why,"  cried  Mr.  Tapley,  with  a  comical 
mixture  of  delight  and  chagrin,  "  where  's  the  credit  of  a 
man's  being  jolly  under  sucn  circumstances  I  who  could  help 
it,  when  things  come  about  like  this  !  " 

For  some  moments,  Martin  stood  gazing  at  him,  as  if  he 
really  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  could  not 
believe  that  Mark  stood  there,  in  the  body  before  him.  At 
length  he  asked  him  ■«  hether,  if  the  yoimg  lady  were  still  in 
London,  he  thought  he  could  contrive  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
her  secretly." 

"  Do  I  think  lean  !  "  cried  Mark.  "  Think  I  can  !  Here, 
sit  down,  sir.      Write  it  out,  sir  I  " 

With  that  he  cleared  the  table  by  the  summary  process  of 
tilting  everjiiing  upon  it  into  the  fire-place ;  snatched  some 
writing  materials  from  the  mantel-shelf;  set  Martin's  chair 
before  them  ;  forced  him  do\\Ti  into  it ;  dipped  a  pen  into  the 
ink ;   and  put  it  in  liis  hand. 

"  Cut  away,  sir !  "  cried  Mark.  "  Make  it  strong,  sir. 
Let  it  be  wery  pinted,  sir.  Do  I  think  so  ?  I  shoidd  think 
so.     Go  to  work,  sir  !  " 

Martin  required  no  further  adjuration,  but  went  to  work  at 
a  great  rate ;  while  Mr.  Tapley,  installing  himself  without 
any  more  formalities  into  the  functions  of  his  valet  and 
general  attendant,  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  and  went  on 
to  clear  the  fire-place  and  arrange  the  room  :  talking  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice  the  whole  time. 
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"Jolly  sort  of  l(nl^'-in<j;-s,"  suid  Miirk,  ruliltiii}::  his  nose  with 
the  nob  lit  the  end  of  the  fire-sin ivel.  and  looking-  round  the 
poor  fhamber :  "  that 's  a  comfort.  The  rain  's  come  through 
tlie  roof  too.  That  an't  bad.  A  lively  old  bedstead,  I  '11  bo 
bound  J  popilated  by  lots  of  wampires,  no  doubt.  Come  !  mv 
spirits  is  a  getting  up  again.  An  uncommon  ragged  night- 
cap this.  A  very  good  sign.  We  shall  do  yet !  Here  Jane, 
my  dear,"  calling  down  the  stairs,  "  bring  uj*  that  there  hot 
tumbler  for  my  master,  as  was  a  mixing  wlien  I  come  in. 
That's  right,  sir,"  to  Martin.  "  Go  at  it  as  if  you  meant  it, 
sir.  Be  very  tender,  sir,  if  you  please.  You  can't  make  it 
too  8tr(»ng,  eir  I  " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TJr  WHICH  MARTnf  BIDS  ADIEU  TO  THE  LADY  OF  HIS  LOVE  ;  AND  HONOrRE 
AK  OBSCURE  INDIVIDUAL  WHOSE  FORTUNE  HE  INTENDS  TO  MAKE,  BY 
COMMENDING    HER   TO    HIS    PROTECTION. 

•  The  letter  being  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  was 
handed  to  Mark  Tapley,  for  immediate  conveyance  if  possible. 
And  he  succeeded  so  well  in  his  embassy  as  to  be  enabled  to 
return  that  same  night,  just  as  the  house  was  closing ;  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  he  had  sent  it  up  stairs  to  the 
young  lady,  enclosed  in  a  small  manuscript  of  his  own, 
purporting  to  contain  his  further  petition  to  be  engaged  in 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit's  service ;  and  that  she  had  herself  come  down 
and  told  him,  in  great  haste  and  agitation,  that  she  would 
meet  the  gentleman  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  in 
St.  James's  Park.  It  was  then  agreed  between  the  new 
master  and  the  new  man,  that  Mark  should  be  in  waiting 
near  the  hotel  in  good  time,  to  escort  the  young  lady  to  the 
place  of  appointment ;  and  when  they  had  parted  for  the 
night  with  this  understanding,  Martin  took  up  his  pen  again ; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  wrote  another  letter,  whereof  more 
will  be  seen  presently. 

He  was  up  before  day-break,  and  came  upon  the  Park  with 
the  morning,  which  was  clad  in  the  least  engaging  of  the 
three  himdi-ed  and  sixty-five  dresses  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
year.  It  was  raw,  damp,  dark,  and  dismal ;  the  clouds  were 
as  muddy  as  the  ground ;  and  the  short  perspective  of  every 
street  and  avenue,  was  closed  up  by  the  mist  as  by  a  filthy 
curtain. 

"  Fine  weather  indeed,"  Martin  bitterly  soliloquised,  "  to 
be  wandering  up  and  down  here  in,  like  a  tliief !  Fine 
weather  indeed,  for  a  meeting  of  lovers  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  a  public  walk  !  I  need  be  departing,  with  all  speed,  for 
another  country;  for  I  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  I  " 

He  might  perhaps    have  gone    on   to   reflect    that    of   aU 
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nu'rninps  in  tho  year,  it  was  not  the  best  calrnlated  for  n 
young  lady's  coiuing  I'orth  on  such  an  errand,  eitlior.  But  he 
was  stopped  on  the  road  to  tliis  reflection,  if  his  thouj^hts 
tended  that  wa}',  hy  her  appearance  at  a  short  distance,  on 
which  ho  huiTied  forward  to  meet  her.  Iler  squire,  Mr. 
Tapley,  at  tlie  same  time,  fell  discreetly  hack,  and  surveyed 
tho  fog  above  him  with  an  ajtpearance  of  attentive  interest. 

"  My  dear  Martin,"  said  ^^a^^^ 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  Martin  ;  and  lovers  are  such  a 
siTigular  kind  of  jjcoplo  that  tliis  is  all  they  did  say  just  then, 
though  Martin  took  her  arm,  and  her  hand  too,  and  they  paced 
up  and  down  a  short  walk  that  was  least  exposed  to  observation, 
half-a-dozen  times. 

"  If  you  have  changed  at  all,  my  love,  since  -we  parted," 
said  Martin  at  length,  as  he  looked  upon  her  with  a  proud 
delight,  "it  is  only  to  be  more  beautifiJ  than  ever  !  " 

Had  she  Iteen  of  the  common  metal  of  love- worn  yoiing 
ladies,  she  woidd  have  denied  this  in  her  most  interesting 
manner ;  and  would  have  told  him  that  she  knew  she  had 
become  a  perfect  fright ;  or  that  she  had  wasted  away  with 
weeping  and  anxiety ;  or  that  she  was  dwindling  gently  into 
an  early  grave  ;  or  that  her  mental  sufferings  were  unspeak- 
able ;  or  would,  either  by  tears  or  words,  or  a  mixtiire  of 
both,  have  furnished  him  with  some  other  inforaiation  to  that 
effect,  and  made  liim  as  miserable  as  possilde.  But  she  had 
been  reared  up  in  a  sterner  school  than  the  minds  of  most 
young  girls  are  formed  in  ;  she  had  had  her  uatiu'e  strength- 
ened by  the  hands  of  hard  endurance  and  necessity ;  had 
come  out  from  her  young  trials  constant,  self-deimng,  earnest, 
and  devoted  ;  had  acquired  in  her  maidenhood — whether 
happil}'  in  the  end,  for  herself  or  him,  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purjtose  to  inquire — something  of  that  nolder  qiudity 
of  gentle  hearts  which  is  developed  often  by  tho  sorrows  and 
litruggles  of  matronly  years,  but  often  by  their  lessons  only. 
Unspoiled,  impampered  in  her  joys  or  griefs ;  with  frank,  and 
full,  and  deep  affection  for  the  object  of  her  early  h)ve;  she 
saw  in  him  one  who  for  her  sake  was  an  outcast  from  his 
home  and  fortune,  and  she  had  no  more  idea  of  bestowing 
that  love  upon  him  in  other  than  cheerfiJ  and  sustaining 
words,  full  of  high  hoi)e  and  grateful  trustfulness,  than  slie 
liad  f)f  being  unworthy  of  it.  in  lu^r  lightest  thought  or  deed, 
for  any  base  temptation  that  the  world  '.ould  oUer. 
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"  "What  change  is  there  in  you,  Martin,"  she  replied  ;  "  tor 
that  concerns  me  nearest  ?  You  look  more  anxious  and  more 
thoughtful  than  you  used." 

"  ^Vhy  as  to  that,  my  love,"  said  Martin,  as  he  drew  her 
waist  within  his  arm,  first  looking  round  to  see  that  there 
were  no  observers  near,  and  beholding  ISIr.  Tapley  more  intent 
than  ever  on  the  fog  ;  "it  woiJd  be  strange  if  I  did  not ;  for 
my  life— especially  of  late — has  been  a  hard  one." 

"  I  know  it  must  have  been,"  she  answered.  "  When  have 
I  forgotten  to  think  of  it  and  you  ?  " 

"Not  often,  I  hope,"  said  Martin.  "Not  often,  I  am  sure. 
Not  often,  I  have  some  right  to  expect,  Mary;  for  I  have 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  privation,  and  I 
naturally  look  for  that  return,  you  know." 

"A  very,  very  poor  retxim,"  she  answered  •«ath  a  fainter 
smile.  "  But  you  have  it,  and  will  have  it  always.  You 
have  paid  a  dear  price  for  a  poor  heart,  Martin ;  but  it  is  at 
least  your  own,  and  a  true  one." 

"  Of  course  I  feel  quite  certain  of  that,"  said  Martin,  "  or  I 
shouldn't  have  put  myself  in  my  present  position.  And  don't 
say  a  poor  heart,  Mary,  for  I  say  a  rich  one.  Now,  I  am 
about  to  break  a  design  to  you,  dearest,  which  will  startle  you 
at  fij-st,  but  which  is  undertaken  for  your  sake.  I  am  going," 
he  added  slowly,  looking  far  into  the  deep  wonder  of  her 
bright  dark  eyes,  "abroad." 

"  Abroad,  Martin  !  " 

"  Only  to  America.      See  now— how  you  droop  directly  I  " 

"  If  I  do,  or,  I  hope  I  may  say,  if  I  did,"  she  answered, 
raising  her  head  after  a  short  silence,  and  looking  once  more 
into  his  face,  "  it  was  for  grief  to  think  of  what  you  are 
resolved  to  undergo  for  me.  I  would  not  venture  to  dissuade 
you,  Martin  ;  but  it  is  a  long,  long  distance  ;  there  is  a  wide 
ocean  to  be  crossed ;  illness  and  want  are  sad  calamities  in 
any  place,  but  in  a  foreign  country  dreadful  to  endure.  Have 
you  thought  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  Thought  of  it !  "  cried  Martin,  abating,  in  his  fondness — 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  her — hardly  an  iota  of  his  usual 
impetiiosity.  "  "WTiat  am  I  to  do?  It's  verj' well  to  say, 
'  Have  I  thought  of  it  ?  '  my  love  ;  but  you  shoidd  ask  me  in 
the  same  breath,  have  I  thought  of  starving  at  home ;  have  I 
thought  of  doing  porter's  work  for  a  living  ;  have  I  thouglit 
of  holding  horses  in  the  streets  to  earn  my  roll  of  bread  fi-om 
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day  to  day  ?  Corao,  como,"  he  added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  do 
not  hang  down  your  head,  my  dear,  for  I  need  the  encourage- 
niont  that  your  .sweM3t  dwe  alone  can  give  me.  Why,  that 't 
well  I      Now  you  are  l)rav('  again." 

"  I  am  endeavouring  to  bi',"  she  an.swored,  smiling  through 
her  tears. 

"  Endeavouring  to  be  am-thing  that 's  good,  and  being  it, 
is,  with  you,  all  one.  Don't  I  know  that  of  old?"  cried 
Martin,  gaily.  "  So  I  That 's  famous  I  Now  I  can  tell  you 
all  niv  plans  as  cheerfully  as  if  vou  were  my  little  wife  already. 
Mary." 

She  hung  more  closely  on  his  arm,  and  looking  upward  in 
his  face,  bade  liim  sp(>ak  on. 

"  You  see,"  said  Martin,  plapng  with  the  little  hand  upon 
his  wrist.  "  that  my  attempts  to  advance  myself  at  home  have 
been  baffled  and  rendered  abortive.  I  will  not  say  by  whom, 
Mary,  ibr  that  would  give  pain  to  us  both.  But  so  it  is. 
Have  you  heard  him  speak  of  late  of  any  relative  of  mine  or 
his,  called  Pecksniii"?    Only  tell  me  what  I  ask  you,  no  mcjre  " 

"  I  have  heard,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than 
was  supposed." 

"  I  thought  so,"  interrupted  Martin. 

"  And  that  it  is  Kkely  we  may  come  to  know  him,  if  not  to 
visit  and  reside  with  him  and — I  think — his  daughters.  He 
has  daughters,  has  he,  love  '?  " 

"  A  pair  of  them,"  Martin  answered.  "  A  precious  pair  I 
Gems  of  the  first  water  I  " 

"  Ah  !     You  are  jesting  I  " 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  jesting  which  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  includes  some  pretty  serious  disgust,"  said  Martin.  "  I 
jest  in  reference  to  Mr.  Peck.sniff  (at  whose  house  I  have  been 
living  as  his  assistant,  and  at  whose  hands  I  have  received 
insult  and  injury),  in  that  vein.  \Miatever  betides,  or  how- 
ever closely  you  may  be  brought  into  communication  with  liia 
family,  never  forget  that,  Mary;  and  never  for  an  instant, 
whatever  appearances  may  seem  to  contratlict  me,  lose  sight 
of  this  a.ssurauce — PecksnifT  is  a  scoundrel." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  In  thought,  and  in  (IimmI,  and  in  everything  else.  A 
woundrel  from  the  topmost  hair  of  his  head,  to  tlie  nether- 
most atom  of  his  heel.  Of  his  daughters  I  will  only  say  that, 
to  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge  tuid  belief,  tliey  are  dutifid  young 
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ladies,  and  take  after  their  father  closely.  This  is  a  digression 
from  the  main  point,  and  yet  it  brings  me  to  what  I  was  going 
to  say." 

He  stopped  to  look  into  her  eyes  again,  and  seeing,  in  a 
hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder,  that  there  was  no  one  near, 
and  that  Mark  was  still  intent  upon  the  fog,  not  only  looked 
at  lier  lips  too,  but  kissed  them  into  the  bargain. 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  America,  with  great  prospects  of 
doing  well,  and  of  returning  home  myself  very  soon ;  it  may 
be  to  take  you  there  for  a  few  j'ears,  but,  at  all  events,  to 
claim  you  for  my  wife ;  which,  after  such  trials,  I  should  do 
with  no  fear  of  your  still  thinking  it  a  duty  to  cleave  to  him 
who  will  not  suffer  me  to  live  (for  this  is  true),  if  he  can  help 
it,  in  my  own  land.  How  long  I  may  be  absent  is,  of  course, 
uncertain ;  but  it  shall  not  be  very  long.     Trust  me  for  that." 

"  In  the  meantime,  dear  Martin — " 

"  That 's  the  very  thing  I  am  coming  to.  In  the  meantime 
you  shall  hear,  constantly,  of  all  my  goings-on.     Thus." 

He  paused  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  written 
over-night,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  In  this  fellow's  employment,  and  Kving  in  this  fellow's 
house  (by  fellow,  I  mean  Mr.  Pecksniff,  of  course),  there  is  a 
certain  person  of  the  name  of  Pinch — don't  forget  it ;  a  poor, 
strange,  simple  oddity,  Mary ;  but  thoroughly  honest  and 
sincere ;  full  of  zeal,  and  with  a  cordial  regard  for  me  ;  which 
I  mean  to  retui'n  one  of  these  days,  by  setting  him  up  in  life 
in  some  way  or  other." 

"  Your  old  kind  nature,  Martin  !" 

"Oh!"  said  Martin,  "that's  not  worth  speakmg  of,  my 
love.  He 's  very  grateful  and  desirous  to  serve  me ;  and  I 
am  more  than  repaid.  Now  one  night  I  told  this  Pinch  my 
history,  and  all  about  myself  and  you ;  in  which  he  was  not  a 
little  interested,  I  can  tell  you,  for  he  knows  you !  Aye,  you 
may  look  sm-prised — and  the  longer  the  better,  for  it  becomes 
you— but  you  have  heard  him  play  the  organ  in  the  church  of 
that  village  before  now ;  and  he  has  seen  you  Kstening  to  his 
music ;   and  has  caught  his  inspiration  from  you,  too  I ' ' 

"  Was  he  the  organist?"  cried  Mar}\  "  I  thank  him  from 
my  heart." 

"Yes  he  was,"  said  Martin,  "and  is,  and  gets  nothing  for 
it  either.  There  never  was  such  a  simple  fellow  !  Quite  au 
infant !      But  a  very  good  sort  of  creature,  I  assui'e  you." 
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"  I  nm  puro  of  that,"  bIio  P!iu1,  with  j^roat  carnostnos^s. 
"  II.-  iiiust  l.ol" 

"  Oh,  5'os,  no  doubt  at  all  ahout  it,"  rojoiued  Martin,  in  Ids 
usual  ciiri'less  way.  "  He  is.  Well  I  It  has  occurred  to  me 
— but  stay,  if  I  read  you  what  I  have  written  and  intend 
sendinp:  to  him  by  post  to-night,  it  will  explain  it.self.  *  My 
(h'ur  Tom  Pincli.'  That 's  ratluT  familiar,  perhaps,"  said 
Martin,  suddenly  remembering  tliat  lie  was  ])r(iud  wlien  tliey 
had  last  met,  "  but  I  call  him  my  dear  Tom  Pinch,  because  he 
Likes  it,  and  it  pleases  him." 

"  Very  right,  and  very  kind,"  said  Marv. 

"Exactly  so!"  cried  Martin.  "It's  as  well  to  be  kind 
whenever  one  can;  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  really  is  an 
excellent  fellow.  '  My  dear  Tom  Pinch, — I  address  this 
luider  cover  to  Mrs.  Lupin,  at  the  Blue  Dragon,  and  have 
begged  her  in  a  short  note  to  deliver  it  to  you  without  saying 
an}-thing  about  it  elsewhere ;  and  to  do  the  same  -with  all 
future  letters  she  may  receive  from  me.  My  reason  for  so 
doing  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  you' — I  don't  know  tliat  it 
wiU  be,  by  the  bye,"  said  Martin,  breaking  off,  "for  he's 
slow  of  comprehension,  poor  fellow ;  but  he  'U  fuid  it  out  in 
time.  My  reason  simply  is,  that  I  don't  want  my  letters  to 
be  read  by  other  peojjle ;  and  particularly  by  the  scoundi-el 
whom  he  thiiLks  an  angel." 

"Mr.  Pecksnifi' again?"   asked  Mary. 

"The  same,"  said  Martin:  "  ' — will  be  at  once  apparent 
to  you.  I  have  completed  my  arrangements  for  going  to 
America ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  liear  that  I  am  to  be 
accomi)anied  by  Mark  Tapley,  ujion  whom  I  have  stumbled 
strangely  in  London,  and  who  insists  on  putting  himself 
umlor  my  protection' — meaning,  my  love,"  said  Martin, 
breaking  off  again,  "our  friond  in  the  rear,  of  course." 

She  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  bestowed  a  kind  glance 
upon  Mark,  which  he  brought  his  eyes  down  from  the  fog  to 
enwunter,  and  received  with  immense  satisfaction.  She  said 
in  his  hearing,  too,  that  he  was  a  good  sotil  and  a  merry 
creature,  and  would  l)e  faithful,  she  w;us  certain ;  commenda- 
tions which  Mr.  Ta])ley  inwardly  resolved  to  deserve,  froni 
such  li])S,  if  he  died  for  it. 

"  '  Now,  my  dear  Pinch.'  "  resumed  Martin,  proceeding 
with  liis  letter;  "  '  I  am  going  to  repose  great  trust  in  you, 
knowing    tlmt   I    may  do   so  with    perfect  reliance   on    yotir 
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honoiiT    and    secrecy,   and    having   nobody  else   just    now  to 
trust  in.'  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  say  that,  Martin." 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  Well !  I  '11  take  that  out.  It 's  i.erfectly 
true,  though." 

"  But  it  might  seem  ungracious,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  Pinch,"  said  Martin.  "There's  no 
occasion  to  stand  on  any  ceiemony  with  him.  However,  I  '11 
take  it  out,  as  you  wish  it,  and  make  the  full  stop  at  '  secrecy.' 
Very  well!  'I  shall  not  only' — this  is  the  letter  again,  you 
know." 

"  I  understand." 
■  "  '  I  shall  not  only  inclose  my  letters  to  the  young  lady  of 
whom  I  have  told  you,  to  your  charge,  to  be  forwarded  as  she 
may  request;  but  I  most  earnestly  commit  her,  the  young 
lady  herself,  to  your  care  and  regard,  in  the  event  of  your 
meeting  in  m.y  absence.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
probabilities  of  your  encoimtering  each  other — perhaps  very 
frequently — are  now  neither  remote  nor  few ;  and  although  in 
your  position  you  can  do  very  little  to  lessen  the  imeasiness  of 
hers,  I  trust  to  you  implicitly  to  do  that  much,  and  so  deserve 
the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  you.'  You  see,  my  dear 
Mary,"  said  Martin,  "  it  wiU  be  a  great  consolation  to  you  to 
have  anybody,  no  matter  how  simple,  with  whom  you  can 
speak  about  me  ;  and  the  very  first  time  you  talk  to  Pinch, 
you  '11  feel  at  once,  that  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  any 
embarrassment  or  hesitation  in  talking  to  him,  than  if  he 
were  an  old  woman." 

"However  that  may  be,"  she  returned,  smiling,  "he  is 
your  friend,  and  that  is  enough." 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  my  friend,"  said  Martin,  "certainly.  In 
fact,  I  have  told  him  in  so  many  words  that  we  '11  always  take 
notice  of  him,  and  protect  him :  and  it 's  a  good  trait  in  his 
character  that  he  's  grateful — very  grateful  indeed.  You  '11 
like  him  of  all  things,  my  love,  I  know.  You  'U  observe  very 
much  that 's  comical  and  old-fashioned  about  Pinch,  but  you 
needn't  mind  laughing  at  him ;  for  he  '11  not  care  about  it. 
He  'U  rather  like  it,  indeed  !" 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  put  that  to  the  test,  Martin." 

"  You  won't  if  you  can  help  it,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  you  '11  find  him  a  little  too  much  for  your  gravity. 
However  that 's  neither  here  nor  there,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
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tlie  letter;  which  ends  thus:  '  Knowinf?  that  I  need  not 
impress  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  oontidonco  upon  you  at 
any  greater  lengtli,  as  it  is  already  sufficiently  established  in 
your  mind,  I  will  only  say  in  bidding  you  farewell,  and 
looking  lurward  to  our  next  meeting,  that  I  shall  charge 
myself  from  this  time,  tlirough  all  changes  for  the  better,  with 
your  advancement  and  happiness,  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
You  may  rely  upon  that.  And  always  believe  me,  my  dear 
Tom  Pinch,  faitlifully  your  friend,  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  P.S.  I 
enclose  the  amount  which  you  so  kindly' — Oh,"  said  Martin, 
checking  himself,  and  folding  up  the  letter,  "that's 
nothing  I" 

At  this  crisis  Mark  Taploy  interposed,  with  an  apology  for 
remarking  that  the  clock  at  the  Horse  Guards  was  striking. 

"  ^^^lich  I  shouldn't  have  said  nothing  about,  sir,"  added 
Mark,  "  if  the  young  lady  hadn't  begged  me  to  be  particidar 
in  mentioning  it." 

"  I  did,"  said  Mary.  "Thank  you.  You  are  quite  right. 
In  another  minute  I  shall  be  ready  to  return.  We  have  time 
for  a  very  few  words  more,  dear  Martin,  and  although  I  had 
much  to  say,  it  must  remain  unsaid  until  the  happy  time  of 
our  next  meeting.  Heaven  send  it  may  come  speedily  and 
prosperously !     But  I  have  no  fear  of  that." 

"Fear!"  cried  Martin,  "^\^ay,  who  has?  TNTiat  are  a 
few  months  ?  ^\^lat  is  a  whole  year  ?  "When  I  come  gaily 
back,  with  a  road  through  life  hewn  out  before  me,  then 
indeed,  looking  back  upon  this  parting,  it  may  seem  a  dismal 
one.  But  now !  I  swear  I  wouldn't  have  it  happen  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  if  I  could :  for  then  I  should  be  less 
inclined  to  go,  and  less  impressed  with  the  necessity." 

"  Yes,  yes.     I  feel  that  too.     When  do  you  go?" 

"To-night.  We  leave  for  Liverpool  to-night.  A  vessel 
sails  from  that  port,  as  I  hear,  in  tlirce  days.  In  a  month, 
or  less,  we  .shtdl  l)e  there.  Why,  what's  a  month  I  How 
many  months  have  flo\vn  by  since  our  last  parting!" 

"  Long  to  look  back  upon,"  said  Mary,  echoing  his  cheerfiU 
tone.  "  but  nothing  in  tlieir  course  I" 

"  Xotliing  at  aU  I"  cried  Martin.  "  I  shall  have  change  of 
scene  and  change  of  place :  change  of  people,  change  of 
manners,  change  of  cares  and  hopes  !  Time  will  wear  wings 
indeed !  I  can  bear  anything,  so  that  I  have  swift  action, 
Mta-v." 
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Was  ho  tliinlvlng  solely  of  her  care  for  Lim,  wlibu  he  took 
so  little  heed  of  her  share  in  the  separation ;  of  her  quiet 
monotonous  endurance,  and  her  slow  anxiety  from  day  to  day: 
Was  there  nothing  jarring  and  discordant  even  in  his  tone  of 
courage,  ■vrith  this  one  note  *  self '  for  ever  audible,  however 
high  the  strain  ?  Not  in  her  ears.  It  had  been  better  other- 
wise, perhaps,  but  so  it  was.  She  heard  the  same  bold  spirit 
which  had  flimg  away  as  dross  all  gain  and  profit  for  her 
Bake,  making  light  of  peril  and  privation  that  she  might  be 
calm  and  happy  ;  and  she  heard  no  more.  That  heart  where 
self  has  found  no  place  and  raised  no  throne,  is  slow  to  recog- 
nise its  ugly  presence  when  it  looks  upon  it.  As  one  possessed 
of  an  evil  spirit  was  held  in  old  time  to  be  alone  conscious  of 
the  lurking  demon  in  the  breasts  of  other  men,  so  kindred 
vices  know  each  other  in  their  hiding-places  every  day,  when 
Virtue  is  incredulous  and  blind. 

"The  quarter's  gone!"  cried  Mr.  Tapley,  in  a  voice  of 
admonition. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  return  immediately,"  she  said.  "  One 
thing,  dear  Martin,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you.  You  entreated 
me  a  few  minutes  since  only  to  answer  what  you  asked  me  in 
reference  to  one  theme,  but  you  should  and  must  know — 
otherwise  I  could  not  be  at  ease — that  since  that  separation  of 
which  I  was  the  unhappy  occasion,  he  has  never  once  uttered 
your  name  ;  has  never  coupled  it,  or  any  faint  allusion  to  it, 
with  passion  or  reproach ;  and  has  never  abated  in  his  kind- 
ness to  me." 

"I  thank  him  for  that  last  act,"  said  Martin,  "and  for 
nothing  else.  Though  on  consideration  I  may  thank  him  for 
his  other  forbearance  also,  inasmuch  as  I  neither  expect  nor 
desire  that  he  will  mention  my  name  again.  He  may  once, 
perhaps — to  couple  it  "svith  reproach — in  his  will.  Let  him, 
if  he  please !  By  the  time  it  reaches  me,  he  will  be  in  his 
grave :   a  satire  on  his  own  anger,  God  help  him  !  " 

"Martin!  If  you  would  but  sometimes,  in  some  quiet 
hour ;  beside  the  winter  fire ;  in  the  summer  air ;  when  you 
hear  gentle  music,  or  think  of  Death,  or  Home,  or  Childhood ; 
if  you  would  at  such  a  season  resolve  to  think,  but  once  a 
month,  or  even  once  a  year,  of  him,  or  any  one  who  ever 
wronged  you,  you  would  forgive  him  in  your  heart,  I  know !" 

"  If  I  believed  that  to  be  true,  Mary,"  he  replied,  "  I  woidd 
resolve  at  no  such  time  to  bear  him  in  ray  mind  :   wishing  to 
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iii])are  mysolf  tlio  slmme  i)f  such  a  weakness.  I  was  not  Loru 
to  be  tlie  toy  and  puppet  of  any  man,  far  less  his ;  to  whose 
pleasure  and  caprice,  in  return  for  any  good  he  did  me,  my 
wliole  youth  was  sacrificed.  It  became  between  us  two  a  fair 
pxchange — a  barter — and  no  more :  and  there  is  no  sucli 
halauce  against  mo  that  I  ntMnl  tlirow  in  a  mawkish  forgiveness 
to  poise  the  scale.  lie  has  forbidden  all  mention  of  me  to 
you,  T  know,"  ho  added  hastily.      "  Come!     Has  he  not?" 

"That  was  long  ago,"  she  returned;  "immediately  after 
your  parting ;  before  you  had  left  the  house.  He  has  never 
done  so  since." 

"lie  has  never  done  so  since,  because  he  has  seen  no 
occasion,"  said  Martin  ;  "  but  that  is  of  little  consequence,  one 
way  or  other.  Let  all  allusion  to  him  betwet^n  you  and  me 
be  interdicted  from  this  time  forth.  And  therefore,  love —  " 
he  drew  her  quiclcly  to  him,  for  the  time  of  parting  had  now 
come — "  in  the  first  letter  that  3'ou  write  to  me  tlirough  the 
Post-office,  addressed  to  New  York ;  and  in  all  the  others  that 
you  send  through  Pinch ;  remember  he  has  no  existence,  but 
has  become  to  us  as  one  who  is  dead.  Now,  God  bless  you  I 
This  is  a  strange  place  for  such  a  meeting  and  such  a  parting ; 
but  our  next  meeting  shall  be  in  a  better,  and  our  next  and 
last  parting  in  a  worse." 

"  One  other  question,  Martin,  I  must  ask.  Have  you 
provided  money  for  this  journey  '?" 

"Have  I?"  cried  Martin;  it  might  have  been  in  his 
pride;  it  might  have  been  in  his  desire  to  set  her  mind  at 
ease:  "  Have  I  provided  money?  AVliy,  there's  a  question 
for  an  emigrant's  wife !  How  could  I  move  on  laud  or  sea 
without  it,  love?" 
"  I  mean,  enough." 

"  Enough  !  More  than  enougli.  Twenty  times  more  than 
enough.  A  pocket- ftdl.  Mark  and  I,  for  all  essential  ends, 
are  quite  as  rich  as  if  we  had  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  in  our 
baggage." 

"  The  half-hour's  a-going  I"   cried  Mr.  Tiipley. 
"  Good-bye  a  liunilred  times!"   cried  Mary,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

But  how  cold  tlie  comfort  in  Good-bye  !  Mark  Tajtley 
knew  it  perfeitly.  Perliaps  he  knew  it  from  his  reading, 
perhaps  from  liis  ex])erienco,  ])erh!ips  from  intuition.  It  is 
iuipossiblu  ti>  bay  ;  but  however  he  knew  it,   his  knowledj^ 
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instinctively  siig-gested  to  liim  tlie  wisest  course  of  proceeding 
that  any  man  could  have  adopted  uxider  the  circumstances. 
He  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  his  head  another  way.  In  doing  which,  he  in  a 
manner,  fenced  and  screened  the  lovers  into  a  corner  by  them- 
selves. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  but  Mark  had  an  undefined 
sensation  that  it  was  a  satisfactory  one  in  its  way.  Then 
Mary,  with  her  veil  lowered,  passed  him  with  a  quick  step,  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow.  She  stopped  once  more  before  the}- 
lost  that  corner ;  looked  back ;  and  waved  her  hand  to  Martin. 
He  made  a  start  towards  them  at  the  moment  as  if  he  had 
some  other  farewell  words  to  say ;  but  she  only  hurried  off 
the  faster,  and  Mr.  Tapley  followed  as  in  duty  bound. 

When  he  rejoined  Martin  again  in  his  own  chamber,  he 
found  that  gentleman  seated  moodily  before  the  dusty  grate, 
with  his  two  feet  on  the  fender,  his  two  elbows  on  tis  knees, 
and  his  chin  supported  in  a  not  very  ornamental  manner,  on 
the  palms  of  his  hands. 

"WeU,  Mark?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mark,  taking  a  long  breath,  "I  see  the 
young  lady  safe  home,  and  I  feel  pretty  comfortable  after  it. 
She  sent  a  lot  of  kind  words,  sir,  and  this,"  handing  him  a 
ring,  "  for  a  parting  keepsake." 

"Diamonds!"  said  Martin,  kissing  it — let  lis  do  him 
justice,  it  was  for  her  sake ;  not  for  theirs — and  pvitting  it  on 
his  little  finger.  "  Splendid  diamonds.  My  grandfather  is  a 
singular  character,  Mark.  He  must  have  given  her  this, 
now." 

Mark  Tapley  knew  as  well  that  she  had  bought  it,  to  the 
end  that  that  unconscious  speaker  might  carry  some  article  of 
sterling  value  with  him  in  his  necessity,  as  he  knew  that  it 
was  day,  and  not  night.  Though  he  had  no  more  acqiiaint- 
ance  of  his  own  knowledge  with  the  history  of  the  glittering 
trinket  on  INIartin's  outspread  finger,  than  Martin  himself  had, 
he  was  as  certain  that  in  its  piu'chase  she  had  expended  her 
whole  stock  of  hoarded  money,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  paid  down 
coin  by  coin.  Her  lover's  strange  obtuseness  in  relation  to  this 
little  incident,  promptly  suggested  to  Mark's  mind  its  real 
cause  and  root ;  and  from  that  moment  he  had  a  clear  and 
perfect  insight  into  the  one  absorbing  principle  of  IMartin's 
character. 
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"  She  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,"  eaid 
Martin,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  at  the  ashes  in  th»» 
Btove,  as  if  in  resumption  of  some  former  thoughts.  "  Well 
worthy  of  them.  No  riches," — here  he  stroked  his  chin,  and 
mused — "could  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  such  ;i 
nature.  Not  to  mention  that  in  gaining  her  affection,  I  have 
followed  the  bent  of  my  own  wishes,  and  baulked  the  selfi.'ili 
schemes  of  others  who  had  no  right  to  form  them.  She  is 
quite  worthy — more  than  worthy — of  the  sacrifices  I  have 
made.     Yes,  she  is.     No  doubt  of  it." 

These  ruminations  might  or  might  not  have  reached  Mark 
Fapley  ;  for  though  they  were  by  no  means  addressed  to  him, 
yet  they  weni  softly  uttered.  In  any  case,  he  stood  there, 
watching  Martin,  with  an  indescribable  and  most  involved 
expression  on  his  visage,  imtil  that  young  man  roused  him  sell 
and  looked  towards  him  ;  when  he  turned  away,  as  being 
suddenly  intent  on  certain  preparations  for  the  journey,  and, 
^\ith(nit  giving  vent  to  any  articulate  sound,  smiled  with 
surpassing  ghastliness,  and  seemed  by  a  twist  of  his  featuref 
and  a  motion  of  his  lips,  to  release  himself  of  this  word  : 

"  Jolly !  " 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

THE    BURDEN    WHEREOF,    IS    HAIL    COLOMBIA! 

A  r>AiiK  and  dreary  night ;  people  nestling  in  their  beds 
or  circling  late  about  the  fire ;  Want,  colder  than  CharitN-, 
shivering  at  the  street  comers ;  church-towers  humming  with 
the  faint  vibration  of  their  own  tongues,  but  newly  i<^sting 
fi"ora  the  ghostly  preachment  '  One  ! '  The  earth  covered  with 
a  sable  pall  as  for  the  burial  of  yesterday ;  the  clumps  of 
dark  trees,  its  giant  plumes  of  funeral  feathers,  waving  sadly 
to  and  fro  :  all  hushed,  all  noiseless,  and  in  deep  repose,  save 
the  swift  clouds  that  skim  across  the  moon,  and  the  cautious 
wind,  as,  creeping  after  them  upon  the  ground,  it  stops  to 
listen,  and  goes  rustling  on,  and  stops  again,  and  follows,  like 
a  savage  on  the  trail. 

^\^^ithe^  go  the  clouds  and  wind,  so  eagerly  ?  If,  like 
guilty  spirits,  they  repair  to  some  dread  conference  with 
powers  like  themselves,  in  what  wild  region  do  the  elements 
hold  council,  or  where  unbend  in  terrible  disport  ? 

Here  !  Free  from  that  cramped  prison  called  the  earth,  and 
out  upon  the  waste  of  waters.  Here,  roaring,  raging,  shriek- 
ing, howling,  all  night  long.  Hither  come  the  sounding  voices 
from  the  caverns  on  the  coast  of  that  small  island,  sleeping, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  so  quietly  in  the  midst  of  angry 
waves ;  and  hither,  to  meet  them,  rush  the  blasts  from 
unknown  desert  places  of  the  world.  Here,  in  the  fury  of 
their  unchecked  liberty,  they  storm  and  buffet  ^vith  each  other, 
until  the  sea,  lashed  into  passion  like  their  own,  leaps  up,  in 
ravings  mightier  than  theirs,  and  the  whole  scene  is  madness. 

On,  on,  on,  over  the  countless  miles  of  angry  space  roll  the 
long  heaving  billows.  Mountains  and  caves  are  here,  and 
yet  are  not ;  for  what  is  now  the  one,  is  now  the  other ;  then 
all  is  but  a  boiling  heap  of  rushing  water.  Pursuit,  and 
flight,  and  mad  return  of  wave  on  wave,  and  savage  struggle, 
ending  in  a  spouting-up  of  foam  that  wliitens  the  black  night; 
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incessant  change  of  place,  and  form,  and  hue ;  constancy  in 
notliiiig,  but  eternal  strife;  on,  on,  on,  they  roll,  and  darker 
jj-rows  tlie  night,  and  louder  howl  the  winds,  and  more 
clamorous  and  fierce  heconie  the  million  voices  in  the  sea,  when 
the  wild  cry  goes  forth  upon  tlie  storm  "  A  ship !  " 

Onward  she  comes,  in  gallant  combat  with  the  elements, 
her  tall  masts  trembling,  and  her  timbers  starting  on  the 
strain ;  onward  she  comes,  now  high  upon  the  curling  billows, 
now  low  down  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea,  as  hiding  for  the 
momcTit  ft\)m  its  fury ;  and  every  storm- voice  in  the  air  and 
water,  cries  more  loudly  yet,  "  A  ship  !  " 

Still  she  comes  striving  on :  and  at  her  boldness  and  the 
spreading  ciy,  the  angry  waves  rise  up  above  each  other's 
lioary  heads  to  look;  and  round  about  the  vessel,  far  as  the 
mariners  on  her  decks  can  pierce  into  the  gloom,  they  press 
upon  her,  forcing  each  other  down,  and  starting  up,  and 
rushing  forward  from  afar,  in  dreadful  curiosity.  High  over 
lier  they  break ;  and  round  her  surge  and  roar ;  and  giN^ing 
place  to  others,  moaningly  depart,  and  dash  themselves  to 
fragments  in  their  baffled  anger  :  still  she  comes  onward 
bravely.  And  though  the  eager  multitude  crowd  thick  and 
fast  upon  her  all  the  night,  and  dawn  of  day  discovers  the 
imtiriug  train  yet  bearing  down  upon  the  ship  in  an  eternity 
( if  troubled  water,  onward  she  comes,  with  dim  Lights  burning 
in  her  hull,  and  people  there,  asleep  :  as  if  no  deadly  element 
were  peering  in  at  every  seam  and  chink,  and  no  drowned 
seaman's  grave,  with  but  a  plank  to  cover  it,  were  ya-wiiing 
in  the  unfiithomable  depths  below. 

Among  these  sleeping  voyagers  were  ^Martin  and  Mark 
Tapley,  who,  rocked  into  a  heavy  drowsiness  by  the  tmac- 
customed  motion,  were  as  insensible  to  the  foul  air  in  which 
they  lay,  as  to  the  iiproar  without.  It  was  broad  day,  when 
the  latter  awoke  with  a  dim  idea  that  he  v\a3  dreaming  of 
haWng  gone  to  sleep  in  a  four-post  bedstead  which  had  turned 
bottom  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  night.  There  was  more 
rea.son  in  this  too,  than  in  the  roasting  of  eggs  ;  for  tlio  first 
ol)ject8  Mr.  Tapley  recognised  when  he  opened  his  eyes  were 
his  own  heels — looking  down  at  him,  as  he  afterwards 
observed,  from  a  nearly  perpendicidar  elevation. 

"Well!"  said  Mark,  getting  himself  into  a  sitting  posture, 
after  various  ineflfctuul  struggles  VA-ith  the  rolling  of  the  sliip. 
"  Tliia  is  tlie  first  time  as  ever  I  stcod  on  mv  head  all  night." 
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**  You  shouldn't  go  to  sleep  upon  the  ground  with,  yonr  head 
to  leeward,  then,"  growled  a  man  in  one  of  the  berths. 

"  With  my  head  to  where  ?  "  asked  Mark. 

The  man  repeated  his  previous  sentiment. 

"No.  I  won't  another  time,"  said  Mark,  "when  1  know 
whereabouts  on  the  map  that  country  is.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  can  give  you  a  better  piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  nor  any 
other  friend  of  mine  never  go  to  sleep  with  his  head  in  a 
ship,  any  more." 

The  man  gave  a  grunt  of  discontented  acquiescence,  turned 
over  in  his  berth,  and  drew  liis  blanket  over  his  head. 
.  "  — For,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  pursuing  the  theme  by  way  of 
soliloquy,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  "  the  sea  is  as  nonsensical  a 
thing  as  any  going.  It  never  knows  what  to  do  with  itself. 
It  hasn't  got  no  employment  for  its  mind,  and  is  always  in  a 
state  of  vacancy.  Like  them  Polar  bears  in  the  wild-beast- 
shows  as  is  constantly  a  nodding  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
it  never  can  be  quiet.  Which  is  entu-ely  owing  to  its 
uncommon  stupidity." 

"  Is  that  you,  Mark  ?  "  asked  a  faint  voice  from  another 
berth. 

"  It 's  as  much  of  me  as  is  left,  sir,  after  a  fortnight  of  this 
work,"  Mr.  Tapley  replied.  "  What  with  leading  the  life  oi 
a  fly,  ever  since  I  've  been  aboard — for  I  've  been  perpetually 
holding-on  to  something  or  other,  in  a  upside-down  position 
— what  with  that,  sir,  and  putting  a  very  Kttle  into  layself, 
and  taking  a  good  deal  out  of  yourself,  there  an't  too  much  of 
me  to  swear  by.  How  do  you  find  youi'self  thir  morning, 
8ir?" 

"Very  miserable,"  said  Martin,  with  a  peevish  groan 
"  Ugh  !     Tliis  is  wretched,  indeed !  " 

"  Creditable,"  muttered  Mark,  pressing  one  hand  upon  his 
aching  head  and  looking  round  him  with  a  rueful  grin 
"  That 's  the  great  comfort.  It  is  creditable  to  keep  up  one's 
spirits  here.     Virtue  's  its  own  reward.     So  's  jollity." 

Mark  was  so  iiw  right,  tliat  unquestionably  any  man  who 
retained  his  cheerfulness  among  the  steerage  accommodations 
of  that  noble  and  fast-sailing  line-of-packet  ship,  "  The 
Screw,"  was  solely  indebted  to  his  own  resources,  and  shipped 
his  good  humoiu",  like  his  provisions,  without  any  contribution 
or  assistance  from  the  owners.  A  dark,  low,  stifling  cabin, 
surrounded    by  berths    aU.    filled    to    overflowing  with    men. 
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w omen,  and  tliiMien,  in  various  stages  of  sickness  and  misery, 
is  not  tlie  liveliest  plate  of  assemltly  at  any  time ;  Liit  when  it 
is  so  crowded  (as  the  steerage  cabin  of  the  "Screw"  was, 
every  passage  out),  that  mattresses  and  beds  are  heaped  upon 
tlie  floor,  to  the  extinction  of  everything  like  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, and  decency,  it  is  liable  to  operate  not  only  as  a  pretty 
strong  barrier  against  amiability  of  temper,  but  as  a  positive 
encourager  of  selfish  and  rougli  humours.  Mark  felt  this,  as 
he  sat  looking  about  him  ;   and  his  spirits  rose  proportionately. 

There  were  English  people,  Iri.sh  people,  Welsh  people,  and 
Scotch  people  there ;  all  with  their  little  store  of  coarse  food 
and  shabby  clothes ;  and  nearly  all,  with  their  families  of 
ihildi-en.  There  were  cliildren  of  all  ages;  from  the  baby  at 
the  breast,  to  the  slattem-girl  who  was  as  much  a  grown 
woman  as  her  mother.  Every  kind  of  domestic  suffering  that 
is  bred  in  poverty,  illness,  banishment,  sorrow,  and  long  travel 
in  bad  weather,  was  crammed  into  the  little  space ;  and  yet 
was  there  infinitely  less  of  complaint  and  queruloiisness,  and 
infinitely  more  of  mutual  assistance  and  general  kindness  to  be 
found  in  that  unwholesome  ai'k,  than  in  many  brilliant  ball- 
rooms. 

Mark  looked  about  him  wistfully,  and  his  face  brightened 
as  he  looked.  Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a 
sick  child,  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro,  in  arms  hardly  more 
wasted  than  its  ovm  young  limbs ;  here  a  poor  woman  with  an 
infant  in  her  lap,  mended  another  little  creature's  clothes,  and 
(juieted  another  who  was  creeping  up  about  her  from  their 
scanty  bed  upon  the  floor.  Here  were  old  men  awkwardly 
engaged  in  little  household  ofiices,  wherein  they  would  have 
been  ridiculous  but  fbr  their  good-will  and  kind  purpose ;  and 
hei-e  were  swarthy  fellows — giants  in  their  way — doing  such 
little  acts  of  tenderness  for  those  about  them,  as  might  have 
belonged  to  gentlest-hearted  dwarfs.  The  very  idiot  in  the 
comer  who  sat  mowing  there,  all  day,  had  his  facult}-  of  imita- 
tion roused  by  what  he  saw  about  him ;  and  snapped  his 
fingers,  to  amuse  a  crjdng  child. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Mark,  nodding  to  a  woman  who  was 
dressing  her  three  children  at  no  great  distance  from  him — 
and  the  grin  upon  liis  face  had  by  this  time  spread  from  ear 
to  ear — "  Hand  over  one  of  them  young  tins  according  to 
custom." 

"I  wish  you'd  get  breakfast,  Mark,  instead  of  worrj-ing 
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with  people  who  don't  belong  to  you,"  observed  Martin, 
petulantly. 

"AU  right,"  said  Mark.  "  She'R  do  that.  It's  a  fair 
division  of  labour,  sir.  I  wash  her  boys,  and  she  makes 
our  tea.  I  never  could  make  tea,  but  any  one  can  wash  a 
boy." 

The  woman,  who  was  deKcate  and  ill,  felt  and  understood 
his  kindness,  as  well  she  might,  for  she  had  been  covered 
every  night  with  his  great-coat,  while  he  had  had  for  his  own 
bed  the  bare  boards  and  a  rug.  But,  Martin,  who  seldom  got 
up  or  looked  about  him,  was  quite  incensed  by  the  folly  of 
this  speech,  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  by  an  impatient 
■groan. 

"  So  it  is,  certainly,"  said  Mark,  brushing  the  child's  hair 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  a  barber. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  now  ?"   asked  Martin. 

"  "VVliat  you  said,"  replied  Mark;  "or  what  you  meant, 
when  you  gave  that  there  dismal  vent  to  your  feelings.  I 
quite  go  along  with  it,  sir.     It  is  very  hard  upon  her." 

"  IMaking  the  voyage  by  herself  along  with  these  young 
impediments  here,  and  going  such  a  way  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year  to  join  her  husband.  If  you  don't  want  to  be  driven  mad 
with  yellow  soap  in  your  eye,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Tapley  to 
the  second  lu'chin,  who  was  by  this  time  under  his  hands  at 
the  basin,  "you'd  better  shut  it." 

"  ^\Tiere  does  she  join  her  husband?"  asked  Martin, 
yawning. 

"  ^^^Iy,  I  'm  very  much  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Tapl'^y,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  she  don't  know.  I  hope  she  majTi't  miss  him. 
But  she  sent  her  last  letter  by  hand,  and  it  don't  seem  to  have 
been  very  clearly  understood  between  'era  without  it,  and  if 
she  don't  see  him  a  waving  his  pocket-hankerchief  on  the 
shore,  like  a  pictur  out  of  a  song-book,  my  opinion  is,  she  '11 
break  her  heart." 

"  Why,  how,  in  Folly's  name,  does  the  woman  come  to 
be  on  board  ship  on  such  a  wild-goose  venture  I "  cried 
Martin. 

Mr.  Tapley  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he  lay  prostrate 
in  his  berth,  and  then  said,  very  quietly, 

"  Ah  !  How,  indeed  !  I  can't  think  !  He  's  been  away 
from  her,  for  two  year ;  she 's  been  very  poor  and  lonely  m 
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her  own  country  ;  and  has  always  been  a  locking  forward  to 
met^tinjjf  liim.  It 's  vorv  strange  she  should  1)0  here.  Quite 
Hmazing  I  A  little  mad,  perhaps !  ITiere  can't  be  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  it." 

Martin  was  too  far  gone  in  the  lassitude  of  sea-sickness  to 
make  any  repl}*  to  these  words,  or  even  to  attend  to  them  as 
they  were  spoken.  And  the  subject  of  their  discourse  return- 
ing at  this  crisis  with  some  hot  tea,  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
any  resumption  of  tlie  theme  by  Mr.  Tapley ;  who,  when  the 
meal  was  over  and  he  had  adjusted  Martin's  bed,  went  up  on 
deck  to  wash  the  breakfast  sor^^ce,  wliich  consisted  of  two 
half-pint  tin  mugs,  and  a  shaving-pot  of  the  same  metal. 

It  is  due  to  Mark  Tapley  to  state,  that  he  suffered  at  least 
as  much  from  sea-sickness  as  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  on 
board  ;  and  that  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  knocking  himself 
about  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  losing  liis  legs  at  ever}' 
lurch  of  the  ship.  But  resolved,  in  his  usual  phrase,  to  "  come 
out  strong"  imder  disadvantageous  circumstances,  he  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  steerage,  and  made  no  more  of  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  a  facetious  conversation  to  go  away  and  be 
excessively  ill  by  himself,  and  afterwards  come  back  in  the 
very  best  and  gayest  of  tempers  to  resume  it,  than  if  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  the  commonest  in  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  said  tliat  as  liis  illness  wore  off,  his  cheerful- 
ness and  good-nature  increased,  because  they  would  hardly 
admit  of  augmentation  ;  but  liis  usefidness  among  the  weaker 
members  of  the  party  was  much  enlarged ;  and  at  all  times 
and  seasons  tliere  he  was  exerting  it.  If  a  gleam  of  sun  shone 
out  of  the  dark  sky,  down  Mark  tumbled  into  tlie  cabin,  and 
presently  up  he  came  again  with  a  woman  in  his  arms,  or 
half-a-dozen  children,  or  a  man,  or  a  bed,  or  a  saucepan,  or  a 
])asket,  or  something  animate  or  inanimate,  that  he  thought 
would  be  the  l)etter  for  tlie  air.  If  an  hour  or  two  of  fine 
weather  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  tempted  those  who  seldom 
or  never  came  on  deck  at  other  times,  to  crawl  into  the  long- 
boat, or  lie  dowTi  upon  the  spare  spars,  and  try  to  eat,  there, 
in  the  centre  of  the  gi'ou]!,  was  Mr.  Tajtlev,  handing  about 
salt  beef  and  biscuit,  or  dispensing  tastes  of  grog,  or  cutting 
up  the  children's  j)ro-\'isions  with  his  pocket-knife,  for  tliiir 
greater  ease  and  comfort,  or  reading  aloud  from  a  venerable 
newspaper,  or  singing  some  roaring  old  song  to  a  select  party. 
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or  writing  the  begirmiugs  of  letters  to  their  friends  at  home 
for  people  who  couldn't  Tsi-ite,  or  cracking  jokes  with  the  crew, 
or  nearly  getting  blown  over  the  side,  or  emerging  half- 
drowned,  from  a  shower  of  spray,  or  lending  a  hand  some- 
where or  other :  but  always  doing  something  for  the  general 
entertainment.  At  night,  when  the  cooking-fire  was  lighted 
on  the  deck,  and  the  driving  sparks  that  flew  among  the 
rigging,  and  the  cloud  of  sails,  seemed  to  menace  the  ship 
with  certain  annihilation  by  fire,  in  case  the  elements  of  air 
and  water  failed  to  compass  her  destruction ;  there,  again,  was 
Mr.  Tapley,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  shirt-sleeves  turned  up  to 
his  elbows,  doing  all  kinds  of  culinary  offices ;  compounding 
the  strangest  dishes  ;  recognised  by  every  one  as  an  established 
authority ;  and  helping  aU  parties  to  achieve  something,  which 
left  to  themselves,  they  never  coidd  have  done,  and  never 
would  have  dreamed  of.  In  short,  there  never  was  a  more 
popular  character  than  Mark  Tapley  became,  on  board  that 
noble  and  fast-sailing  line-of-packet  ship,  the  Screw ;  and  he 
attained  at  last  to  such  a  pitch  of  universal  admiration,  that  he 
began  to  have  grave  doubts  within  himself  whether  a  man 
might  reasonably  claim  any  credit  for  being  jolly  under  such 
exciting  circumstances. 

"  If  this  was  going  to  last,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  "  there  'd  be 
no  great  difference  as  I  can  perceive,  between  the  Screw  and 
the  Dragon.  I  never  am  to  get  any  credit,  I  think.  I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  the  Fates  is  determined  to  make  the  world 
easy  to  me." 

"Well,  Mark,"  said  Martin,  near  whose  berth  he  had 
ruminated  to  this  effect.      "  When  will  this  be  over  ?  " 

"Another  week,  they  say,  sir,"  returned  Mark,  "will  most 
Likely  bring  us  into  port.  The  ship 's  a  going  along  at 
present,  as  sensible  as  a  ship  can,  sir;  though  I  don't  mean 
to  say  as  that's  any  very  high  praise." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is,  indeed,"  groaned  Martin. 

"You'd  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  sir,  if  you  was  to  turn 
out,"  observed  Mark. 

"  And  be  seen  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  after 
deck,"   returned  Martin,  Avith  a  scomfid  emphasis  upon  the 
words,  "  mingKng  with  the  beggarly  crowd  that  are  stowed 
away  in  this  vile  hole.      I  should  be  greatly  the  better  for 
that,  no  doubt !  " 

"  I  'm  thaiikfiJ  that  I  can't  say  from  my  own  experience 
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■what  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  may  be,"  said  Mark,  "  but 
I  should  have  thouglit,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  would  feel  a  deal 
more  imcomfortable  do\vn  here,  than  up  in  the  fresh  air, 
especially  wlien  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  after-cabin 
know  just  as  much  about  him,  as  he  does  about  them,  and  are 
likely  to  trouble  their  lioads  about  liim  in  the  same  proportion. 
I  slunild  have  thought  that,  certainly." 

"I  teU  you,  then,"  rejoined  Martin,  "you  would  have 
thought  wrong,  and  do  think  -^Tong." 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  said  Mark,  with  imperturbable  good 
temper.      "  I  often  do." 

"As  to  Mng  here,"  cried  Martin,  raising  himself  on  liis 
elbow,  and  looking  angrily  at  his  follower.  "  Do  you  suppose 
it 's  a  pleasure  to  lie  here  ?  " 

"All  the  madhouses  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Tapley, 
"couldn't  produce  such  a  maniac  as  the  man  must  be  who 
could  tliink  that." 

"  Then  why  are  you  for  ever  goading  and  urging  me  to 
get  up?"  asked  Martin.  "I  lie  hero  because  I  don't  Avish 
to  be  recognised,  in  the  better  days  to  which  I  aspire,  by  any 
purse-proud  citizen,  as  the  man  who  came  over  with  him 
among  the  steerage  passengers.  I  lie  here,  because  I  wish  to 
conceal  my  circiimstances  and  myself,  and  not  to  arrive  in  a 
new  world  badged  and  ticketed  as  an  utterly  poverty-stricken 
man.  If  I  coidd  have  afforded  a  passage  in  the  after-cabin,  I 
should  have  held  up  my  head  with  the  rest.  As  I  coidiln't,  I 
hide  it.      Do  you  imdorstand  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  ^lark.  "  I  didn't  know  you 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  as  tliis  comes  to." 

"  Of  course  j'ou  didn't  know,"  returned  his  master.  "How 
should  you  know,  \mless  I  told  you  ?  It 's  no  trial  to  you, 
Mark,  to  make  yourself  comfortable  and  to  bustle  about. 
It 's  as  natural  for  you  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances  a.s  it 
is  for  me  not  to  do  so.  ^^^w,  you  don't  suppose  tliere  is  a 
living  creature  in  this  sliip  wlio  can  by  possibility  have  lialf 
so  much  to  imdergo  on  board  of  her  as  /  have  ?  Do  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  sitting  upright  in  his  berth  and  looking  at  Mark, 
vdih  an  expression  of  great  earnestness  not  unmixed  with 
wonder. 

Mark  twisted  his  face  into  a  tii;lit  knot,  and  witli  liis  liead 
ver}'  much  on  one  sido  ponili^rcd  upon  this  (juestiou  as  if  he 
felt  it  an  extremely  dilficidt  onu  to  answer.      He  was  reheved 
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from  his  embarrassment  by  Martiu  himself,  who  said,  as  he 
stretched  himself  upon  his  back  again  and  resumed  the  book 
he  had  been  reading  : 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  my  putting  such  a  case  to  you, 
when  the  very  essence  of  what  I  have  been  sajing,  is.  that 
you  cannot  by  possibility  understand  it !  Make  me  a  little 
brandy-and- water — cold  and  very  weak — and  give  me  a 
biscuit,  and  teU  your  friend,  who  is  a  nearer  neighboxir  oi 
ours  than  I  could  wish,  to  try  and  keep  her  children  a  Kttle 
quieter  to-night  than  she  did  last  night ;  that 's  a  good 
feUow." 

Mr.  Tapley  set  himself  to  obey  these  orders  with  great 
alacrit}^,  and  pending  their  execution,  it  may  be  presumed 
his  flagging  spirits  revived :  inasmuch  as  he  several  times 
observed,  below  his  breath,  that  in  respect  of  its  power  of  im'- 
parting  a  credit  to  jollity,  the  Screw  unquestionably  had  some 
decided  advantages  over  the  Dragon.  He  also  remarked, 
that  it  was  a  high  gratification  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  woidd 
carry  its  main  excellence  ashore  with  him,  and  have  it  con- 
stantly beside  him  wherever  he  went ;  but  what  he  meant  by 
these  consolatory  thoughts  he  did  not  explain. 

And  now  a  general  excitement  began  to  prevail  on  board ; 
and  various  predictions  relative  to  the  precise  day,  and  even 
the  precise  hour  at  wliich  they  would  reach  New  York,  were 
fi'eely  broached.  There  was  infinitely  more  crowding  on 
deck  and  looking  over  the  ship's  side  than  there  had  been 
before ;  and  an  epidemic  broke  out  for  packing  up  things 
every  morning,  which  required  unpacking  again  every  night. 
Those  who  had  any  letters  to  deHver,  or  any  friends  to  meet, 
or  any  settled  plans  of  going  anywhere  or  doing  an}-thing, 
discussed  their  prospects  a  hundred  times  a  day ;  and  as  this 
class  of  passengers  was  very  smtiU,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  had  no  prospects  whatever  was  very  large,  there  were 
plenty  of  listeners  and  few  talkers.  Those  who  had  been  ill 
all  along,  got  well  now,  and  those  who  had  been  •«-ell  got 
Itetter.  An  American  gentleman  in  the  after-cabin,  who  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  fur  and  oilskin  the  whole  passage,  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  a  very  shiny,  tall,  black  hat,  and  con- 
stantly overhauled  a  veiy  little  valise  of  pale  leather,  which 
contained  his  clothes,  linen,  brushes,  shaving  apparatus,  books, 
trinkets,  and  other  baggage.  He  likewise  stuck  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets,  and  w;dked  the  deck  with  his  nostrils 
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dilat-ed.  as  alrcadv  inhaling  the  air  of  Froodoin  wliich  carries 
death  to  all  tyrants,  and  can  never  (under  any  circumstances 
worth  mentioning)  be  breathed  by  slaves.  An  English  gen 
tleman  avIio  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  run  away  from 
a  bank,  with  something  in  his  possession  belonging  to  its 
strong  box  besides  the  key,  grew  eloquent  upon  the  subject 
of  the  rights  of  man,  and  hummed  the  Marseillaise  Hymn 
constantly.  In  a  word,  one  gi'eat  sensation  pei-vaded  the 
whole  ship,  and  the  soil  of  America  lay  close  before  them  :  so 
close  at  last,  that,  upon  a  certain  starlight  night,  they  took  a 
pilot  on  board,  and  ■\\-ithin  a  few  hours  afterwards  lay  to  until 
the  morning,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  steam-boat  in  which 
the  passengers  were  to  be  conveyed  ashore. 

Oif  she  came,  soon  after  it  was  light  next  morning,  and, 
lying  alongside  an  hoiir  or  more — dm-ing  wliich  period  her 
very  firemen  were  objects  of  hardly  less  interest  and  cm-iosity, 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  angels,  good  or  bad — took  aU 
her  living  freight  aboard.  Among  them,  Mark,  who  still  had 
his  fr'iend  and  her  three  children  under  his  close  protection  ; 
and  Martin,  who  had  once  more  dressed  himself  in  his  usual 
attire,  but  wore  a  soiled,  old  cloak  above  his  ordinary  dothes, 
until  such  time  as  he  should  separate  for  ever  from  his  late 
companions. 

The  steamer — which,  with  its  macliinery  on  deck,  looked, 
as  it  worked  its  long  slim  legs,  like  some  enormously  magni- 
fied insect  or  antediluvian  monster — dashed  at  great  speed  up 
a  beautiful  bay  :  and  presently  they  saw  some  heights,  and 
islands,  and  a  long,  flat,  straggling  city. 

"And  this,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  looking  far  ahead,  "is  the 
Land  of  Libert}-,  is  it  ?  Veiy  well.  I  'm  agreeable.  Any 
lajid  will  do  for  me  after  so  much  water  I  " 
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CHAPTEIR  XVI. 

Martin  disembarks  from  that  nohle  and  fast-sailing  line-of-packet 
ship,  the  screw,  at  the  pokt  of  new  york,  in  the  unitfb 
states  of  america.  he  makes  some  acquaintances,  and  dines  at 
a  boaeding-h'juse.     the  particulars  of  those  transactions. 

Some  trifling  excitement  prevailed  upon  the  very  brink  and 
margin  of  the  land  of  liberty;  for  an  alderman  bad  been 
elected  tbe  day  before  ;  and  Party  Feeling  naturally  running 
rather  high  on  such  an  exciting  occasion,  the  friends  of  the 
disappointed  candidate  had  found  it  necessary  to  assert  the 
great  principles  of  Purity  of  Election  and  Freedom  of  Opinion 
by  breaking  a  few  legs  and  arms,  and  furthermore  pursuing 
one  obnoxious  gentleman  through  the  streets  with  the  design 
of  slitting  his  nose.  These  good-humoiu'ed  little  outbursts  of 
the  popular  fancy  were  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  create  any  great  stir,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  night ; 
but  they  found  fi'esh  life  and  notoriety  in  the  breath  of  the 
news-boys,  who  not  only  proclaimed  them  "^dth  shrill  yells  in 
all  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the  town,  upon  the  wharves 
and  among  the  shipping,  but  on  the  deck  and  down  in  the 
cabins  of  the  steam-boat ;  which,  before  she  touched  the  shore, 
was  boarded  and  overrun  by  a  legion  of  those  young  citizens. 

"Here's  this  morning's  New  York  Sewer  1 "  cried  one. 
"  Here  's  this  morning's  New  York  Stabber  !  Here  's  the 
New  York  Family  Spy !  Here 's  the  New  York  Private 
Listener  !  Here  's  the  New  York  Peeper !  Here  's  the  New 
York  Plunderer  !  Here  's  the  New  York  Keyhole  Reporter  ! 
Here  's  the  New  York  Rowdy  Journal !  Here  's  all  the  New 
York  papers  !  Here  's  full  particulars  of  the  patriotic  loco- 
foco  movement  yesterday,  in  which  the  wliigs  was  so  chawed 
up  ;  and  tlie  last  Alabama  gouging  case ;  and  the  interesting 
Arkansas  dooel  with  Bowie  knives ;  and  all  the  Pohtical, 
Commercial,  and  Fashionable  News.  Here  they  are  !  Here 
they  are  I     Here  's  the  papers,  here  's  the  papers  '  " 
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"  Here 's  the  Sewer  !"  cried  another.  "Here's  the  New 
York  Sewer !  Here  's  some  of  the  twelfth  thousand  of  to- 
day's Sewer,  with  the  best  accounts  of  tlio  markets,  and  all 
the  shipping  news,  and  four  whole  c<jlumns  of  country  corre- 
spondence, and  a  fidl  account  of  the  Ball  at  Mrs.  ^\^lite's  last 
night,  where  all  the  beautv'  and  fashion  of  New  York  was 
assembled ;  witli  the  Sewer's  o\\"n  particulars  of  the  j^rivate 
lives  of  all  tlie  ladies  tliat  M-as  there !  Here  's  the  Sewer  I 
Here  's  some  of  the  twelftli  thousand  of  the  New  York  Sewer  1 
Here's  the  Sewer's  exposure  of  the  Wall  Street  Gang,  and  the 
Sewer's  exposure  of  the  Washington  Gang,  and  the  Sewer's 
exclusive  account  of  a  flagrant  act  of  dishonesty  committed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  was  eight  years  old ;  now 
communicated,  at  a  great  expense,  by  his  own  nurse.  Here  's 
the  Sewer !  Here 's  the  New  York  Sewer,  in  its  twelfth 
thousand,  with  a  wliole  column  of  New  Yorkers  to  be  shown 
up,  and  all  their  names  printed  !  Here  's  the  Sewer's  article 
upon  the  Judge  that  tried  him,  day  afore  yesterday,  for  libel, 
and  the  Sewer's  tribute  to  the  independent  Jury  that  didn't 
convict  him,  and  the  Sewer's  account  of  what  they  might  have 
expected  if  they  had  !  Here  's  the  Sewer,  here 's  the  Sewer  I 
Here  's  the  wide-awake  Sewer  ;  always  on  the  look-out ;  the 
leading  Journal  of  the  United  States,  now  in  its  twelfth 
thousand,  and  still  a  printing  off: — Here's  the  New  York 
Sewer  !  " 

"  It  is  in  such  enlightened  means,"  said  a  voice  almost  iu 
Martin's  ear,  "that  the  bubbling  passions  of  my  coimtry  find 
a  vent." 

Martin  turned  involuntarily,  and  saw,  standing  close  at  his 
side,  a  sallow  gentleman,  with  sunken  cheeks,  black  hair, 
small  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  singular  expression  hovering 
about  that  region  of  his  face,  wluch  was  not  a  frown,  nor  a 
leer,  and  yet  might  have  been  mistaken  at  the  first  glance  for 
either.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult,  on  a  much  closer 
acquaintance,  to  describe  it  in  any  more  satisfactory  terms 
than  as  a  mixed  expression  of  vulgar  cunning  and  conceit. 
This  gentleman  wore  a  rather  broiid-l)riiumed  hat  for  the 
great^^r  wisdom  of  liis  appearance ;  and  had  his  arms  folded 
for  the  greater  improssiveness  of  his  attitude.  He  was  some- 
wliat  shalibily  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  reaching  nearly  to  his 
ankles,  short  loose  trousers  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  faded 
buff  waistcoat,  through  which  a  discoloured  shirt- frill  strugglixl 
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to  force  itself  into  notice,  as  asserting  an  equality  of  civil  rights  ~ 
with  the  other  portions  of  his  dress,  and  maintaining  a  decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  its  own  account.  His  feet,  whicli 
were  of  unusually  large  proportions,  were  leisurely  crossed 
before  him  as  he  half  leaned  against,  half  sat  ujDon,  the 
steamboat's  bulwark ;  and  his  thick  cane,  shod  with  a  mighty 
ferule  at  one  end  and  armed  with  a  great  metal  knob  at  the 
other,  depended  from  a  line-and-tassel  on  his  wrist.  Thus 
attired,  and  thus  composed  into  an  aspect  of  great  profundity, 
the  gentleman  twitched  up  the  right-hand  comei  of  his  mouth 
and  his  right  eye,  simultaneously,  and  said,  once  more : 

"It  is  in  such  enlightened  means,  that  the  bubbling  passions 
of  ray  country  find  a  vent." 

As  he  looked  at  Martin,  and  nobody  else  was  by,  Martin 
inclined  his  head,  and  said  • 

"  You  allude  to—  " 

"To  the  Palladiuni  of  rational  Liberty  at  home,  sir,  and 
the  dread  of  Foreign  oppression  abroad,"  returned  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  pointed  with  his  cane  to  an  uncommonly  dirty 
news-boy  with  one  eye.  "  To  the  Envy  of  the  world,  sir,  and 
the  leaders  of  Human  Civilisation.  Let  me  ask  you,  sir,"  he 
added,  bringing  the  ferule  of  his  stick  heavily  upon  the  deck 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  must  not  be  equivocated  with, 
"  how  do  you  like  my  Country  ?  " 

"  I  am  hai'dly  prepared  to  answer  that  question  yet,"  said 
Martin,  "  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  ashore." 

"Well,  I  should  expect  you  were  not  prepared,  sir,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  to  behold  such  signs  of  National  Prosperity 
as  those  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  ;  and  then 
gave  a  vague  flourish  with  his  stick,  as  if  he  would  include 
the  air  and  water,  generally,  in  this  remark. 

"  Really,"  said  Martin,  "  I  don't  know.  Yes.  I  think 
I  was." 

The  gentleman  glanced  at  him  with  a  knowing  look,  and 
said  he  liked  his  policy.  It  was  natural,  he  said,  and  it 
pleased  him  as  a  philosopher  to  observe  the  prejudices  of 
human  nature. 

"  You  have  brought,  I  see,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  round 
towards  Martin,  and  resting  his  chin  on  the  toj»  of  his  stick, 
"  the  usual  amount  of  misery  and  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
crime,  to  be  located  in  the  bosom  of  the  Great   Republic. 
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W(41,  sir  I  let  'em  come  on  in  sliip-lo;ids  from  the  old  country 
Whfn  vessels  are  about  to  founder,  tlio  rats  are  said  to 
leave  'em.  Tliere  is  considerable  of  trutli,  I  find,  in  tliat 
remai'k." 

"  ITie  old  ship  -will  keep  afloat  a  year  or  two  longer  yet, 
perhaps,"  said  Martin  with  a  smile,  partly  occasioned  by  what 
the  gentleman  said,  and  parti}'  by  his  manner  of  saying  it, 
wliich  was  odd  enough,  for  he  enipliasized  all  tlie  small  words 
and  syllables  in  his  discourse,  iuid  left  the  others  to  take  care 
of  themselves  :  as  if  he  thouglit  tlie  larger  parts  of  speech 
;oidd  be  trusted  alone,  but  the  little  ones  required  to  be 
constantly  looked  after 

"  Hope  is  said  by  the  poet,  sir,"  observed  the  gentleman, 
"  to  be  the  nurse  of  Young  Desire." 

Martin  signified  that  he  had  hoard  of  the  cardinal  virtue  in 
question  serving  occasionally  in  that  domestic  capacity. 

"  She  will  not  rear  her  infant  in  the  present  instance,  sir, 
you'll  find,"  observed  the  gentleman. 

"Time  will  show,"  said  Martin. 

The  gentleman  nodded  his  head,  gravely;  and  said  "  ^\^lat 
is  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

Martin  told  him. 

''  How  old  are  yon,  sir  ?  " 

Martin  told  him. 

"  What  is  your  profession,  sir?" 

Martin  told  him  that,  also. 

"  \Vhat  is  your  destination,  sir?  "  inquired  the  gentleman. 

"  Really,"  said  Martin,  laughing,  "  I  can  't  satisfy  you  in 
that  particular,  for  I  don  't  know  it  myself." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  No,"  said  Martin. 

The  gentleman  adjusted  his  cane  imder  his  loft  arm,  and 
took  a  more  deliberate  and  complete  survey  of  Martin  than  he 
had  yet  had  leisure  to  make.  When  he  had  completed  his 
inspection,  he  put  out  his  right  hand,  shook  Martin's  hand, 
and  said : 

"My  name  is  Colonel  Diver,  sir.  I  am  the  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Rowdy  Journal. 

Martin  received  the  communication  with  that  degree  ••/ 
respect  whiih  an  announcement  so  distinguished  appeared  to 
demand. 

"  The  New  York  Kuwdy  J(Mimal,  sir,"  resumed  the  colonel 
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*'  is,  as  I  expect  you  know,  the  organ  of  our  aristocracy  in 
this  city." 

"  Oh !  there  is  an  aristocracy  here,  then  ?  "  said  Martin. 
''  Of  what  is  it  composed  ?  " 

"  Of  intelligence,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "of  intelligence 
and  virtue.  And  of  their  necessary  consequence  in  this 
republic — dollars,  sir." 

Martin  was  very  glad  to  hear  this,  feeling  well  assured  that 
if  intelligence  and  virtue  led,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  to  the 
acquisition  of  dollars,  he  wotdd  speedily  become  a  great 
capitalist.  He  was  about  to  express  the  gratification  such 
news  afforded  him,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  who  came  up  at  the  moment  to  shake  hands  with 
the  colonel ;  and  who,  seeing  a  well-dressed  stranger  on  the 
deck  (for  Martin  had  tliro^oi  aside  his  cloak),  shook  hands 
with  liim  also.  This  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  Martin, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Intelligence 
and  virtue  in  that  happy  country,  would  have  been  deeply 
mortified  to  appear  before  Colonel  Diver  in  the  poor  character 
of  a  steerage  passenger. 

"  Well,  cap' en  !  "  said  the  colonel. 

"Well,  colonel!"  cried  the  captain.  "You're  looking 
most  uncommon  bright,  sir.  I  can  hardly  realise  its  being 
you,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"A  good  passage,  cap'en  ?  "  inquired  the  colonel,  taking 
him  aside. 

"Well  now!  It  was  a  pretty  spanking  run,  sir,"  said,  or 
rather  sung,  the  captain,  who  was  a  genuine  New  Englander : 
"  con-siderin  the  weather." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 

"  Well !  It  was,  sir,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  've  just  now 
sent  a  boy  up  to  your  office  with  the  passenger-list,  colonel." 

"  You  haven't  got  another  boy  to  spare,  p'raps,  cap'en  ?  " 
said  the  colonel,  in  a  tone  almost  amounting  to  severity. 

"  I  guess  there  air  a  dozen  if  you  want  'em,  colonel,"  said 
the  captain. 

"  One  moderate  big  'un  could  convey  a  dozen  of  champagne, 
perhaps,"  observed  the  colonel,  musing,  "to  my  office.  You 
said  a  spanking  rim,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Well !  so  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It's  very  nigh  you  know,"  observed  the  colonel  "  I  'm 
glad  it    was    a    spanking    run,    cap'en.     Don't   mind    ahou; 
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quarts  if  you  'ro  short  of  'em.  Tho  boy  can  as  well  briug 
four- and- twent)'  pints,  and  travel  t\\4to  as  once. — A  first-rate 
Kpanker,  cap' en,  was  it  ?     Yes  ?  " 

"  A  most  e — tarnal  spanlcer,"  said  tlio  skipper. 

"  I  atlmire  at  your  good  fortim,  cap'en.  You  might  loan 
me  a  corkscrew  at  the  same  time,  and  half-a-dozen  glasses  if 
you  liked.  However  bad  tho  elements  comliine  against  my 
founti-y's  noble  packet-ship  the  Screw,  sir,"  said  the  colonel, 
turning  to  Martin,  and  di^nHng  a  flourish  on  the  surface  of 
the  dock  witli  his  cane,  "her  passage  either  way,  is  almost 
certain  to  eventuate  a  spanker !  " 

The  captain,  who  had  the  Sewer  below  at  that  moment, 
luncking  expensively  in  one  cabin,  while  the  amiable  Stabber 
was  drinking  liimself  into  a  state  of  blind  madness  in  an- 
other, took  a  cordial  leave  of  his  fi-iend  the  colonel,  and 
liurried  away  to  despatch  the  champagne :  well-knowing  ^as 
it  afterwards  {ippeared)  that  if  he  failed  to  conciliate  the 
editor  of  the  Rowdy  Journal,  that  potentate  would  denoiuice 
him  and  liis  ship  in  large  capitals  before  he  was  a  day  older ; 
and  would  probably  assault  the  memory  of  his  mother  also, 
who  had  not  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
colonel  being  again  left  alone  vn.th.  Martin,  checked  him  as 
ho  was  moving  away,  and  ofi'ered,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  an  Englishman,  to  show  hini  the  to  mi,  and  to  introduce 
him,  if  such  were  his  desire,  to  a  genteel  boarding-house. 
But  before  they  entered  on  these  proceedings  (he  said),  he 
would  beseech  tlie  honour  of  liis  company  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Rowdy  Journal,  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  of  his 
own  importation. 

All  this  was  so  extremely  kind  and  hospitable,  that  Martin, 
tliough  it  was  quite  early  in  the  morning,  readily  acquiesced. 
So,  instructing  Mark,  wlio  was  deeph'  engaged  witli  liis  friend 
and  her  tliree  cliildren,  that  when  he  had  done  assisting  them, 
and  had  cleared  the  baggage,  he  was  to  wait  for  fui-ther 
orders  at  the  Rowdy  Joiu-nal  Office,  Martin  accompanied  his 
new  friend  on  shore. 

They  made  their  way  as  they  best  could  tlirough  the 
melancholy  crowd  of  emigrants  upon  the  wharf-— who, 
grouped  about  their  beds  and  boxes,  Avith  the  bare  ground 
below  them  and  the  bare  sky  altove,  might  have  fallen  from 
another  planet,  for  an^-tliing  they  knew  of  the  country — and 
walked  for  some  short  distance  along  a  busy  street   bounflod 
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on  one  side  by  the  quays  and  shipping  ;  and  on  the  other  by 
a  long  row  of  staring  red-brick  storehouses  and  offices,  orna- 
mented with  more  black  boards  and  white  letters,  and  more 
white  boards  and  black  letters,  than  Martin  had  ever  seen 
before,  in  fifty  times  the  space.  Presently  they  tiu-ned  up  a 
narrow  street,  and  presently  into  other  narrow  streets,  imtil 
at  last  they  stopped  before  a  house  whereon  was  painted  in 
great  characters,  "  Rowdy  Journal." 

The  colonel,  who  had  walked  the  whole  way  with  one  hand 
in  his  breast,  his  head  occasionally  wagging  from  side  to  side, 
and  his  hat  thrown  back  upon  his  ears — like  a  man  who  was 
oppressed  to  inconvenience  by  a  sense  of  his  own  greatness — 
led  the  way  up  a  dark  and  dirty  flight  of  stairs  into  a  room  of 
similar  character,  aU  littered  and  bestrewn  with  odds  and  ends 
of  newspapers  and  other  crumpled  fragments,  both  in  proof 
and  manuscript.  Behind  a  mangy  old  writing-table  in  this 
apartment,  sat  a  figure  with  a  stump  of  a  pen  in  its  mouth 
and  a  great  pair  of  scissors  in  its  right  hand,  clipping  and 
slicing  at  a  file  of  Rowdy  Joui*nals ;  and  it  was  such  a 
laughable  figure  that  ]Martin  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving 
his  gravity,  though  conscious  of  the  close  observation  of 
Colonel  Diver. 

The  individual  who  sat  clipping  and  slicing  as  aforesaid  at 
the  Rowdy  Joiu'nals,  was  a  small  young  gentleman  of  very 
juvenile  appearance,  and  imwholesomely  pale  in  the  face ; 
partly,  perhaps,  fi'om  intense  thought,  but  partly,  there  is  nc 
doubt,  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  chewing  vigorously.  He  wore  his  shirt-collar  turned 
down  over  a  black  ribbon ;  and  his  lank  hair — a  fi  agile  crop 
— was  not  only  smoothed  and  parted  back  from  his  brow,  that 
none  of  the  Poetry  of  his  aspect  might  be  lost,  but  had,  here 
and  there,  been  grubbed  up  by  the  roots :  which  accounted 
for  his  loftiest  developments  being  somewhat  pimply.  He 
had  that  order  of  nose  on  which  the  envy  of  mankind  has 
bestowed  the  appellation  "  snub,"  and  it  was  very  much 
turned  up  at  the  end,  as  with  a  lofty  scorn.  Upon  thi^ 
upper  lip  of  this  young  gentleman,  were  tokens  of  a  sandy 
down — so  very,  very  smooth  and  scant,  that,  though  encoii- 
raged  to  the  utmost,  it  looked  more  like  a  recent  trace  of 
gingerbread,  than  the  fair  promise  of  a  moustache  ;  and  this 
conjecture,  his  apparently  tender  age  went  far  to  strengthen. 
He  was  intent  upon  his  work      Every  time  he  snapped  tlie 
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^rreat  pair  of  scissors,  lio  made  a  corresponding  motion  ■n-ith 
his  jaws,  which  gave  liiin  a  very  terrible  appearance. 

Martin  was  not  loiip;-  in  determining  within  himself  that 
this  must  he  Colonel  Diver's  son ;  the  hope  of  tlie  family,  and 
future  m;un.spring  of  the  Rowdy  Journal.  Indeed  he  had 
begun  to  say  that  he  presumed  this  was  the  colonel's  little 
boy,  anil  tliat  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  him  playing  at 
Editor  in  all  the  guilelessness  of  childhood,  when  the  colonel 
proudly  intei-posed,  and  said  : 

"  My  War  Correspondent,  sir — Mr.  Jefferson  Brick!" 

Martin  coidd  not  help  starting  at  this  unexpected  annoimce- 
ment,  and  tlie  consciousness  of  the  irretrievable  mistake  lie 
had  ne;u-ly  made. 

Mr.  Brick  seemed  pleased  A\ith  the  sensation  he  produ(e(l 
upon  tlie  stranger,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  M-ith  an  air  of 
patronage  designed  to  reassure  him,  and  to  let  him  know  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  be  frightened,  for  he  (Brick)  wouldn't 
hurt  him. 

"You  have  heard  of  Jefferson  Brick  I  see,  sir,"  quoth  the 
colonel,  with  a  smile.  "  England  has  heard  of  Jefferson 
Brick.  Europe  has  heard  of  Jefferson  Brick.  Let  me  see. 
WTien  did  you  leave  England,  sir?" 

•'  Five  weeks  ago,"  said  Martin. 

"Five  weeks  ago,"  repeated  the  colonel,  thoughtfully;  as 
he  took  his  seat  upon  the  table,  and  swimg  his  legs.  "  Now 
let  me  ask  you,  sir,  which  of  Mr.  Brick's  articles  had  become 
at  that  time  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  court  of  Saint  James's?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Martin,  "I  — " 

"I  have  reason  to  know,  sir,"  interrupted  the  coloml. 
"  that  the  aristocratic  circles  of  your  coimtry  quail  before  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Brick.  I  shoidd  like  to  be  informed,  sir, 
from  your  lips,  which  of  his  sentiments  has  struck  the 
dBadliest  blow  — " 

"  At  the  hundred  heads  of  the  Hydra  of  Corruption  now 
grovelling  in  the  dust  bentnith  the  lance  of  Reason,  and 
spouting  up  to  the  imiversal  arch  above  us,  its  sanguinary 
gore,"  said  Mr.  Brick,  putting  on  a  little  l»luo  cloth  cap  A\-ith 
a  glazed  front,  and  quoting  his  last  article. 

"  The  libation  of  fi-eedom.  Brick," — hinted  the  colonel, 

" — Mu.st  sometimes  be  quaffed  in  blood,  colonel,"  orie<l 
Brick      And  when  he  said  '  blood.'  he  gave  tlie  gi-eat  pair  of 
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scissors  a  sharp  snap,  as  if  they  said  blood  too,  and  were  quite 
of  his  opinion. 

This  done,  they  both  looked  at  Martin,  pausing  for  a  reply. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Martin,  who  had  by  this  time  quite 
recovered  his  usual  coolness,  "  I  can't  give  you  any  satisfactory 
information  about  it;  for  the  truth  is  that  I — " 

"Stop!"  cried  the  colonel,  glancing  sternly  at  his  war 
correspondent,  and  giving  his  head  one  shake  after  every 
sentence.  "  That  you  never  heard  of  Jefferson  Brick,  sir. 
That  you  never  read  Jefferson  Brick,  sir.  That  you  never 
saw  the  Rowdy  Journal,  sir.  That  you  never  knew,  sir,  of 
its  mighty  influence  upon  the  cabinets  of  Europe — Yes?" 
■  "That's  what  I  was  about  to  observe,  certainly,"  said 
Martin. 

"  Keep  cool,  Jefferson,"  said  the  colonel  gravely.  "  Don't 
bust!  oh  yoTi  Europeans!  Arter  that,  let's  have  a  glass  of 
wine  ! "  So  sajdng,  he  got  down  from  the  table,  and  produced, 
from  a  basket  outside  the  door,  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
three  glasses. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  filling  Martin's 
glass  and  his  own,  and  pushing  the  bottle  to  that  gentleman, 
"will  give  us  a  sentiment." 

"Well  sii'!"  cried  the  war  correspondent,  "since  you  have 
concluded  to  call  upon  me,  I  will  respond.  I  will  give  you, 
sir.  The  Rowdy  Journal  and  its  brethren ;  the  well  of  Truth, 
whose  Waters  are  black  from  being  composed  of  printers'  ink, 
but  are  quite  clear  enough  for  my  country  to  behold  the 
shadow  of  her  Destiny  reflected  in." 

"Hear,  hear!"  cried  the  colonel,  with  great  complacency. 
"There  are  flowery  components,  sir,  in  the  language  of  mv 
friend?" 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,"  said  Martin. 

"There  is  to-day's  Rowdy,  sir,"  observed  the  colonel, 
handing  liim  a  paper.  "  You '11  find  Jefferson  Brick  at  his 
usual  post  in  the  van  of  human  civilisation  and  moral  pxirity  " 

The  colonel  was  by  this  time  seated  on  the  table  again. 
Mr.  Brick  also  took  up  a  position  on  that  same  piece  of 
furniture ;  and  they  fell  to  drinking  prettj'  hard.  They  often 
looked  at  Martin  as  he  read  the  paper,  and  then  at  each  other. 
When  he  laid  it  down,  which  was  not  until  they  had  finished 
a  second  bottle,  the  colonel  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 

"\Miy,  it 's  horribly  personal,"  said  Martin. 
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The  colonel  seemed  much  flattered  by  this  remarlc ;  and 
eaid  he  hoped  it  was. 

"  We  are  indepeudont  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 
"  We  do  as  we  like." 

'•  If  I  may  judge  from  this  specimen,"  returned  Martin, 
"there  must  be  a  few  tliousands  here,  rather  the  reverse  of 
ijidei)endent,  who  do  as  they  don't  like." 

"Well!  They  )-ield  to  the  mighty  mind  of  the  Popular 
Instructor,  sir,"  said  the  colonel.  "They  rile  up,  sometimes; 
but  in  genertd  we  have  a  hold  upon  our  citizens,  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  which  is  as  mucli  one  of  the 
ennobling  institutions  of  our  happy  country  as — " 

"As  nigger  slavery  itself,"  suggested  Mr.  Brick. 

"  En — -tirely  so,"  remarked  the  colonel. 

"  Pray,"  said  Martin,  after  some  hesitation,  "  may  I  venture 
to  ask,  with  reference  to  a  case  I  observe  in  this  paper  of 
yours,  whether  the  Popular  Instructor  often  deals  in — I  am  at 
a  loss  to  express  it  without  giving  you  offence — in  forgery  ? 
In  forged  letters,  for  instance,"  he  pursued,  for  the  colonel 
was  perfectly  calm  and  quite  at  his  ease,  "  solemnly  purporting 
to  have  been  VTitten  at  recent  periods  by  li^dng  men '?" 

"  WeU,  sir!"  replied  the  colonel.  "It  does,  now  and 
then." 

"And  the  popular  instructed — what  do  they  do?"  asked 
Martin. 

"  Buy  'em  :  "   said  the  colonel. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  expectorated  and  laughed ;  the  former 
copiously,  the  latter  appro\'ingly. 

"Buy  'em  by  hundreds  of  thousands,"  resumed  the  colonel. 
"We  are  a  smart  people  here,  and  can  appreciate  smartness." 

"  Is  smartness  American  for  forgery?"   asked  Martin. 

"Well!"  said  the  colonel,  "I  expect  it 's  American  for  a 
good  many  things  that  you  CfUl  by  other  names.  But  you 
can't  lielp  yourselves  in  Europe.     We  can." 

"And  do,  sometimes,"  thought  Martin,  "You  help  your- 
selves with  very  little  ceremony,  too !" 

"  At  all  events,  whatever  name  we  choose  to  emploj*,"  said 
the  colonel,  stooping  down  to  roll  the  third  empty  bottle  into 
a  comer  after  the  othc^r  two,  "  I  suppose  the  art  of  forgery 
was  not  invented  hero,  sir?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Nor  any  other  kind  of  smartness,  I  reckon?" 
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"Invented!     No,  I  presume  not." 

"Well!"  said  the  colonel;  "then  we  got  it  all  from  the 
nid  country,  and  the  old  country 's  to  blame  for  it,  and  not  the 
new  'un.  There 's  an  end  of  iJiat.  Now,  if  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  clear,  I  'U  come  out  last,  and 
lock  the  door." 

Rightly  interpreting  this  as  the  signal  for  their  departure, 
Martin  walked  down  stairs  after  the  war  correspondent,  who 
preceded  him  with  great  majesty.  The  colonel  following,  they 
left  the  Rowdy  Jom-nal  Office  and  walked  forth  into  the 
streets :  Martin  feeling  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  kick  the 
colonel  for  having  presumed  to  speak  to  him,  or  whether  it 
■  came  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  and  his  establish- 
ment could  be  among  the  boasted  usages  of  that  regenerated 
land. 

It  was  clear  that  Colonel  Diver,  in  the  security  of  his  strong 
position,  and  in  his  perfect  understanding  of  the  public 
sentiment,  cared  very  little  what  Martin  or  anybody  else 
thought  about  him.  His  high-spiced  wares  were  made  to  sell, 
and  they  sold ;  and  his  thousands  of  readers  could  as  rationally 
charge  their  delight  in  filth  upon  him,  as  a  glutton  can  shift 
upon  his  cook  the  responsibility  of  his  beastly  excess. 
Nothing  would  have  delighted  the  colonel  more  than  to  be 
told  that  no  such  man  as  he  could  walk  in  high  success  the 
streets  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  :  for  that  would  only 
have  been  a  logical  assurance  to  him  of  the  correct  adaptation 
of  his  labours  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  of  his  being  strictly 
and  peculiarly  a  national  feature  of  America. 

They  walked  a  mile  or  more  along  a  handsome  street  which 
the  colonel  said  was  called  Broadway,  and  which  Mr.  Jefierson 
Brick  said  "  whipped  the  universe."  Turning,  at  length,  into 
one  of  the  numerous  streets  which  branched  from  this  main 
thoroughfare,  they  stopped  before  a  rather  mean-looking 
house  with  jalousie  blinds  to  every  window  ;  a  flight  of  steps 
before  the  green  street-door  ;  a  shining  white  ornament  on  the 
rails  on  either  side  like  a  petrified  pine-apple,  polished;  a 
little  oblong  plate  of  the  same  material  over  the  knocker, 
whereon  the  name  of  "  Pawkins "  was  engraved;  and  four 
accidental  pigs  looking  do^vn  the  area. 

The  colonel  knocked  at  this  house  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  lived  there  ;  and  an  Irish  girl  popped  her  head  out  of  one 
of  the  top  windows  to  see  who  it  was.     Pending  her  journey 
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down  stairs,  the  pigs  were  joined  Ity  two  or  tliree  friends  from 
the  next  street,  in  eouiiiuuy  with  whom  they  hiy  do\vTi  sociably 
in  the  gutter. 

"  Is  the  major  iu-doors  ?'  inquired  the  colonel,  as  he  entered. 

"Is  it  the.  master,  sir  ?"  returned  the  girl,  with  a  hesitation 
■which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were  rather  flush  of  majors 
in  that  establishment. 

"The  master!"  said  Colonel  Diver,  stopping  short  and 
looking  round  at  his  war  correspondent. 

*'  Oh  !  The  depressing  institutions  of  that  British  empire, 
colonel?"   said  Jefferson  Brick.      "Master!" 

"  What 's  tlie  matter  with  the  word?"   asked  Martin. 

"  I  shoiJd  liope  it  was  never  lieard  in  our  country,  sir : 
that's  all,"  said  Jefferson  Brick:  "except  when  it  is  used  by 
some  degraded  Help,  as  new  to  the  blessings  of  our  form  of 
government,  as  this  Help  is.     There  are  no  masters  here." 

"  All  '  OAvners,'  are  they  ?"   said  Martin. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  followed  in  the  Rowdy  Jom-nal's  foot- 
steps without  returning  any  answer.  !Martin  took  the  same 
coxirse,  thinking  as  he  went,  that  perhaps  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizens,  who,  in  their  moral  elevation,  owned  the 
colonel  for  their  master,  miglit  render  better  homage  to  the 
goddess,  Liberty,  in  nightly  cbeams  upon  the  oven  of  a 
Russian  Serf. 

The  colonel  led  the  way  into  a  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  upon  the  ground-floor,  light,  and  of  fair  dimensions, 
but  exquisitely  uncomfortable :  having  notliing  in  it  but  the 
four  cold  wliito  walls  and  ceiling,  a  mean  cai-pet,  a  dreary 
waste  of  diuiug-table  reaching  from  end  to  end,  and  a 
bewildering  collection  of  cane-bottomed  chairs.  In  the  fiu-ther 
region  of  this  bancpieting-hall  was  a  stove,  garnished  on 
either  side  with  a  great  brass  spittoon,  and  shaped  in  itself 
like  three  little  iron  barrels  set  up  on  end  in  a  fender,  and 
joined  together  on  the  principle  of  the  Siamese  T\vins. 
Before  it,  swinging  himself  in  a  rocking-chair,  lounged  a 
large  gentleman  with  his  hat  on,  who  amused  himself  by 
spitting  alternately  into  the  spittoon  on  the  riglit  hand  of  the 
stove,  and  the  spittoon  on  the  left,  and  then  working  his  way 
V)ack  again  in  the  same  order.  A  negro  lad  in  a  soiled  white 
jacket  was  busily  engaged  in  placing  on  the  table  two  long 
rows  of  knives  and  forks,  relieved  at  intervals  by  jugs  oi 
water;  imd  as  he  travelled  do\\Ti  one  side  of  this  festive  boiuti, 
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he  straigliteiied  'nitli  his  dii'ty  liands  the  dirtier  cloth,  which 
was  all  askew,  and  had  not  been  removed  since  breakfast. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  room  was  rendered  intensely  hot  and 
stifling  by  the  stove  ;  btit  being  fiirther  flavoured  by  a  sickly 
gush  of  soup  from  the  kitchen,  and  by  such  remote  suggestions 
of  tobacco  as  lingered  within  the  brazen  receptacles  already 
mentioned,  it  became,  to  a  stranger's  senses,  almost  insup- 
portable. 

The  gentleman  in  the  rocking-chair  having  his  back  towards 
them,  and  being  much  engaged  in  his  intellectual  pastime, 
was  not  aware  of  their  approach  until  the  colonel  walking  up 
to  the  stove,  contributed  his  mite  towards  the  support  of  the 
left-hand  spittoon,  just  as  the  major — for  it  was  the  major — 
bore  down  upon  it.  Major  Pawkins  then  reserved  his  fire, 
and  looking  upwards,  said,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  quiet 
weariness,  like  a  man  who  had  been  up  all  night — an  air 
wliich  Martin  had  already  observed  both  in  the  colonel  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick — 

"WeU,  colonel!" 

"  Here  is  a  gentleman  from  England,  major,"  the  colonel 
replied,  "  who  has  concluded  to  locate  himself  here  if  the 
amount  of  compensation  suits  him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  observed  the  major,  shaking 
hands  with  INIai'tin,  and  not  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
"  You  are  pretty  bright,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Never  better,"  said  Martin. 

"You  are  never  Hkely  to  be,"  returned  the  major.  "You 
will  see  the  sun  shine  here." 

"  I  think  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  sliine  at  home,  some- 
times," said  Martin,  smiling. 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  major.  He  said  so  with  a 
stoical  indifference  certaiidy,  but  still  in  a  tone  of  firmness 
which  admitted  of  no  further  dispute  on  that  point.  "When 
he  had  thus  settled  the  question,  he  put  his  hat  a  little  on  one 
side  for  the  greater  convenience  of  scratching  his  head,  and 
saluted  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  with  a  lazy  nod. 

Major  Pawkins  (a  gentleman  of  Pennsylvanian  origin)  was 
distinguished  by  a  very  large  skull,  acd  a  great  mass  of 
yellow  forehead ;  in  deference  to  which  commodities,  it  was 
currently  held  in  bar-rooms  and  other  such  places  of  resort, 
that  the  major  was  a  man  of  huge  sagacity.  He  was  further 
to  be  known  by  a  heavy  eye  and  a  dull  slow  manner ;  and 
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for  "being  a  man  of  that  kind  who — mentally  speaking — 
requires  a  deal  of  room  to  turn  himself  in.  But,  in  trjiding 
on  his  stock  of  wisdom,  he  invariably  proceeded  on  the 
])riueiple  of  putting  all  the  goods  he  had  (and  more)  into  his 
window ;  and  that  went  a  great  way  with  his  constituency 
of  admirers.  It  went  a  groat  way,  perliaps,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick,  who  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  Martin's  ear: 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  country,  sir !" 
.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  pei^jetual 
exhibition  in  the  market-place  of  all  his  stock-in-trade  for  sale 
or  hire  was  the  major's  sole  claim  to  a  very  large  share  of 
KATupathy  and  support.  lie  was  a  great  politician ;  and  the 
one  article  of  his  creed,  in  reference  to  all  public  obligations 
involving  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  his  country',  was, 
"run  a  moist  pen  slick  through  even-thing,  and  start  fresh." 
This  made  him  a  patriot.  In  commercial  affairs  he  was  a 
bold  specidator.  In  plainer  words  he  had  a  most  distinguished 
genius  for  swindling,  and  could  start  a  bank,  or  negotiate  a 
loan,  or  form  a  land-jobbing  company  (entailing  ruin, 
pestilence,  and  death,  on  hundreds  of  families),  with  any 
gifted  creature  in  the  Union.  This  made  him  an  admirable 
man  of  business.  He  coidd  hang  aboiit  a  bar-room  discussing 
the  all'airs  of  the  nation,  for  twelve  hours  together ;  and  in 
that  time  could  hold  forth  with  more  intolerable  dullness, 
chew  more  tobacco,  smoke  more  tobacco,  drink  more  rum- 
toddy,  mint-jidep,  gin-sling,  and  cock-tail,  than  any  private 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintiince.  This  made  him  an  orator  and 
a  man  of  the  people.  In  a  word  tlie  major  was  a  rising 
character,  and  a  popular  character,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  sent  by  the  popular  partj'  to  the  State  House  of  New  York, 
if  not  in  the  end  to  Washington  itself.  But  as  a  man's 
private  prosperity  does  not  always  keep  pace  vdth  his  i>atriotic 
devotion  to  public  affairs  j  and  as  fraudident  transactions 
have  tlicir  downs  as  well  asups;  the  major  was  occasionally 
under  a  cloud.  Hence,  just  now,  Mrs.  Pawkins  kept  a 
boarding-house,  and  Major  Pawkins  rather  "loafed"  his 
time  away,  tlum  otherwise. 

"  You  have  come  to  visit  our  country,  sir,  at  a  season  of 
great  commercial  depression,"  said  the  major. 

"  At  an  alarming  crisis,"  said  the  colontd. 

"At    a    period    of    unprecedented    stagnation/'    said    Mr 
Jefferbuu  Bnck. 
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"I  am  soiT}'-  to  hear  that,"  returned  Martin.  "It's  not 
likely  to  last,  I  hope?" 

Martin  knew  nothing  about  America,  or  he  "would  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  if  its  individual  citizens,  to  a  man, 
are  to  be  believed,  it  always  is  depressed,  and  always  w 
stagnated,  and  always  is  at  an  alanning  crisis,  and  never  was 
otherwise  ;  though  as  a  body  they  are  ready  to  make  oath 
upon  the  Evangelists  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  that  it 
is  the  most  tliriving  and  prosperous  of  all  countries  on  the 
habitable  globe. 

"  It 's  not  likely  to  last,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Martin. 

"  Well !  "  returned  the  major,  "  I  expect  we  shall  get  along 
somehow,  and  come  right  in  the  end." 

"We  are  an  elastic  country,"  said  the  Rowdy  Journal. 

"  We  are  a  young  lion,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 

"  We  have  revivifying  and  vigorous  principles  within  our- 
selves," observed  the  major.  "  Shall  we  drink  a  bitter  afore 
dinner,  colonel  ?  " 

The  colonel  assenting  to  this  proposal  with  great  alacrity, 
Major  Pawkins  proposed  an  adjournment  to  a  neighbouring 
bar-room,  which,  as  he  observed,  was  "  only  in  the  next 
block."  He  then  referred  Martin  to  Mrs.  Pawkins  for  all 
pai-ticulars  connected  with  the  rate  of  board  and  lodging,  and 
informed  him  that  lie  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
lady  at  dinner,  which  would  soon  be  ready,  as  the  dinner 
hour  was  two  o'clock,  and  it  only  wanted  a  quarter  now. 
This  reminded  him  that  if  the  bitter  were  to  be  taken  at  all, 
there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  so  he  walked  off  without  more 
ado,  and  left  them  to  follow  if  they  thought  proper. 

"WTien  the  major  rose  from  his  rocking-chair  before  the 
stove,  and  so  disturbed  the  hot  air  and  balmy  whiff  of  soup 
which  fanned  their  brows,  the  odour  of  stale  tobacco  became 
so  decidedly  prevalent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  proceeding 
mainly  from  that  gentleman's  attire.  Indeed,  as  Martin 
walked  behind  him  to  the  bar-room,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  great  square  major,  in  his  listlessness  and 
languor,  looked  very  much  like  a  stale  weed  himself :  such  as 
might  be  hoed  out  of  the  pubKc  garden,  -with  great  advantage 
to  the  decent  gro\\i;h  of  that  preserve,  and  tossed  on  some 
congenial  dunghill. 

They  encountered  more  weeds  in  the  bar-room,  some  of 
whom  (being  thirsty  souls  as  well  as  dirtj')  were  pretty  stale 
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in  one  sense  and  preth'  fresh  in  another.  Among  thorn  was  a 
gentleman  who,  as  Mai-tin  gathered  from  the  conversation 
that  took  x>iace  over  the  Tntter,  started  that  afternoon  for  the 
Far  West  on  a  six  months'  business  tour ;  and  wlio,  as  hia 
outfit  and  equipment  for  this  journov,  liad  just  such  anotlier 
shiny  hat  and  just  siuh  anotlier  little  pale  valise,  as  had 
composed  the  luggage  of  tlie  gentleman  who  came  from 
Eugland  in  tlie  Screw. 

They  were  walking  hack  very  leisurely ;  Martin  arm-in-arm 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  and  the  major  and  the  colonel  side- 
by-side  before  them  ;  A\'lien,  as  they  came  within  a  house  or 
two  of  the  mnjor's  residence,  they  heard  a  beU  ringing 
violently.  The  instant  this  sound  struck  upon  their  ears,  the 
colonel  and  the  major  darted  off,  dashed  up  tlie  steps  and  in 
at  tlie  street-door  (which  stood  ajar)  like  lunatics ;  while  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick,  detaching  his  arm  fr-om  Martin's,  made  a 
precipitate  dive  in  the  same  dii'ection,  and  vanished  also. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  "  thought  Martin,  "  the  premises  are  on 
fire  !  it  was  an  alarm-bell !  " 

But  there  was  no  smoke  to  be  seen,  nor  any  flame,  nor 
was  there  any  smeU  of  fire.  As  Martin  faltered  on  tlie 
pavement,  three  more  gentlemen,  -with  horror  and  agitation 
depicted  in  their  faces,  came  plunging  wildly  roimd  the  street 
comer ;  jostled  each  other  on  the  steps ;  struggled  for  an 
instant ;  and  rushed  into  the  house,  in  a  confused  heap  of 
arms  and  legs.  Unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  Martin  fol- 
lowed. Even  in  his  rapid  progress,  he  was  run  down,  tlirust 
aside,  and  passed,  by  two  more  gentlemen,  stark  mad,  as  it 
appeared,  with  fierce  excitement. 

"Where  is  it?"  cried  Martin,  breatlilcssly,  to  a  negro 
whom  he  encountered  in  the  passage. 

"  In  a  eatin  room  sa.  'Kernel  sa,  him  kep  a  seat  'side 
himself  sa." 

"  A  seat !  "  cried  Martin. 

"  For  a  dinnar  sa." 

Martin  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugli ;  to  Avliich  the  negro,  out  of  his  natural  good 
humour  and  desire  to  please,  so  heartily  responded,  that  his 
teeth  shone  like  a  gleam  of  light.  "  You  're  the  pleasantest 
fellow  I  have  seen  yet,"  said  Martin,  clapping  him  on  the 
back.  "  and  give  me  a  bettor  appetite  tlian  bitters." 

With  this  sentiment  he  walked  into  the  dining-room  and 
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slipped  into  a  chair  next  tlie  colonel,  wliicli  that  gentleman 
i^b}^  this  time  nearly  tlii-ough  his  dinner)  had  turned  dcmi,  in 
reserve  for  him,  with  its  hack  against  the  table. 

It  was  a  numerous  company — eighteen  or  twenty,  perhaps. 
Of  these  some  five  or  six  were  ladies,  who  sat  wedged 
together  in  a  little  phalanx  by  themselves.  All  the  knives 
and  forks  were  working  away  at  a  rate  that  was  quite 
alarming ;  very  few  words  were  spoken ;  and  everybody 
seemed  to  eat  his  utmost  in  self-defence,  as  if  a  famine  were 
expected  to  set  in  before  breakfast  time  to-morrow  morning, 
and  it  had  become  high  time  to  assert  the  fii'st  law  of  nature. 
The  poultry,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  have  formed 
the  staple  of  the  entertainment — for  there  was  a  turkey  at 
the  top,  a  pair  of  ducks  at  the  bottom,  and  two  fowls  in  the 
middle — disappeared  as  rapidly  as  if  every  bird  had  had  the 
use  of  its  ^^ings,  and  had  flown  in  desperation  dovm  a  human 
throat.  The  03'sters,  stewed  and  pickled,  leaped  from  their 
capacious  reservoirs,  and  slid  by  scores  into  the  mouths  of  the 
assembly.  The  sharpest  pickles  vanished,  whole  cucumbers 
at  once,  like  sugar-plums,  and  no  man  winked  his  eye. 
Great  heaps  of  indigestible  matter  melted  away  as  ice  before 
the  sun.  It  was  a  solemn  and  an  awftd  thing  to  see.  Dys- 
peptic individuals  bolted  their  food  in  wedges;  feeding,  not 
themselves,  but  broods  of  nightmares,  who  were  continually 
standing  at  livery  within  them.  Spare  men,  with  lank  and 
rigid  cheeks,  came  out  imsatisfied  from  the  destruction  of 
heavy  dishes,  and  glared  with  watchful  eyes  upon  the  pastry. 
Wliat  Mrs.  Pawkins  felt  each  day  at  dinner-time  is  hidden 
from  all  human  knowledge.  But  she  had  one  comfort.  It 
was  very  soon  over. 

When  the  colonel  had  finished  his  dinner,  which  event 
took  place  while  Martin,  who  had  sent  his  plate  for  some 
turkey,  was  waiting  to  begin,  he  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  boarders,  who  were  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
whether  he  would  like  to  know  any  particulars  concerning 
them. 

"  Pray,"  said  Martin,  "  who  is  that  sickly  little  girl 
opposite,  with  the  tight  round  eyes  ?  I  don't  see  anybody 
here,  who  looks  like  her  mother,  or  who  seems  to  have  charge 
of  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  matron  in  blue,  sir  ? "  asked  the 
colonel,  with  emphasis.      "  ITiat  is  Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick,  sir." 
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"  No,  no."  said  Martin,  "  I  moan  the  little  girl,  like  a 
doll — tlii'ectly  opposite." 

"  Well,  sir  !  "  cried  the  colonel.  "  That  is  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Brick." 

Martin  glanced  at  tlie  colonel's  face,  but  he  was  quite 
serious. 

"  Bless  my  soid !  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  young  Brick 
tlion,  one  of  these  da^'s  ?  "  said  Martin. 

"  There  are  two  young  Bricks  ah-eady,  sir,"  returned  the 
colonel. 

The  matron  looked  so  uncommonl}-  like  a  child  herself,  that 
Martin  could  not  help  saying  as  much.  "  Yes,  sir,"  returned 
the  colonel,  "  but  some  institutions  develop  human  natur  : 
others  re — tard  it." 

"  Jeiferson  Brick,"  he  observed  after  a  short  silence,  in 
conmiendation  of  his  correspondent,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  our  country,  sir!  " 

Tliis  had  passed  almost  in  a  whisper,  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  alluded  to,  sat  on  Martin's  other  hand. 

"  Pray  Mr.  Brick,"  said  Martin  turning  to  him,  and  asking 
a  question  more  for  conversation's  sake  tlian  from  any  feeling 
of  interest  in  its  subject,  "  who  is  that"  he  was  going  to  say 
"  young  "  but  thought  it  prudent  to  eschew  the  Avord — "  that 
very  short  gentleman  yonder,  with  the  red  nose  ?  " 

"  That  is  Pro — fessor  Mullit.  sir,"  replied  Jefferson. 

"  May  I  ask  what  he  is  Professor  of '?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  Of  education,  sir,"  said  Jefferson  Brick. 

"A  sort  of  schoolmaster,  possibly?"  Martin  ventured  to 
observe. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  fine  moral  elements,  sir,  and  not  commonly 
endowed,"  said  the  war  correspondent.  "  He  felt  it  necessarv', 
Ht  the  last  election  for  President,  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
his  father,  who  voted  on  the  wrong  interest.  Ho  has  since 
wTitten  some  powerfid  pamphlets,  under  the  signature  of 
'  Suturb,'  or  Brutus  reversed.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  our  cnuntr}',  sir." 

"  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  'em,"  thought  Martin,  "  at 
any  rate." 

Pursuing  his  inquiries,  Martin  found  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  four  majors  present,  two  colonels,  one  general  and 
a  captain,  so  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  strongly 
officered  the  American  militia  must  be  ;  and  wondering  very 
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much  Tvhether  the  officers  commandod  each  other  ;  or  if  thty 
did  not,  -where  on  eai'th  the  privates  came  from.  lher« 
seemed  to  be  no  man  there  ■n'ithout  a  title :  for  those  •svho  Iiad 
not  attained  to  military  honours  were  either  doctors,  professors, 
or  reverends.  Three  very  hard  and  disagreeable  gentlemen 
were  on  missions  from  neighbouring  States ;  one  on  monetary 
affairs,  one  on  political,  one  on  sectarian.  Among  the  ladies, 
there  were  Mrs.  Pawkins,  who  was  very  straight,  bony,  and 
silent ;  and  a  wiry-faced  old  damsel,  who  held  strong  senti- 
ments touching  the  rights  of  women,  and  had  diffused  the 
same  in  lectures ;  but  the  rest  were  strangely  devoid  of 
individual  traits  of  character,  insomuch  that  any  one  of  them 
might  have  changed  minds  with  the  other,  and  nobody  would 
have  found  it  out.  These,  by  the  way,  were  the  only  members 
of  the  party  who  did  not  appear  to  be  among  the  most 
remarkable  people  in  the  country. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  got  up,  one  by  one,  and  walked 
off  as  they  swallowed  their  last  morsel ;  pausing  generally  by 
the  stove  for  a  minute  or  so  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  brass 
spittoons.  A  few  sedentary  characters,  however,  remained  at 
table  full  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir,  and  did  not  rise  until  the 
ladies  rose,  when  all  stood  up. 

"  Where  are  they  going  ?  "  asked  IMartin,  in  the  ear  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 

"  To  their  bed-rooms,  sir." 

"Is  there  no  dessert,  or  other  interval  of  conversation?" 
asked  ]\Iartin,  who  was  disposed  to  enjoy  himself  after  his 
long  voyage. 

"  We  are  a  busy  people  here,  sir,  and  have  no  time  for 
that,"  was  the  reply. 

So  the  ladies  passed  out  in  single  file ;  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick 
and  such  other  married  gentlemen  as  were  left,  acknowledging 
the  departure  of  their  other  halves  by  a  nod ;  and  there  wtts 
an  end  of  them.  Martin  thought  this  an  uncomfortable 
custom,  but  he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself  for  the  present, 
being  anxious  to  hear,  and  inform  himself  by,  the  conver- 
sation of  the  busy  gentlemen,  who  now  lounged  about  the 
stove,  as  if  a  great  weight  had  been  taken  off  tlieir  minds  by 
the  witlidrawal  of  the  other  sex ;  and  who  made  a  plentiful 
use  of  the  spittoons  and  their  toothpicks. 

It  was  ratlier  barren  of  interest,  to  say  the  truth  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — dollars 
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Ail  their  cares,  hopos,  joys,  aii'f(tii>ns,  virtiion,  and  associationa 
seemed  to  be  melted  d<i\vn  into  dollars.  ^^^Kltever  tlu;  cluince 
contriljutions  that  foil  into  the  slow  caiddron  of  tlioir  talk, 
they  made  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  with  dollars.  Men  were 
weighed  by  their  dollars,  measures  gauged  by  their  dollars ; 
life  wa.s  auctioneered,  appraised,  put  up,  and  knocked  do^vn 
for  its  dollars.  The  next  rospectaltle  thing  to  dollars  was  any 
venture  liaving  tlieir  attainment  for  its  end.  The  more  of 
tiaat  wortliless  ballast,  honour  and  fair-dealing,  which  any 
man  cast  overboard  from  the  ship  of  Lis  Good  Name  and 
Good  Intent,  tlie  more  ample  stowage-room  he  had  for  dollars. 
Make  commerce  one  huge  lie  and  mighty  theft.  Deface  the 
banner  of  the  nation  for  an  idle  rag  ;  pollute  it  star  by  star  ; 
and  cut  out  stripe  by  stripe  as  from  the  arm  of  a  degi-adcd 
soldier.     Do  anything  for  dollars  !     What  is  a  flag  to  them  ! 

One  who  rides  at  all  hazards  of  limb  and  life  in  the  chase 
of  a  fox,  will  prefer  to  ride  recklessly  at  most  times.  So  it 
was  with  these  gentlemen.  He  was  the  greatest  patriot,  in 
their  eyes,  who  brawled  the  loudest,  and  who  cared  the  least 
for  decency.  He  was  their  champion,  who  in  the  brutal  fury 
of  his  own  pursuit,  could  cast  no  stigma  upon  them,  for  the 
hot  knavery  of  theirs.  Thus,  Martin  learned  in  the  five 
minutes'  straggling  talk  about  the  stove,  that  to  carry  pistols 
into  legislative  assemblies,  and  swords  in  sticks,  and  other 
such  peaceful  toys ;  to  seize  opponents  by  the  throat,  as  dogs 
or  rats  might  do  ;  to  })luster,  bullj^  and  overbear  by  personal 
assailment ;  were  glowing  deeds.  Not  thrusts  and  stabs  at 
Freedom,  striking  far  deeper  into  her  House  of  Life  than  any 
sultan's  scimetar  could  reach ;  but  rare  incense  on  hor  altars, 
having  a  gratcfid  scent  in  patriotic  nostrils,  and  curling  up- 
ward to  the  seventh  heaven  of  Fame. 

Once  or  twice,  when  there  was  a  pause,  Martin  asked  sudi 
questions  as  naturally  occurred  to  him,  being  a  stranger,  about 
the  national  poets,  the  theatre,  literature,  and  the  arts.  But 
the"  information  which  those  gentlemen  were  in  a  condition  to 
give  him  on  such  topics,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  offusions 
of  such  master-spirits  of  the  time,  as  Colonel  Diver,  Mr. 
JofTorson  Brick,  and  otlun-s ;  ronowniod,  as  it  appeared,  foi 
excellence  in  the  achicvomont  of  a  peculiar  style  of  broadside- 
essay  Ciillod  "  a  screamer." 

"We  are  a  Tmsv  poople,  sir,"  .«!aid  one  of  the  captains, 
who  was  from  the  West,  ' '  and  have  no  time  for  reading  merf 
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notious.  We  don't  inind  'em  if  they  come  to  us  in  newspaptrs 
aloug  with  almighty  strong  stuff  of  another  sort,  Lut  darn 
your  books." 

Here  the  general,  who  appeared  to  grow  quite  faint  at  the 
bare  thought  of  reading  an}'tlung  which  was  neither  mer- 
cantile nor  political,  and  was  not  in  a  newspaper,  inquired 
"  if  any  gentleman  would  di-ink  some  ?  "  Most  of  tlie 
company,  considering  this  a  very  choice  and  seasonable  idea, 
lounged  out,  one  by  one,  to  the  bar-room  in  the  next  block. 
Thence  they  probably  went  to  their  stores  and  counting-houses ; 
thence  to  the  bar-room  again,  to  talk  once  more  of  dollars, 
and  enlarge  their  minds  with  the  perusal  and  discussion  of 
screamers ;  and  thence  each  man  to  snore  in  the  bosom  of  his 
o\vn  family. 

"  "V\Tuch  would  seem,"  said  Martin,  pursuing  the  curren* 
of  his  own  thoughts,  "to  be  the  principal  recreation  they 
enjoy  in  common."  With  that,  he  fell  a-musing  again  on 
dollars,  demagogues,  and  bar-rooms ;  debating  witliin  himself 
whether  busy  people  of  this  class  were  really  as  busy  as  they 
claimed  to  he,  or  only  had  an  inaptitude  for  social  and 
domestic  pleasure. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  solve ;  and  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  strongly  presented  to  his  mind  by  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  was  not  encouraging.  He  sat  down  at  the 
deserted  board,  and  becoming  more  and  more  despondent,  a.« 
he  thought  of  all  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  his 
precarious  situation,  sighed  heavily. 

Now,  there  had  been  at  the  dinner-table  a  middle-aged 
man  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  sunburnt  face,  who  had  attracted 
^Martin's  attention  by  having  something  very  engaging  and 
honest  in  the  expression  of  his  features ;  but  of  whom  he 
could  learn  nothing  from  either  of  his  neighbours,  who 
seemed  to  consider  him  quite  beneath  their  notice.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation  round  the  stove,  nor  had  lie 
gone  forth  with  the  rest;  and  now,  when  he  heard  Martin 
tjigh  for  the  third  or  fom'th  time,  he  interposed  with  some 
casual  remark,  as  if  he  desired,  without  obtruding  himself 
upon  a  stranger's  notice,  to  engage  him  in  cheerful  conversi- 
tion  if  he  could.  His  motive  was  so  obvious,  and  yet  so 
delicately  expressed,  that  Martin  felt  really  grateful  to  him. 
and  showed  him  so,  in  the  manner  of  his  reply. 

"I  will  not  ask  you,"  said  this  gentleman  with  a  smile,  as 
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he  roso  ami  moved  towards  him,  "  how  you  like  my  countn' 
tor  I  cau  quite  auticipato  your  fbt'lin<i^  on  tliat  poiut.      But,  us 
I  am  an  American,   and  eonseciucntly  bound  to  begin  witli  a 
question,  I  '11  ask  you  how  you  like  the  colonel  ?  " 

"You  are  so  very  frank,"  returned  Martin,  "that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  sayinj:^  I  don't  like  him  at  till.  Thmifjli  I 
must  add  tliat  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  his  civilits"  in  1  (ring- 
ing me  hero — and  arranging  for  my  stay,  on  protty  roasonalile 
terms,  by  tlio  w.av."  he  added  :  remembering  that  the  colonel 
had  whisperi^d  him  to  that  effect,  before  going  out. 

"  Not  much  beholden,"  said  the  stranger  di'il}'.  "  The 
colonel  occasionally  boards  packet-ships,  I  have  heard,  to 
glean  the  latest  information  for  his  journal ;  and  he  occasion- 
ally brings  strangers  to  board  liere,  I  believe,  with  a  view  to 
the  little  {percentage  which  attaches  to  tliose  good  offices  ; 
and  wliicli  the  hostess  deducts  from  his  weekly  bill.  I  dtjn't 
offend  you.  I  hope  ?  "  he  added,  seeing  that  Martin  reddened. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  returned  Martin,  as  they  shook  hands, 
"  how  is  that  possible  !  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I — am — " 

•'  Yes?  "  said  the  gentleman,  sitting  down  beside  him. 

"  I  am  rather  at  a  loss,  since  I  must  speak  plainly,"  said 
Martin,  getting  the  better  of  his  hesitation,  "  to  know  how 
this  colonel  escapes  being  beaten." 

"Well!  He  has  been  beaten  once  or  t«-ice,"  remarked 
the  gentleman  quietly.  "He  is  one  of  a  class  of  men,  in 
whom  our  own  FranMin,  so  long  ago  as  ten  years  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  foresaw  our  danger  and  disgrace. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Franklin,  in  veiy  severe  terms, 
]mblished  his  opinion  that  those  who  were  slandered  by  such 
fellows  as  tliis  colonel,  having  no  sufficient  remedy  in  the 
admiTiistration  of  this  country's  laws  or  in  the  decent  and 
right-minded  feeling  of  its  people,  were  justified  in  retorting 
<m  such  public  nuisances  by  means  of  a  stout  cudgel  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  said  ^fartin,  "  but  I  am  very 
gkd  to  know  it,  and  I  thinlv  it  worthy  of  his  memory ;  espe- 
cially " — here  lie  liesitated  again. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  as  if  he  knew  wliat  stuck 
in  Martin's  fliroat. 

"  Espe*  ially,"  pursued  Martin,  "as  I  can  alread}'  under- 
stand tliat  it  may  have  required  great  courage,  even  in  hip 
time,  to  vrrhe  freely  on  any  question  wliich  was  not  a  part} 
one  in  tliis  ver\'  fr(>e  country.' 
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"  Some  courage,  no  doubt,"  retuTTied  his  new  friend.  *'  Dv 
you  think  it  would  require  any  to  do  so,  now  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  th.ink  it  would;  and  not  a  Kttle,"  said  Martin. 

"  You  are  right.  So  very  right,  that  I  believe  no  satirist 
could  breathe  this  air.  If  another  Juvenal  or  Swift  could  rise 
up  among  us  to-morrow,  he  would  be  hunted  dowTi.  If  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  literature,  and  can  give  me  the 
name  of  any  man,  American  born  and  bred,  who  has  anato- 
mised our  follies  as  a  people,  and  not  as  this  or  that  party ; 
and  has  esc^^ped  the  foulest  and  most  brutal  slander,  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  and  intolerant  pui'suit ;  it  will  be  a  strange 
name  in  my  ears,  believe  me.  In  some  cases  I  could  name  to 
you,  where  a  native  writer  has  ventured  on  the  most  harmless 
and  good-humoiu'ed  illustrations  of  our  vices  or  defects,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  annomice,  that  in  a  second  edition  the 
passage  has  been  expunged,  or  altered,  or  explained  away,  or 
patched  into  praise." 

"  And  how  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  "  asked  Martin, 
in  dismay. 

' '  Think  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to-day,  beginning 
with  the  colonel,"  said  his  friend,  "  and  ask  yourself.  How 
thet/  came  about,  is  another  question.  Heaven  forbid  that 
they  should  be  samples  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
America,  but  they  come  uppermost,  and  in  great  numbers 
too,  and  too  often  represent  it.     Will  you  walk  ?  " 

There  was  a  cordial  candour  in  his  manner,  and  an  engaging 
confidence  that  it  would  not  be  abused ;  a  manly  bearing  on 
his  own  part,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  the  mauly  faith  of  a 
stranger ;  which  Martin  had  never  seen  before.  He  linked 
his  arm  readily  in  that  ol  the  American  gentleman,  and  they 
walked  out  together. 

It  was  perhaps  to  men  like  this,  his  new  companion,  that  a 
traveller  of  honoured  name,  who  trod  those  shores  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  woke  upon  that  soil,  as  many  have  done 
since,  to  blots  and  stains  upon  its  high  pretensions,  which 
in  the  brightness  of  his  distant  dreams  were  lost  to  view, 
appealed  in  these  words — 

"  Oh  but  for  such,  Columbia's  days  were  done  ; 
Rank  without  ripeness,  quickened  without  suu, 
Crude  at  the  surface,  rotten  at  the  core, 
Her  fruits  would  fall  before  her  spring  Tvere  o'e:  '' 
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CHAPTER  XYIL 

MARTIN  EVLAHOKS  mS  CIRCLE  OF  ACaUAINTANCE  ;  nfCREASES  HT8  STOCK 
OF  wisdom;  and  has  as  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  OK  COMPAHINO 
HIS  OWN  F.XPERIENCES  WITH  THOSE  OF  LUMMY  NED  OF  THE  LIGHT 
SALISBURY,    AS   RELATED    BY    HIS    FRIEND    MR.    WILLIAM    6IMMON8. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Martin,  that  all  this  -while  he  had 
oitlier  forgotten  Mark  Tapley  as  completely  as  if  there  had 
licen  no  such  person  in  existence,  or,  if  for  a  moment  the 
tipfure  of  that  gentleman  rose  before  liis  mental  vision,  had 
dismissed  it  as  something  hy  no  means  of  a  pressing  nature, 
wliich  might  be  attended  to  by-and-by,  and  could  wait  his 
perfect  leisure.  But,  being  now  in  the  streets  again,  it 
occurred  to  him  as  just  coming  within  the  bare  limits  r»f 
possibility  that  Mr.  Tapley  might,  in  course  of  time,  groAv 
tired  of  waiting  on  the  tlireshold  of  the  Rowdy  Jovunal  Otfice, 
so  ho  intimated  to  his  new  friend,  that  if  tliey  could  conve- 
niently walk  in  that  direction,  lie  would  be  glad  to  get  this 
piece  of  business  off  his  mind. 

"And  speaking  of  business,"  said  Mai-tin,  "may  I  a.sk,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  be  behind-hand  with  questions  either, 
whether  your  occupation  holds  you  to  this  city.  Or,  like  myself, 
you  are  a  visitor  hero  ?  " 

"A  visitor,"  replied  his  friend.  "I  was  '  raised '  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  reside  there  stiU.  My  home  is  in 
ii  quiet  countiy  to^^ni.  I  am  not  often  in  these  bu.sy  places ; 
and  my  inclination  to  visit  them  does  not  increase  •with  our 
l;etter  acquaintance,  I  assure  you." 

•'  You  have  been  abroad?  "  asked  Martin. 

'•Ohyo.s." 

'*  And,  like  most  people  who  travel,  have  liecome  more  than 
over  attached  to  your  home  and  native  countrj',"  said  ^liirti'i, 
'eyeing  liim  curiously. 

"To  iny  home — yes,"  rejoined  lu.s  frituid.  "To  my  native 
'■ountrj-  a?  my  home — yes,  also." 
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"  You  imply  some  reservation,"  said  Martui. 

"  Well,"  retiimed  his  new  friend,  "  if  you  ask  me  whether 
I  came  back  here  ^^"ith  a  greater  relish  for  my  country's  faults; 
with  a  greater  fondness  for  those  who  claim  (at  the  rate  of  so 
many  dollars  a  day)  to  be  her  friends ;  with  a  cooler  indiffer- 
ence to  the  growth  of  principles  among  us  in  respect  of  pubKc 
matters  and  of  private  dealings  between  man  and  man,  the 
advocacy  of  which,  beyond  the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  criminal 
trial,  would  disgrace  your  O'wti  Old  Bailey  lawyers ;  why,  then 
I  answer  plainly.  No." 

"Oh!"  said  Martin;  m  so  exactly  the  same  key  as  his 
Mend's  No,  that  it  sounded  like  an  echo. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  his  companion  pursued,  "whether  I 
came  back  here  better  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things  which 
broadly  divides  society  into  two  classes— whereof  one,  the 
great  mass,  asserts  a  spurious  independence,  most  miserably 
dependent  for  its  mean  existence  on  the  disregard  of  humanising 
conventionalities  of  manner  and  social  custom,  so  that  the 
coarser  a  man  is,  the  more  distinctly  it  shall  appeal  to  his 
taste ;  while  the  other,  disgusted  with  the  low  standard  thus 
set  up  and  made  adaptable  to  everything,  takes  refuge  among 
the  graces  and  refinements  it  can  bring  to  bear  on  private  life, 
and  leaves  the  public  weal  to  such  fortune  as  may  betide  it  in 
the  press  and  uproar  of  a  general  scramble — then  again  I 
answer,  No." 

And  again  Martin  said  "Oh!"  in  the  same  odd  way  as 
before,  being  anxious  and  disconcerted ;  not  so  much,  to  say 
the  truth,  on  public  groimds,  as  with  reference  to  the  fading 
prospects  of  domestic  architecture. 

"  In  a  word,"  resumed  the  other,  "  I  do  not  find  and  cannot 
believe,  and  therefore  will  not  allow  that  we  are  a  model  of 
wisdom,  and  an  example  to  the  world,  and  the  perfection  of 
human  reason,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  piirpose, 
which  you  may  hear  any  hour  in  the  day ;  simply  because  we 
began  our  political  life  -with  two  inestimable  advantages." 

"  ^^^lat  were  they?"   asked  Martin. 

"  One,  that  our  history  commenced  at  so  late  a  period  as  to 
escape  the  ages  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  through  which 
other  nations  have  passed ;  and  so  had  all  the  light  of  tlieir 
probation,  and  none  of  its  darkness.  The  other,  that  we  have 
a  vast  ten-itorv',  and  not — as  yet, — too  many  people  on  it. 
Tliese  facts  considered,  we  have  done  little  enough,  I  thiak." 
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"  Kducation  ? "  sup;<::t'>^to(l  Martin,  faintly. 
Pretty  woU  on  that  hoad,"  said  the  other,  !slirugg;ing  his 
shoulders,  "  still  no  miglit}'  matter  to  boast  of;  for  old 
countries,  and  despotic  countries  too,  have  done  as  much,  if 
not  more,  and  made  less  noise  about  it.  We  shine  out 
briglitly  in  comparison  with  England,  certainly,  but  hers  is  a 
very  extreme  case.  You  complimented  mo  on  my  frankness, 
you  know,"  he  added,  laughing. 

"Oh!  I  am  not  at  all  astonislied  at  your  speaking  thus 
openly  when  my  country  is  in  question,"  returned  Martin. 
"It  is  your  plain-.speaking  in  reference  to  your  own  that 
sui-prises  me." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  a  scarce  quality  here,  I  assure 
you,  saving  among  the  Colonel  Divers,  and  Jefferson  Bricks, 
and  Major  Pawkinses — though  the  best  of  us  are  something 
fike  tlie  mau  in  Goldsmith's  Comedy,  who  wouldn't  suffer 
anybody  but  himself  to  abuse  his  master.  Come  !"  he  added, 
"  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  You  have  come  here  on  some 
iesign  of  improving  your  fortune,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  should 
grieve  to  put  you  out  of  heart.  I  am  some  years  older  than 
you,  besides ;  and  may,  on  a  few  trivial  points,  advise  yo\i, 
perhaps." 

There  was  not  the  least  curiosity  or  impertinence  in  the 
manner  of  tliis  offer,  which  was  open-heai"ted,  unaffected,  and 
good-natured.  As  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  should 
not  have  his  confidence  awakened  by  a  deportment  so 
prepossessing  and  kind,  Martin  plainly  stated  what  had 
V)rought  him  into  those  parts,  and  even  made  the  very 
difFicult  avowal  that  he  was  poor.  He  did  not  sa}'  how  poor, 
it  must  be  admitted,  rather  tln'0'\\'ing  off  the  declaration  with 
an  air  which  might  have  implied  that  he  had  money  enough 
for  six  months,  instead  of  as  m.xny  weeks ;  but  poor  he  said 
he  was,  and  grateful  he  said  he  would  be,  for  any  counsel  that 
his  friend  would  give  him. 

It  would  not  have  been  very  difficidt  for  any  one  to  see ; 
l)ut  it  was  particularl}'  easy  for  Martin,  whose  perceptions 
were  shar|)ened  by  Ids  circumstances,  to  discern ;  that  tlie 
rifranger's  face  grew  infinitely  longer  as  the  domestic- 
architecture  project  was  developed.  Nor,  although  lie  made 
a  great  effort  to  be  as  encouraging  as  possible,  could  he 
prevent  his  head  from  shaking  once  invohmtarUy,  as  if  it 
said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  upon  its  o-vvn  account,  "No  go!" 
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But  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  said,  that  although  there 
was  no  such  opening'  as  Martin  wished,  in  that  city,  he  woxild 
make  it  matter  of  immediate  consideration  and  inquuy  where 
one  was  most  likely  to  exist ;  and  then  he  made  Martin 
acquainted  with  his  name,  which  was  Bevan ;  and  with  his 
profession,  which  was  physic,  though  he  seldom  or  never 
practised;  and  with  other  circumstances  connected  with 
himself  and  family,  which  fully  occupied  the  time,  until  they 
reached  the  Rowdy  Journal  Office. 

Mr.  Tapley  appeared  to  be  taking  his  ease  on  the  landing 
of  the  fu'st-floor ;  for  soimds  as  of  some  gentleman  established 
in  that  region,  whistling  "  Rule  Britannia"  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  greeted  their  ears  before  they  reached  the 
house.  On  ascending  to  the  spot  from  whence  this  music 
proceeded,  they  foimd  him  recumbent  in  the  midst  of  a 
fortification  of  luggage,  apparently  performing  his  national 
anthem  for  the  gratification  of  a  gray-haired  black  man, 
who  sat  on  one  of  the  outworks  (a  portmanteau),  staring 
intently  at  Mark,  while  Mark,  with  his  head  reclining  on  his 
hand,  returned  the  compliment  in  a  thoughtful  manner,  and 
whistled  all  the  time.  He  seemed  to  have  recently  dined,  for 
his  knife,  a  case-bottle,  and  certain  broken  meats  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, lay  near  at  hand.  He  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  leisiu'e  in  the  decoration  of  the  Rowdy  Joiu-nal  door, 
whereon  his  own  initials  now  appeared  in  letters  nearly  haK 
a  foot  long,  together  with  the  day  of  the  month  in  smaller 
t\'pe :  the  whole  siu-rounded  by  an  ornamental  border,  and 
looking  very  fresh  and  bold. 

"I  was  a' most  afraid  you  was  lost,  sir!"  cried  Mark, 
rising,  and  stopping  the  time  at  that  point  where  Britons 
generally  are  supposed  to  declare  (when  it  is  wliistled)  tha* 
they  never,  never,  never, — 

'Nothing  gone  wrong,  I  hope,  sir?" 

*  No,  Mark.      Where  's  your  friend  ?" 

"The  mad  woman,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Tapley.  "Oh!  she's 
all  right,  sir." 

"  Did  she  find  her  husband  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Least  ways  she's  found  liis  remains,"  said 
Mark,  correcting  himself. 

"The  man's  not  dead,  I  hope?" 

"  Not  altogether  dead,  sir,"  returned  Mark  ;  "  but  he  's  had 
more  fevers  and  agues  than  is  quite  reconcileable  with  being 
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jJive.  "\Mien  slio  didn't  soo  liiiu  a  waitiug  for  lior,  I  tliotij^-ht 
8lie 'd  Ikivo  died  licrself,  I  did!" 

"  Was  he  not  liore,  then  !" 

"  He  wasn't  here.  There  was  a  fbehle  old  sliadow  come  a 
creeping  down  at  hist,  as  muoli  like  his  substance  wlien  she 
know'd  him,  as  your  sliadow  wlien  it 's  di-awn  out  to  its  very 
finest  and  longest  by  the  sun,  is  like  you.  But  it  was  his 
remains,  there  's  no  doubt  about  that.  She  took  on  witli  joy, 
poor  tiling,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  all  of  him !" 

"  liail  lie  bought  land  ?"   asked  Mr.  Bevan. 

"  Ah  I  He  'd  bought  land,"  said  Mark,  sliaking  liis  head, 
"  and  paid  for  it  too.  Every  sort  of  nateral  advantage  was 
connected  with  it,  the  agents  said ;  and  there  certainly  Avas 
one,  quite  unlimited.     No  end  to  the  water !" 

"  It 's  a  thing  he  coiddn't  have  done  without,  I  suppose," 
observed  Martin,  peevisldy. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  There  it  was,  any  way ;  always  turned 
on,  and  no  water-rate.  Independent  of  tlu-ee  or  four  slimy 
old  rivers  close  by,  it  varied  on  the  farm  from  four  to  six  foot 
deep  in  the  dry  season.  He  couldn't  say  how  deep  it  was  in 
the  rainy  time,  for  he  never  had  an}'tliing  long  enough  to 
sound  it  with." 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  asked  Martin  of  his  companion. 

"  Extremely  probable,"  he  answered.  "  Some  Mississippi 
or  Missoui-i  lot,  I  dare  sa}'." 

"  However,"  pursued  Mark,  "he  came  from  I-don't-know- 
wliere-and-all,  down  to  New  York  here,  to  meet  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  they  started  off  again  in  a  steamboat  this 
blessed  afternoon,  as  haj)py  to  be  along  with  each  other,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  Heaven.  I  should  tliiidc  tliey  was,  pretty 
straight,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  poor  man's  looks." 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  said  Martin,  glancing,  but  not  with 
any  displeasure,  from  Mark  to  the  negro,  "  who  this  gentle- 
man is  ?     Another  fi-ieud  of  yours  ?  " 

"  ^Vhy,  sir,"  returned  Mark,  taking  him  aside,  and  speaking 
eonfidentiiJly  in  his  ear,  "  he  's  a  man  of  colour,  sir." 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  Idind  man,"  asked  Martin,  some- 
wliat  iini)atiently.  "  that  you  tliink  it  necessaiy  to  tell  me  that, 
wlien  liis  face  is  the  blackest  that  ever  was  seen?  " 

"No,  no;  wlien  I  say  a  man  of  colour,"  returned  Mark, 
"I  mean  that  he's  been  one  of  them  as  tliere 's  picters  of  in 
tli«»  sliopa.     A  man  and  a  brotlier,  you  kuow,  sir,"  said  Mr 
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Tapley,  favouring  his  master  witli  a  significaut  indication,  of 
tlie  figau-e  so  often  represented  in  tracts  and  clieap  prints. 

"'  A  slave !  '  cried  Martin,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mark  in  the  same  tone.  "  Nothing  else.  A 
slave.  ^^Tiy,  when  that  there  man  was  young — don't  loot  at 
him,  while  I  'm  a  telling  it — he  was  shot  in  the  leg;  gashed 
in  the  arm ;  scored  in  his  live  limbs,  like  crimped  fish ;  beaten 
out  of  shape ;  had  his  neck  galled  with  an  iron  collar,  and 
wore  iron  rings  upon  his  wrists  and  ankles.  The  mai-ks  are 
on  him  to  this  day.  When  I  was  having  my  dinner  just  now, 
he  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  took  away  my  appetite.," 

''Is  this  ti'ue?"  asked  Martin  of  his  friend,  who  stood 
•beside  them. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  he  answered,  shaking  his 
head.      "  It  very  often  is." 

"  Bless  you,"  said  Mark,  "  I  know  it  is,  from  hearing  his 
whole  story.  That  master  died ;  so  did  his  second  master 
from  having  his  head  cut  open  with  a  hatchet  by  another 
slave,  who,  when  he'd  done  it,  went  and  drowned  himself: 
then  he  got  a  better  one :  in  years  and  years  he  saved  up  a 
Kttle  money,  and  bought  his  freedom,  which  he  got  prettj' 
cheap  at  last,  on  accoimt  of  his  strength  being  nearly  gone, 
and  he  being  iU.  Then  he  come  here.  And  now  he  's  a 
saving  up  to  treat  himself,  afore  he  dies,  to  one  small  puix-hase 
— it 's  nothing  to  speak  of :  only  his  o^wn  daughter ;  that 's 
all  I "  cried  Mr.  Tapley,  becoming  excited.  "  Liberty  for 
ever  !     Hurrah  !     Hail  Columbia  !  " 

"  Hush ! "  cried  Martin,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth  :   "  and  don't  be  an  idiot.     What  is  he  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Waiting  to  take  our  luggage  off  upon  a  truck,"  said 
Mark.  "  He'd  have  come  for  it  by-and-by,  but  I  engaged  him 
for  a  very  reasonable  charge — out  of  my  own  -Docket — to  sit 
along  with  me  and  make  me  jolly  ;  and  I  am  jolly ;  and  if  I 
was  rich  enough  to  contract  with  him  to  wait  upon  me  once  a 
day,  to  be  looked  at,  I  'd  n-^ver  be  anything  else." 

The  fact  may  cause  a  solemn  impeachment  of  Mark's 
veracity,  but  it  must  be  admitted  nevertheless,  that  there  was 
that  in  his  face  and  manner  at  the  moment,  which  militated 
strongly  against  tliis  empliatic  declaration  of  his  state  of  mind. 

"Lord  love  you,  sir,"  he  added,  "they're  so  fond  of 
liberty  in  this  pare  of  tlie  globe,  that  they  buy  her  and  sell 
ker    and    carry   her    to   market  with    'em.      They  'vo  sucJi   a 
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passion  for  Liberty,  lliat  the}'  can't  help  taking;  liLertieK  with 
her.     That 's  what  it 's  owing  to." 

"Very  well,"  said  Martin,  wishing  to  change  the  theme. 
"  Ha^ang  come  to  that  conclusion,  Mark,  porliaps  you  '11 
attend  to  me.  The  place  to  wliich  the  luggage  is  to  go,  is 
printed  on  tliis  card.      Mrs.  Pawkins's  Boarding  House." 

"  Mrs.  Pawkins's  hoarding-house,"  rejjeated  Murk.  "  Now, 
Cicero." 

"  Is  that  his  name  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  That 's  his  name,  sir,"  rejoined  !Mark.  And  t)ie  negro 
grinning  assent  from  under  a  leathern  portmanteau,  than 
wliich  liis  own  face  was  many  shades  deeper,  hoblded  dcnvii 
stairs  v,it\i  his  portion  of  tlieir  worldly  goods  :  Mark  Tapley 
having  ab'eady  gone  before  with  his  share. 

Martin  and  his  fi-iend  followed  them  to  the  door  below, 
and  were  about  to  pursue  their  Avalk,  when  the  latter  stopped, 
and  asked,  with  some  hesitation,  whether  that  young  man 
was  to  be  trusted. 

"  Mark  !     Oh  certainly  !  with  anything." 

"  You  don't  understand  mo, —  I  tliink  he  had  better  go  with 
us.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  speaks  his  mind  so  verj' 
plainly." 

"\Miy,  the  fact  is,"  said  Martin,  smiling,  "that  being 
unaccustomed  to  a  free  republic,  he  is  used  to  do  so." 

"  I  think  he  had  better  go  with  us,"  returned  the  other. 
"  He  may  get  into  some  trouble  otherwise.  This  is  not  a  slave 
State ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  a  spii-it  of  Tolerance  is 
not  so  common  anywhere  in  these  latitudes  as  the  form.  "NVe 
are  not  remarkable  for  behaving  very  temperately  to  each 
other  when  we  differ :  but  to  strangers !  no,  I  really  think  he 
had  better  go  with  us." 

Martin  called  to  him  immediately  to  be  of  their  party ;  so 
Cicero  and  the  truck  went  one  Avay,  and  they  three  went 
another. 

They  walked  about  the  citj'  for  two  or  three  hours;  seeing 
it  from  the  best  points  of  view,  and  pausing  in  the  principal 
streets,  and  before  such  public  buildings  as  Mr.  Bevan  pointed 
out.  Night  then  coming  on  apace,  Martin  proposed  tliat  they 
should  adjourn  to  Mrs.  Pawkins's  establishment  for  coffee ; 
but  in  this  he  was  overruled  by  his  new  ao(iuaintance,  wht 
seemed  to  have  set  his  heart  on  carrpng  liim,  though  it  were 
ou\y  for  an  liour,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Ills  who  lived 
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hard  by.  Feeling  (llo^Yeve^  disinclined  lie  was,  being  v\'earyi 
that  it  Tvould  be  in  bad  taste,  and  not  very  gracious,  to  object 
that  he  was  imintroduced,  when  this  open-hearted  gentleman 
was  so  ready  to  be  his  sponsor,  Martin — for  once  in  his  life, 
at  all  events — sacrificed  his  own  will  and  pleasure  to  the 
wishes  of  another,  and  consented  with  a  fair  grace.  So, 
travelling  had  done  him  that  much  good,  already. 

Mr.  Bevan  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  very  neat  house  of 
moderate  size,  from  the  parloui'  windows  of  which,  lights 
were  shining  brighth'  into  the  now  dark  street.  It  was 
quickly  opened  by  a  man  with  such  a  thorougiily  Irish  face, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  ought,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  priu- 
.ciple,  to  be  in  rags,  and  could  have  no  sort  of  business  to  be 
looking  cheerfully  at  anybody  out  of  a  whole  suit  of  clothes. 

Commending  Mark  to  the  care  of  this  phenomenon — for 
such  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  ^Martin's  eyes — Mr. 
Bevan  led  the  way  into  the  room  wliich  had  shed  its  cheer- 
fulness upon  the  street,  to  whose  occupants  he  introduced  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit  as  a  gentleman  from  England,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  make.  They  gave  him 
W'elcome  in  all  courtesy  and  politeness  ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes'  time  he  found  himself  sitting  very  much  at  his  ease, 
by  the  fii'eside,  and  becoming  vastly  weU  acquainted  with  the 
whole  family. 

There  were  two  young  ladies — one  eighteen ;  the  other 
twenty — both  very  slender,  but  very  pretty ;  their  mother, 
who  looked,  as  Martin  thought,  much  older  and  more  faded 
than  she  ought  to  have  looked ;  and  their  grandmother,  a 
little  sharp-eyed,  qidck  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  got 
past  that  stage,  and  to  have  come  aU  right  again.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  yoimg  ladies'  father,  and  the  young 
ladies'  brother ;  the  first  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  ;  the 
second,  a  student  at  college — both  in  a  certain  cordiality  of 
manner,  like  his  own  friend  ;  and  not  unlike  him  in  face, 
which  was  no  great  wonder,  for  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was 
their  near  relation.  Martin  could  not  help  tracing  the  family 
pedigree  from  the  two  young  ladies,  because  they  were  fore- 
most in  his  thoughts  ;  not  only  from  being,  as  aforesaid,  very 
prettj',  but  by  reason  of  their  wearing  miraculously  small 
shoes,  and  the  thinnest  possible  silk  stockings :  the  which 
their  rocking-chairs  developed  to  a  disfracting  extent. 

There   is   no   doubt  that   it  was  a  monstrous  comfortable 
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circiinistauce  to  Le  sitting  in  a  snug  wfll-furnished  room^ 
warmed  by  a  cheerful  fire,  and  full  of  various  pleasant 
decorations,  including  four  small  shoes,  and  the  like  amount 

of  silk  stockings,  and yes,  why  not  ? — tlie  feet  and  legs 

tlierein  enshrined.  And  there  is  no  douht  that  Martin  wns 
monstroiLS  well-disposed  to  reg;ird  his  position  in  that  light, 
after  liis  recent  experience  of  the  Screw,  and  of  Mrs.  Pawkins's 
Itotirding-house.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  made  lumself 
very  agreealde  indeed;  and  by  the  time  the  tea  and  coffee 
arrived  (with  sweet  preserves,  and  cunning  teacakes  in  its 
train),  was  in  a  highly  genial  state,  and  much  esteemed  by 
the  Avhole  family. 

Another  delightful  circumstance  turned  up  before  the  first 
cup  of  tea  was  drunk.  The  whole  family  liad  been  in 
I'^ugland.  There  was  a  pleasant  thing !  But  Martin  was 
not  quite  so  glad  of  this,  when  he  found  that  they  knew  all 
the  great  dukes,  lords,  viscounts,  marquesses,  duchesses, 
knights,  and  baronets,  quite  affectionately,  and  were  bej-ond 
ever\ihing  interested  in  the  least  particular  concerning  them. 
However,  when  tliey  asked  after  the  wearer  of  this  or  that 
coronet,  and  said  '  Was  he  quite  well  ? '  Martin  answered 
'  Yes,  oh  yes.  Never  better ; '  and  when  they  said  '  his  lord- 
ship's mother,  the  duchess,  was  she  much  changed  ? '  Martin 
said,  '  Oh  dear  no,  they  woidd  know  her  anj-where,  if  they 
saw  her  to-morrow ; '  and  so  got  on  pretty  well.  In  like 
manner  when  the  young  ladies  questioned  him  touching  the 
Gold  Fish  in  that  Grecian  fountain  in  such  and  such  a  noble- 
man's conservatory,  and  whether  there  were  as  many  as  there 
used  to  be,  he  gravely  reported,  after  mature  consideration, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  twice  as  many :  and  as  to  the 
exotics,  '  Oh !  well !  it  was  of  no  use  talking  about  them , 
tliey  must  be  seen  to  be  believed ;  '  wliich  improved  state  ol 
circumstances  reminded  the  family  of  the  sj)lendour  of  that 
brilliant  festival  (comprelieuding  the  whole  British  Peerage 
and  C'oui-t  Calendar)  to  which  th<\v  Avere  specially  in-v-ited,  and 
which  indeed  liad  been  partly  given  in  their  lionour  :  and 
recollections  of  wliat  Mr.  Norris  the  father  had  said  to  the 
tnarquess,  and  of  what  Mrs.  Norris  the  mother  had  said  to 
the  marchioness,  and  of  what  tlie  marqu<?ss  aJid  marcliioness 
liad  both  said,  wlien  they  said  tliat  upon  their  words  and 
lionours  they  wished  Mr.  Norris  the  father  and  Mrs.  Norria 
the   mother,   and  the  Misses  Nr»rris  the  daugliters.  and  Mr 
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Norris,  Junior,  the  son,  would  only  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  England,  and  give  them  tlie  pleasure  of  their 
everlasting  friendship,  occupied  a  very  considerable  time. 

Martin  thought  it  rather  strange,  and  in  some  sort  incon- 
sistent, that  diu'ing  the  "whole  of  these  narrations,  and  in  the 
very  meridian  of  their  enjoyment  thereof,  both  Mr.  Norris  the 
father,  and  Mr.  Norris,  Junior,  the  son  (who  corresponded, 
every  post,  with  four  members  of  the  English  Peerage),  en- 
lai'ged  upon  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ha\'ing  no  such 
arbitrary  distinctions  in  that  enlightened  land,  where  there 
were  no  noblemen  but  nature's  noblemen,  and  where  all 
society  was  based  on  one  broad  level  of  brotherly  love  and 
jiatural  equality.  Indeed  Mr.  Norris  the  father  gradually 
expanding  into  an  oration  on  this  swelling  theme  was  be- 
coming tedious,  when  Mr.  Bevan  diverted  his  thoughts,  by 
happening  to  make  some  casual  inquiry  relative  to  the  occu- 
pier of  the  next  house ;  in  reply  to  which,  this  same  !Mr. 
Norris  the  father,  observed,  that  "that  person  entertained 
religious  opinions  of  which  he  couldn't  approve ;  and  there- 
fore he  hadn't  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gentleman."  Mrs 
Norris  the  mother  added  another  reason  of  her  own,  the  same 
in  effect,  but  varying  ia  words ;  to  wit,  that  she  believed  the 
people  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  were  not 
genteel. 

Another  little  trait  came  out,  which  impressed  itself  on 
Martin  forcibly.  Mr.  Bevan  told  them  about  ]\Iark  and  the 
negro,  and  then  it  appeared  that  all  the  Norrises  were  aboli- 
tionists. It  was  a  great  reKef  to  hear  this,  and  Martin  was 
so  much  encouraged  on  finding  himself  in  such  company,  that 
he  expressed  his  siTupathy  with  the  o])pressed  and  wretched 
blacks.  Now,  one  of  the  yoimg  ladies — the  prettiest  and 
most  delicate  one — was  mightily  amused  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  spoke ;  and  on  his  craving  leave  to  ask  her 
why,  was  quite  imable  for  a  time  to  speak  for  laughing.  As 
soon  however  as  she  could,  she  told  him  that  the  negroes 
were  such  a  funny  people ;  so  excessively  ludicrous  in  their 
manners  and  appearance ;  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  for 
those  who  knew  them  weU,  to  associate  any  serious  ideas  with 
such  a  very  absurd  part  of  the  creation.  Mr.  Norris  tlie 
father,  and  Mrs.  Norris  tlie  mother,  and  Miss  Norris  the 
sister,  and  Mr.  Norris  Junior  the  brother,  and  even  Mrs. 
Norris  Senior  the  grandmother,  were  all  of  this  opinion,  and 
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laid  it  clonal  as  aii  al)S()luto  T^atter  of  fart — as  if  tliore  weir 
imtliing  in  sufl'oring  and  eluvery  pjim  cnougli  to  cast  a  soU'iun 
air  ou  any  human  animal ;  though  it  were  as  ridiculous, 
])hysioally,  as  the  most  grotesque  of  apes,  or,  morally,  as  the 
mildest  Nimrod  among  tuft-hunting  republicans  I 

"  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Norris  tlio  father,  settling  the  qxwn- 
tion  coml'ortahly,  "there  is  a  natural  antipathy  betAveen  the 
races." 

"Extending,"  said  Martin's  friend,  in  a  low  voice,  "to  the 
cruellest  of  tortures,  and  the  bargain  and  sale  of  imbom 
generations." 

Mr.  Norris  the  son  said  nothing,  but  he  made  a  wt}'  face, 
and  dusted  his  fingers  as  Hamlet  might  after  getting  rid 
of  Yorick's  skull :  just  as  though  he  had  that  moment 
touched  a  negro,  and  some  of  the  black  had  come  off  upon  his 
hands. 

In  order  that  their  tallv  might  fall  again  into  its  former 
pleasant  channel,  Martin  dropped  the  subject,  with  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  theme  to  revive  under 
the  best  of  circumstances :  and  again  addressed  himself  to 
the  young  ladies,  who  were  very  gorgeously  attired  in  very 
lieautiful  colours,  and  had  every  article  of  dress  on  the  same 
extensive  scale  as  the  little  shoes  and  the  tliin  silk  stockings. 
Iliis  suggested  to  him  that  they  were  great  proficients  in  the 
French  fasliions,  which  soon  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  for 
thoiigh  their  information  appeared  to  be  none  of  the  newest, 
it  was  very  extensive  :  and  the  eldest  sister  in  particular,  who 
was  distinguished  by  a  talent  for  metaphysics,  the  laws  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  rights  of  human  kind,  had  a 
novel  way  of  combimng  these  acquirements  and  bringing 
tliem  to  bear  on  any  subject  fi-om  Milliner}-  to  the  ]Millennium, 
both  inclusive,  which  was  at  once  impro^-ing  and  remarkable. 
— so  much  80,  in  short,  that  it  was  usually  observed  to  reduce 
foreigTiers  to  a  state  of  temporary  insanitj''  in  five  minutes. 

Martin  felt  his  reason  going;  and  as  a  means  of  saving 
himself,  besought  the  other  sister  (seeing  a  piano  in  the  room 
to  sing.  With  this  request  she  willingly  complied;  and  a 
liravura  concert,  solely  sustained  b}-  the  Misses  Norris,  pre- 
sently began.  They  sang  in  all  languages — except  tlieir  o^\^l. 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Poituguese,  Swiss ;  but 
nothing  native :  nothing  so  low  as  native.  For,  in  this 
respect,  languages  are  like  many  other  travellers — ordinary 
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and  coininon-place  enough  at  home,  but  'specially  genteel 
abroad. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  course  of  time  the  Misses 
Norris  would  have  come  to  Hebrew,  if  they  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  an  announcement  from  the  Irishman,  who 
flinging  open  the  door,  cried  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Jinirai  Fladdock  !  " 

"  My!"  cried  the  sisters,  desisting  suddenly.  "The  general 
come  back !  " 

As  they  made  the  exclamation,  the  general,  attired  in  full 
uniform  for  a  ball,  came  darting  in  with  such  precipitancy 
that,  hitching  his  boot  in  the  carpet,  and  getting  his  sword 
.between  his  legs,  he  came  down  headlong,  and  presented  a 
curious  little  bald  place  on  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  company.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  it ;  for 
being  rather  corpulent  and  very  tight,  the  general,  being 
down,  could  not  get  up  again,  but  lay  there,  writhing  and 
doing  such  things  with  his  boots,  as  there  is  no  other  instance 
of,  in  military  history. 

Of  course  there  was  an  immediate  rush  to  his  assistance ; 
and  the  general  was  promptly  raised.  But  his  uniform  was 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  that  he  came  up  stiff  and 
without  a  bend  in  him,  like  a  dead  Clown,  and  had  no  com- 
mand whatever  of  himself  until  he  was  put  quite  flat  upon 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  when  he  became  animated  as  by  a 
miracle,  and  moving  edgewise  that  he  might  go  in  a  narrower 
compass  and  be  in  less  danger  of  fraying  the  gold  lace  on  his 
epaulettes  by  brusliing  them  against  an}i:hing,  advanced  with 
a  smiling  visage  to  salute  the  lady  of  the  house. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  family  to 
testify  purer  delight  and  joy  than  at  this  unlooked-for  appear- 
ance of  General  Fladdock !  The  general  was  as  warmly 
received  as  if  New  York  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  and  no 
other  general  was  to  be  got,  for  love  or  money.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  Norrises  three  times  all  round,  and  then 
reviewed  them  from  a  little  distance  as  a  brave  commander 
might,  with  his  ample  cloak  drawn  forward  over  the  right 
shovilder  and  thrown  back  upon  the  left  side  to  reveal  his 
manly  breast. 

"  And  do  I  then,"  cried  the  general,  "  once  again  behold 
the  chieest  spirits  of  my  countrv  '" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Norris  the  father.     "Here  we  are,  generaL" 
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Then  all  tlie  Xorrisos  presseil  round  tlie  gcnr-ral,  inquiring 
how  and  wlicro  lie  liad  hoon  since  the  date  of  his  List  h'tter, 
and  how  he  had  enjoyed  liimself  in  foreign  parts,  and,  par- 
titiilarl}'  and  above  all,  to  what  extent  he  had  become 
acquainted  witli  tlie  great  dukes,  lords,  viscounts,  marquesses, 
duchesses,  knights,  and  baronets,  in  whom  the  people  of  those 
beniglited  comitries  liad  doliglit. 

"  Well  then,  don't  ask  me,"  said  the  general,  liolding  uj* 
his  hand.  "  I  was  among  'em  all  the  time,  and  have  got 
public  journals  in  my  tinuik  with  my  name  printed" — he 
lowered  his  voice  and  was  very  impressive  here — "  among 
the  fashionable  news.  But,  oh  the  conventionalities  of  that 
a-mazing  Europe  I" 

"Ah!"  cried  Mr.  Norris  the  father,  giving  his  head  & 
melancholy  shake,  and  looking  towards  Martin  as  though  he 
would  say,  "  I  can't  deny  it,  sir.      I  woiJd  if  I  could." 

"  The  limited  diifusion  of  a  moral  sense  in  that  coimtv}' !" 
exclaimed  the  general.  "  The  absence  of  a  moral  digmtj'  in 
man!" 

"Ah!"  sighed  aU  the  Norriscs,  quite  overwhelmed  with 
despondency. 

"  I  couldn't  have  realised  it,"  pursued  the  general,  "  with- 
out being  located  on  tlie  spot.  "  Norris,  yoiu-  imagination  is 
tlie  imagination  of  a  sti-ong  man,  but  you  couldn't  have 
realised  it,  without  being  located  on  the  spot?" 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Non-is. 

"  The  ex-clusiveness,  the  pride,  the  form,  tne  ceremony." 
exclaimed  the  general,  empliasising  the  article  more  vigorously 
at  eveiy  repetition.  "  The  artificial  barriers  set  up  between 
man  and  man ;  the  diNdsion  of  the  human  race  into  court 
cards  and  plain  cai-ds,  of  every  denomination — into  clubs, 
diamonds,  spades — ami:hing  but  hearts  I  " 

"  Ah  !"   cried  the  whole  fiimil)'.      "  Too  ti"ue.  General  I" 

"But  stay!"  cried  Mr.  Norris  the  father,  taking  him  by 
tli(?  ai-m.     "  Surely  you  crossed  in  the  Screw,  general?" 

"  Well !  so  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Possible  !"  cried  the  yoimg  ladies.      "  Only  tliiidc  !" 

Th(>  general  seemed  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why  liis  having 
tx)me  liome  in  the  Screw  slioidd  occasion  sik  li  a  sensation,  nor 
did  ho  seem  at  jill  dearer  on  tlie  subject  when  Mr.  Non-in. 
introducing  him  to  Martin,  said — 

"  A  fellow-passenger  of  yours,  I  tliiuk?" 
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"  Of  mine  I "  exclaimed  the  general ;   "  Xo  ! ' ' 

He  had  never  seen  Martin,  but  Martin  had  seen  him,  and 
recognised  him,  now  that  they  stood  face  to  face,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  had  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  towards  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  walked  the  deck  with  his  nostrils  dilated. 

Everybody  looked  at  ^Martin..  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
The  truth  must  out. 

"  I  came  over  ia  the  same  ship  as  the  general,"  said 
Martin,  "but  not  in  the  same  cabin.  It  being  necessary  for 
me  to  observe  strict  economy,  I  took  my  passage  in  the 
steerage." 

If  the  general  had  been  carried  up  bodily  to  a  loaded 
cannon,  and  requii'ed  to  let  it  off  that  moment,  he  could  not 
have  been  in  a  state  of  greater  consternation  than  when  he 
heard  these  words.  He,  Fladdock, — Fladdock  in  fiill  militia 
uniform,  Fladdock  the  General,  Fladdock  the  caressed  of 
foreign  noblemen, —  expected  to  know  a  fellow  who  had  come 
over  in  the  steerage  of  a  line-of-packet  ship,  at  the  cost  of 
four  pound  ten  !  and  meeting  that  fellow  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  New  York  fashion,  and  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  New 
York  aristocracy !     He  almost  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

'A  death-like  stiEness  fell  upon  the  Nonises.  If  this  story 
should  get  wind,  their  country  relation  had,  by  his  imprudence. 
for  ever  disgi-aced  them.  They  were  the  bright  particular 
stars  of  an  exalted  New  York  sphere.  There  were  other 
fashionable  spheres  above  them,  and  other  fashionable  spheres 
below,  and  none  of  the  stars  ia  any  one  of  these  spheres  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  stars  in  any  other  of  these  spheres. 
But,  through  all  the  spheres  it  would  go  forth,  that  the 
Norrises,  deceived  by  gentlemanly  manners  and  appearances, 
had,  falling  from  their  high  estate,  "  received"  a  dollarless 
and  unknown  man.  0  guardian  eagle  of  the  pure  Republic, 
had  they  lived  for  this  ! 

"  You  will  allow  me,"  said  Martin,  after  a  terrible  silence, 
"  to  take  my  leave.  I  feel  that  I  am  the  cause  of  at  least  as 
much  embarrassment  here,  as  I  have  brought  upon  myself. 
But  I  am  boimd,  before  I  go,  to  exonerate  this  gentleman, 
who,  in  introducing  me  to  such  society,  was  quite  ignorant  of 
my  unworthiness,  I  assure  you." 

With  that  he  made  his  bow  to  the  Norrises,  and  walked 
out  like  a  man  of  snow :  very  cool  externally,  but  pretty  hot 
within. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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"  Come,  come,"  eaid  Mr.  Norris  the  father,  looldnp^  with  a 
pale  face  on  the  assemhled  circle  as  Mjirtin  closed  the  door, 
•  the  young  man  has  this  night  b^-licld  a  rcfiiicment  of  social 
manner,  and  an  easy  magnificence  of  social  decoration,  to 
wliich  he  is  a  stranger  in  his  own  country.  Let  us  hope  it 
may  awake  a  monJ  sense  witliin  him." 

If  that  peculiarly  transatlantic  article,  a  moral  sense, — for 
if  native  statesmen,  orators,  and  pamphleteers,  are  to  be 
believed,  America  quite  monopolises  the  commodity, — if  that 
peculiarly  transatlantic  article  be  supposed  to  include  a  bene- 
volent love  of  all  mankind,  certainly  Martin's  woidd  have 
borne,  just  then,  a  deal  of  waking.  As  he  strode  along  the 
street,  with  Mark  at  his  heels,  his  immorid  sense  was  in  active 
operation;  prompting  liim  to  the  utterance  of  some  rather 
sanguinary  remarks,  which  it  was  well  for  his  own  credit  that 
nobody  overheard.  He  had  so  far  cooled  down  however,  that 
he  had  begun  to  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  these  incidents, 
when  he  heard  another  step  behind  him,  and  turning  roimd 
encountered  his  friend  Bevan,  quite  out  of  breath. 

He  drew  his  arm  through  Martin's,  and  entreating  him  to 
walk  slowly,  was  silent  for  some  minutes.     At  length  he  said : 

"  I  hope  you  exonerate  me  in  another  sense?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"   asked  Martin. 

"  I  hope  you  acquit  me  of  intending  or  foreseeing  the 
termination  of  our  visit.     But  I  scarcely  need  ask  you  that." 

"  Scarcely  indeed,"  said  Martin.  "  I  am  the  more 
beholden  to  you  for  your  kindness,  when  I  find  what  kind  of 
stuff  the  good  citizens  here  are  made  of." 

"I  reckon,"  his  friend  returned,  "that  they  are  made  of 
pretty  much  the  same  stuff  as  other  folks,  if  they  would  but 
own  it,  and  not  sot  up  on  ftJ.se  pretences." 

"  In  good  faith,  that's  true,"  said  Martin. 

"  I  dare  say,"  resumed  his  friend,  "you  might  have  such  a 
scene  as  that  in  an  English  comedy,  and  not  detect  any  gross 
improbability  or  anomaly  in  the  matter  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed !" 

"  Doubtless  it  is  more  ridiculous  here  than  anywhere  else," 
said  his  companion;  "but  our  professions  are  to  blame  for 
that.  So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  may  add  that  I  was 
perfectly  awjire  from  the  first  that  you  came  over  in  tlie  steer- 
age, for  I  had  seen  the  list  of  passengers,  and  knew  it  did  not 
c^)mpri6e  your  name." 
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"  I  feel  more  obliged  to  you  tlian  before,"  said  Martin. 

"  Norris  is  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way,"  observed  Mr. 
Bevan. 

"Is  he  ?  "  said  Martin  drily. 

"  Oh  yes !  there  are  a  himdred  good  points  about  him.  If 
you  or  anybody  else  addressed  him  as  another  order  of  being, 
and  sued  to  him  in  forma  pauperis,  he  would  be  all  kindness 
and  consideration." 

"  I  needn't  have  travelled  three  thousand  miles  from  home 
to  find  such  a  character  as  that,^'  said  Martin.  Neither  he 
nor  his  friend  said  anyihing  more  on  the  way  back ;  each 
appearing  to  find  sufficient  occupation  in  liis  own  thoughts. 

The  tea,  or  the  supper,  or  whatever  else  they  call  the 
evening  meal,  was  over  when  they  reached  the  Major's ;  but 
the  cloth,  ornamented  with  a  few  additional  smears  and  stains, 
was  still  upon  the  table.  At  one  end  of  the  board  Mrs. 
Jefierson  Brick  and  two  other  ladies  were  drinking  tea — out 
of  the  ordinary  course,  evidently,  for  they  were  bonneted  and 
shawled,  and  seemed  to  have  just  come  home.  By  the  light 
of  three  flaring  candles  of  different  lengths,  in  as  many 
candlesticks  of  different  patterns,  the  room  showed  to  almost 
as  little  advantage  as  in  broad  day. 

These  ladies  were  all  three  talking  together  in  a  very  loud 
tone  when  INIartin  and  his  friend  entered ;  but,  seeing  those 
gentlemen,  they  stopped  directly,  and  became  excessively 
genteel,  not  to  say  frosty.  As  they  went  on  to  exchange  some 
few  remarks  in  whispers,  the  very  water  in  the  tea-pot  might 
have  fallen  twenty  degrees  in  temperature  beneath  their 
chilling  coldness. 

"  Have  you  been  to  meeting,  ]\Irs.  Brick  ?  "  asked  Martin'c 
friend,  with  something  of  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  To  lecture,  sii\" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  forgot.  You  don't  go  to  meeting, 
I  think?" 

Here  the  lady  on  the  right  of  Mrs.  Brick  gave  a  pious 
cough,  as  much  as  to  say  "I  do!" — as,  indeed,  she  did, 
nearly  every  night  in  the  week. 

"  A  good  discourse,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bevan,  addressiDg 
this  lady. 

The  lady  raised  her  eyes  in  a  pious  manner,  and  answered 
"  Yes."  She  had  been  much  comforted  by  some  good,  strong, 
peppery    doctrine,    which    satisfactorily    disposed    of   all   her 
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frieuils  and  aci|uaiiitan(os,  and  qiiito  settled  their  business. 
Her  bonnet,  too,  liad  far  outshone  every  bonnet  in  tbe 
congregation  :   so  she  was  tran«]uil  on  all  aceoimts. 

"  What  course  of  lectures  are  you  attending  now,  ma'am?" 
said  Martin's  friend,  turning  again  to  Mrs.  Brick. 

"  The  PliUosophy  of  the  Soul — on  Wednesdays." 

"On  Mondays?" 

"  The  Philo-sophy  of  Crime." 

"On  Fridays?" 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Vegetables." 

"  You  have  forgotten  Thursdays — the  Philosophy  of 
Government,  my  dear,"  observed  the  third  lady. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Brick.      "  That 's  Tuesdays." 

"  So  it  is !  "  cried  the  lady.  "  The  Philosophy  of  Matter  on 
Tliursdaj's,  of  course." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  our  ladies  are  fully  employed," 
said  Bevan. 

"  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  say  so,"  answered  Martin. 
"  Between  these  very  grave  pursuits  abroad,  and  family  duties 
at  home,  their  time  must  be  pretty  well  engrossed." 

Martin  stojiped  here,  for  he  saw  that  the  ladies  regarded 
him  with  no  very  great  favour,  though,  what  he  had  done  to 
deserve  the  disdainful  expression  which  appeared  in  their 
faces  he  was  at  a  loss  to  divine.  But  on  their  going  up  stairs 
to  theii'  bed-rooms — which  they  very  soon  did — Mr.  Bevan 
informed  liim  that  domestic  di-udgery  was  far  beneath  the 
exalted  range  of  these  Philosophers,  and  that  the  chances  were 
a  hundred  to  one  that  neither  of  the  three  could  perform  the 
ea.siest  woman's  work  for  herself,  or  make  the  simplest  article 
of  dress  for  any  of  her  children. 

"  Though  whether  they  might  not  be  better  employed  with 
even  such  blunt  instruments  as  knitting-needles,  than  \vith 
tliese  edge-tools,"  he  said,  "is  another  question;  but  I  can 
:uiswer  for  one  tiling — they  don't  often  cut  themselves. 
Devotions  and  lectures  are  our  balls  and  concerts.  They  go 
to  th(^se  places  of  resort,  as  an  escape  from  monotony ;  look  at 
each  other's  clothes ;  and  come  home  again." 

"  ^Vhen  you  say  *  home,'  do  you  mean  a  house  like 
this  ?  " 

"  Very  often.  But  I  see  you  are  tired  to  death,  and  will 
wish  you  good  uiglit.  We  will  discuss  your  projects  iu  the 
morning.      You    cannot    but    feel    already   that   it   is  useless 
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Staying  here,  with  any  hope  of  advancing  them.  You  will 
have  to  go  farther." 

"  And  to  fare  worse  ? "  said  ISIartin,  pursuing  the  old 
adage. 

"  Well,  I  hope  not.  But  sufficient  for  the  day,  you  know — 
Goodnight?" 

They  shook  hands  heartily,  and  separated.  As  soon  as 
Martru  was  left  alone,  the  excitement  of  novelty  and  change 
which  had  sustained  him  through  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
departed;  and  he  felt  so  thoroughly  dejected  and  vorn 
out,  that  he  even  lacked  the  energy  to  crawl  up  stairs 
to  bed. 

In  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  how  great  a  change  had  fallen 
on  his  hopes  and  sanguine  plans  I  New  and  strange  as  he 
was  to  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  the  air  he 
breathed,  he  could  not — recalling  all  that  he  had  crowded  into 
that  one  day — but  entertaia  a  strong  misgiving  that  his  enter- 
prise was  doomed.  Rash  and  ill-considered  as  it  had  often 
looked  on  shipboard,  but  had  never  seemed  on  shore,  it  wore 
a  dismal  aspect,  now,  that  frightened  him.  \Miatever 
thoughts  he  called  up  to  his  aid,  they  came  upon  him  in 
depressing  and  discouraging  shapes,  and  gave  him  no  rehef. 
Even  the  diamonds  on  his  finger  sparkled  with  the  brightness 
of  tears,  and  had  no  ray  of  hope  in  all  their  brilliant 
liistre. 

He  continued  to  sit  in  gloomy  rumination  by  the  stove — 
unmindful  of  the  boarders  who  di'opped  in  one  by  one  from 
their  stores  and  coimting-houses,  or  the  neighbouring  bar- 
rooms, and  after  taking  long  pulls  from  a  great  white  water- 
jug  upon  the  sideboard,  and  lingering  with  a  kind  of  hideous 
fascination  near  the  brass  spittoons,  loimged  heavily  to  bed — 
until  at  length  Mark  Tapley  came  and  shook  him  by  the  arm, 
supposing  him  asleep. 

"  Mark  !  "   he  cried,  starting. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  that  cheerful  follower,  snuffing  with 
his  fingers  the  candle  he  bore.  "  It  ain't  a  verj^  large  bed, 
your'n,  sir ;  and  a  man  as  wasn't  thirsty  might  driak,  afore 
breakfast,  all  the  water  you've  got  to  wash  in,  and  arterwards 
eat  the  towel.  But  you'U  sleep  without  rocking  to-night, 
sir." 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  house  were  on  the  sea,"  said  Martin 
Btaggering  when  he  rose  ;   "  and  am  utterly  wretched." 
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"  I  'm  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  myself,  sir,"  said  Mark. 
■'  But,  Lord,  I  Luvo  reason  to  ho  !  I  ought  to  have  Lecn  born 
ht-re;  that's  my  opinion.  Take  care  how  you  go" — for  they 
were  now  ascending  the  stairs.  "  You  recollect  the  gentleman 
aboard  the  Screw  as  had  the  very  small  trunk,  sir  ?  " 

"The  valise?     Yes." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  's  been  a  delivery  of  clean  clothes  from 
the  wash  to-night,  and  they  're  put  outside  the  bed-room  doors 
here.  If  you  take  notice  as  wo  go  up,  what  a  ver>'  few  sliirts 
there  are,  and  what  a  many  fronts,  you  '11  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  his  packing." 

But  Martin  was  too  weary  and  despondent  to  take  heed  of 
anything,  so  had  no  interest  in  this  discovery.  Mr.  Tapley, 
nothing  dashed  by  his  indiflerence,  conducted  him  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  into  the  bod-chamber  prepai-ed  for  his 
reception :  which  was  a  very  little  narrow  room,  ^\•ith  half  a 
window  in  it ;  a  bedstead  like  a  chest  without  a  lid  ;  two 
chairs  ;  a  piece  of  carpet,  such  as  shoes  are  commonly  tried 
upon  at  a  ready-made  establishment  in  England ;  a  little 
looking-glass  nailed  against  the  wall ;  and  a  wasliing-table, 
with  a  jug  and  ewer,  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
milk-pot  and  slop-basin. 

"  I  suppose  they  polish  themselves  with  a  dry  cloth  in  this 
country,"  said  Mark.  "  They  've  certainly  got  a  touch  of  the 
'phoby,  sir." 

"  I  wish  you  would  pull  off  my  boots  fr)r  mo,"  said  Martin 
dropping  into  one  of  the  chairs.  "  I  am  quite  knocked  up — 
dead  beat,  Mark." 

"  You  won't  say  that  to-morrow  morning,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Tapley ;  "  nor  even  to-night,  sir,  when  you  've  made  a 
trial  of  this."  With  which  he  produced  a  very  large  tumldor, 
piled  up  to  the  brim  with  littlo  blocks  of  clear  transparent 
ice,  tlii'ough  which  one  or  two  thin  slices  of  lemon,  and  a 
golden  liquid  of  delicious  appearance,  appealed  from  the  still 
depths  below,  to  the  loving  eye  of  the  spectator. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  ?  "  said  Martin. 

But  Mr.  Tapley  made  no  answer  :  merely  plimging  a  reed 
into  the  mixture — wliich  caused  a  pleasant  commotion  among 
the  pieces  of  ice — and  signifying  by  an  expressive  gesture 
that  it  was  to  be  pumped  up  tlirough  that  agency  by  the 
enraptured  drinkt-r. 

Martin  took  the  ghiss,    with  an  astonished   look ;   applitMl 
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hie  lips  to  the  reed ;  and  cast  up  his  eyes  once  in  ecstasy. 
He  paused  no  more  until  the  goblet  was  drained  to  the  last 
drop. 

"  There,  sir ! "  said  Mark,  taking  it  from  him  with  a 
triumphant  face.  "  If  ever  you  should  happen  to  be  dead 
beat  again,  when  I  ain't  in  the  way,  all  you  've  got  to  do  is. 
to  ask  the  nearest  man  to  go  and  fetch  a  cobbler." 

"  To  go  and  fetch  a  cobbler  ?  "  repeated  Martin. 

"  This  wonderful  invention,  sir,"  said  Mark,  tenderly  patting 
the  empty  glass,  "  is  called  a  cobbler.  Sherry  cobbler  when 
you  name  it  long ;  cobbler,  when  you  name  it  short.  Now 
you  're  equal  to  having  your  boots  took  off,  and  are,  in  every 
particular  worth  mentioning,  another  man." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  solemn  preface,  he  brought 
the  bootjack. 

"  Mind !  I  am  not  going  to  relapse,  Mark,"  said  Martin ; 
"  but,  good  Heaven,  if  we  should  be  left  in  some  wild  part  of 
this  country  without  goods  or  money  !  " 

"Well,  sir!"  replied  the  imperturbable  Tapley ;  "from 
what  we  've  seen  already,  I  don't  know  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  we  shouldn't  do  better  in  the  wild  parts  than 
in  the  tame  ones." 

"  Oh,  Tom  Pinch,  Tom  Pinch !  "  said  Martin,  in  a  thought- 
ful tone ;  "  what  would  I  give  to  be  again  beside  you,  and 
able  to  hear  your  voice,  though  it  were  even  in  the  old 
bed-room  at  Pecksniff's  !  " 

"Oh,  Dragon,  Dragon!"  echoed  Mark  cheerfully,  "if 
there  warn't  any  water  between  you  and  me,  and  nothing 
faint-hearted-like  in  going  back,  I  don't  know  that  I  mightn't 
say  the  same.  But  here  am  I,  Dragon,  in  New  York, 
America ;  and  there  are  you  in  Wiltshire,  Eiu-ope ;  and 
there 's  a  fortune  to  make,  Dragon,  and  a  beautiful  young 
lady  to  make  it  for ;  and  whenever  you  go  to  see  the 
Monument,  Dragon,  you  mustn't  give  in  on  the  door- steps,  or 
you'U  never  get  up  to  the  top  !  " 

"  Wisely  said,  Mark,"  cried  Martin.  "  We  must  look 
forward." 

"  In  all  the  story-books  as  ever  I  read,  sir,  the  people  as 
looked  backward  was  turned  into  stones,"  replied  Mark ; 
"  and  my  opinion  always  was,  that  they  brought  it  on 
themselves,  and  it  served  'em  right.  I  wish  you  good  night, 
.sir,  and  pleasant  dreams  !  " 
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"  They  must  be  of  home,  then,"  said  Martin,  as  he  lay 
down  in  bod. 

"  So  I  say,  too,"  whispered  Mark  Tapley,  when  he  was  out 
•jf  hearing  and  in  his  own  room  ;  "for  if  there  don't  come  a 
time  afore  we  're  well  out  of  this,  when  there  '11  be  a  little 
more  credit  in  keeping  up  one's  jollity,  I  'm  a  United 
Statesman  !  " 

Leaving  them  to  blond  and  mingle  in  their  sloop  tlie 
shadows  of  objects  afiir  off,  as  they  take  fantastic  shapes  upon 
the  wall  in  the  dim  light  of  thought  without  control,  be  it  the 
part  of  this  slight  chronicle — a  dream  within  a  dream — as 
rapidly  to  change  the  scene,  and  cross  tlie  ocean  to  the 
English  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XYin. 

nOES    BUSINESS   "WITH    THE    HOUSE    OF    ANTHONY    CHUZZLE^WIT    AND   SON, 
FKOM    WHICH    ONE    OF    THE    PARTNERS   RETIRES    UNEXPECTEDLT. 

-  Change  begets  change.  Nothing  propagates  so  fast.  If 
a  man  habituated  to  a  narrow  circle  of  cares  and  pleasures, 
out  of  which  he  seldom  travels,  step  beyond  it,  though  for 
never  so  brief  a  space,  his  departure  from  the  monotonous 
scene  on  which  he  has  been  an  actor  of  importance,  would 
seem  to  be  the  signal  for  instant  confusion.  As  if,  in  the  gap 
he  had  left,  the  wedge  of  change  were  driven  to  the  head, 
rending  what  was  a  soKd  mass  to  fragments,  things  cemented 
and  held  together  by  the  usages  of  years,  burst  asunder  in  as 
many  weeks.  The  mine  which  Time  has  slowly  dug  beneath 
familiar  objects,  is  sprung  in  an  instant ;  and  what  was  rock 
before,  becomes  but  sand  and  dust. 

Most  men,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  proved  this  in  some 
degree.  The  extent  to  which  the  natural  laws  of  change 
asserted  their  supremacy  in  that  limited  sphere  of  action 
which  Martin  had  deserted,  shall  be  faithfully  set  down  in 
these  pages. 

"  "VMiat  a  cold  spring  it  is  !  "  whimpered  old  Anthony, 
drawing  near  the  evening  fire.  "  It  was  a  warmer  season, 
sure,  when  I  was  young  !  " 

"  You  needn't  go  scorcliing  your  clothes  iiito  holes,  whether 
it  was  or  not,"  observed  the  amiable  Jonas,  raising  his  eyes 
from  yesterday's  newspaper.  "  Broadcloth  ain't  so  cheap  as 
that  comes  to." 

"A  good  lad!"  cried  the  father,  breathing  on  his  cold 
hands,  and  feebly  chafing  them  against  each  other.  "A 
prudent  lad !  He  never  delivered  himself  up  to  the  vanities 
of  dress.     No,  no  I  " 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  would  though,  mind  you,  if  I  could 
do  it  for  nothing,"  said  his  son,  as  he  resumed  the  paper 
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"Ah!"  chutklod  the  old  man.  "If,  indeed  .'—But  it's 
very  cold." 

"  Let  tlie  fire  be !  "  cried  Mr.  Jonas,  stopping  his  honoured 
parent's  hand  in  the  use  of  the  poker.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
come  to  want  in  vour  old  ago,  that  you  take  to  waating 
now  ?  " 

"  There  's  not  time  for  that,  Jonas,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Not  time  for  what!"  bawled  liis  heir. 

"  For  me  to  come  to  want.      I  wish  there  was  !  " 

"  You  always  were  as  selfish  an  old  blade  as  need  be," 
said  Jona."?,  in.  a  voice  too  low  for  him  to  hear,  and  looking 
at  liim  with  an  angry  frown.  "  You  act  up  to  your  character. 
You  wouldn't  mind  coming  to  want,  wouldn't  j'ou  !  I  dare 
say  you  wouldn't.  And  your  o^v^l  flesh  and  Ijlood  mij^'ht 
come  to  want  too,  might  they,  for  anything  you  cared  ?  Oh 
you  precious  old  flint !  " 

After  this  dutiful  address,  he  took  his  tea-cup  in  his 
hand — for  that  meal  was  in  progress,  and  the  father  and  son 
and  Chulfey  were  partakers  of  it.  Then,  looking  steadfastly 
at  his  father,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  caxvy  a  spoonful 
of  tea  to  his  Hps,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  tone,  thus : 

"  Want,  indeed  !  You  're  a  nice  old  man  to  be  talking  of 
want  at  this  time  of  day.  Beginning  to  talk  of  want,  are 
you  ?  Well,  I  declare !  There  isn't  time  ?  No,  I  slioxild 
hope  not.  But  you  'd  live  to  be  a  couple  of  hundred  if  you 
could ;  and  after  all  be  discontented.     I  know  you  I  " 

The  old  man  sighed,  and  still  sat  cowering  before  the  fire. 
Mr.  Jonas  shook  his  Britannia-metal  teaspoon  at  liim,  and 
talcing  a  loftier  position  went  on  to  argue  the  point  on  high 
moral  grounds. 

"  If  you  're  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  that,"  he  grumbled, 
but  in  the  same  subdued  key,  "  why  don't  you  make  over 
your  property  ?  Buy  an  annuity  cheap,  and  make  your  life 
interesting  to  yourself  and  everybody  else  that  watches  the 
BjKM'ulatiou.  But  no,  that  Avouldn't  suit  you.  Tliat  would  be 
natural  conduct  to  your  own  son,  and  you  like  to  be  unnatural, 
and  to  keep  him  out  of  his  rights.  ^^^ly,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  was  you,  and  glad  to  hide  my  head 
in  the  what  you  may  call  it." 

Possibly  this  generid.  phrase  supplied  the  place  of  grave, 
or  tomb,  or  sepulchre,  or  cemetery,  or  mau.soloum,  or  other 
such  word  whi,h  tlie  filiai  tenderness  of  Mr.  Jonas  uiaJu  liim 
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delicate  of  pronounciiig.  He  pursued  the  theme  no  further , 
for  Chuffey,  somehow  discovering,  from  his  old  comer  by  the 
fireside,  that  Anthony  was  in  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  and 
that  Jonas  appeared  to  be  speaking,  suddenly  cried  out,  like 
one  inspired : 

"  He  is  your  own  son,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit.    Your  own  son,  sir! " 

Old  Chuffey  little  suspected  what  depth  of  application  these 
words  had,  or  that,  in  the  bitter  satire  which  they  bore,  they 
might  have  sunk  into  the  old  man's  very  soul,  could  he  have 
known  what  words  were  hanging  on  his  own  son's  lips,  or 
what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts.  But  the  voice  diverted  the 
current  of  Anthony's  reflections,  and  roused  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Chuffey,  Jonas  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  It 's 
a  very  old  block  now,  Chuffey,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
strange  look  of  discomposure. 

"  Precious  old,"  assented  Jonas. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Chuffey.  "No,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit.  Not 
old  at  all,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  He  's  worse  than  ever,  you  know  !  "  cried  Jonas, 
quite  disgusted.  "  Upon  my  soul,  father,  he  's  getting  too 
bad.     Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ?  " 

"  He  says  you  're  wrong  !"  cried  Anthony  to  the  old  clerk. 

"Tut,  tut!"  was  Chuffey's  answer.  "I  know  better.  I 
say  he  's  wrong.  I  say  he  's  wrong.  He  's  a  boy.  That 's 
what  he  is.  So  are  you,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit — a  kind  of  boy. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  You  're  quite  a  boy  to  many  I  have  known  : 
you  're  a  boy  to  me  ;  you  're  a  boy  to  hundreds  of  us.  Don't 
mind  him." 

With  which  extraordinary  speech — for  in  the  case  of 
Chuffey  this  was  a  burst  of  eloquence  without  a  parallel — the 
poor  old  shadow  drew  through  his  palsied  arm  his  master's 
hand,  and  held  it  there,  with  his  own  folded  upon  it,  as  if  he 
would  defend  him. 

"I  grow  deafer  every  day.  Chuff,"  said  Anthony,  with  as 
much  softness  of  manner,  or,  to  describe  it  more  correctly, 
with  as  little  hardness  as  he  was  capable  of  expressing. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Chuffey.  "  No  you  don't.  WTiat  if  you 
did  ?     I  've  been  deaf  tliis  twenty  year." 

"  I  grow  blinder,  too,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head. 

"That's  a  good  sign !"  cried  Chuffey.  "Ha!  ha!  The 
best  sign  in  the  world  !     You  saw  too  well  before." 

He  patted  Anthony  upon  the  hand  as  one  might  comfort  a 
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child,  ami  diawiu}:^  tlie  old  mail's  arm  still  fiu-tlier  thioiifxb 
Lis  o^^^l,  shook  liis  tivmldiu;::  fiii}:;ers  towards  the  spot  where 
Jonas  sat,  as  tliourrli  lio  would  wave  him  olf.  But,  Anthony 
remaiuiii<i^  (juite  still  aud  silent,  he  relaxed  his  hold  by  slow 
degrees  and  lapsed  into  his  usual  uiehe  in  the  corner  :  merely 
putting  forth  his  hand  at  intervals  and  touching  his  old 
employer  gently  on  the  coat,  as  vrith  the  design  of  assuring 
liimself  that  he  was  yet  beside  him. 

Mr.  Jonas  was  so  veiy  much  amazed  by  these  proceedings 
that  ho  could  do  notliing  but  stare  at  the  two  old  men,  until 
ChufTey  had  fallen  into  his  usual  state,  and  Anthony  had  sunk 
into  a  doze;  when  he  gave  some  vent  to  his  emotions  by  going 
close  up  to  the  former  personage,  and  making  as  though  he 
?rould,  in  vulgar  parlance,  "  pxinch  his  head." 

"They've  been  carrying  on  this  game,"  thought  Jonas  in 
a  brown  study,  "  for  the  last  two  or  thi-ee  weeks.  I  never 
saw  my  father  take  so  much  notice  of  him  as  he  has  in  that 
time  T\Tiat !  You  're  legacy  hunting  are  you,  Mister 
Chuff?     Eh?" 

But  ChufTey  was  as  little  conscious  of  the  thought  as  of  the 
bodily  advance  of  Mr.  Jonas's  clenched  fist,  which  hovered 
fondly  about  his  ear.  When  he  had  scowled  at  him  to  his 
heart's  content,  Jonas  took  the  candle  from  the  table,  and 
walking  into  the  glass  office,  produced  a  bunch  of  keys  from 
his  pocket.  With  one  of  these  he  opened  a  secret  drawer  in 
the  desk :  peeping  stealthily  out,  as  he  did  so,  to  be  certain 
that  the  two  old  men  were  still  before  the  fire. 

"AM  as  right  as  ever,"  said  Jonas,  propping  the  lid  of 
the  desk  open  with  his  forehead,  and  unfolding  a  paper. 
"  Here 's  the  will,  Mister  Chuff.  Thirty  pound  a  year  for 
your  maintenance,  old  boy,  and  all  the  rest  to  his  only  son, 
Jonas.  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  be  too  affectionate. 
You  won't  got  am-tliiug  by  it.     AMiat  's  that  ?  " 

It  HIS  startling,  certainly.  A  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gla.ss  partition  looking  cmiously  in :  and  not  at  him  but  at  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  For  the  eyes  were  attentively  cast  dovra 
upon  the  writing,  and  were  swiftly  raised  when  he  cried  out. 
ITien  they  met  his  ovm,  and  were  as  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Sulfering  the  lid  of  the  desk  to  f;dl  with  a  loud  noise,  but 
not  forgetting  even  then  to  lock  it,  Jonas,  pale  and  breatliiess, 
gazed  upon  this  phantom.  It  moved,  oj)ened  tlie  door,  and 
walked  iu 
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"  "VMiat  's  tlie  matter  ?  "  cried  Jonas,  falling  back.  "  Who 
is  it  ?     "NMiere  do  you  come  from  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Matter  !  "  cried  the  voice  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  Pecksniff  in 
the  flesh  smiled  amiably  upon  him.    "  The  matter,  Mr.  Jonas  I " 

"  What  are  you  prying  and  peering  about  here  for  ?  "  said 
Jonas,  angrily.  "  "What  do  you  mean  by  coming  up  to  town 
in  this  way,  and  taking  one  unawares  ?  It 's  precious  odd  a 
man  can't  read  the — the  newspaper — in  his  own  office  without 
being  startled  out  of  his  wits  by  people  coming  in  without 
notice.     ^VTiy  didn't  you  knock  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  So  I  did  Mr.  Jonas,"  answered  Pecksniff,  "  but  no  one 
heard  me.  I  was  curious,"  he  added  in  his  gentle  way  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  "to  find  out 
what  part  of  the  newspaper  interested  you  so  much ;  but  the 
glass  was  too  dim  and  dirty." 

Jonas  glanced  in  haste  at  the  partition.  Well.  It  wasn't 
very  clean.      So  far  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"Was  it  poetry  now?"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  shaking  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  with  an  aii'  of  cheerful  banter. 
"Or  was  it  poKtics?  Or  was  it  the  price  of  stocks?  The 
main  chance  Mr.  Jonas,  the  main  chance  I  suspect." 

"  You  ain't  far  from  the  truth,"  answered  Jonas,  recovering 
himself  and  snuffing  the  candle  :  "  but  how  the  deuce  do  you 
come  to  be  in  London  again  ?  Ecod  !  it 's  enough  to  make  a 
man  stare,  to  see  a  fellow  looking  at  him  all  of  a  sudden,  who 
he  thought  was  sixty  or  seventy  mile  away." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear 
Mr.  Jonas.    For  while  the  human  mind  is  constituted  as  it  is — " 

"  Oh  bother  the  human  mind,"  interrupted  Jonas  with 
impatience,  "  what  have  you  come  up  for  ?  " 

"A  little  matter  of  business,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  which 
has  arisen  quite  unexpectedly." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Jonas,  "  is  that  all  ?  Well.  Here  's  father 
in  the  next  room.  Hallo  father,  here  's  Pecksniff !  He  gets 
more  addle-pated  every  day  he  Hves,  I  do  believe,"  muttered 
Jonas,  shaking  his  honoured  parent  roundly.  "  Don't  I  tell 
you  Pecksniff's  here,  stupid-head?" 

The  combined  effects  of  the  shaking  and  this  loving  remon- 
strance soon  awoke  the  old  man,  who  gave  Mr.  Pecksniff  a 
chuckling  welcome,  which  was  attributable  in  part  to  his  being 
glad  to  see  that  gentleman,  and  in  part  to  his  unfading 
delight  in  the  recollection  of  having  called  him  a  hypocrite. 
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As  Mr.  Pecksnllf  had  not  yet  taken  tea  (indeed  he  had,  but 
an  liour  before,  arrivt-d  in  London)  the  remains  of  the  late 
collation,  with  a  rasher  of  bacon,  were  served  np  for  his 
entertainment ;  and  as  Mr.  Jonas  had  a  business  appointment 
in  the  next  street,  he  stepped  out  to  keep  it :  promising  to 
return  before  Mr.  Pecksniff  could  finish  his  repast. 

"And  now  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnifi"  to  Anthony: 
"  now  ihat  we  are  alone,  pray  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
I  say  alone,  because  I  believe  that  our  dear  friend  Mr. 
Chuffey  is,  metaphysically  speaking,  a— shall  I  say  a 
dummy?"  asked  Mr.  Pecksnifi' with  his  sweetest  smile,  and 
his  head  very  much  on  one  side. 

"He  neither  hears  us,"  replied  Anthony,  "nor  sees  us." 

"  Why  then,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  I  wiU.  be  bold  to  say, 
with  the  utmost  svTnpathy  for  his  afflictions,  and  the  greatest 
admiration  of  those  excellent  qualities  which  do  ecpial  honour 
to  his  head  and  to  his  heart,  that  he  is  what  is  pla^-fully 
termed  a  dummy.  You  were  going  to  observe,  my  dear 
sir —  " 

"  I  was  not  going  to  make  any  observation  that  I  know  of," 
replied  the  old  man. 

"  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  mildly. 

"  Oh  !  you  were  ?     "Wliat  was  it  ?" 

"That  I  never,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  previously  rising  to  see 
that  the  door  was  shut,  and  arranging  his  chair  when  he 
came  back,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  in  the  least  without 
liis  immediately  becoming  aware  of  the  circumstance  :  "  that 
I  never  in  my  life  was  so  astonished  as  by  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  yesterday.  That  you  sliould  do  me  the  honour  to  wish 
to  take  counsel  with  me  on  any  matter,  amazed  me  ;  but  that 
you  should  desire  to  do  so,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  Mr.  Jonas, 
showed  an  amount  of  confidence  in  one  to  whom  you  had  done 
a  V(!rbal  injury — merely  a  verbal  injury,  you  were  anxious  to 
repair — which  gratified,  wluch  moved,  wliich  overcame  me." 

-■He  waa  always  a  glib  speaker,  but  he  delivered  this  short 
address  very  glibly;  having  been  at  some  pains  to  compose  it 
outside  the  coach. 

Althougli  he  paused  for  a  reply,  and  truly  said  that  he  waa 
there  at  Anthony's  request,  the  old  man  sat  gazing  at  him  in 
profound  silenco  and  with  a  perfectly  blank  face.  Nor  did  he 
8«;em  to  have  the  least  desire  or  impulse  t<i  pursue  tlie  conver- 
sation,  though  Mr.   Peckaniff  looked  towards   tlie  door,    and 
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pulled  out  his  watch,  and  gave  him  many  other  hints  that 
their  time  was  short,  and  Jonas,  if  he  kept  his  word,  would 
soon  return.  But  the  strangest  incident  in  all  this  strange 
oehaviour  was,  that  of  a  sudden — in  a  moment — so  swiftly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  how,  or  to  observe  any  process 
of  change — his  features  fell  into  their  old  expression,  and  he 
cried,  striking  his  hand  passionately  upon  the  table  as  if  no 
interval  at  all  had  taken  place  : 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  let  me  speak  ?" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  deferred  to  him  with  a  submissive  bow  ;  and 
said  within  himself,  "  I  knew  his  hand  was  changed,  and  that 
his  writing  staggered.  I  said  so  yesterday.  Ahem  !  Dear 
me!" 

"Jonas  is  sweet  upon  your  daughter,  Pecksniff,"  said  the 
old  man,  in  his  usual  tone. 

"  We  spoke  of  that,  if  you  remember,  sir,  at  Mrs. 
Todgers's,"  replied  the  courteous  architect. 

"You  needii't  speak  so  loud,"  retorted  Anthony.  "I'm 
not  so  deaf  as  that." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  certainly  raised  his  voice  pretty  high  : 
not  so  much  because  he  thought  Anthony  was  deaf,  as  because 
he  felt  convinced  that  his  perceptive  faculties  were  waxing 
dim  :  but  this  quick  resentment  of  his  considerate  behaviour 
greatly  disconcerted  him,  and,  not  knowing  what  tack  to  shape 
his  course  upon,  he  made  another  inclination  of  the  head,  yet 
more  submissive  than  the  last. 

"  I  have  said,"  repeated  the  old  man,  "that  Jonas  is  sweet 
upon  your  daughter." 

"A  charming  girl,  sir,"  murmured  Mr.  Pecksniff,  seeing 
that  he  waited  for  an  answer.  "  A  dear  girl,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
though  I  say  it  who  should  not." 

"  You  know  better,"  cried  the  old  man,  advancing  his 
weazen  face  at  least  a  yard,  and  starting  forward  in  his  chair 
to  do  it.  "  You  lie !  What,  you  will  be  a  hypocrite,  will 
you?" 

"My  good  sir,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  began. 

"  Don't  call  me  a  good  sir,"  retorted  Anthony,  "  and  don't 
claim  to  be  one  yourself.  If  your  daughter  was  what  you 
would  have  me  beheve,  she  wouldn't  do  for  Jonas.  Being 
what  she  is,  I  think  she  will.  He  might  be  deceived  in  a 
wife.  She  might  run  riot,  contract  debts,  and  wasto  his 
substance.     Now  when  T  am  ilead —  " 
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His  face  altered  so  horribly  as  he  said  the  word,  Uia; 
Mr.  Pecksniff  really  was  fain  to  look  another  way. 

"  —  It  will  he  worse  for  mo  to  know  of  such  doings,  than  if 
I  was  nlive :  for  to  be  tonnentod  for  getting  that  together, 
which  eyon  while  I  suffer  for  its  acquisition  is  flung  into  the 
very  kennels  of  the  streets,  would  be  insupportable  torture. 
No,"  said  the  old  man,  hoarsely,  "let  that  be  saved  at  least ; 
let  there  be  something  gained,  and  kept  fast  hold  of,  when  so 
much  is  lost." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Chiizzle\vit,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "these  are 
unwholesome  fancies ;  quite  unnecessary,  sir,  quite  uncalled 
for,  I  am  sure.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  not 
weU!" 

"  Not  dying  though ! "  cried  Anthony,  with  something  like 
the  snarl  of  a  wild  animal.  "  Not  yet !  There  are  years  of 
life  in  me.  Why,  look  at  him,"  pointing  to  his  feeble  clerk. 
"  Death  has  no  right  to  leave  him  standing,  and  to  mow  me 
down !  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  old  man,  and  so 
completely  taken  aback  by  the  state  in  wliich  he  found  him, 
that  he  had  not  even  presence  of  mind  enough  to  call  up  a 
scrap  of  morjility  from  the  gi-eat  storehouse  within  his  ovra 
breast.  Therefore  he  stammered  out  that  no  doubt  it  was,  in 
fairness  and  decency,  Mr.  Chuffey's  turn  to  expii-e ;  and  that 
from  all  he  had  heard  of  ^Ir.  ChufTey,  and  the  little  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  that  gentleman,  personally,  he  felt 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  woidd  see  the  propriety  of 
expiring  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"Come  here!"  said  the  old  man,  beckoning  him  to  draw 
nearer.  "  Jonas  will  bo  my  heir,  Jonas  will  be  rich,  and  a 
great  catch  for  you.  You  know  that.  Jonas  is  sweet  upon 
your  daughter." 

"  I  know  that  too,"  thought  ^Ir.  Pecksniff,  "  for  you  have 
said  it  often  enough." 

"  He  might  get  more  money  than  with  her,"  said  the  old 
man,  "but  she  will  help  him  to  take  care  of  what  they  have. 
She  is  not  too  young  or  heedless,  and  comes  of  a  good  hard 
griping  stock.  But  don't  you  jday  too  fine  a  game.  She 
only  holds  him  by  a  thread ;  and  if  you  draw  it  too  tight  (I 
know  his  temper)  it  '11  snap.  Bind  him  when  he 's  in  the 
mood,  Pecksniff;  l)iud  him.  You're  too  deep.  In  your  way 
of  leudiiig  him  on,  you  'U  leave  him  miles  behind.     Bali,  )uu 
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mail  of  oil,  have  I  no  eyes  to  see  how  you  have  angled  with 
him  from  the  first?" 

"  Now  I  wonder,"  thought  Mr.  Pecksniff,  looking  at  him 
with  a  wistful  face,  "  whether  this  is  aU  he  has  to  say ! " 

Old  Anthony  rubbed  his  hands  and  muttered  to  himself ; 
complained  again  that  he  was  cold ;  drew  his  chair  before  the 
fire ;  and,  sitting  with  his  back  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  his  chin 
sunk  down  upon  his  breast,  was,  in  another  minute,  quite 
regardless  or  forgetfid  of  his  presence. 

Uncouth  and  unsatisfactory  as  this  short  interview  had  been, 
it  had  furnished  Mr.  Pecksniff  ■ndth  a  hint  which,  supposing 
nothing  further  were  imparted  to  him,  repaid  the  journey  up, 
and  home  again.  For  the  good  gentleman  had  never  (for 
want  of  an  opportunity)  dived  into  the  depths  of  Mr.  Jonas' s 
nature  ;  and  any  recij)e  for  catching  such  a  son-in-law  (much 
more  one  written  on  a  leaf  out  of  his  own  father's  book)  was 
worth  the  having.  In  order  that  he  might  lose  no  chance  of 
improving  so  fair  an  opportunity  by  allowing  Anthony  to  fall 
asleep  before  he  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
in  the  disposal  of  the  refreshments  on  the  table — a  work  to 
which  he  now  applied  himself  in  earnest — resorted  to  many 
ingenious  contrivances  for  attracting  his  attention,  such  as 
coughing,  sneezing,  clattering  the  teacups,  sharpening  the 
knives,  dropping  the  loaf,  and  so  forth.  But  all  in  vain,  for 
Mr.  Jonas  returned,  and  Anthony  had  said  no  more. 

"What!  my  father  asleep  again?"  he  cried,  as  he  hung 
up  his  hat,  and  cast  a  look  at  him.  "  Ah !  and  snoring. 
Only  hear  ! " 

"  He  snores  very  deep,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Snores  deep  ?  "  repeated  Jonas.  "  Yes  ;  let  him  alone  for 
that.     He  '11  snore  for  six,  at  any  time." 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jonas,"  said  Pecksniff,  "that  I  think 
your  father  is — don't  let  me  alarm  you — -breaking?  " 

"  Oh,  is  he  though,"  replied  Jonas,  with  a  slaake  of  the 
head  which  expressed  the  closeness  of  his  dutiful  observation. 
"  Ecod,  you  don't  know  how  tough  he  is.  He  ain't  upon  the 
move  yet." 

"  It  struck  me  that  he  was  changed,  both  La  his  appearance 
and  manner,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  That 's  all  you  know  about  it,"  returned  Jonas,  seating 
himself  with  a  melancholy  air.      "  He  never  was  better  than 
he  is  now.      How  are  they  aU  at  home  ?     How  's  Charity  V  "' 
VOL,  r.  Y 
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"  Blooming',  Mr.  Jomia,  Llooniiiig." 

"  Ami  the  other  one — how  's  she  ?  " 

"  Volatile  triller  !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  fondly  musing. 
"  She  is  -well — she  is  well.  Roving  from  parlour  to  bod- 
room,  Mr.  Jonas,  lite  the  bee ;  skimming  from  post  to  pillar, 
like  the  butterfly ;  dipping  her  young  beak  into  our  currant 
wine,  like  the  humming-bird  !  Ah !  were  she  a  little  less 
giddy  than  she  is ;  and  had  she  but  the  sterling  qualities  of 
Cherry,  my  young  friend  !  " 

"  Is  she  so  very  giddy,  tlien  ?  "  asked  Jonas. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  witli  great  feeling  ;  "  let 
me  not  be  hard  upon  my  child.  Beside  her  sister  Cherry  she 
appears  so.     A  strange  noise  that,  Mr.  Jonas  !  " 

"  Something  WTong  in  the  clock,  I  suppose,"  said  Jonas, 
glancing  towards  it.  "  So  the  other  one  ain't  yoiu"  favourite, 
ain't  she?" 

The  fond  father  was  about  to  reply,  and  had  already  sum- 
moned into  his  face  a  look  of  most  intense  sensibility,  when 
the  sound  he  had  already  noticed  was  repeated. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jonas,  that  is  a  very  extraordinary 
clock,"  said  Pecksniff. 

It  would  have  been,  if  it  had  made  the  noise  which  startled 
them  :  but  another  kind  of  time-piece  was  fast  running  down, 
and  from  that  tlic  soimd  proceeded.  A  scream  from  Chuffey, 
rendered  a  hundred  times  more  loud  and  formida])le  by  his 
silent  habits,  made  the  house  ring  fi-om  roof  to  cellar ;  and, 
looldng  round,  they  saw  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  extended  on  the 
floor,  with  the  old  clerk  upon  his  knees  beside  him. 

He  had  fallen  from  his  chair  in  a  fit,  and  lay  there,  battling 
for  each  gasp  of  breath,  with  every  shrivelled  vein  and  sineAv 
starting  in  its  place,  as  if  it  were  bent  on  bearing  witnc^ss  to 
his  ago,  and  sternly  pleading  with  Nature  against  his  recovery. 
It  was  frightfid  to  see  how  the  principle  of  life,  shut  up  witliin 
his  withered  frame,  fought  like  a  strong  devil,  mad  to  be  re- 
leased, and  rent  its  ancient  prison-house.  A  young  man  in 
the  fidness  of  his  vigour,  struggling  with  so  much  strength  of 
desperation,  would  have  been  a  dismal  sight ;  but  an  old,  oM, 
shrunken  body,  endowed  with  preternatural  might,  and  gi\'ing 
the  lie*  in  ever}'  motion  of  its  every  limb  and  joint  to  it.s 
cnfee]>led  aspect,  was  a  hideous  spectacle  indeed. 

Tliey  raised  him  up,  and  fetched  a  surgeon  witli  all  liaste, 
who  bled  the  patient,  and  applied  some  remedies  ;  but  the  fits 
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h.eld  him  so  long,  that  it  was  past  midnight  when  they  got 
him — quiet  now,  but  quite  unconscious  and  exhausted — into 
bed. 

"  Don't  go,"  said  Jonas,  putting  his  ashy  lips  to  Mr.  Peck- 
snifF's  ear,  and  whispering  across  the  bed.  "  It  was  a  mercy 
you  were  present  when  he  was  taken  ill.  Some  one  might 
have  said  it  was  my  doing." 

"  Your  doing !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  I  don't  know  but  they  might,"  he  replied,  wiping  the 
moisture  from  his  white  face.  "  People  say  such  things. 
How  does  he  look  now  ?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  shook  his  head. 

"  I  used  to  joke,  you  know,"  said  Jonas  :  "  but  I — I  never 
wished  him  dead.     Do  you  think  he  's  very  bad  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  said  he  was.  You  heard,"  was  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
answer. 

"  Ah  !  but  he  might  say  that  to  charge  us  more,  in  case  of 
his  getting  weU,"  said  Jonas.  "  You  mustn't  go  away,  Peck- 
sniff. Now  it 's  come  to  this,  I  wouldn't  be  without  a  witness 
for  a  thousand  pound." 

Chuffey  said  not  a  word,  and  heard  not  a  word.  He  had 
sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  at  the  bedside,  and  there  he 
remained,  motionless ;  except  that  he  sometimes  bent  his 
head  over  the  pillow,  and  seemed  to  listen.  He  never 
changed  in  this.  Though  once  in  the  dreary  night  INIr. 
Pecksniff,  having  dozed,  awoke  with  a  confused  impression 
that  he  had  heard  him  praying,  and  strangely  mingling 
figiires — not  of  speech,  but  arithmetic — with  his  broken 
prayers. 

Jonas  sat  there,  too,  all  night ;  not  where  his  father  could 
have  seen  him,  had  his  consciousness  returned,  but  hiding,  as 
it  were,  behind  him,  and  only  reading  how  he  looked,  in  jMr. 
Pecksniff's  eyes.  He,  the  coarse  upstart,  who  had  nded  the 
house  so  long — that  craven  cur,  who  was  afraid  to  move,  and 
shook  so,  that  his  very  shadow  fluttered  on  the  wall ! 

It  was  broad,  bright,  stirring  day  when,  leaving  the  old 
clerk  to  watch  him,  they  went  down  to  breakfast.  People 
hurried  up  and  down  the  street;  windows  and  doors  were 
opened;  thieves  and  beggars  took  their  usual  posts;  work- 
men bestirred  themselves ;  tradesmen  set  forth  their  shops ; 
bailiffs  and  constables  were  on  the  watch ;  all  kinds  of  human 
creatures  strove,  in  their  several  ways,  as  hard  to  live,  as  the 

t2 
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one  sick  old  man  who  comljatcd  for  every  grain  of  sand  in  liis 
t'ast-emptyiug  glass,  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  an  empire. 

"  If  anjiliing  liapjjens.  Pecksnilf,"  said  Jonas,  "  you  must 
promise  me  to  stop  here  till  it 's  all  over.  You  shall  see  that 
I  do  what 's  riglit." 

"  I  know  that  you  will  do  what  *s  right,  Mr.  Jonas,"  said 
Pecksniff. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  won't  be  doubted.  No  one  sliall  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say  a  syllable  against  me,"  he  returned.  "  I 
know  how  people  will  talk. — Just  as  if  he  wasn't  old,  or  I  had 
the  secret  of  keeping  him  alive  !  " 

Mr.  Pccksnilf  promised  that  he  would  remain,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  it,  in  his  esteemed  friend's  opinion, 
desirable ;  they  were  finishing  their  meal  in  silence,  when 
i>uddenly  an  apparition  stood  before  them,  so  ghastly  to  the 
\new,  that  Jonas  slu-ieked  aloud,  and  both  recoUed  in  horror. 

Old  iVnthony,  dressed  in  liis  usual  clothes,  was  in  the  room 
■ — beside  the  table.  He  leaned  upon  the  shoidder  of  his 
solitary  friend  ;  and  on  his  livid  face,  and  on  liis  horny  hands, 
and  in  his  glassy  eyes,  and  traced  by  an  eternal  finger  in  the 
very  drops  of  sweat  upon  his  brow,  was  one  word — Death. 

He  spoke  to  them — in  something  of  his  own  voice  too,  but 
shai^pened  and  made  hollow,  like  a  dead  man's  face.  'V\Tiat 
he  woidd  have  said,  God  knows.  He  seemed  to  utter  words, 
liut  they  were  such  as  man  had  never  heard.  And  this  was 
the  most  fearful  circumstance  of  aU,  to  see  him  standing  there, 
gabbling  in  an  unearthly  tongue. 

"  He  's  better  now,"  .said  Chuffey.  "  Better  now.  Let 
him  sit  in  his  old  chair,  and  he  '11  be  well  again.  I  told  him 
not  to  mind.      I  said  so,  yesterday." 

They  put  him  in  his  easy-chair,  and  wheeled  it  near  the 
window ;  then,  setting  open  the  door,  exposed  him  to  the  free 
current  of  morning  air.  But  not  all  the  air  that  is,  nor  all 
tlie  winds  that  ever  blew  'twist  Heaven  and  Earth,  coidd  have 
brouglit  new  life  to  him. 

Plunge  him  to  the  thi'oat  in  golden  pieces  now,  and  hi- 
hoavj'  fingers  shall  not  close  on  one  ! 


■^^^C.^.**^^  ^''J'  _-k^    ^^ 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  READER  IS  BROUGHT  INTO  COMMUNICATION  WITH  SOME  PROFESSIONAJ, 
PERSONS,  AND  SHEDS  A  TEAR  OVER  THE  FILIAL  PIETY  OF  GOOD 
MR.  JONAS. 

Mb..  Pecksniff  was  in  a  hackney  cabriolet,  for  Jonas 
Chiizzlewit  had  said  "  Spare  no  expense."  Mankind  is  evil 
in  its  thoughts  and  in  its  base  constructions,  and  Jonas  was 
resolved  it  should  not  have  an  inch  to  stretch  into  an  ell 
against  him.  It  never  should  be  charged  upon  his  father's 
eon  that  he  had  grudged  the  money  for  his  father's  funeral. 
Hence,  until  the  obsequies  should  be  concluded,  Jonas  had 
taken  for  his  motto  "  Spend,  and  spare  not !  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  been  to  the  undertaker,  and  was  now 
upon  his  way  to  another  officer  in  the  train  of  mourning — a 
female  functionary,  a  nurse,  and  watcher,  and  perfonner  of 
nameless  offices  about  the  persons  of  the  dead — whom  he  had 
recommended.  Her  name,  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  gathered  from  a 
scrap  of  wi'iting  in  his  hand,  was  Gamp  ;  her  residence  in 
Kingsgate  Street,  High  Holbom.  So  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a 
hackney  cab,  was  rattKng  over  Holborn  stones,  in  quest  of 
Mrs.  Gamp. 

This  lady  lodged  at  a  bird-fancier's,  next  door  but  one  to 
the  celebrated  mutton -pie  shop,  and  dii-ectty  opposite  to  the 
original  cat's-meat  warehouse  ;  the  renown  of  which  establish- 
ments was  didy  heralded  on  theii'  respective  fronts.  It  was  a 
little  house,  and  this  was  the  more  convenient ;  for  Mrs.  Gamj) 
being,  in  her  highest  walk  of  art,  a  monthly  nurse,  or,  as  her 
sign-board  boldly  had  it,  ''  Midwife,"  and  lodging  in  the  first- 
floor-fi'ont,  was  easily  assailable  at  night  by  pebbles,  walking- 
sticks,  and  fragments  of  tobacco-pipe  :  all  much  more  effica 
cious  than  the  street-door  knocker,  which  was  so  constructed 
as  to  \^'ake  the  street  ^'ith  ease,  and  even  spread  alarms  of  fii-e 
in  Holborn,  without  making  the  smallest  impression  on  the 
premises  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
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It  chanced  on  tliis  particular  occasion  that  Mrs.  Gamp  had 
l>een  up  all  the  previous  nig-ht,  in  attendance  upon  a  cerc- 
nmny  to  which  the  usage  of  gossips  has  given  that  name 
wliich  expresses,  in  two  syllahles,  the  curse  pronounced  on 
Adam,  It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Gamp  had  not  been  regularly 
engaged,  but  had  been  called  in  at  a  crisis,  in  consequence  of 
her  great  repute,  to  assist  another  professional  lady  ■with  her 
advice ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  all  points  of  interest  in 
the  case  being  over,  Mrs,  Gamp  had  come  home  again  to  the 
bird-fancier's,  and  gone  to  bed.  So,  vrhen  Mr.  Pecksnill 
drove  up  in  the  hackney-cab,  Mrs.  Gamp's  curtains  were 
drawn  close,  and  Mrs.  Gamp  was  fast  a.sleep  behind  them. 

If  the  bird-fancier  had  been  at  home,  as  he  ought  to  have 
l)een,  there  would  liave  been  no  gi'eat  harm  in  this ;  but  he 
was  out,  and  his  shop  was  closed.  Tlie  shutters  were  dovm 
certainly ;  and  in  every  pane  of  glass  there  was  at  least  one 
tiny  bird  in  a  tiny  bird-cage,  twittering  and  hopping  his  Httle 
ballet  of  despair,  and  knocking  his  head  against  the  roof; 
wliile  one  unliappy  goldfinch  who  lived  outside  a  red  villa 
w'itli  his  name  on  the  door,  drew  the  water  for  his  own 
drinking,  and  mutely  appealed  to  some  good  man  to  di'op  a 
farthing's  worth  of  poison  in  it.  Still,  the  door  was  shut. 
Mr.  Pecksniff  tried  the  latch,  and  shook  it,  causing  a  cracked 
bell  inside  to  ring  most  mournfully  ;  but  no  one  came.  The 
])ird-fancier  was  an  easy  shaver  also,  and  a  fashionable  hair- 
dresser also  ;  and  perhaps  he  had  been  sent  for,  express,  from 
tlie  court  end  of  the  to\^Ti,  to  trim  a  lord,  or  cut  and  curl  a 
lady;  but  however  that  might  be,  there,  upon  his  own  groiuid, 
he  was  not ;  nor  was  there  any  more  distinct  trace  of  him  to 
assist  the  imagination  of  an  inquirer,  than  a  professional 
print  or  emblem  of  his  calling  (much  favoured  in  the  trade), 
representing  a  hair-di'osser  of  easy  manners  curhng  a  lady  of 
dislingui.shed  fashion,  in  the  presence  of  a  patent  upright 
grand  ])ianofoi'te. 

Noting  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  applied  himself  to  the  knocker ;  but  at  the  first 
double  knock,  every  window  in  the  street  became  alive  with 
female  heads ;  and  before  he  could  repeat  the  performance, 
whole  troops  of  married  ladies  (some  about  to  trouble  Mrs 
Gamp  themselves,  very  shortly)  came  flocking  round  the 
steps,  all  crying  out  with  one  accord,  and  with  uncommon 
interest.    "  Knock  at  the  winder,   sir,   knock   at   tho   winder 
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Lord  bless  jou,  don't  lose  no  more  time  than  you  can  help^ 
knock  at  tlie  winder  !  " 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  and  borrowing  the  driver't; 
whip  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Pecksniff  soon  made  a  commotion 
among  the  first-tloor  flower-pots,  and  roused  IMrs.  Gamp, 
whose  voice — to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  matrons — was 
heard  to  say,  "  I  'm  coming." 

"  He's  as  pale  as  a  muffin,"  said  one  lady,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"So  he  ought  to  be,  if  he  's  the  feelings  of  a  man,"  ob- 
served another. 

A  third  lady  (with  her  arms  folded)  said  she  wished  he 
had  chosen  any  other  time  for  fetching  ^Mrs.  Gamp,  but  it 
always  happened  so  with  her. 

It  gave  Mr.  Pecksniff  much  uneasiness  to  find,  from  these 
remarks,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  come  to  Mrs.  Gamp 
upon  an  errand  touching —»not  the  close  of  life,  but  the  other 
end.  Mrs.  Gamp  herself  was  under  the  same  impression,  for, 
tlirowing  open  the  window,  she  cried  behind  the  curtains,  as 
she  hastily  attired  herself — 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Perkins  ?  " 

"No  !  "  returned  Mr.  Pecksniff,  shai-ply,  "nothing  of  the 
sort." 

"  "What,  Mr.  Whilks  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Gamp.  "  Don't  say  it 's 
you,  IMr.  "WTiilks,  and  that  poor  creetur  Mrs.  "Wbtilks  with  not 
even  a  pincushion  ready.     Don't  say  it 's  you,  Mr.  Whilks  !  " 

"  It  isn  't  Mr.  Whilks,"  said  Pecksniff.  "  I  don't  know 
the  man.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  gentleman  is  dead  ;  and 
some  person  being  wanted  in  the  house,  you  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Mould  the  imdertaker." 

As  she  was  by  this  time  in  a  condition  to  appear,  Mrs. 
Gamp,  who  had  a  face  for  all  occasions,  looked  out  of  the 
window  with  her  mourning  countenance,  and  said  she  would 
l)e  down  directly.  But  the  matrons  took  it  very  ill,  tliat  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  mission  was  of  so  unimportant  a  kind ;  and  the 
hidy  A\dth  her  arms  folded  rated  him  in  good  round  terms, 
signifying  that  she  would  be  glad  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
terrifSdng  delicate  females  "  with  his  corpses  ;  "  and  giving  it 
as  her  opinion  that  he  was  quite  ugly  enough  to  know  better. 
The  other  ladies  were  not  at  aU  behind-hand  in  expressing 
similar  sentiments ;  and  the  children,  of  whom  some  scores  had 
now  collected,  hooted  and  defied  Mr.  Pecksniff  quite  savagely. 
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So,  wlieu  Mrs.  Gamp  appeared,  tlio  unoffending  gentleman 
was  glad  to  hustle  her  with  very  little  ceremony  into  the 
cabnok't,  and  drive  off,  overwludnied  with  popidar  execration. 

Mrs.  Gamp  had  a  largo  Lundlo  with  her,  a  pair  of  pattens, 
and  a  species  of  gig  umbrella ;  the  latter  article  in  colour  like 
a  faded  loaf,  except  where  a  circular  patcli  of  a  lively  blue  had 
been  dexterously  let  in  at  the  top.  She  was  much  flurried  by 
the  haste  she  had  made,  and  laboiu-ed  under  the  most  erro- 
ueous  views  of  cabriolets,  which  she  appeared  to  confound 
with  mail-coaches  or  stage-waggons,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
constantly  endeavouring  for  the  fii'st  half-mile  to  force  her 
luggage  tlirough  the  little  front  window,  and  clamouring  to 
the  ch-iver  to  "  put  it  in  the  boot."  "WTien  she  was  disabused 
of  tliis  idea,  her  whole  being  resolved  itself  into  an  absorbing 
anxiety  about  her  pattens,  wdth  which  she  played  innumerable 
games  at  quoits,  on  Mr.  Pecksniff's  legs.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  close  upon  the  house  of  mourning  that  she  had 
enough  composure  to  observe — 

"  And  so  the  gentleman  's  dead,  sir  !  Ah. !  Tlie  more  's 
the  pity  " — she  didn't  even  know  his  name.  "  But  it 's  what 
we  must  all  come  to.  It 's  as  certain  as  being  bom,  except 
that  we  can't  make  our  calculations  as  exact.  Ah !  Poor 
dear !  " 

She  was  a  fat  old  woman,  this  !Mrs.  Gamp,  with  a  husky 
voice  and  a  moist  eye,  which  she  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
turning  up,  and  only  sliowing  the  white  of  it.  HaA-ing  very 
little  neck,  it  cost  her  some  trouble  to  look  over  herself,  if  one 
may  say  so,  at  those  to  whom  she  talked.  She  wore  a  very 
rusty  black  gown,  rather  the  worse  for  snuff,  and  a  shawl  and 
Itonnet  to  correspond.  In  these  dilapidated  articles  of  dress 
she  had,  on  princijde,  arrayed  herself,  time  out  of  mind,  on 
such  occasions  as  the  present ;  for  this  at  once  expressed  a 
decent  amount  of  veneration  for  the  deceased,  and  in^dted  the 
next  of  kin  to  present  her  with  a  fresher  suit  of  weeds  :  an 
appeal  so  frequently  successfid,  that  the  very  fetch  and  ghost 
of  Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet  and  all,  might  lie  seen  hanging  up,  any 
'nour  in  the  day,  in  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  second-liaud  clothes 
shops  about  Ilolbom.  The  face  of  Mrs.  Gamp — the  nose  in 
])articular — was  somewhat  red  and  swoln,  and  it  was  difficidt 
to  enjoy  ht.^r  society  without  bix-oming  conscious  of  a  smell  of 
spirits.  Like  most  persons  who  have  attained  to  great  emi- 
nenoo  in  their  profession,  she  took  to  hers  very  kindly ;  iriso- 
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mucn,  that  setting  aside  lier  natural  predilections  as  a  woman, 
she  "went  to  a  l}dng-in  or  a  laying-out  with  equal  zest  and 
relish. 

"  Ah  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Gamp ;  for  it  was  always  a  safe 
sentiment  in  eases  of  mourning.  "  Ah  dear  !  "When  Gamp 
was  summonsed  to  his  long  home,  and  I  see  him  a  lying  in 
Guy's  Hospital  with  a  penny  piece  on  each  eye,  and  his 
wooden  leg  under  liis  left  arm,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted 
away.     But  I  bore  up." 

If  certain  whispers  current  in  the  Kingsgate  Street  circh  s 
had  any  truth  in  them,  she  had  indeed  borne  up  surprisingly  : 
and  had  exerted  such  uncommon  fortitude,  as  to  dispose  of 
Mr.  Gamp's  remains  for  the  benefit  of  science.  But  it  shoidd 
be  added,  in  fairness,  that  this  had  happened  twenty  years 
before ;  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamp  had  long  been  separated, 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper  in  their  drink. 

"  You  have  become  indifferent  since  then,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff.      "  Use  is  second  natiire,  Mrs.  Gamp." 

"  You  may  well  say  second  nater,  sir,  returned  that  lady. 
"  One's  first  ways  is  to  find  sich  things  a  trial  to  the  feelings, 
and  so  is  one's  lasting  custom.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  nerve  a 
little  sip  of  liquor  gives  me  (I  never  was  able  to  do  more  than 
taste  it)  I  never  could  go  through  with  what  I  sometimes  has 
to  do.  *  Mrs.  Harris,'  I  says,  at  the  very  last  case  as  ever  I 
acted  in,  Avhich  it  was  but  a  young  person,  '  Mrs.  Harris,'  I 
says,  '  leave  the  bottle  on  the  chimley-piece,  and  don't  ask  me 
to  take  none,  but  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so  dis- 
poged,  and  then  I  will  do  what  I  'm  engaged  to  do,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.'  '  Mrs.  Gamp,'  she  says,  in  answer, 
*  if  ever  there  was  a  sober  creetur  to  be  got  at  eighteenpence 
a  day  for  working  people,  and  three  and  six  for  gentlefolks — 
night  watching,'  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  emphasis,  "  'being 
a  extra  charge — you  are  that  inv/allable  person.'  '  Mrs. 
Harris,'  I  says  to  her,  '  don't  name  the  charge,  for  if  I  could 
afford  to  lay  all  my  feller  creeturs  out  for  nothink,  I  would 
gladly  do  it,  sich  is  the  love  I  bears  'em.  But  what  I  always 
says  to  them  as  has  the  management  of  matters,  Mrs.  Harris' " 
— here  she  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  Pecksniff — "  'he  they  gents 
or  be  they  ladies — is,  don't  ask  me  whether  I  won't  take  none, 
or  whether  I  wiU,  but  leave  the  bottle  on  the  chimley-piece^ 
and  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so  dispoged.'  " 

The  conclusion  of  this  affecting  narrative  brought  them   to 
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the  house.  In  the  passage  they  eueounknvd  Mr.  Mould  the 
undertaker  :  a  little  elderly  gentleman,  bald,  and  in  a  suit  of 
black ;  Avith  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  a  massive  gold  watch- 
chain  dangling  from  his  fob,  and  a  face  in  which  a  queer 
attempt  at  melancholy  was  at  odds  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  ; 
BO  that  he  looked  as  a  man  might,  who,  in  the  very  act  of 
smacking  his  lips  over  choice  old  wine,  tried  to  make  believe 
it  was  pliysic. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Gamp  ?"  said 
this  gentleman,  in  a  voice  as  soft  as  his  step. 

"  Pretty  Avell,  I  thank  you,  sir,"   dropping  a  curtsey. 

"  You'll  be  very  particular  here,  Mrs.  Gamp.  This  is  not 
a  common  case,  Mrs.  Gamp.  Let  ever}i:hing  be  very  nice  and 
comfortable,  Mrs.  Gamp,  if  you  please,"  said  the  undertaker, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  solemn  aii-. 

"  It  shall  be,  sir,"  she  replied,  curt.seying  again.  "  You 
knows  me  of  old,  sir,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  the  undertaker;  "and 
I  think  so  also."  Mrs.  Gamp  curtsej-ed  again.  "  This  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  cases,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  the  ^-hole  course  of  my 
professional  experience." 

''  Indeed,  Mr.  Mould!"   cried  that  gentleman. 

"  Such  affectionate  regret,  sir,  I  never  saw.  There  is  no 
limitation — there  is  positively  no  limitation," — opening  his 
eyes  wide,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  "  in  point  of  expense  !  I 
have  orders,  sir !  to  put  on  my  whole  establishment  of  mutes  ; 
and  mutes  come  very  dear,  Mr.  Pecksniff;  not  to  mention 
their  cb-iuk.  To  provide  silver-plated  handles  of  the  very  best 
description,  ornamented  with  angels'  heads  from  the  most 
expensive  dies.  To  be  perfectly  profuse  in  feathers.  In 
short,  sir,  to  turn  out  something  absolutely  gorgeous." 

"  My  fiiend  Mr.  Jonas  is  an  excellent  man,"  said  ^Ir. 
Pecksniff. 

'  "  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  is  filial  in  my  time,  sir," 
retorted  Mould,  "  and  what  is  unffliid  too.  It  is  our  lot. 
We  come  into  the  knowledge  of  tho.se  secrets.  But  anytliing 
so  filial  as  this  ;  an}-thing  so  honourable  to  human  nature  ; 
so  calculated  to  reconcile  all  of  us  to  the  world  we  hve  in , 
never  yet  came  under  my  observation.  It  only  proves,  sir, 
what  was  so  forcibly  observed  by  tlie  lamented  theatrical  poet 
• — buried  at  Stratford — that  there  is  good  in  everj-tliing  " 
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"It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Moiild," 
observed  Pecksniff. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  And  what  a  man  Mr.  Chuzzle- 
wit  was,  sir  !  Ah !  what  a  man  he  was.  You  may  talk  of 
your  lord  mayors,"  said  Mould,  waving  his  hand  at  the  public 
in  general,  "  your  sheriffs,  your  common  council  men,  your 
trumpery ;  but  show  me  a  man  in  this  city  who  is  worthy  to 
walk  in  the  shoes  of  the  departed  Mr.  ChuzzleAvit.  No,  no," 
cried  Mould,  wiih  bitter  sarcasm.  "  Hang  'em  up,  hang  'em 
up  :  sole  'em  and  heel  'em,  and  have  'em  ready  for  his  son 
against  he's  old  enough  to  wear  'em ;  but  don't  try  'em  on 
yourselves,  for  they  won't  fit  you.  We  knew  him,"  said 
Mould,  in  the  same  biting  vein,  as  he  pocketed  his  note-book ; 
"  we  knew  him,  and  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  sir,  good  morning." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  returned  the  compliment ;  and  Mould,  sensible 
of  having  distinguished  himself,  was  going  away  with  a  brisk 
smile,  when  he  fortimately  remembered  the  occasion.  Quickly 
becoming  depressed  again,  he  sighed ;  looked  into  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  as  if  for  comfort ;  put  it  on  without  finding  any ; 
and  slowly  departed. 

Mrs.  Gamp  and  j\Ir.  Pecksniff  then  ascended  the  staircase ; 
and  the  former,  having  been  shown  to  the  chamber  in  which 
all  that  remained  of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  lay  covered  up,  with 
but  one  loving  heart,  and  that  a  halting  one,  to  mourn  it,  left 
the  latter  free  to  enter  the  darkened  room  below,  and  rejoin 
Mr.  Jonas,  fi'om  whom  he  had  now  been  absent  nearly  two 
hours. 

He  found  that  example  to  bereaved  sons  and  pattern  in  the 
eyes  of  all  performers  of  funerals,  musing  over  a  fragment  of 
writing-paper  on  the  desk,  and  scratching  figures  on  it  with  a 
pen.  The  old  man's  chair,  and  hat,  and  walking-stick,  were 
removed  from  their  accustomed  places,  and  put  out  of  sight ; 
the  window-blinds,  as  yellow  as  November  fogs,  were  di-awn 
down  close  ;  Jonas  himself  was  so  subdued,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  heard  to  speak,  and  only  seen  to  walk  across  the 
room. 

"Pecksniff,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "you  shall  have  the 
regulation  of  it  all,  mind  !  You  shall  be  able  to  tell  anybody 
who  talks  about  it  that  everji;hing  was  correctly  and  freely 
done.  Tliere  isn't  any  one  you  'd  like  to  ask  to  the  funeral, 
is  there?" 
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*'  No,  Mr.  Jonas,  I  tliink  not." 

"  Because  if  tliore  is,  you  know,"  said  Jonas,  "  a^k  lilm. 
We  don't  want  to  make  a  secret  of  it." 

"  No,"  repeated  Mr.  PecksuifF,  after  a  little  reflection.  "  1 
am  not  the  less  oLHg'ed  to  you  on  tliat  account,  Mr.  Jonas,  for 
your  liberal  hospitality;  but  there  really  is  no  one." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  Jonas;  "  then  you,  and  I,  and  Chuffey, 
and  the  doctor,  will  be  just  a  coachful.  "We  '11  liave  tlie 
doctor,  Pecksniff,  because  ho  knows  wluit  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  that  it  couldn't  be  helped." 

"Where  is  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Cliuffoy?''  a.'^ked  Peck- 
sniff, looking  round  the  chamber,  and  winking  both  liis  eyes 
at  once — for  he  was  overcome  by  his  feehngs. 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Gamp,  who,  divested 
of  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  came  sidling  and  bridling  into  the 
room ;  and,  ■«'itli  some  sharpness,  demanded  a  conference  out- 
side the  door  with  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  You  may  say  whatever  you  ■\^-ish  to  say  here,  Mrs. 
Gamp,"  said  that  gentleman,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  expression. 

"  It  is  not  much  as  I  have  to  say,  when  people  is  a  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  and  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp;  "but  what  I 
liave  to  say  is  to  the  pint  and  purpose,  and  no  offence  intended, 
must  be  so  considered.  I  have  been  at  a  many  places  in  my 
time,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  I  knows  what  my  duties  is,  and 
how  the  same  shoidd  be  perfomied :  in  course,  if  I  did  not,  it 
would  be  very  strange,  and  very  wrong  in  sich  a  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Mould,  which  has  undertook  the  highest  families  in 
this  land,  and  given  every  satisfaction,  so  to  recommend  me 
as  he  does.  I  have  seen  a  deal  of  trouble  my  own  self,"  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,  laying  greater  and  greater  stress  upon  her  words, 
"  and  I  can  feel  for  them  as  has  their  feelings  tried,  but  I  am 
not  a  Rooshan  or  a  Prooshan,  and  consequently  cannot  sufi'er 
Spies  to  be  set  over  me." 

-  Before  it  was  possible  that  an  answer  coidd  be  returned, 
Mrs.  Gamp,  growing  redder  in  the  face,  wont  on  to  say : 

"  It  is  not  a  easy  matter,  gentlemen,  to  live  wlien  you  are 
left  a  widdor  woman ;  particular  when  your  feelings  works 
upon  you  to  tliat  extent  that  you  often  find  yourself  a  going 
out,  on  terms  wliich  is  a  certain  loss,  and  never  can  repay. 
But,  in  whatever  way  you  earns  your  bread,  you  may  have 
rules  and  regulations  of  your  o\\-n,   which  cannot  be  broke 
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through.  Some  people,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  again  entrenching 
herself  tehind  her  strong  point,  as  if  it  -were  not  assailable  by 
human  ingenuity,  "  may  be  Rooshans,  and  othiers  may  be 
Prooshans ;  tbey  are  born  so,  and  will  please  themselves. 
Them  which,  is  of  other  naturs  thinks  different." 

"  If  I  understand  this  good  lady,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turn- 
ing to  Jonas,  "  Mr.  Chuffey  is  troublesome  to  her.  Shall  I 
fetch  him  down?" 

"  Do,"  said  Jonas.  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you  he  was  up 
there,  when  she  came  in.  I  'd  go  myself  and  bring  him  down, 
only — only  I  'd  rather  you  went,  if  you  don't  miud." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  promptly  departed,  followed  by  Mrs.  Gamp, 
who,  seeing  that  he  took  a  bottle  and  glass  from  the  cupboard, 
and  carried  it  in  his  hand,  was  much  softened. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  if  it  wasn't  for  his  own 
happiness,  I  should  no  more  mind  his  being  there,  poor  dear, 
than  if  he  was  a  fly.  But  them  as  isn't  used  to  these  things, 
thinks  so  much  of  'em  afterwards,  that  it 's  a  kindness  to  'em 
not  to  let  'em  have  their  wish.  And  even,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  flowers  of  speech  she  had  already 
strewn  on  ]\Ir.  Chuffey,  "  even  if  one  calls  'em  names,  it 's  only 
done  to  rouse  'em." 

Whatever  epithets  she  had  bestowed  on  the  old  clerk,  they 
had  not  roused  him.  He  sat  beside  the  bed,  in  the  chair  he 
had  occupied  all  the  previous  night,  with  his  hands  folded 
before  him,  and  his  head  bowed  down;  and  neither  looked 
up,  on  their  entrance,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness, 
until  Mr.  Pecksniff  took  him  by  the  arm,  when  he  meekly 
rose. 

"  Three  score  and  ten,"  said  Chuffey,  "  ought  and  carry 
seven.  Some  men  are  so  strong  that  they  live  to  fourscore — 
four  times  ought 's  an  ought,  four  times  two 's  an  eight — 
eighty.  Oh!  why — why — why — didn't  he  live  to  four  times 
ought 's  an  ought,  and  four  times  two  's  an  eight,  eighty  ?" 

"  Ah  !  what  a  wale  of  grief!"  cried  Mrs.  Gamp,  possessing 
lierself  of  the  bottle  and  glass. 

"  \Vliy  did  he  die  before  his  poor  old,  crazy  servant !"  said 
Chuffey,  clasping  his  hands  and  looldng  up  in  anguish. 
"  Take  liim  from  me,  and  what  remains?" 

"  Mr.  Jonas,"  returned  Pecksniff,  "  Mr.  Jonas,  my  good 
friend  " 

"  I   loved,  him,"  cried  the  old  man.  weeping.      "  Tie  was 
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^ood  to  me.  We  loanit  Tare  and  Tret  top:et}ier,  at  school.  1 
took  liim  down  once,  six  boys,  in  the  arillimetic  class.  God 
forf^ve  me  !     Had  I  the  heart  to  take  him  down  !" 

"Come,  Mr.  Chufi'oy,"  said  Pecksnilf,  "come  with  me. 
Summon  up  your  fortitude,  Mr.  ChufTey," 

'*  Yes,  I  will,"  returned  the  old  clerk.  "  Yes.  I  '11  sura 
up  my  forty — How  many  times  forty — Oh,  Chuxzlewit  and 
Son — Your  own  son,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit ;  your  own  son,  sir  I" 

He  yielded  to  tlie  hand  tliat  giiided  him,  as  he  lapsed  into 
this  familiar  expression,  and  submitted  to  be  led  away.  Mrs. 
Gamp,  ^\•ith  the  bottle  on  one  knee,  and  the  glass  on  the  other, 
sat  upon  a  stool,  shaking  her  head  for  a  long  time,  until,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  she  poured  out  a  dram  of  spirits,  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  second,  and  by  a 
third,  and  then  her  eyes — either  in  the  sadness  of  her  reflec- 
tions upon  life  and  death,  or  in  her  admiration  of  the  liquor 
— were  so  turned  up,  as  to  be  quite  invisible.  But  she  shook 
her  head  still. 

Poor  Chuffey  was  conducted  to  his  accustomed  comer,  and 
there  he  remained,  silent  and  quiet,  save  at  long  intervals, 
when  he  would  rise,  and  walk  about  tlie  room,  and  wring  his 
hands,  or  raise  some  strange  and  sudden  cry.  For  a  whole 
week  they  all  tliree  sat  about  the  hearth  and  never  stirred 
abroad.  Mr.  Pecksniff  woidd  have  walked  out  in  the  evening 
time,  but  Jonas  was  so  averse  to  his  being  absent  for  a  minute, 
that  he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  so,  from  morning  until  night, 
they  brooded  together  in  the  dark  room,  wdthout  relief  or 
occupation. 

The  weight  of  that  which  was  stretched  out,  stiff  and  stark, 
in  the  awf'id  chamber  above-stairs,  so  crushed  and  bore  down 
Jonas,  that  he  bent  beneath  the  load.  Diu'ing  the  whole  lf)ng 
seven  days  and  nights,  he  was  alwa^-s  oppressed  and  haunted 
by  a  dreadful  sense  of  its  presence  in  tlie  house.  Did  tbr 
door  move,  he  looked  towards  it  with  a  livid  face  and  starting 
eye,  as  if  he  fully  believed  that  ghostly  fingers  clutched  the 
handle.  Did  the  fire  flicker  in  a  draiight  of  air,  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  as  almost  dreading  to  beliold  some  shrouded 
figure  fanning  and  fla])piiig  at  it  with  its  feai-ful  dress.  The 
lightest  noise  disturbed  him  ;  and  once,  in  the  night,  at  the 
Bound  of  a  footstep  over-head,  he  cried  out  that  tlie  dead  man 
was  walking — tramp,  tramj),  tramp, — about  his  coffin. 

He  luy  at  night   ujion   u  mattress   on   the    floor   of  the 
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Kitting-room ;  his  ot\ti  chamber  having  been  assigned  to  Mrs. 
Gamp  ;  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  similarly  accommodated.  The 
Howling  of  a  dog  before  the  house  filled  him  with  a  terror  he 
could  not  disguise.  He  avoided  the  reflection  in  the  opposite 
windows  of  the  light  that  biu-ned  above,  as  though  it  had 
been  an  angry  eye.  He  often,  in  every  night,  rose  up  from 
his  fitful  sleep,  and  looked  and  longed  for  dawn ;  all  directions 
and  arrangements,  even  to  the  ordering  of  their  daily  meals, 
he  abandoned  to  Mr.  Pecksniff.  That  excellent  gentleman, 
deeming  that  the  mourner  wanted  comfort,  and  that  high- 
feeding  was  likely  to  do  him  infinite  service,  availed  himself 
of  these  opportunities  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  kept 
quite  a  dainty  table  during  this  melancholy  season ;  with 
sweetbreads,  stewed  kidneys,  oysters,  and  other  such  light 
viands  for  supper  every  night ;  over  which,  and  sundry  jorums 
of  hot  punch,  Mr.  Pecksniff  delivered  such  moral  reflections 
and  spiritual  consolation  as  might  have  converted  a  Heathen 
— especially  if  he  had  had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  English  tongue. 

Noi*  did  ]\Ir.  Pecksniff  alone  indulge  in  the  creature 
comforts  diu-ing  this  sad  time.  Mrs.  Gamp  proved  to  be  very 
choice  in  her  eating,  and  repudiated  hash  mutton  with  scorn. 
In  her  drinking  too,  she  was  very  punctual  and  particular, 
requiring  a  pint  of  mild  porter  at  lunch,  a  pint  at  dinner, 
half-a-pint  as  a  species  of  stay  or  holdfast  between  dinner  and 
tea,  and  a  pint  of  the  celebrated  staggering  ale,  or  Real  Old 
Brighton  Tipper,  at  supper ;  besides  the  bottle  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  such  casual  invitations  to  refresh  herself  with 
wine  as  the  good-breeding  of  her  employers  might  prompt 
them  to  offer.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  INIoidd's  men  found  it 
necessary  to  drown  their  grief,  like  a  yoimg  kitten  in  the 
morning  of  its  existence ;  for  wliich  reason  they  generally 
fuddled  themselves  before  they  began  to  do  anything,  lest  it 
should  make  head  and  get  the  better  of  them.  In  sliort,  the 
whole  of  that  strange  week  was  a  round  of  dismal  joviality 
and  grim  enjo^inent ;  and  every  one,  except  poor  Chuffey, 
who  came  within  the  shadow  of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit's  grave, 
feasted  like  a  Ghoule. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  funeral,  pious  and  truthful 
ceremony  that  it  was,  arrived.  Mr.  Moidd,  with  a  glass  of 
generous  port  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  leaned  againsf 
the  desk  in  the  little  glass  oflice  with  his  gold  ^^■atch  in  his 
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unoccupioil  hand,  and  convorsod  with  Mrs.  Gamp ;  two  mut«s 
were  at  the  house-door,  looking  as  mournful  as  could  be 
roasonalily  expected  of  men  with  such  a  thriving  jol)  in  liand; 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Muidd's  estahlishment  were  on  duty  ^^'ithin 
the  house  or  without ;  feathers  waved,  horses  snorted,  silks 
and  velvets  fluttered ;  in  a  word,  as  Mr.  Mould  emphatically 
said,  "  ever^iliing  that  money  could  do,  was  done." 

"  And  what  can  do  more,  Mrs.  Gamp  ? "  exclaimed  the 
undertaker,  as  he  emptied  his  glass,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir." 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  repeated  Mr.  !Mould.  "  You  are 
right,  Mrs.  Gamp.  ^^Hiy  do  people  spend  more  money" — 
here  he  filled  his  glass  again — "  upon  a  death,  Mrs.  Gamp, 
than  upon  a  hirth  ?  Come,  that 's  in  your  way  ;  you  ought 
to  know.      How  do  you  account  for  that  now  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  an  undertaker's  charges  comes 
dearer  than  a  nurse's  charges,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  tittering, 
and  smoothing  do\\Ti  her  now  black  dress  with  her  hands. 

"  Ila,  ha  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Mould.  "  You  have  been  break- 
fasting at  somebody's  expense  this  morning,  Mrs.  Gamp." 
But  seeing,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  shaving-glass  whieli  hung 
opposite,  that  he  looked  merry,  he  composed  his  foatui-es  and 
became  sorrowfiJ. 

"  Many  's  the  time  that  I  've  not  breakfasted  at  my  own 
expense  along  of  your  kind  recommending,  sir;  and  many's 
tlie  time  I  hope  to  do  the  same  in  time  to  come,"  said  ^Irs. 
Gamp,  with  an  apologetic  cuitsey. 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Mr.  Mould,  "please  Providence.  No, 
Mrs.  Gamp  ;  I  '11  tell  you  why  it  is.  It 's  because  tlie  laying 
out  of  money  with  a  well-conducted  establishment,  where  the 
thing  is  performed  upon  the  very  best  scale,  binds  the  broken 
heart,  and  sheds  balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit.  Hearts  want 
binding,  and  spirits  want  balming  when  people  die  :  not  when 
I)eople  are  bom.    Look  at  this  gentleman  to-day  ;  look  at  liim." 

''Am  open-handed  gentleman?"  cried  Mrs.  Gamji.  witli 
enthusiasm. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  undertaker ;  "  not  an  open-handed 
gentleman  in  general,  by  any  means.  There  you  mistake 
him :  but  an  afflicted  gentleman,  an  affectionate  gentleman, 
who  knows  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  to  do,  in  giving 
him  relief,  and  in  testifying  his  love  and  veneration  for  tl^c 
departe<l.      It    can    give   liim,"    said    Mr.    Mould,  waving  hir 
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vFatck-chaiii  slo'^'ly  round  and  round,  so  that  he  described  oiie 
circle  after  every  item. ;  "it  can  g-ive  him  four  horses  to  each 
vehicle;  it  can  give  him  velvet  trappings;  it  can  give  him 
drivers  in  cloth  cloaks  and  top-boots ;  it  can  give  him  the 
plumage  of  the  ostrich,  died  black ;  it  can  give  him  any 
number  of  walking  attendants,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of 
funeral  fashion,  and  carrying  batons  tipped  with  brass ;  it  can 
give  him  a  handsome  tomb ;  it  can  give  him  a  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey  itself,  if  he  choose  to  invest  it  in  such  a 
purchase.  Oh !  do  not  let  us  say  that  gold  is  di'oss,  when  it 
can  buy  such  things  as  these,  Mrs.  Gamp." 

"But  what  a  blessing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "  that  there 
afe  such  as  you,  to  sell  or  let  'em  out  on  hire  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Mrs.  Gamp,  you  are  right,"  rejoined  the  undertaker. 
"  We  shoidd  be  an  honoured  caUing.  We  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  have  it  mentioned  in  our  little  bills.  How  much 
consolation  may  I — even  I  "—cried  Mr.  Mould,  "  have 
diffused  among  my  fellow-creatures  by  means  of  my  four 
long-tailed  prancers,  never  harnessed  under  ten  pund  ten  !  " 

Mrs.  Gamp  had  begun  to  make  a  suitable  reply,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  Mr.  Mould's 
assistants — his  chief  mourner  in  fact — an  obese  person,  with 
liis  waistcoat  in  closer  connection  with  his  legs  than  is  quite 
reconcilable  with  the  established  ideas  of  grace :  vnth  that 
cast  of  feature  which  is  figm-atively  called  a  bottle-nose ;  and 
with  a  face  covered  all  over  with  pimples.  He  had  been  a 
tender  plant  once  upon  a  time,  but  from  constant  blowing  in 
the  fat  atmosphere  of  funerals,  had  run  to  seed. 

"  Well,  Tacker,"  said  Mr.  Mould,  "  is  all  ready  b3low  ?  " 

"  A  beautiful  show,  sir,"  rejoined  Tacker.  "  The  horses 
are  prouder  and  fi-esher  than  ever  I  see  'em ;  and  toss  their 
heads,  they  do,  as  if  they  knowed  how  much  their  plumes 
cost.  One,  two,  three,  four,"  said  Mr.  Tacker,  heaping  that 
number  of  black  cloaks  upon  his  left  arm. 

"  Is  Tom  there,  with  the  cake  and  wine  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mould. 

"  Ready  to  come  in  at  a  moment's  notice,  sir,''  said  Tacker. 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mould,  putting  up  his  watch,  and 
glancing  at  himself  in  the  little  shaving-glass,  that  he  might 
be  sure  his  face  had  the  right  expression  on  it :  "  then  I  think 
we  may  proceed  to  business.  Give  me  the  paper  of  gloves, 
Taoker.  Ah  wliat  a  man  he  was !  Ah  Taclcer,  Tacker,  whiit 
a  man  he  was  I  " 
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^^^.  Tacker,  who  from  his  great  experience  in  the  per 
formance  of  funerals,  would  have  made  an  excellent  pantomime 
actor,  winked  at  Mrs.  Gamp  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
gravity  of  his  countenance,  and  followed  his  master  into  the 
next  room. 

It  was  a  great  point  with  Mr.  Mould,  and  a  part  of  liis 
professional  tact,  not  to  seem  to  know  the  doctor — though  in 
reality  they  were  near  neighbours,  and  very  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  worked  together.  So  he  advanced  to  fit  on 
his  black  kid  gloves  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  in  all  his 
life ;  wliile  the  doctor,  on  his  part,  looked  as  distant  and 
unconscious  as  if  he  had  heard  and  read  of  undertakers,  and 
liad  passed  their  shops,  but  had  never  before  been  brought 
into  communication  ^\-ith  one. 

"  Gloves,  eh  ?"  said  the  doctor.    "  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after  you." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  returned  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  a  pair. 
"  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying — I  was  called  up  to  attend  that 
ciise  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock.  Cake  and  wine,  eh  ? 
which  is  port  ?     Thank  you." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  took  some  also. 

''  At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir," 
resumed  the  doctor,  "  I  was  called  up  to  attend  that  case.  At 
the  first  pull  of  the  night-bell  I  turned  out,  threw  up  the 
\\'indow,  and  put  out  my  head.  Cloak,  eh  ?  Don't  tie  it  too 
tight.     That  'U  do." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  having  been  likewise  inducted  into  a  similar 
garment,  the  doctor  resumed. 

"  And  put  out  my  head — hat,  eh  ?  My  good  friend,  that 
is  not  mine.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think 
we  have  unintentionally  made  an  exchange.  Thank  you. 
Well,  sir,  I  wa.s  going  to  teU  you —  " 

"  We  are  quite  ready,"  interrupted  Mould  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ready,  eh  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Very  good.  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, I  '11  take  an  opporttmity  of  relating  the  rest  in  the  coacrh. 
It 's  ratlier  curioui*.      Ready,  eh?     No  rain,  I  hope?" 

"  Quite  fair,  sir,"  returned  Mould. 

"  I  was  afraid  the  ground  would  have  been  wet,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  f<ir  mj-  glass  fell  yesterday.  We  may  conp^atulate 
ourselves  upon  our  good  fortixne."  But  seeing  by  this  time 
ttiat  Mr.  Jonas  and  Chuffey  were  going  out  at  the  door,  he 
jut  a  white  pocket  handkerchief  to  his  face  as  if  a  violent 
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biirst  of  grief  liad  suddenly  come  upon  him,  and  walked  down 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Mr.  Moidd  and  his  men  had  not  exaggerated  the  grandeur 
of  tke  arrangements.  They  were  splendid.  The  four  hearse- 
horses,  especially,  reared  and  pranced,  and  showed  theii' 
highest  action,  as  if  they  knew  a  man  was  dead,  and 
triumphed  in  it.  "  They  break  us,  drive  us,  ride  us  ;  ill 
treat,  abuse,  and  maim  us  for  their  pleasure — But  they  die  ; 
Hurrah,  they  die  !  " 

So  through  the  narrow  streets  and  winding  city  ways,  went 
Anthony  Chuzzle wit's  funeral :  Mr.  Jonas  glancing  stealthily 
out  of  th.e  coach-window  now  and  then,  to  observe  its  effect 
upon  the  crowd ;  Mr.  ISIould  as  he  walked  along,  listening 
with  a  sober  pride  to  the  exclamations  of  the  by-standers  ;  the 
doctor  whispering  his  story  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  without  appear- 
ing to  come  any  nearer  the  end  of  it ;  and  poor  old  Chufiey 
sobbing  unregarded  in  a  corner.  But  he  had  greatly  scan- 
dalised Mr.  Mould  at  an  early  stage  of  the  ceremony  by 
carrying  his  handkercliief  in  his  hat  in  a  perfectly  informal 
manner,  and  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  knuckles.  And  as  Mr. 
Mould  himself  had  said  already,  his  behaviour  was  indecent, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  such  an  occasion ;  and  he  never  ouglit 
to  have  been  there. 

There  he  was,  however ;  and  in  the  churchyard  there  lie 
was,  also,  conducting  himself  in  a  no  less  unbecoming  manner, 
find  leaning  for  support  on  Tacker,  who  plainly  told  Iiim  that 
he  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  a  walking  funeral.  But 
Chuffey,  Heaven  help  him !  heard  no  sound  but  the  echoes, 
lingering  in  his  ovm  heart,  of  a  voice  for  ever  silent. 

"I  loved  him,"  cried  the  old  man,  sinking  down  upon  the 
grave  when  all  was  done.  "  He  was  veiy  good  to  me.  Oh, 
my  dear  old  friend  and  master  !  " 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Chuffey,"  said  the  doctor,  "  this  won't 
do  ;  it's  a  clayey  soil,  Mr.  Chuffey.     You  mustn't  really." 

"If  it  had  been  the  commonest  thing  we  do,  and  Mr.  Chufiey 
had  been  a  Bearer,  gentlemen,"  said  Moidd,  casting  an  im- 
ploring glance  upon  them,  as  he  helped  to  raise  him,  "  he 
coiddu't  have  gone  on  worse  than  this." 

"  Be  a  man,  Mr.  Chidl'ey,"  said  Pecksniff. 

"Be  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Chufiey,"  said  Mould. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  good  fiiend,"  murmured  the  doctor, 
ijD  a  tone  of  stately  reproof,  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  old  man's 
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side,  "this  is  worse  than  weakuoss.  This  is  liucl,  selfish,  very 
wrong,  Mr.  Chuflo}*.  You  slioiild  talie  example  from  others, 
my  good  sir.  You  forgot  that  you  were  not  connected  by  ins 
of  blood  with  our  deceased  friend ;  and  that  he  had  a  very 
near  and  very  dear  relation,  Mr.  ChufiPey." 

"  Ay,  liis  own  son !  "  cried  tlie  old  man,  clasping  his  hands 
with  remarkable  passion.      "  His  o^\^l,  own,  only  .son  I  " 

"  lie 's  not  right  in  his  head,  you  know,"  said  Jonas 
turning  pale.  "  You  're  not  to  mind  anything  he  says. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  to  talk  some  precious  nonsen.se. 
But  don't  you  mind  him,  any  of  you.  I  don't.  My  father 
left  him  to  my  charge ;  and  whatever  he  says  or  does,  that 's 
enough,     /'ll  take  care  of  liim." 

A  hum  of  admiration  rose  from  the  mourners  (including 
Mr.  Mould  and  his  merry  men)  at  tliis  new  instance  of  mag- 
nanimits-  and  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  Jonas.  But  Chuffey 
put  it  to  the  test  no  farther.  He  said  not  a  word  more,  and 
being  left  to  himself  for  a  little  wliile,  crept  back  again  to  the 
ooach. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Jonas  turned  pale  when  the 
behaviour  of  the  old  clerk  attracted  general  attention ;  his 
discomposure,  however,  was  but  momentary,  and  he  soon 
recovered.  But  these  were  not  the  only  changes  he  had 
exliibited  that  day.  The  curious  eyes  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  had 
observed  that  as  soon  as  they  left  the  house  upon  their 
mournful  errand,  he  began  to  mend;  that  as  the  ceremonies 
proceeded  he  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  recovered  liis  old 
condition,  his  old  looks,  his  old  bearing,  his  old  agi-eeable 
characteristics  of  speech  and  manner,  and  became,  in  all 
respects,  his  old  j>lcasaut  self.  ^Vnd  now  that  thej'  wore 
seated  in  the  coach  on  their  return  home ;  and  more  wlien 
tliey  got  there,  and  found  the  windows  open,  the  light  and  air 
admitted,  and  all  traces  of  the  late  event  removed ;  he  felt  so 
well  convinced  that  Jonas  was  again  the  Jonas  he  had  known 
a  week  ago,  and  not  the  Jonas  of  the  intervening  time,  that 
he  voluntarily  gave  up  his  recently-acquii-ed  power  without 
one  faint  attempt  to  exercise  it,  and  at  once  fell  back  into  liis 
former  position  of  mild  and  deferential  gue.st. 

Mrs.  Gamp  went  home  to  the  bird-fancier's,  and  was 
knocked  up  again  that  very  night  for  a  birth  of  twins; 
Mr.  Mould  dined  gaily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  passed 
tlm  evening  facetiously  at  Ids  club ;  the  liearse,  after  standing 
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for  a  loBg'  time  at  the  door  of  a  roysteriug  jmLlic  liuuse, 
repaired  to  its  stables  with  the  feathers  inside  and  twelve  red- 
nosed  undertakers  on  the  roof,  each  holding'  on  by  a  dingy 
peg,  to  which,  in  times  of  state,  a  wa\"ing  plume  was  fitted  ; 
the  various  trappings  of  sorrow  were  carefully  laid  by  in 
presses  for  the  next  hirer  ;  the  fiery  steeds  were  quenched  and 
quiet  in  their  stalls ;  the  doctor  got  merry  with  wine  at  a 
wedding-dinner,  and  forgot  the  middle  of  the  story  which  had 
no  end  to  it ;  the  pageant  of  a  few  short  hours  ago  was 
written  nowhere  half  so  legibly  as  in  the  undertaker's  books. 

Xot  in  the  churchyard  ?  Not  even  there.  The  gates  were 
closed ;  the  night  was  dark  and  wet ;  and  the  rain  fell  silently 
among  the  stagnant  weeds  and  nettles.  One  new  mound  was 
there  which  had  not  been  last  night.  Time,  burrowing  like  a 
mole  below  the  ground,  had  marked  his  track  by  throwing  up 
another  heap  of  earth.      And  that  wae  all. 
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"Pecksniff,"  said  Jonas,  taking  off  his  hat,  to  see  that 
the  hlack  crape  band  was  all  right ;  and  finding  that  it  was, 
putting  it  on  again,  comjilacently ;  "-what  do  you  mean  to 
give  yoiir  daughters  when  they  marn*  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Jonas,"  cried  the  affectionate  pai-ent,  with 
an  ingenuous  smile,  "  what  a  very  singular  inquiry  I  " 

"  Now,  don't  you  mind  whether  it 's  a  singular  inquiry  or  a 
plural  one,"  retorted  Jonas,  eyeing  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  no  great 
favour,  "  but  answer  it,  or  let  it  alone.      One  or  the  other." 

"  Hum !  Tlie  question,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, lapng  his  hand  tenderly  npon  his  kinsman's  knee,  "  is 
involved  with  many  considerations.  ^Miat  would  I  give 
them?     Eh?" 

"  Ah  !  what  would  you  give  'em  ?  "  rep(\ited  Jonas. 

"  Why,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "would  naturjdly  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  kind  of  husbands  they  might 
ohoose,  my  dear  young  friend." 

Mr.  Jonas  was  evidently  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  It  was  a  good  answer.  It  seemed  a  deep  one,  but 
such  is  the  wisdom  of  simplicity  I 

"  My  standard  for  the  merits  I  would  reqmre  in  a  son-in- 
law,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after  a  short  silence,  "  is  a  high  one. 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Jonas,"  he  added,  greatly  moved 
"  if  I  say  that  you  have  sj)oiled  me,  and  made  it  a  fancifid 
one ;  an  imaginative  one ;  a  prismatieally  tinged  one,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  call  it  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  growled  Jonas,  looking  at 
him  vrith.  increased  disfavour. 

"Indeed,  my  dear  fi-iend,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "you  may 
well  inquu'e.  The  heart  is  not  always  a  royal  mint,  with 
patent  maclunery,  to  work  its  metal  into  cun-ent  coin  Some- 
tiiuos  it  throws  it  out  in  strange  foi-uis,  not  easily  recognised 
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as  coin  at  all.  But  it  is  sterling  gold.  It  has  at  least  that 
merit.      It  is  sterling  gold." 

"Is  it?"  grumbled  Jonas,  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  Ay !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  wanning  with  his  subject,  "  it 
is.  To  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Jonas,  if  I  could  find  two  such 
sons-in-law  as  you  will  one  day  make  to  some  deserving  man, 
capable  of  appreciating  a  nature  such  as  yours,  I  would — 
forgetful  of  myself — bestow  upon  my  daughters,  poi-tions 
reaching  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  my  means." 

This  was  strong  language,  and  it  was  earnestly  delivered. 
But  who  can  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pecksniff,  after 
aU  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  Mr.  Jonas,  should  be  strong  and 
earnest  upon  such  a  theme ;  a  theme  that  touched  even  the 
worldly  lips  of  undertakers  with  the  honey  of  eloquence ! 

Mr.  Jonas  was  silent,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  land- 
scape. For  they  were  seated  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  at 
the  back,  and  were  travelling  down  into  the  country.  He  ac- 
companied Mr.  Pecksniff  home  for  a  few  days'  change  of  air 
and  scene  after  his  recent  trials. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  with  captivating  blimtness,  "sup- 
pose you  got  one  such  son-in-law  as  me,  what  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  regarded  him  at  first  with  inexpressible 
surprise ;  then  gradually  breaking  into  a  sort  of  dejected 
vivacity,  said : 

"  Then  well  I  know  whose  husband  he  woidd  be  !  " 

"  ^^^lose  ?  "  asked  Jonas,  drUy. 

"My  eldest  girl's,  Mr.  Jonas,"  replied  Pecksniff,  with 
moistening  eyes.  "  My  dear  Cherry's :  my  staff,  my  scrip, 
my  treasui-e,  Mr.  Jonas.  A  hard  struggle,  but  it  is  in  the 
natui-e  of  things !  I  must  one  day  part  with  her  to  a 
husband.     I  know  it,  my  dear  friend.      I  am  prepared  for  it." 

"  Ecod  !  you  've  been  prepared  for  that,  a  pretty  long  time. 
I  should  think,"  said  Jonas. 

"  Many  have  sought  to  bear  her  from  me,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. "  All  have  failed.  '  I  never  vnR  give  my  hand,  papa,' 
— those  were  her  words,  '  imless  my  heart  is  won.'  She  has 
not  been  quite  so  happ}^  as  she  used  to  be  of  late.  I  don't 
know  why." 

Again  Mr.  Jonas  looked  at  the  landscape;  then  at  the 
coachman;  then  at  the  luggage  on  the  roof;  finaJlv  at  i^Ir. 
Pecksniff. 
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"  I  suppose  you  'U  liave  to  part  with  tlio  other  one,  some 
of  these  days?"  he  observed,  as  he  cauglit  that  geutleman's 
tye. 

"  Probahh',"  said  the  parent.  "  Years  will  tame  down  tlio 
wildness  of  my  fuolisli  bird,  and  then  it  will  be  caged.  But 
Cherry,  Mr.  Jonas,  Cherry —  " 

"  Oh,  ah  !  "  interrupted  Jonas.  "  Years  have  made  her 
all  right  enough.  Nobody  doubts  that.  But  you  haven't 
answered  what  I  asked  you.  Of  course,  you  're  not  obliged 
to  do  it,  you  know,  if  you  don't  like.  You  're  the  best 
judge." 

There  was  a  warning  sulkiness  m  the  manner  of  tliis 
speeeli,  wliicli  admonished  Mr.  Peeksnitf  that  liis  dear  friend 
was  not  to  be  tritled  with  or  fenced  off,  and  that  he  must 
either  return  a  straight-forward  reply  to  his  question,  or 
I)lainly  give  him  to  understand  tliat  he  declined  to  enlighten 
him  upon  tlie  subject  to  which  it  refen-ed.  Mindful  in  this 
dilemma  of  the  caution  Old  Anthon}'  had  given  hiiu  almost 
with  his  latest  breatli,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  the  point,  and 
Ki)  told  Mr.  Jonas — enlarging  upon  the  communication  as  a 
proof  of  his  great  attachment  and  confidence — that  in  the 
case  he  had  put,  to  wit,  in  the  event  of  such  a  man  as  he 
proposing  for  his  daughter's  hand,  he  would  endow  her  with 
a  fortune  of  four  tliousand  pounds. 

"  I  slioidd  sadly  pincli  and  cramp  myself  to  do  so,"  was 
his  fatherly  remark ;  "but  that  would  be  my  duty,  and  my 
conscience  woidd  reward  me.  For  m3-self,  my  conscience  is 
my  bank.  I  have  a  trifle  invested  there — a  mere  trifle,  Mr. 
Jonas — but  I  prize  it  as  a  store  of  value,  I  assure  you." 

The  good  man's  enemies  woidd  have  divided  upon  tliia 
question  into  two  parties.  One  would  have  asserted  without 
Kcruple  tliat  if  Mr.  Peck.sniff's  conscience  were  liis  bank,  and 
he  kept  a  running  accoimt  there,  he  must  have  overch-awn  it 
beyond  all  mortal  means  of  computaticm.  The  otlier  would 
have  contended  that  it  was  a  mere  fictitious  form  ;  a  perfectly 
blank  book ;  or  one  in  which  entries  were  only  made  \Hth  a 
peculiar  kind  of  invisible  ink  to  become  legible  at  some  in- 
definite time ;   and  that  he  never  troubled  it  at  all. 

"  It  would  sadly  ])in(]i  and  cramp  me,  my  dear  friend," 
repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "but  Providence — perhaps  I  maybe 
permitted  to  say  a  speciid  Providence — has  blessed  my  endea- 
vours, and  I  coidd  guarantee  to  make  the  sacrific^i." 
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A  question  of  philosophy  arises  here,  wliether  Mr.  Peck- 
suiff  had  or  had  not  good  reason  to  say,  that  lie  was  specially 
pati'onised  and  encom-aged  in  his  undertakings.  All  his  life 
long  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  ways  and 
bye-places,  with  a  hook  in  one  hand  and  a  crook  in  the  other, 
scraping  all  sorts  of  valuable  odds  and  ends  into  his  pouch. 
Now,  there  being  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow, 
it  follows  (so  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  only  such  admirable  men, 
would  have  reasoned),  that  there  must  also  be  a  special  Pro- 
vidence in  the  alighting  of  the  stone,  or  stick,  or  other  sub- 
stance which  is  aimed  at  the  sparrow.  And  i\lr.  Pecksniff's 
hook,  or  crook,  having  invariably  knocked  the  sparrow  on  the 
head  and  brought  him  down,  that  gentleman  may  have  been 
led  to  consider  himself  as  specially  licensed  to  bag  sparrows, 
and  as  being  specially  seised  and  possessed  of  aU  the  birds 
he  had  got  together.  That  many  undertakings,  national  as 
weU  as  individual — but  especially  the  former — are  held  to  be 
specially  brought  to  a  glorious  and  successfiJ  issue,  which 
never  could  be  so  regarded  on  any  other  process  of  reasoning, 
must  be  clear  to  all  men.  Therefore  the  precedents  would 
seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  (as  things  go)  good 
argument  for  what  he  said,  and  might  be  permitted  to  say  it, 
and  did  not  say  it  presumptuously,  vainly,  or  arrogantly,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  high  faith  and  great  wisdom. 

Mr.  Jonas,  not  being  much  accustomed  to  perplex  his  mind 
with  theories  of  this  nature,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  did  he  receive  his  companion's  aimouncement  with 
one  solitary  syllable,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  preserved 
this  taciturnity  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  appeared  to  be  steadily  engaged  in 
subjecting  some  given  amoimt  to  the  operation  of  every  kno^n 
rule  in  figures ;  adding  to  it,  taking  from  it,  m\dtipl\-ing  it, 
reducing  it  by  long  and  short  division  ;  working  it  hj  the 
rule-of-three  direct  and  inversed ;  exchange  or  barter ;  prac- 
tice ;  simple  interest ;  compound  interest ;  and  other  means 
of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  result  of  these  labours 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  for  when  he  did  break  silence,  it 
was  as  one  who  had  arrived  at  some  specific  result,  and  freed 
himself  from  a  state  of  distressing  imcei'tainty. 

"Come,  old  Pecksniff!" — such  was  his  jocose  address,  as 
he  slapped  that  gentleman  on  the  back,  at  the  end  of  the 
staee — ''  let 's  have  something;  ;  " 
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"  With  all  my  heart."  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Lot 's  treat  the  driver,"  cried  Jonas. 

"  If  you  think  it  won't  hurt  the  man,  or  render  him  dis- 
contented with  his  station — certainly,"  fiiltered  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Jonas  only  laughed  at  tliis,  and  getting  down  from  the 
coach-top  with  great  alacrity,  cut  a  cumbersome  kind  of  caper 
in  tlie  road.  After  which,  he  went  into  the  public-house,  and 
there  ordered  spirituous  drink  to  such  an  extent  tliat  Mr. 
Pecksniff  liad  some  doubts  of  liis  perfect  sanit}',  until  Joniia 
set  them  quite  at  rest  by  saying,  when  the  coach  could  wait 
no  longer  : 

"  I  've  been  standing  treat  for  a  whole  week  and  more,  and 
letting  you  have  all  tlie  delicacies  of  the  season.  You  shall 
pay  for  tliis,  Pecksniff."  It  was  not  a  joke  either,  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  at  first  supposed ;  for  he  went  off  to  the  coach 
without  further  ceremony,  and  left  liis  respected  victim  to 
settle  the  bill. 

But  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  man  of  meek  endurance,  and  Mr. 
Jonas  was  his  friend.  Moreover,  his  regard  for  that  gentle- 
man was  foiinded,  as  we  know,  on  pure  esteem,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  excellence  of  his  character.  He  came  out  from 
the  tavern  with  a  smiling  face,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
repeat  the  performance,  on  a  less  ex]:)ensive  scale,  at  the  next 
ale-house.  There  was  a  certain  wildness  in  the  spirits  of  Mr. 
Jonas  (not  usually  a  part  of  his  chai-acter)  which  was  far  from 
being  subdued  by  these  means,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  he  was  so  verv'  buoyant — it  may  be  said,  boisterous 
— that  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  some  difficidt)'  in  keeping  pace 
with  liim. 

They  were  not  expected — oh  dear,  no  I  Mr.  Pecksniff  had 
projiosed  in  London  to  give  the  girls  a  surprise,  and  had  said 
he  wouldn't  write  a  word  to  prepare  them  on  any  account,  in 
order  that  he  and  Mr.  Jonas  miglit  take  them  unawares,  and 
just  see  what  they  were  doing,  when  they  thought  their  dear 
papa  was  miles  and  miles  away.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
pla\'fid  device,  there  was  nobody  to  meet  tliem  at  the  finger- 
post, but  that  was  of  small  consequence,  for  they  had  come 
do\vn  by  the  day  coach,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  liad  only  a  carpet- 
bag, while  Mr.  Jonas  had  only  a  portmanteau.  They  took 
the  portmanteau  between  them,  put  the  bag  upon  it,  and 
walked  off  up  the  lane  without  delay :  Mr.  Pecksniff  already 
going  on  tiptoe,  as  if,  without  this  precaution,  his  fond  chil- 
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dren,  being  then  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  would 
have  some  filial  sense  of  his  approach. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year ;  and 
in  the  soft  stillness  of  the  tvdlight,  all  nature  was  very  calm 
and  beautiful.  The  day  had  been  iine  and  warm  ;  but  at  the 
coming  on  of  night,  the  air  grew  cool,  and  in  the  mellowing 
distance,  smoke  was  rising  gently  from  the  cottage  chimneys. 
There  were  a  thousand  pleasant  scents  diffused  around,  from 
young  leaves  and  fresh  buds ;  the  cuckoo  had  been  singing  all 
day  long,  and  was  but  just  now  hushed ;  the  smeU  of  earth, 
newly-upturned — first  breath  of  hope  to  the  first  labourer, 
after  his  garden  withered — was  fragrant  in  the  evening 
breeze.  It  was  a  time  when  most  men  cherish  good  resolves, 
and  sorrow  for  the  wasted  past ;  when  most  men,  looking  on 
the  shadows  as  they  gather,  think  of  that  evening  which  must 
close  on  all,  and  that  to-morrow  which  has  none  beyond. 

"Precious  dull,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  looking  about.  "It's 
enough  to  make  a  man  go  melancholy  mad." 

"  We  shall  have  lights  and  a  fire  soon,"  observed  ^Ir. 
Pecksniff. 

"  "VVe  shall  need  'em  by  the  time  we  get  there,"  said  Jonas 
"  Why  the  devil  don't  you  talk  ?  What  are  vou  thinking 
of  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Jonas,"  said  Pecksniff  with 
great  solemnity,  "  my  mind  was  running  at  that  moment  on 
our  late  dear  fi-iend,  your  departed  father." 

Mr.  Jonas  immediately  let  his  burden  fall,  and  said, 
threatening  him  with  his  hand  : 

"Drop  that,  Pecksniff!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  not  exactly  knowing  whether  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject  or  the  portmanteau,  stared  at  his  friend 
in  unaffected  surprise. 

"  Drop  it,  I  say!"  cried  Jonas,  fiercely.  "Do  you  hear? 
Drop  it — now  and  for  ever.  You  had  better,  I  give  yoii 
notice ! " 

"  It  was  quite  a  mistake,"  urged  Mr.  Pecksniff,  very  miu  li 
dismayed ;  "  though  I  admit  it  was  foolish.  I  might  have 
known  it  was  a  tender  string." 

'■  Don't  talk  to  me  about  tender  strings,"  said  Jonas. 
"  I  'm  not  going  to  be  crowed  over  by  you,  because  I  dou'l 
like  dead  company." 

Mr.  Pecksniff'  had   pfot  out  the  words  "  Crowed  over,  Mr. 
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Jonas  I  "  wlion  that  younp:  man,  with  a  dark  exi^ression  in 
his  countenuJU'e,  tut  him  short  once  more  : 

"  Mind !  "  he  said,  "  I  won't  have  it.  I  ad\-ise  you  not  to 
revive  the  suhject,  neitlier  to  me  nor  unyLody  else.  You  can 
take  a  hint,  if  you  choose,  as  well  as  another  man.  There  's 
enou{4:h  said  ahout  it.     Come  along !  " 

Taking  up  his  part  of  the  load  again,  when  he  had  said 
these  words,  he  hurried  on  so  fast  that  Mr.  Pecksuiil',  at  the 
other  end  of  the  portmanteau,  found  himself  dragged  forward 
in  a.  very  inconvenient  and  ungracefid  manner,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  what  is  called  by  fancy  gentlemen  "  the  bark  " 
upon  his  sliins,  which  were  most  unmercifidly  bumped  against 
the  hard  leather  and  the  iron  buckles.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  however,  Mr.  Jonas  relaxed  his  speed,  and  suffered 
Ids  companion  to  come  up  with  him,  and  to  bring  the  port- 
manteau into  a  tolerably  straight  position. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  he  regretted  his  late  outbreak,  and 
that  he  mistrusted  its  effect  on  Mr.  Pecksniff;  for  as  often  as 
tliat  gentleman  glanced  towards  Mr.  Jonas,  he  found  Mr.  Jonas 
glancing  at  him,  wliich  was  a  new  source  of  embarrassment. 
It  was  but  a  short-lived  one  though,  for  Mr.  Jonas  soon 
began  to  whistle,  whereupon  Mr.  Pecksniff,  taking  his  cue 
from  his  friend,  began  to  hiim  a  tune  melodiously. 

"  Pretty  nearly  there,  ain't  we  ?  "  said  Jonas,  when  this 
had  lasted  some  time. 

"  Close,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  What  '11  they  be  doing,  do  you  suppose  ?  "  asked  Jonas. 

"  Impossible  to  say,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Giddy  truants  I 
They  may  be  away  from  home,  perhaps.  I  was  going  to — 
he !  he !  he  I — I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
"that  we  should  enter  by  the  back  way,  and  come  u]kiu  them 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  Mr.  Jonas." 

It  might  not  have  been  easy  to  decide  in  respect  of  which 
of  their  manifold  properties,  Jonas,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  carpet- 
bag, and  the  portmanteau,  could  be  likened  to  a  clap  of 
thunder.  But  Mr.  Jonas  giAang  his  assent  to  this  proposal, 
they  stole  round  into  tlie  liack  yard,  and  softly  advanced 
towards  the  kitdu^n  windoAV.  tlirough  which  the  mingled  light 
of  fire  and  candle  sliono  upon  tlie  darkening  night. 

Truly  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  blessed  in  his  children — in  one  of 
them,  at  any  rate.  The  prudent  Cherry — stafl'  and  scrip,  and 
tn'asure  of  her  doting  father — there  she  sits,  at  a  little  tabic 
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white  as  driven  snow,  before  the  kitchen  fire,  making  up 
accounts  !  See  the  neat  maiden,  as  with  pen  in  hand,  and 
calculating  look  addressed  towards  the  ceiling,  and  bunch  of 
keys  within  a  little  basket  at  her  side,  she  checks  the  house- 
keeping expenditure  !  From  flat-iron,  dish -cover,  and  warming- 
pan  ;  from  pot  and  kettle,  face  of  brass  footman,  and  black- 
leaded  stove ;  bright  glances  of  approbation  wink  and  glow 
upon  her.  The  very  onions  dangling  from  the  beam  mantle 
and  shine  like  cherubs'  cheeks.  Something  of  the  influence 
of  those  vegetables  sinks  into  Mr.  Pecksniff's  nature.  He 
weeps. 

It  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  he  liides  it  from  the  observa- 
tion of  his  friend — very  carefully — by  a  somewhat  elaborate 
use  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  in  fact :  for  he  would  not  have 
his  weakness  known. 

" Pleasant,"  he  murmured — "pleasant  to  a  father's  feelings  ! 
My  dear  girl !     Shall  we  let  her  know  we  are  here,  Mr.  Jonas?" 

"  ^^^ly,  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  spend  the  evening  in 
the  stable  or  the  coach-house,"  he  returned. 

"That,  indeed,  is  not  such  hospitality  as  I  would  show  to 
you,  my  friend,"  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pressing  his  hand. 
And  then  he  took  a  long  breath,  and  tapping  at  the  window, 
shouted  vdih  stentorian  blandness  : 

"Boh!" 

Cherry  dropped  her  pen  and  screamed.  But  innocence  is 
ever  bold — or  should  1)e.  As  they  opened  the  door,  the  valiant 
girl  exclaimed  in  a  firm  voice,  and  with  a  presence  of  mind 
which  even  in  that  trying  moment  did  not  desert  her,  "  Who 
ai'e  you  ?  AVhat  do  you  want  ?  Speak !  or  I  will  call  my 
Pa." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  held  out  his  arms.  She  knew  him  instantly, 
and  rushed  into  his  fond  embrace. 

"  It  was  thoughtless  of  us,  Mr.  Jonas,  it  was  very  thought- 
less," said  Pecksniff,  smoothing  his  daughter's  hair.  "  My 
darling,  do  you  see  that  I  am  not  alone  !  " 

Not  she.  She  had  seen  nothing  l)ut  her  father  until  now. 
She  saw  Mr.  Jonas  now,  though ;  and  blushed,  and  hung  her 
head  down,  as  she  gave  him  welcome. 

But  where  was  Merry  ?  Mr.  Pecksniff"  didn't  ask  the 
question  in  reproach,  but  in  a  vein  of  mildness  touched  with  a 
gentle  sorrow.  She  was  upstairs,  reading  on  the  parlour 
couch.      Ah !      Domestic     details    had    no    charms    for  her. 
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"  But  cull  lior  (lo\vn,"  said  Mr.  PecksnifT,  witli  a  placid 
resignation.      "  Call  her  (I()\vn,  my  love." 

She  was  called  and  canio,  all  flu.shed  and  tumbled  from 
reposing  on  tlio  sofa ;  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  No,  not 
at  all.      Ratlier  tlie  better,  if  anything. 

"  Oh  my  goodness  me  !  "  cried  the  arch  girl,  turning  to  her 
cousin  when  she  had  kissed  her  father  on  both  cheeks,  and  in 
lier  frolicsome  nature  had  bestowed  a  supernumerary  salute 
upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  "  you  here,  fright !  Well,  I  'm  very 
thankful  that  you  won't  trouble  itie  much !" 

"  Wliat  I  you're  as  lively  as  ever,  are  you?"  said  Jonas. 
"  Oh  !  You  're  a  wicked  one  ! " 

"There,  go  along!"  retorted  Merry,  pusliing  him  away. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  ever  do,  if  I  have  to  see 
much  of  you.      Go  along,  for  gracious'  sake!" 

Mr.  Pecksniff  striking  in  here,  with  a  request  that  Mr. 
Jonas  would  immediately  walk  up  stairs,  he  so  far  complied 
with  the  young  lady's  adjuration  as  to  go  at  once.  But 
tliough  he  had  the  fair  Cheny  on  his  arm,  he  could  not  help 
looking  back  at  her  sister,  and  exchanging  some  further 
dialogue  of  the  same  bantering  description,  as  they  all  four 
ascended  to  the  pai'lour ;  where  —  for  the  young  ladies 
happened,  by  good  fortune,  to  be  a  little  later  than  usual  that 
night — the  tea-board  was  ai  that  moment  being  set  out. 

Mr.  Pinch  was  not  at  home,  so  they  had  it  all  to  them- 
selves, and  were  very  snug  and  talkative,  Jonas  sitting 
between  the  two  sisters,  and  displaying  his  gallantry  in  that 
engaging  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  liim.  It  was  a  hiu'd 
thing,  Mr.  Pecksniff  said,  when  tea  was  done,  and  cleared 
away,  to  leave  so  pleasant  a  little  party,  but  having  some 
important  papers  to  examine  in  his  oaati  apartment,  he  must 
beg  them  to  excuse  him  for  half  an  hour.  Witli  this  apology 
he  withdrew,  singing  a  careless  strain  as  lie  went.  He  had 
not  been  gone  five  minutes,  when  Merr}',  who  hadl)een  sitting 
in  the  window,  apart  from  J(mas  and  her  sister,  burst  into  a 
hidf-smothered  laugh,  and  skipped  towai'ds  the  door. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Jonas.      "  Don't  go." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say!"  rejoined  MeiTV,  looking  back. 
"  You  're  veiy  anxioiis  I  should  stay,  fright,  ain't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Jonas.  "Upon  my  word  I  am.  1 
want  to  speak  to  you."  But  as  she  left  the  room  uotwitli- 
standing,  he  ran  out  !ii>r'r  lier.  and  brouglit  her  back,  after  a 
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Bhort  struggle  in  the  passage  ^vliicli  scandalised  ]\[iss  Cherry 
very  much. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Meriy,"  urged  that  young  lady,  "  1 
'^^'()nder  at  you !  There  are  hounds  even  to  ahsirrdity,  my 
dear." 

"Thank  you,  my  sweet,"  said  Merry,  pursing  up  her  rosy 
lips.  "  Much  ohhged  to  it  for  its  advice.  Oh  !  do  leave  me 
alone,  you  monster,  do  !"  This  entreaty  was  wrung  from  her 
by  a  new  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jonas,  who  pulled  her 
down,  all  breatiiless  as  she  was,  into  a  seat  beside  him  on  the 
sofa,  having  at  the  same  time  Miss  Cherry  upon  the  other 
side. 

"Now,"  said  Jonas,  clasping  the  waist  of  each  :  "I  have 
got  both  arms  fuU,  haven't  I  ?''' 

"  One  of  them  vnH  be  black  and  blue  to-morrow,  if  you 
don't  let  me  go,"  cried  the  pla\dfiil  Merry. 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  mind  your  pinching,"  grinned  Jonas,  "  a  bit." 

"  Pinch  him  for  me.  Cherry,  pray,"  said  Mercy.  "  I  never 
did  hate  anybody  so  much  as  I  hate  this  creature,  I  declare  !  " 

"No,  no,  don't  say  that,"  urged  Jonas,  "and  don't  pinch 
either,  because  I  want  to  be  serious.  I  say — Cousin 
Charity—  " 

"Well!  what?"  she  answered  sharply. 

"  I  want  to  have  some  sober  talk,"  said  Jonas  :  "I  want  to 
prevent  any  mistakes,  you  know,  and  to  put  everything  upon 
a  pleasant  understanding.  That's  desirable  and  proper, 
ain't  it?" 

Neither  of  the  sisters  spoke  a  word.  Mr.  Jonas  paused  and 
cleared  his  throat,  which  was  very  dry. 

"  She 'U  not  believe  what  I'm  going  to  say,  will  she, 
cousin?"   said  Jonas,  timidly  squeezing  Miss  Charity. 

"Really,  Mr.  Jonas,  I  don't  know,  until  I  hear  what  it  is. 
It's  quite  impossible?" 

"  AMiy,  you  see,"  said  Jonas,  "  her  way  always  being  to 
make  game  of  people,  I  know  she  '11  laugh,  or  pretend  to — I 
know  that,  beforehand.  But  you  can  tell  her  I  'm  in  earnest, 
cousin  ;  can't  you  ?  You  '11  confess  you  know,  won't  you  ? 
You  '11  be  honoui-able,  I  'm  sure,"  he  added  pursuasively. 

No  answer.  His  throat  seemed  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  of  control. 

"You  see.  Cousin  Qiarity,"  said  Jonas,  "nobody  but  you 
can  tell  her  what  pains  I  took  to  get  into  her  company  when 
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yoti  wore  liotli  at  the  hoarding-house  in  the  city,  })Pcau8e 
nohody  's  so  woll  aware  of  it,  you  know.  Nohody  else  can  tell 
her  how  hard  I  tried  to  get  to  know  you  better,  in  order  that 
I  might  get  to  know  her  without  seeming  to  wish  it ;  can 
they  ?  I  always  asked  you  about  her,  and  said  where  had  she 
gone,  and  wlion  woidd  she  come,  and  how  lively  she  was,  and 
all  that  ;  didn't  I,  cousin  ?  I  know  you  '11  tell  her  so,  if  you 
haven't  told  her  so  already,  and — and — I  dare  say  you  have, 
because  I  'm  sure  3'ou  're  honourable,  ain't  you  ?" 

Still  not  a  word.  Tlie  right  ann  of  Mr.  Jonas — the  elder 
sister  sat  upon  his  right — may  have  been  sensible  of  some 
tumultuous  throbbing  which  was  not  within  itself;  but 
nothing  else  apprised  him  that  his  words  had  had  the  least 
effect. 

"  Even  if  you  kept  it  to  yourself,  and  haven't  told  her." 
resumed  Jonas,  "  it  don't  much  matter,  because  you  '11  bear 
honest  witness  now ;  won't  you  ?  We  've  been  very  good 
friends  fi'om  the  first ;  haven't  we  ?  and  of  course  we  shall  be 
quite  friends  in  future,  and  so  I  don't  mind  speaking  before 
you  a  bit.  Cousin  Mercy,  you  've  heard  what  I  've  been 
saying.  She  '11  confirm  it,  every  word ;  she  mtist.  "Will  you 
have  me  for  your  husband?     Eh  ?" 

As  he  released  liis  hold  of  Charity,  to  put  this  question 
with  better  efiect,  she  started  up  and  hurried  away  to  her 
own  room,  marking  her  progress  as  she  went  by  such  a  train  of 
passionate  and  incoherent  sound,  as  nothing  but  a  slighted 
woman  in  her  anger  could  produce, 

"  Let  me  go  away.  Let  me  go  after  her,"  said  Merry, 
pushing  him  off,  and  giving  him — to  tell  the  truth — more 
than  one  .sounding  slap  upon  his  outstretched  face. 

"Not  till  3-0U  say  yes.  You  haven't  told  me.  WlU  you 
have  me  for  your  husband  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  you.  I  have  told 
you  so  a  hundred  times.  You  are  a  fright.  Besides,  I 
always  tliought  you  lilced  my  sister  best.     "We  all  thought  so." 

"  But  that  wa.sn't  my  fault,"  said  Jonas. 

"  Yes  it  was  :  you  know  it  was." 

"  Any  trick  is  fair  in  love,"  said  Jonas,  "She  may  have 
thought  I  bked  her  best,  but  you  didn't." 

"I  did!" 

''  No,  you  didn't.  You  never  could  have  thought  I  liked 
her  best,  when  you  were  liy." 
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"  There 's  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  said  Merry  ;  "  at  least 
I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.  I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  Let 
Die  go  to  her." 

"  Say  '  Yes/  and  then  I  will." 

"  If  I  ever  brought  myself  to  say  so,  it  should  only  be,  that 
I  might  hate  and  tease  you  all  my  life." 

"That's  as  good,"  cried  Jonas,  "as  saying  it  right  out. 
It 's  a  bargain,  cousiq.  We  're  a  pair,  if  ever  there  was 
one." 

This  gallant  speech  was  succeeded  by  a  confused  noise  of 
kissing  and  slapping  ;  and  then  the  fair,  but  much  dishevelled 
Merry  broke  away,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
sister. 

Now  whether  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  been  Kstening — which  in 
one  of  his  character  appears  impossible  :  or  divined  almost  by 
inspiration  what  the  matter  was — which  in  a  man  of  his 
sagacity  is  far  more  probable  :  or  happened  by  sheer  good 
fortune  to  find  himself  in  exactly  the  right  place,  at  precisely 
the  right  time — which,  under  the  special  guardianship  in 
which  he  lived  might  very  reasonably  happen ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  at  the  moment  when  the  sisters  came  together 
in  their  own  room,  he  appeared  at  the  chamber  door.  And 
a  marvellous  contrast  it  was — they  so  heated,  noisy,  and 
vehement ;  he  so  calm,  so  self-possessed,  so  cool  and  full  of 
peace,  that  not  a  hair  upon  his  head  was  stirred. 

"  Children  I  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  spreading  out  his  hands 
in  wonder,  but  not  before  he  had  shut  the  door,  and  set  his 
back  against  it.      "  Girls  !     Daughters  !     "\\'Tiat  is  this  ?  " 

"The  wretch;  the  apostate;  the  false,  mean,  odious 
villain ;  has  before  my  very  face  proposed  to  Mercy  I  "  was 
his  elder  daughter's  answer. 

"  A\'Tio  has  proposed  to  Mercy?  "   said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  He  has.     That  thing,  Jonas,  do^mi  stairs." 

"  Jonas  proposed  to  Mercy  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pecksritf.  "  Aye, 
aye  !     Indeed !  " 

"Have  you  nothing  else  to  say?"  cried  Charity.  "Am 
I  to  be  driven  mad,  papa  ?  He  has  proposed  to  Mercy  not 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  fie  !  For  shame  !  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gravely. 
"  Oh,  for  shame  !  Can  the  triumph  of  a  sister  move  you  to 
this  terrible  displa}^  my  child?  Oh,  really  this  is  very  sad! 
I  am  sorry;   I  am  surprised  and  hurt  to  see  jou  bO.      Mercy. 

VOL.  L  A  A 
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my  girl,   bless  you  !      See  to  her.      Ah,  envy,   envy,  what   a 
passion  you  are  I  " 

Uttering  this  apostrophe  in  a  tone  full  of  grief  and  lamen 
tation,  Mr.   Pecksnili'  lel't  the  room  (taking  i-ai-e  to  shut  tlie 
door  behind  him),  and  walked  down  stairs   into  the  parlour. 
Tliere  "he  found  his  intended  son-in-law,  whom  he  seized  by 
both  hands. 

"  Jonas  !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  Jonas  !  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  lieart  is  now  fuLfiUed  !  " 

"  ^Vrv  well ;  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Jonas.  "  That  "11 
do.  I  say,  as  it  ain't  the  one  you  're  so  fond  of,  you  mu.st 
come  do\\Ti  with  another  thousand,  Pecksniff.  You  must 
make  it  up  five.  It 's  worth  that  to  keep  your  treasure  to 
yoiu-self,  you  know.  You  get  off  very  cheap  that  way,  and 
haven't  a  sacrifice  to  make." 

The  grin  with  which  he  accompanied  this,  set  off  his  other 
attractions  to  such  unspeakable  advantage,  that  even  Mr. 
Pecksniff  lost  his  presence  of  mind  for  the  moment,  and 
locked  at  the  young  man  as  if  he  were  quite  stupified  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  But  he  quickly  regained  his  com- 
posure, and  was  in  the  very  act  of  changing  the  subject  when 
a  hasty  step  was  heard  without,  and  Tom  Pinch,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  came  darting  into  the  room. 

On  seeing  a  stranger  there,  apparently  engaged  with  Mr. 
Pecksniff'  in  private  conversation,  Tom  was  very  much  abashed, 
though  he  still  looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  great 
importance  to  communicate,  which  would  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  his  intrusion. 

"Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Pecksniff.  "  tliis  is  hardly  decent.  You 
will  excuse  my  saying  that  I  think  your  conduct  scarcely 
decent,  Mr.  Pinch." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  "  for  not  knocking 
at  the  door." 

"  Patlier  beg  this  gentleman's  pardi^i,  Mr.  Pincli,"  said 
Pecksniff.  "  I  know  you ;  he  does  not. — My  young  muii, 
Mr.  Jonas." 

Tlie  Hon-in-law  that  was  to  be  gave  him  a  slight  nod — not 
actively  disdainful  or  contemptuous,  only  passively :  for  he 
was  in  a  good  liumour. 

"  Could  I  speak  a  word  witli  )-ou,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  "  said 
Tom.      "  It 's  ratlier  pressing." 

"  It    ehould     be    very    pressing    to    justify    Lkis    strange 
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behaviour.  Mr.  Pinch,"  returned  his  master.  "  Excuse  me 
for  one  moment,  my  dear  friend.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  rough  intrusion  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  am  siire,"  said  Tom,  standing,  cap 
in  hand,  before  his  patron  in  the  passage ;  ' '  and  I  know  it 
must  have  a  very  rude  appearance —  " 

"  It  has  a  very  rude  appearance,  Mr.  Pinch." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  that,  sir  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  so  surprised 
to  see  them,  and  knew  you  would  be  too,  that  I  ran  home 
very  fast  indeed,  and  really  hadn't  enough  command  over 
myself  to  know  what  I  was  doing  very  well.  I  was  in  the 
church  just  now,  sir,  touching  the  organ  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, when  I  happened  to  look  round,  and  saw  a  gentleman 
and  lady  standing  in  the  aisle  listening.  They  seemed  to  be 
strangers,  sir,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  in  the  dusk  :  and 
I  thought  I  didn't  know  them  :  so  presently  I  left  off,  and  said, 
would  they  walk  up  into  the  organ-loft,  or  take  a  seat  ?  No, 
they  said,  they  wouldn't  do  that ;  but  they  thanked  me  for 
the  music  they  had  heard — in  fact,"  observed  Tom,  blushing 
— "  they  said,  '  Delicious  music  !  '  at  least  she  did;  and  I  am 
siu'e  that  was  a  greater  pleasure  and  honoiu-  to  me,  than  any 
compliment  I  could  have  had.  I — I — beg  your  pardon,  sir,-" 
he  was  all  in  a  tremble,  and  dropped  his  hat  for  the  second 
time  ;  "but  I — I'm  rather  flurried,  and  I  fear  I've  wandered 
from  the  point." 

"  If  you  will  come  back  to  it,  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
with  an  icy  look,  "  I  shall  feel  obliged." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Tom,  "  certainly.  They  had  a  posting 
carriage  at  the  porch,  sir,  and  had  stopped  to  hear  the  organ, 
they  said,  and  then  they  said — she  said,  I  mean,  '  I  believe 
you  live  with  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sir  ?  '  I  said  I  had  that  honour, 
and  I  took  the  liberty,  sir,"  added  Tom,  raising  his  eyes  to 
his  benefactor's  face,  "  of  saying,  as  I  always  will  and  must, 
with  your  permission,  that  I  was  imder  great  obligations  to 
you,  and  never  could  express  my  sense  of  them  sixfficiently." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnifi",  "was  very,  very  wrong. 
Take  your  time,  Mr.  Pinch." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  cried  Tom.  "  On  that  they  asked  me 
- — she  asked,  I  mean — '  Wasn't  there  a  bridle-road  to  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  house. — '  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  suddenly  became  full  of  interest. 

**  '  Without  going  by  the  Dragon  ?  '     Wlieu  I  said  tliere 

A  i>  ^ 
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vas,  and  said  how  happy  I  sliould  be  to  show  it  'em,  they  sent 
llie  carriage  on  Ly  tlio  road,  and  came  with  me  across  the 
meadows.  I  left  'em  at  tlie  tiu-nstile  to  run  forward  and  toll 
you  tliey  were  comiup,  and  they  '11  be  here,  sir,  in — in  less 
than  a  minute's  time,  I  should  say,"  added  Tom,  fetching  his 
breatli  with  iliiFicidty. 

"  Now  who,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pondering,  "  who  may 
these  ])eople  be  !  " 

"Bless  my  soul,  sir!"  cried  Tom,  "I  meant  to  mention 
that  at  first,  I  thouglit  I  had.  I  knew  them — hor,  I  mean — 
directly.  The  gentleman  who  was  ill  at  the  Dragon,  air,  last 
■winter;   and  the  young  lady  who  attended  him." 

Tom's  teeth  chattered  in  his  head,  and  he  positively  stag- 
/srered  with  amazement,  at  witnessing  the  extraordinary  efiect 
produced  on  Mr.  Pecksniff  by  these  simple  words.  The  dread 
of  losing  the  old  man's  favour  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
reconciled,  through  the  mere  fact  of  liaving  Jonas  in  tlie 
house  ;  the  impossibility  of  dismissing  Jonas,  or  shutting  him 
up,  or  tying  him  hand  and  foot,  and  putting  him  in  the  coal 
cellar,  without  oll'ending  him  beyond  recall  ;  the  horrible 
discordance  prevailing  in  the  establishment,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  reducing  it  to  decent  harmony,  with  Charity  in  loud 
hysterics,  Mercy  iu  the  utmost  disorder,  Jonas  in  the  parlour, 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  his  young  charge  upon  the  very 
door-steps ;  the  total  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  disguise  or 
feasibly  explain  this  state  of  rampant  confusion ;  the  sudden 
accumiJation  over  his  devoted  head  of  every  complicated  per- 
plexity and  entanglement — for  his  extrication  from  which  he 
had  trusted  to  time,  good  fortune,  chance,  and  liis  own 
plotting — so  filled  the  entrapped  architect  with  dismay,  tliat 
if  Tom  coidd  liave  been  a  Gorgon  staring  at  Mr.  Pecksniir, 
and  Mr.  Pecksnifl'  could  have  been  a  Gorgon  staring  at  Tom, 
they  could  not  liave  horrified  each  other  half  so  much  as  in 
tlieir  own  bewildered  persons. 

''  Dear,  dear  I"  cried  Tom.  "  what  have  I  done?  I  liop»><l 
»t  would  be  a  pleasant  siirprise,  sir.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  know." 

But  at  that  moment  a  kmd  knocking  was  heard  at  tlie  hdlJ 
dcHjr. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

WORK  AMEMCAN  EXPERIENCES.  MARTIN  TAKES  A  PARTNER,  AND  MAKES  A 
PURCHASE.  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  EDEN,  AS  IT  APPEARED  ON  PAPER. 
AXSO  OF  THE  BRITISH  LION.  ALSO  OF  THE  KIND  OF  SYMPATHY  PRO- 
FESSED AND  ENTERTAINED,  BY  THE  WATERTOAST  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNITED    SYMPATHISERS. 

The  knocking  at  Mr.  Pecksniff's  door,  tliough  loud  enough, 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  noise  of  an  A-inerican 
railway  traia  at  full  speed.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  the 
present  chapter  with  this  frank  admission,  lest  the  reader 
should  imagine  that  the  sounds  now  deafening  this  history's 
ears  have  any  connection  with  the  knocker  on  Mr.  Pecksniif 's 
door,  or  with  the  great  amount  of  agitation  pretty  equally 
divided  between  that  worthy  man  and  Mr.  Pinch,  of  which  its 
strong  performance  was  the  cause. 

Mr.  Pecksniff's  house  is  more  than  a  thousand  leagues 
away ;  and  again  this  happy  chronicle  has  Liberty  and  Moral 
Sensibility  for  its  high  companions.  Again  it  breathes  the 
blessed  air  of  Independence ;  agaiu  it  contemplates  with  pious 
awe  that  moral  sense  which  renders  unto  Csesar  nothing  that 
is  his ;  again  inhales  that  sacred  atmosphere  which  was  the 
life  of  him — oh  noble  patriot,  with  many  followers ! — who 
dreamed  of  Freedom  in  a  slave's  embrace,  and  waking  sold 
her  offspring  and  his  own  in  public  markets. 

How  the  wheels  clank  and  rattle,  and  the  tram-road  shakes, 
as  the  train  rushes  on !  And  now  the  engine  yells,  as  it  were 
lashed  and  tortured  Kke  a  living  labourer,  and  writhed  in 
agony.  A  poor  fancy;  for  steel  and  iron  are  of  infinitely 
greater  account,  in  this  commonwealth,  than  flesh  and  blood. 
If  the  cunning  work  of  man  be  urged  beyond  its  power  of 
endurance,  it  has  within  it  the  elements  of  its  own  revenge ; 
whereas  the  wretched  mechanism  of  the  Divine  Hand  is 
dangerous  with  no  such  property,  but  may  be  tampered  with, 
and  crushed,  and  broken,  at  the  driver's  pleasure.     Look  at 
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that  online !  It  eliull  cost  a  num  inoro  dollars  in  tho  wav  of 
poualty  and  fine,  and  satisfaction  of  tlio  outraged  law,  to  defare 
iu  wantonness  that  senseless  mass  of  metal,  than  to  take  the 
lives  of  twenty  human  creatures  !  Thus  the  stars  wink  upon 
the  bloody  sti-ipes ;  and  Liberty  puUs  down  her  cap  upon  her 
ej'es,  and  o^\^ls  Oppression  iu  its  vilest  aspect,  for  her  sister. 

The  eng-ine-ch'iver  of  tlie  train  whose  noise  awoke  us  to  the 
present  chapter,  was  certainly  troubled  with  no  such  reflections 
a.s  these ;  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  his  mind  was  disturbed 
by  any  reflections  at  all.  He  leaned  with  folded  arms  and 
crossed  legs  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  smoking ;  and, 
except  when  he  expressed,  by  a  grunt  as  short  as  his  pipe,  his 
aj)proval  of  some  particularly  dexterous  aim  on  the  part  of  his 
colleague,  the  fireman,  who  beguiled  his  leisure  by  throwing 
logs  of  wood  from  tlie  tender  at  the  numerous  stray  cattle  on 
the  line,  he  preserved  a  composiu'e  so  immovable,  and  an 
indifference  so  complete,  that  if  the  locomotive  had  been  a 
sucking-pig,  he  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  indifferent 
to  its  doings.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquil  state  of  this 
officer,  and  his  imbroken  peace  of  mind,  the  train  was  pro- 
ceeding with  tolerable  rapidity ;  and  tlie  rails  being  but  poorly 
laid,  the  jolts  and  bumps  it  met  with  in  its  progress  were 
ueitlier  slight  nor  few. 

There  were  three  great  caravans  or  cars  attached.  The 
ladies'  car,  the  gentlemen's  car,  and  the  car  for  negroes :  the 
latter  painted  black,  as  an  appropriate  compUment  to  its  com- 
pan3\  Martin  and  Mark  Tapley  were  in  the  first,  as  it  was 
the  most  comfortable ;  and,  being  far  from  fidl,  received  other 
gentlemen  who,  like  them,  were  unblessed  ])y  the  society  of 
ladies  of  their  own.  They  were  seated  side  by  side,  and  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  And  so,  Mark,"  said  Martin,  looking  at  him  with  an 
anxious  expression, — "  and  so  you  are  glad  we  have  left  New 
York  far  behind  us,  are  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mark.      •'  I  am.      Precious  glad." 

"  Were  you  not  'jolly'  there?"  asked  Martin. 

'*  On  the  contrairy,  sir,"  returned  Mai-k.  "  The  jolliest 
veek  as  ever  I  spent  in  my  life,  was  tliat  there  week  at 
Pawkins's." 

"  WTiat  do  you  think  of  our  prospects?"  inquired  Martin, 
xnth  an  air  tliat  plainly  said  he  had  avoided  tlie  question  ivt 
some  time. 
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"Uncommon  bright,  sir,"  returned  Mark.  "Impossible 
for  a  place  to  have  a  better  name,  sir,  than  the  Walley  of 
Ellen.  No  man  couldn't  think  of  settling  in  a  better  plai-e 
than  the  Walley  of  Eden.  And  I  'm  told,''  added  Mark 
after  a  pause,  "  as  there  's  lots  of  serpents  there,  so  we  shall 
come  out,  quite  complete  and  reg'lar." 

So  far  fi-oni  dwelling  upon  this  agreeable  piece  of  informa- 
tion with  the  least  dismay,  Mark's  face  grew  radiant  as  he 
called  it  to  mind :  so  very  radiant,  that  a  stranger  might  have 
supposed  he  had  all  his  life  been  yearning  for  the  society  of 
serpents,  and  now  hailed  with  delight  the  approaching  con- 
summation of  his  fondest  wishes. 

"  \^Tio  told  you  that?"   asked  Martin,  stei-nly. 

"  A  military  officer,"  said  Mark. 

"Confound  you  for  a  ridiculous  fellow!"  cried  Martin, 
laughing  heartily  in  spite  of  himself.  "  WTiat  military 
officer?  you  know  they  spring  up  in  every  field — " 

"  As  thick  as  scarecrows  iu  England,  sir,"  interposed  Mark, 
"  which  is  a  sort  of  militia  themselves,  being  entirely  coat 
and  wescoat,  with  a  stick  inside.  Ha,  ha ! — Don't  mind  me, 
sir ;  it 's  my  way  sometimes.  I  can't  help  being  jolly. — Why 
it  was  one  of  them  inwading  conquerors  at  Pawkins's,  as  told 
me.  '  Am  I  rightly  informed,'  he  says — not  exactly  tlu-ough 
his  nose,  but  as  if  he  'd  got  a  stoppage  in  it,  very  high  up — ■ 
'that  you're  a  going  to  the  WaUey  of  Eden?'  'I  heard 
some  talk  on  it,'  I  told  him.  '  Oh  !'  says  he,  '  if  you  should 
ever  happen  to  go  to  bed  there — you  may,  you  know,'  he  says, 
*  in  course  of  time  as  civilisation  progresses — don't  forget 
to  take  a  axe  with  you.'  I  looks  at  him  tolerable  hard. 
'  Fleas?'  says  I.  'And  more,'  says  he.  '  Wampi-^es?'  says  I. 
'  And  more,'  says  he.  '  Musqiiitoes,  perhaps?'  says  I.  'And 
more,'  says  he.  'What  more?'  says  I.  '  Snakes  more,'  says 
he ;  '  rattlesnakes.  You  're  right  to  a  certain  extent,  stranger ; 
there  air  some  catawampous  chawers  in  the  small  way  too,  as 
graze  upon  a  human  pretty  strong;  but  don't  mind  them — 
they  're  company.  It 's  snakes,'  he  says,  '  as  you  '11  object  to  : 
and  whenever  you  wake  and  see  one  in  a  upright  poster  on  your 
bed,'  he  says,  '  like  a  corkscrew  with  the  handle  off  a  sittin' 
on  its  bottom  ring,  cut  him  down,  for  he  means  wenom.'  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  !"  cried  Martin,  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  set  off  the  cheerfulness  of  Mark's 
visage  to  great  advantage. 
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"  I  never  tlinnglit  on  it,  sir,"  suitl  Mark.  "  It  come  In  at 
one  ear,  and  went  out  at  the  other.  But  Lord  love  us,  he 
was  one  of  another  Company  I  dare  say,  and  only  made  up 
the  story  that  we  might  go  to  Lis  Eden,  and  not  the  opposition 
one." 

*'  There 's  some  probability  in  that,"  observed  Martin.  "  I 
can  hone.stly  say  that  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  've  not  a  doubt  about  it,  sir,"  returned  Mark,  who,  fidl 
of  the  inspiriting  influence  of  the  anecdote  upon  himself,  had 
for  the  moment  forgotten  its  probable  effect  upon  his  master : 
"  anyhow,  we  must  Uve,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Live  !  "  cried  Martin.  "  Yes,  it 's  easy  to  say  live;  but 
if  we  shoidd  ha])pen  not  to  wake  when  rattlesnakes  are  making 
corkscrews  of  themselves  upon  our  beds,  it  may  not  be  so  easy 
to  do  it." 

"  And  that 's  a  fact,"  said  a  voice  so  close  in  his  ear  that  it 
tickled  liim.      "  That 's  dreadful  true." 

Martin  looked  round,  and  foimd  that  a  gentleman,  on  the 
Beat  behind,  had  thrust  his  head  between  himself  and  Mark, 
and  sat  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  back  rail  of  their  little 
bench,  entertaining  himself  with  their  conversation.  He  was 
as  languid  and  listless  in  his  looks,  as  most  of  the  gentlemen 
they  had  seen  ;  his  cheeks  were  so  hollow  that  he  seemed  to 
be  always  sucking  them  in  ;  and  the  sun  had  burnt  him — not 
a  wholesome  red  or  brown,  but  dirty  yeUow.  He  had  bright 
dark  eyes,  which  he  kept  half  closed ;  only  peeping  out  of  the 
comers,  and  even  then  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Now  jou  won't  overreach  me  :  you  want  to,  but  you  won't." 
His  arms  rested  carelessly  on  his  knees  as  he  leant  forward ; 
in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  as  English  rustics  have  their 
slice  of  cheese,  he  had  a  cake  of  tobacco ;  in  his  right  a  pen- 
knife. He  struck  into  the  dialogue  with  as  little  reserve  as  if 
he  had  been  specially  called  in,  days  before,  to  hear  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  fovour  them  with  his  opinion ; 
and  he  no  more  contemplated  or  cared  for  the  possibility  of 
their  not  desiring  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  or  inter- 
ference in  their  private  affairs,  than  if  lie  had  been  a  bear  or 
a  butl'alo. 

"  That,"  he  repeated,  nodding  condescendingly  to  Martin, 
as  to  an  outer  barbarian  and  foreigner,  "is  dreadfid  true. 
Dam  all  manner  of  vermin." 

Martin  could  n.)t  help  frowning  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were 
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disposed  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  unconsciously 
"darned"  himself.  But  remembering  the  \dsdom  of  doing 
at  Rome  as  Romans  do,  he  smiled  with  the  pleasantest 
expression  he  could  assume  upon  so  short  a  notice. 

Their  new  friend  said  no  more  just  then,  being  busily  em- 
ployed ia  cutting  a  quid  or  plug  from  his  cake  of  tobacco,  and 
whistling  softly  to  himself  the  while.  WTien  he  had  shaped 
it  to  his  liking,  he  took  out  his  old  plug,  and  deposited  the 
same  on  the  back  of  the  seat  between  Mark  and  Martin,  whUe 
he  thrust  the  new  one  into  the  hollow  of  his  cheek,  where  it 
looked  like  a  large  waLaut,  or  tolerable  pippin.  Finding  it 
quite  satisftictory,  he  struck  tlie  point  of  his  knife  into  the  old 
plug,  and  holding  it  out  for  their  iospection,  remarked  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  not  lived  iu  vain,  that  it  was  "  used 
up  considerable."  Then  he  tossed  it  away ;  put  his  knife 
into  one  pocket  and  his  tobacco  into  another  ;  rested  his  chin 
upon  the  rail  as  before;  and  approving  of  the  pattern  on 
Martin's  waistcoat,  reached  out  liis  hand  to  feel  the  texture  of 
that  garment. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Martin,  "I  don't  know  what  it's 
called." 

"  It  '11  cost  a  dollar  or  more  a  yard,  1  reckon  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know." 

'  In  my  country,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  we  know  the  cost 
of  our  own  pro-duce." 

Martin  not  discussing  the  question,  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Well !  "  resumed  their  new  fi-iend,  after  staring  at  them 
intently  during  the  whole  intei-val  of  silence:  "how's  the 
unnat'ral  old  parent  by  this  time  ?  " 

Mr.  Tapley  regarding  this  inquiry  as  only  another  version 
of  the  impertinent  English  question — "  How's  your  mother?" 
would  have  resented  it  instantly,  but  for  Martin's  prompt 
interposition. 

"  You  mean  the  old  coimtry  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  "  was  the  reply.  "  How  's  she  !  Progressing 
back'ards,  I  expect,  as  usual  ?  Well  !  How  's  Queen 
Victoria  ?  " 

"  In  good  health,  I  believe,"  said  Martin. 

"  Queen  Victoria  won't  shake  in  her  royal  shoes  at  all, 
when  she  hears  to-morrow  named,"  obsei-ved  the  stranger, 
"  No." 
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"  Not  that  I  am  aw;iro  of.     "Wliy  sliould  she?" 

"  She  won't  be  takeu  with  a  cold  chill,  when  she  realises 
what  is  being  done  in  these  diggings,"  said  the  stranger 
"  No." 

"No,"  said  Martin.  "I  tliLuk  I  could  take  my  oatli  of 
that." 

The  strange  gentleman  looked  at  him  as  if  in  pity  for  his 
ignorance  or  prej  lulice,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  I  tell  you  this — there  ain't  a  en-glne  with  its 
biler  bust,  in  God  A'mighty's  free  U-nited  States,  so  fixed, 
and  nipped,  and  frizzled  to  a  most  e-tamal  smash,  as  that 
young  critter,  in  her  luxurious  lo-cation  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  will  be,  when  she  reads  the  next  double-extra  Water- 
toast  Gazette." 

Several. other  gentlemen  had  left  their  seats  and  gathered 
round  during  the  foregoing  dialogue.  They  were  highly 
deUghted  with  this  speech.  One  very  lank  gentleman,  in  a 
loose  limp  white  cravat,  a  long  white  waistcoat,  and  a  black 
great-coat,  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority  among  them,  felt 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  it. 

"  Hem  !  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,"  he  said,  taking  off  lus 
hat. 

There  was  a  grave  murmur  of  "  Hush  !  " 

"  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle  !     Sir  !  " 

Mr.  Kettle  bowed. 

"  In  the  name  of  this  company,  sir,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
common  country,  and  in  the  name  of  that  righteous  cause  of 
holy  s}Tnpathy  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  thank  you.  I 
thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Watertoast  S}-mpatliisers ; 
and  I  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Watertoast  Gazette ; 
and  I  tliank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  star-spangled  banner 
of  the  Great  United  States,  for  your  eloquent  and  categorical 
exposition.  And  if,  sir,"  said  the  speaker,  poking  Martin 
with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella  to  bespeak  his  attention,  for 
he  was  Hsteuing  to  a  whisper  from  Mark;  "  if,  sir,  in  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  a  time,  I  might  venture  to  con-elude  with 
a  sentiment,  glancing — however  slantin'dicidarly — at  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  I  would  say,  sir,  may  the  British  Lion  have  hia 
talons  eradicated  by  the  noble  bill  of  the  American  Fagle,  and 
be  taught  to  play  upon  the  Irish  Harp  and  tlie  Scotch  Fiddle 
lluit  music  which  is  breathed  in  every  empty  shcU  tlxat  lies 
upuu  the  shores  of  green  Co-Iumbia !  " 
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Here  the  laiik  gentleman  sat  down  again,  amidst  a  great 
sensation ;   and  every  one  looked  very  grave. 

"  General  Choke,"  said  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  "  you  warm 
my  heai-t ;  sir,  you  warm  my  heart.  But  the  British  Lion  is 
not  unrepresented  here,  sir ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  his 
answer  to  those  remarks." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Martin,  laughing,  "  since  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  consider  me  his  representative,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  Queen  Victoria  reading  the 
WTiat's-his-name  Gazette,  and  that  I  should  scarcely  think  it 
probable." 

General  Choke  smiled  upon  the  rest,  and  said,  in  patient 
and  benignant  explanation  : 

"It  is  sent  to  her,  sii".     It  is  sent  to  her.      Per  mail." 

"  But  if  it  is  addressed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  it  would 
hardly  come  to  hand,  I  fear,"  returned  Martin  :  "  for  she 
don't  live  there." 

"The  Queen  of  England,  gentlemen,"  observed  Mr.  Tapley, 
affecting  the  greatest  politeness,  and  regarding  them  with  an 
immovable  face,  "  usually  lives  in  the  Mint  to  take  care  of  the 
money.  She  has  lodgings,  in  virtue  of  her  office,  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion-House ;  but  don't  often  occupy 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  parlour  chimney  smoking." 

"Mark,"  said  Martin,  "  I  shall  be  very  much  obKged  to 
you  if  you  '11  have  the  goodness  not  to  interfere  with  pre- 
posterous statements,  however  jocose  they  may  appear  to  you. 
I  was  merely  remarking,  gentlemen — though  it 's  a  point  of 
very  little  import — that .  the  Queen  of  England  does  not 
happen  to  live  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  General !  "  cried  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle.      "  You  hear  ?  " 

"  General !  "  echoed  several  others.      "  General !  " 

"Hush!  Pray,  silence!"  said  General  Choke,  holding 
up  Ids  hand,  and  speaking  with  a  patient  and  complacent 
benevolence  that  was  quite  touching.  "  I  have  always 
remai'ked  it  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  which  I 
impute  to  the  natur'  of  British  Institutions  and  their  tendency 
to  suppress  that  popular  inquiry  and  information  which  air  so 
widely  diffused  even  in  the  trackless  forests  of  this  vast 
Continent  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  that  the  knowledge  of 
Britishers  themselves  on  such  points  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  possessed  by  our  intelligent  and  locomotive  citizens. 
This  is  interesting  and  confirms  my  observation.      AMien  you 
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say,  sir,"  lio  continuptl,  addressing'  Martin,  "that  your  Quoen 
docs  not  roside  in  tlie  Towor  of  Loudon,  yon  fall  into  an  error, 
not  uncommon  to  your  couiitr}nnen,  even  when  their  ahilities 
and  moral  elements  air  such  as  to  command  respect.  But,  sir, 
you  air  -nTong.     She  does  live  there — " 

"  ^^^len  she  is  at  tlie  Court  of  Saint  James's ;  "  interposed 
Kettle. 

"  "Wlien  she  is  at  the  Coiu't  of  Saint  James's  of  course." 
retiu'ned  tlie  General,  in  the  same  benignant  way  :  "  for  if  her 
location  was  in  Windsor  Pavilion  it  couldn't  be  in  London  at 
the  same  time.  Your  Tower  of  London,  sir,"  pursued  the 
General,  smiling  with,  a  mUd  consciousness  of  liis  knowledge, 
"  is  nat'raUy  your  royal  residence.  Being  located  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  Parks,  your  Drives,  your 
Triumphant  Arches,  your  Opera,  and  your  Koyal  xVlmacks,  it 
nat'rally  suggests  itself  as  the  place  for  holding  a  luxurious 
and  thoughtless  court.  And,  consequently,"  said  the  General, 
"  consequently,  the  court  is  held  there." 

"  Have  you  been  in  England?"  asked  Martin. 

"  In  print  I  have,  sir,"  said  the  General,  "  not  otherwise. 
We  air  a  reading  people  here,  sir.  You  will  meet  witli  much 
information  among  us  tliat  "nail  surprise  you,  sir." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it."  returned  Martin.  But 
here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  who 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  You  know  General  Choke  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Martin,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  You  know  what  he  is  considered  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  country  ?  "  said 
Martin,  at  a  venture. 

"  That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  Kettle.  "  I  was  sure  you  mu.st 
have  heard  of  him  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Martin,  addressing  himself  to  the  General 
again,  "  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  you,  sir.  From  Mr.  Bevan,  of 
Massachusetts,"  ho  added,  giving  it  to  him. 

Tlie  General  took  it  and  read  it  attentively :  now  and  then 
8toj)ping  to  glance  at  the  two  strangers,  ^^^lcn  he  luid 
finished  the  note,  he  came  over  to  Martin,  sat  down  by  him, 
and  shook  hands. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  "  and  you  thinlc  of  settling  in  Eden  ?" 

"  Subject  to  your  opinion,  and  the  agent's  ad\'ice,"'  replied 
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Martin.     "  I  am  told  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  old 

"  I  can  introduce  you  to  the  agent,  sir,"  said  the  General. 
"  I  know  him.  In  fact,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Eden  Land 
Corporation  myself." 

This  was  serious  news  to  Martin,  for  his  fi'iend  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  General's  having  no  connection,  as  he 
thought,  with  any  land  company,  and  therefore  being  likely  to 
give  him  disinterested  advice.  The  General  explained  that  he 
had  joined  the  Corporation  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  no 
communication  had  passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Bevan 
since. 

■  "  We  have  very  little  to  venture,"  said  Martin  anxiously — 
"  only  a  few  pounds — but  it  is  our  all.  Now,  do  you  think 
that  for  one  of  my  profession,  tliis  would  be  a  speculation  with 
any  hope  or  chance  in  it  ?" 

"Well!"  observed  the  General,  gravely,  "if  there  wasn't 
any  hope  or  chance  in  the  speculation,  it  wouldn't  have 
engaged  my  dollars,  I  opinionate." 

"  I  don't  mean  for  the  sellers,"  said  Martia.  "  For  the 
buyers — for  the  buyers  !  " 

"For  the  buyers,  sir?"  observed  the  General,  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  "  Well !  you  come  from  an  old  country: 
from  a  country,  sir,  that  has  piled  up  golden  calves  as  high  as 
Babel,  and  worshipped  'em  for  ages.  We  are  a  new  country, 
sir ;  man  is  in  a  more  primeval  state  here,  sir ;  we  have  not 
the  excuse  of  having  lapsed  in  the  slow  course  of  time  into 
degenerate  practices  ;  we  have  no  false  gods ;  man,  sir,  here, 
is  man  in  all  his  dignity.  We  fought  for  that  cr  nothing. 
Here  am  I,  sir,"  said  the  General,  setting  up  his  umbrella  to 
represent  himself ;  and  a  villanous-looking  umbrella  it  was ;  a 
veiy  bad  coimter  to  stand  for  the  sterling  coin  of  his  bene- 
volence :  "  here  am  I  with  grey  haii-s,  sir,  and  a  moral  sense. 
Would  I,  with  my  principles,  invest  capital  in  this  speculation 
if  I  didn't  think  it  full  of  hopes  and  chances  for  my  brother 
man  ?  " 

Martia  tried  to  look  convinced,  but  he  thought  of  New  York, 
and  found  it  difficidt. 

"  What  are  the  Great  United  States  for,  sir,"  pursiied  the 
(Jeneral,  "  if  not  for  the  regeneration  of  man  ?  But  it  ie 
nat'ral  in  you  to  make  such  an  enquerry,  for  you  come  from 
Kngland.  and  you  do  not  know  my  country." 
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"  Then  you  tliink,"  said  Martin,  "  that  oUo^ving  for  the 
liardsliips  "vve  are  prcparod  to  midergo,  there  is  a  reasonable — 
Heaven  knows  vo  don't  expect  much — a  reasonable  opening 
in  tliis  place  ?  " 

"  A  reasonable  opening  in  Eden,  sir !  But  see  the  agent, 
see  the  agent ;  see  the  maps,  and  phms,  sir ;  and  conclude  to 
go  or  stay,  according  to  the  natur'  of  the  settlement.  Eden 
hadn't  need  to  go  a  begging  yet,  sir,"  remarked  tlie  General. 

"  It  is  an  awful  lovely  place,  sure-ly.  And  frightful  whole- 
some, likewise  !  "  said  Mr.  Kettle,  who  had  made  himself  a 
party  to  this  conversation  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Martin  felt  that  to  dispute  such  testimony,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  he  had  his  secret  misgivings  on  the 
subject,  would  be  ungentlemanly  and  indecent.  So  he  thanked 
the  General  for  his  promise  to  j)ut  him  in  personal  com- 
munication with  the  agent;  and  "concluded"  to  see  that 
officer  next  morning.  lie  then  begged  the  General  to  inform 
him  who  the  Watertoast  S}TQpatliisers  were,  of  whom  lie  had 
spoken  in  addressing  !Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  and  on  what 
grievances  they  bestowed  their  Sj-mpathy.  To  which  the 
General,  looking  veiy  serious,  made  answer,  that  he  might 
fidly  enlighten  himself  on  those  points  to-morrow  by  attending 
a  Great  Meeting  of  the  Body,  which  would  then  be  held  at  the 
tovkix  to  which  they  were  travelling:  "over  which,  sir," 
said  the  General,  "  my  fellow- citizens  have  called  on  me  to 
preside." 

They  came  to  their  journey's  end  late  in  the  evening. 
Close  to  the  railway  was  an  immense  white  edifice,  like  an 
ugly  hospital,  on  which  was  painted  "  National  Hotel." 
There  was  a  wooden  gallerv'  or  verand;ili  in  front,  in  which  it 
was  rather  startling,  when  the  train  stopped,  to  behold  a  great 
many  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  smoke  of  a  great  many 
cigars,  but  no  other  evidences  of  human  habitation.  By  slow 
degrees,  however,  some  heads  and  shoulders  appeared,  and 
connecting  themselves  with  the  boots  and  shoes,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  certain  gentlemen  boarders,  who  had  a  fancy 
for  putting  their  heels  wliere  the  gentlemen  boarders  in  otlirr 
countries  usually  put  tlieir  heads,  were  enjoying  themst^lv.'e 
after  their  own  manner  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

There  was  a  great  bar-room  in  this  hotel,  and  a  great 
ptiblic  room  in  which  the  genenxl  table  vras  being  set  out  for 
supper      There    were    interminable    whitcw,ished    staircases 
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long  wliitewashed  galleries  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  scores  of 
little  whitewashed  bedrooms,  and  a  four-sided  verandah  to 
every  story  in  the  house,  which  formed  a  large  brick  square 
with  an  uncomfortable  court-yard  in  the  centre :  where  some 
clothes  were  drying.  Here  and  there,  some  yawoiing  gentle- 
men lounged  up  and  down  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  : 
but  within  the  house  and  without,  wherever  half  a  dozen 
people  were  collected  together,  there,  in  their  looks,  dress, 
morals,  manners,  habits,  intellect,  and  conversation,  were  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick,  Colonel  Diver,  ISIajor  Pawkins,  General  Choke 
and  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  over,  and  over,  and  over  again. 
They  did  the  same  things ;  said  the  same  things ;  judged  aU 
subjects  by,  and  reduced  all  subjects  to,  the  same  standard. 
Observing  how  they  lived,  and  how  they  were  always  in  the 
enchanting  company  of  each  other,  Martin  even  began  to 
comprehend  their  being  the  social,  cheerful,  winning,  airy 
men  they  were. 

At  the  sounding  of  a  dismal  gong,  this  pleasant  company 
went  trooping  down  from  all  parts  of  the  house  to  the  public 
room ;  while  from  the  neighbouring  stores  other  guests  came 
flocking  in,  in  shoals ;  for  half  the  town,  married  folks  as 
well  as  single,  resided  at  the  National  Hotel.  Tea,  coffee, 
dried  meats,  tongue,  ham,  pickles,  cake,  toast,  preserves,  and 
bread  and  butter,  were  swallowed  with  the  usual  ravaging 
speed ;  and  then,  as  before,  the  company  dropped  off  by 
degrees,  and  lounged  away  to  the  desk,  the  counter,  or  the 
bar-room.  The  ladies  had  a  smaller  ordinary  of  their  own, 
to  which  their  husbands  and  brothers  were  admitted  if  they 
chose ;  and  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  themselves  as  at 
Pawkins' s. 

"  Now  Mark,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Martin,  closing  the 
door  of  his  little  chamber,  "  we  must  hold  a  solemn  council, 
for  our  fate  is  decided  to-morrow  morning.  You  are  deter- 
mined to  invest  these  savings  of  yours  in  the  common  stock, 
are  you?  " 

"  If  I  hadn't  been  determined  to  make  that  wentur,  sir," 
answered  Mr.  Tapley,  "  I  shouldn't  have  come." 

"  How  much  is  there  here,  did  you  say?"  asked  Martin, 
holding  up  a  little  bag. 

"  Thirty-seven  pound  ten  and  sixpence.  The  Savings' 
Bank  said  so,  at  least.  I  never  counted  it.  But  they  know, 
bless  you,"  said  Mark,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  expressive  of 
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his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  -srisdom  and  arithmetic,  of 
those  Institutions. 

"  The  money  we  brought  with  us,"  said  Martin,  is  reduced 
to  a  few  shillings  less  than  eight  pounds." 

Mr.  Tuploy  smiled,  and  looked  all  manner  of  waj's,  that  lie 
might  not  be  supposed  to  attach  any  importance  to  this  fact. 

"  Upon  the  riag — her  ring,  Mark,"  said  Martin,  looking 
ruefully  at  his  empty  finger — 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  Mr.  Tapley.     "  Beg  your  x'ardon,  sir." 

"  We  raised,  in  English  money,  fourteen  poxmds.  So, 
even  with  that,  your  share  of  the  stock  is  still  very  much  tlie 
larger  of  the  two,  you  see.  Now  Mark,"  said  Martin,  in  his 
old  way,  just  as  he  might  liave  spoken  to  Tom  Pinch,  "  1 
have  thought  of  a  means  of  making  this  up  to  you, — more 
than  making  it  up  to  you,  I  hope, — and  very  materially 
elevating  your  prospects  in  life." 

"  Oh !  don't  taUc  of  that,  you  Imow,  sir,"  returned  Mark 
"  I  don't  want  no  elevating,  sir.  I  'm  all  right  enougli,  sir, 
/  am." 

"No,  but  hear  me,"  said  Martin,  "because  this  is  very 
important  to  j'ou,  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  Mark,  you 
shall  be  a  partner  in  the  business ;  an  equal  partner  with 
myself.  I  wiU  put  in,  as  my  additional  capital,  my  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  ability  ;  and  half  the  annual  profits, 
as  long  as  it  is  carried  on,  shall  be  yours." 

Poor  Martin  !  for  ever  building  castles  in  the  air.  For 
ever,  in  his  very  selfishness,  forgetfid  of  all  but  his  own 
teeming  hopes  and  sanguine  plans.  Swelling,  at  that  instant, 
with  the  consciousness  of  patronising  and  most  munificently 
rewarding  Mark  ! 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  Mark  rejoined,  much  more  sadly  than 
his  custom  was,  though  fi-om  a  very  difierent  cause  than 
Martin  supposed,  "what  I  can  say  to  tliis,  in  the  way  of 
thanking  you.  I  'U  stand  by  you,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  to  the  last.     That 's  aU." 

"  We  quite  imdi^rstand  each  other,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Martin,  rising  in  .self  approval  and  condescension.  "  We  are 
no  longer  master  and  servant,  but  friends  and  partners ;  and 
are  muhmlly  gi'atified.  If  we  detennine  on  Eden,  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  commenced  as  soon  as  we  get  there.  Under  the 
name,"  said  Martin,  who  never  hammered  upon  nn  idea  thai 
wasn't  red  hot,    '  under  the  name  of  Chuzzlewit  and  Tapley." 
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"Lord  love  you,  sir,"  cried  Mark,  "don't  have  my  name 
in  it.  I  ain't  acquainted  with  the  business,  sir.  I  must  be 
Co.,  I  must.  I  've  often  thought,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 
"  as  I  shoidd  like  to  know  a  Co. ;  but  I  Kttle  thought  as  ever 
I  should  live  to  be  one." 

"  You  shall  have  your  own  way,  Mark." 
"  Thank' ee,  sir.     If  any  country  gentleman  thereabouts,  in 
the  pubHc  way,  or  otherwise,  wanted  such  a  thing  as  a  skittle- 
ground  made,  I  could  take  that  part  of  the  bis'ness,  sir." 

"  Against  any  architect  in  the  States,"  said  Martin.  "  Get 
a  couple  of  sherry-cobblers,  Mark,  and  we  '11  di'ink  success  to 
the  fii-m." 

Either  he  forgot  ah-eady  (and  often  afterwards),  that  they 
were  no  longer  master  and  servant,  or  considered  this  kind  of 
dut\'  to  be  among  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Co.  But 
Mark  obeyed  with  his  usual  alacrity ;  and  before  they  parted 
for  the  night,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  go 
together  to  the  agent's  in  the  morning,  but  that  Martin  should 
decide  the  Eden  question,  on  his  own  sound  judgment.  And 
Mark  made  no  merit,  even  to  himself  in  his  joUity,  of  this 
concession ;  perfectly  well  kno^ving  that  the  matter  would 
come  to  that  in  the  end,  any  way. 

The  General  was  one  of  the  partv'  at  the  public  table  next 
day,  and  after  breakfast  suggested  that  they  should  wait  upon 
the  agent  without  loss  of  time.  They,  desiring  nothing  more, 
agreed ;  so  off  they  all  foui-  started  for  the  office  of  the  E  Jen 
Settlement,  wliich  was  almost  within  rifle-shot  of  the 
National  Hotel. 

It  was  a  small  place — sometliing  like  a  turnpike.  But  a 
great  deal  of  land  may  be  got  into  a  dice-box,  and  why  may 
not  a  whole  territory  be  bargained  for,  in  a  shed  ?  It  was 
but  a  temporary  office  too;  for  the  Edeners  were  "going"  to 
build  a  superb  estabKshment  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  and  had  ah-eady  got  so  far  as  to  mark  out  the  site  : 
which  is  a  great  way  in  America.  The  office-door  was  wide 
open,  and  in  tlie  doorway  was  the  agent ;  no  doubt  a  tremen- 
dous fellow  to  get  through  his  woi'k,  for  he  seemed  to  have  no 
arrears,  but  was  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
rocking-chair,  with  one  of  his  legs  planted  liigh  up  against 
the  door-post,  and  the  other  doubled  up  under  him,  as  if  he 
were  hatching  his  foot. 

He  was  a  gaunt  man  in  a  huge  sti'aw  Lat,  and  a  coat  of 
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pTPPn  stiiff.  llie  woatlKT  l)oiiig  liot,  ho  had  uo  cravat,  and 
wore  his  sliirt  collar  wide  open ;  so  tliat  every  time  he  sjtoke 
pomothinp:  was  seen  to  twitdi  and  jerk  np  in  his  tliroat,  lilcu 
the  little  hammers  in  a  liarjjsichord  wlien  tlie  notes  are  struck. 
l*erhaps  it  was  tlie  Truth  feebly  endeavom-ing  to  leap  to  his 
lips.      If  so,  it  never  reached  them 

Two  ^ay  eyes  liirked  deep  within  this  agent's  head,  but 
one  of  them  had  no  sight  in  it,  and  stood  stock  etill.  With 
that  side  of  his  face  he  seemed  to  listen  to  what  the  other 
side  was  doing.  Thus  each  profile  had  a  distinct  expression  ; 
and  when  the  moveable  side  was  most  in  action,  the  rigid  oiu* 
was  in  its  coldest  state  of  watchfuhiess.  It  was  lilie  turning 
tlie  man  inside  out,  to  pass  to  that  view  of  his  features  in 
his  liveliest  mood,  and  see  how  calcidating  and  intent  they 
were. 

Each  long  black  hair  upon  his  head  hung  down  as  straight 
as  any  plummet  line,  but  rumpled  tufts  were  on  the  arches  of 
his  eyes,  as  if  the  crow  whose  foot  was  deeply  printed  in  tlie 
comers,  had  jteckcd  and  torn  them  in  a  savage  recognition  of 
his  kindi-ed  nature  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  they  now  approached,  and  whom 
the  General  saluted  by  the  name  of  Scadder. 

"  Well,  Gen'ral,"  he  returned,  "  and  how  are  you?  " 

"  Ac-tive  and  spry,  sir,  in  m}'  country's  service  and  the  s^Tn- 
pathetic  cause.     Two  gentlemen  on  biLsiness,  Mr.  Scadder." 

He  shook  hands  with  each  of  them — nothing  is  done  in 
America  without  shaking  hands — then  went  on  rocking. 

'•  I  think  I  know  what  bis'ness  you  have  brought  these 
etrangers  here  iipon,  then,  Gen'ral?" 

"  Well,  sir.      I  expect  you  may 

"  You  air  a  tongue-y  person,  Gen'ral.  For  you  talk  too 
mucli,  and  that's  a  fact,"  said  Scadder.  •'  You  speak 
a-lamiing  well  in  public,  but  you  didn't  ought  to  go  ahead 
BO  fast  in  private.  Now  !  " 
•-  "If  I  can  realise  your  meaning,  ride  me  on  a  rail  I  "  re- 
turned the  General,  after  pausing  for  consideration. 

"  You  know  we  didn't  wish  to  sell  the  lots  off  right  away 
to  any  loafer  as  might  bid,"  said  Scadder;  "but  had  ctm- 
duded  to  resen'e  'em  for  Aristocrats  of  Nahir'.      Yes  '  " 

"  And  they  are  here,  sir  I  "  cried  the  General  with  warmth 
"  They  are  here,  sir  I  " 

"  If   they   air   here,"    returned   the    agent,   in    roproarhfuJ 
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accents,  "  tliat  's  enough..  But  you  didn't  ought  to  have  your 
dander  ris  with  me,  Gen'ral." 

The  General  whispered  Martin  that  Scadder  was  the 
honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  that  he  wouldn't  have 
g^ven  him  offence  designedly,  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"I  do  my  duty ;  and  I  raise  the  dander  of  my  feller 
critters,  as  I  wish  to  serve,"  said  Scadder  in  a  low  voice,  look- 
ing down  the  road  and  rocking  still.  "  They  rile  up  rough, 
along  of  my  objecting  to  their  selling  Eden  off  too  cheap. 
That 's  human  natur'  !     Well !  " 

"Mr.  Scadder,"  said  the  General,  assuming  his  oratoricaJ 
deportment.  "  Sir  !  Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  my  heart. 
I  esteem  you,  sir,  and  ask  your  pardon.  These  gentlemen 
air  fi'iends  of  mine,  or  I  would  not  have  brought  'em  here, 
sir,  being  well  aware,  sir,  that  the  lots  at  present  go  entirely 
too  cheap.  But  these  air  friends,  sir ;  these  air  partick'ler 
friends." 

Mr.  Scadder  was  so  satisfied  by  this  explanation,  that  he 
shook  the  General  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  got  out  of  the 
rocking-chair  to  do  it.  He  then  invited  the  General's  par- 
ticular friends  to  accompany  him  into  the  office.  As  to  the 
General,  he  observed,  with  liis  usual  benevolence,  that  being 
one  of  the  company,  he  wotddn't  interfere  in  the  transaction 
on  any  account ;  so  he  appropriated  the  rocldng-chair  to  him- 
self, and  looked  at  the  prospect,  like  a  good  Samaritan  waiting 
for  a  traveller. 

"  Heyday !  "  cried  Martin,  as  his  eye  rested  on  a  grear 
plan  which  occupied  one  whole  side  of  the  office.  Indeed, 
the  office  had  little  else  in  it,  but  some  geological  and  botamcal 
specimens,  one  or  two  rusty  ledgers,  a  homely  desk,  and  a 
stool.      "  Heyday  !  what 's  that  ?  " 

"That's  Eden,"  said  Scadder,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  sort 
of  yoimg  bayonet  that  flew  out  of  his  knife  when  he  touched 
a  spring. 

"  ^\Tiy,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  a  city." 

"  Hadn't  you  ?     Oh,  it 's  a  city." 

A  flourishing  city,  too !  An  architectural  city !  There 
'were  banks,  chui-ches,  cathedrals,  market-places,  factories, 
hotels,  stores,  mansions,  wharves ;  an  exchange,  a  theatre ; 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  down  to  the  office  of  the  Eden 
Stinger,  a  daily  journal;  all  faithfully  depicted  in  the  view 
before  them 
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"  Dear  me  !  It 's  really  a  most  important  ])lace  !  "  ciied 
Mai-tin,  tiirniup:  round. 

"  Oil !  it 's  very  important."  observed  the  agent. 

"  But,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Martin,  glancinj:^  again  at  the 
Public  Buildings,  "  that  tliere  's  nothing  left  for  me  to  do." 

"  Well!  it  ain't  all  built,"  replied  the  agent.     "Not  quite." 

Tliis  was  a  great  relief. 

"The  market-place,  now,"  said  ^Martin.      "  Is  that  built?" 

"  Tliat  ? "  said  the  agent,  sticking  his  toothpick  into  the 
weathercock  on  the  top.  "  Let  me  see.  No  :  that  ain't 
built." 

"  Rather  a  good  job  to  begin  with — eh,  Mark  ?  "  whispered 
Martin,  nudging  him  with  his  elbow. 

Mark,  who,  with  a  very  stolid  countenance  had  been  eye- 
ing the  plan  and  the  agent  by  turns,  merely  rejoined  "  Un- 
common I  " 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  Mr.  Scadder  in  some  short  recesses 
or  vacations  of  his  toothpick,  whistled  a  few  bars  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  blew  the  dust  oif  the  roof  of  the  Theatre. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Martin,  feigning  to  look  more  narrowly 
at  the  plan,  but  showing  by  his  tremulous  voice  how  much 
depended,  in  his  mind,  upon  the  answer;  "I  suppose  there 
are — several  architects  there?" 

"Tliere  ain't  a  single  one,"  said  Scadder. 

"  Mark."  whispered  Martin,  pidling  him  by  the  sleeve,  "  do 
you  hear  that  ?  But  whose  work  is  all  this  before  us,  then  ?  " 
he  asked  aloud. 

"  The  soil  being  very  fruitfid,  public  buildings  grows  spon- 
taneous, perhaps,"  said  Mark. 

He  was  on  the  agent's  dark  side  as  he  said  it ;  but  Scadder 
instantly  changed  his  place,  and  brought  his  active  eye  t^ 
bear  upon  him. 

"  Feel  of  my  hands,  yoimg  man,"  he  said. 

"  ^\llat  for  ?  "  asked  Mark  :   declining. 
-  "  Air  they  dirty,  or  air  they  clean,  sir  ? "   said  Scadder, 
holding  them  out. 

In  a  physical  point  of  view  they  were  decidedly  dirty.  But 
it  licing  obvious  that  Mr.  Scadder  offerwl  them  for  exa- 
mination ia  a  figurative  sense,  as  emblems  of  his  moral 
character,  Martin  hastened  to  pronounce  them  pure  as  the 
tlriven  enow. 

"  1  entreat.   Mark,"   he   said,    with  some   irritiilion,   "that 
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you  will  not  obtrude  remarks  of  that  nature,  wliich,  hoiyever 
harmless  and  well-intentioned,  are  quite  out  of  place,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  agreeable  to  strangers.  I  ain 
quite  surprised." 

"  The  Co.'s  a  putting  his  foot  in  it  already,"  thought  Mark. 
"He  must  be  a  sleeping  partner — fast  asleep  and  snoring  — 
Co.  must :  I  see." 

Mr.  Scadder  said  nothing,  but  he  set  his  back  against  the 
plan,  and  thrust  his  toothpick  into  the  desk  some  twenty 
times :  looking  at  Mark  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  stabbing 
him  in  effigy. 

"  You  haven't  said  whose  work  it  is,"  Martin  ventiired  to 
observe,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  mild  propitiation. 

"  Well,  never  mind  whose  work  it  is,  or  isn't,"  said  the 
agent  sulkily.  "  No  matter  how  it  did  eventuate.  P'raps  he 
cleared  off,  handsome,  with  a  heap  of  dollars;  p'rhaps  he 
wasn't  worth  a  cent.  P'raps  he  was  a  loafin'  rowdy ;  p'raps 
a  ring-tailed  roarer.     Now  !  " 

"  All  your  doing,  Mark  !  "  said  Martin. 

■  "  P'raps,"  pursued  the  agent,  "  them  an't  plants  of  Eden's 
raising.  No  !  P'raps  that  desk  and  stool  ain't  made  from 
Eden  lumber.  No  !  P'raps  no  end  of  squatters  ain't  gone 
out  there.  No  !  P'raps  there  ain't  no  such  location  in  the 
territoary  of  the  Great  U-nited  States.     Oh,  no !  '' 

"  I  hope  you  're  satisfied  "nith  the  success  of  your  joke 
Mark,"  said  Martin. 

But  here,  at  a  most  opportime  and  happy  time,  the  General 
interposed,  and  called  out  to  Scadder  fi-om  the  doorway  to 
give  his  friends  the  particulars  of  that  little  lot  of  fifty  acres 
with  the  house  upon  it;  which,  having  belonged  to  the 
company  formerly,  had  lately  lapsed  again  into  their  hands. 

"  You  air  a  deal  too  open-handed,  Gen'ral,"  was  the 
answer.      "  It  is  a  lot  as  should  be  rose  in  price.      It  is." 

He  grumblingly  opened  his  books  notwithstanding,  and 
always  keeping  his  bright  side  towards  !Mark,  no  matter  at 
what  amount  of  inconvenience  to  himself,  displayed  a  certain 
leaf  for  their  perusal.  ]\Iartin  read  it  greedily,  and  then 
inquired : 

"  Now  where  upon  the  plan  may  this  place  be  ?  " 

"  Upon  the  plan  ?  "  said  Scadder. 

"Yes." 

He  turned  towards  it,  and  reflected  for  a  short  time,  as  if, 
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havinf;^  boon  put  upon  ]iis  mcttlo,  lie  vras  rosolved  to  be  parti' 
rular  to  tlie  von-  minutest  liair's  brcadtli  of  a  sliade.  At 
Icntrtli,  after  wheeling  his  toothpick  slowly  round  Jind  round 
in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  a  carrier  pigeon  just  thrown  up,  ho 
suddenl}'  made  a  dart  at  the  drawing,  and  pierced  the  very 
centre  of  the  main  wharf,  tlirough  and  through. 

"  Tliere  !  "  he  said,  leaving  his  knife  quivering  in  the  wall ; 
"  that 's  where  it  is  !  " 

Martin  glanced  with  sparkling  eyes  upon  his  Co.,  and  his 
Co.  saw  that  the  thing  was  done. 

The  bargain  was  not  concluded  as  easily  as  might  have  been 
expected  though,  for  Scadder  was  caustic  and  ill-humoured, 
and  cast  much  unnecessary'  opposition  in  the  way  :  at  one 
time  requesting  them  to  think  of  it,  and  call  again  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight ;  at  another,  predicting  that  they  wouldn't  Hke 
it  ;  at  another,  offering  to  retract  and  let  them  off,  and 
muttering  strong  imprecations  upon  the  folly  of  the  General. 
But  the  whole  of  the  astoimdingly  sm;dl  sum  total  of  purchase- 
money — it  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  some- 
thing more  than  thirt}'  pounds  of  the  capital  brought  b}'  Co. 
into  the  architectural  concern — was  ultimately  paid  down ; 
and  Martin's  head  was  two  inches  nearer  the  roof  of  the  little 
wooden  office,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  thriving  citj'  of  Eden. 

"If  it  shouldn't  happen  to  fit,"  said  Scadder,  as  he  gave 
Martin  the  necessary  credentials  on  receipt  of  liis  money, 
"  don't  blame  me." 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  merrily.  "We'll  not  blame  you. 
General,  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  at  3'our  service,  sir;  and  I  wish  you,"  said  the 
General,  giving  him  his  hand  with  grave  cordialit}',  "joy  of 
your  po-session.  You  air  now,  sir,  a  denizen  of  the  most 
])owerfiJ  and  highly-civilised  do-minion  tliat  has  ever  graced 
the  world ;  a  do-minion,  sir,  where  man  is  bound  to  man  in 
one  vast  bond  of  equal  love  and  truth.  May  you,  sir,  be 
worthy  of  your  a-doptod  country  !  " 

Martin  thanked  liim,  and  took  leave  of  Mr.  Scadder;  who 
had  resumed  his  post  in  the  rocking-chair,  immediately  on  the 
General's  rising  from  it,  and  was  oncc^  more  swinging  away 
n-s  if  he  had  never  been  disturbed.  Mark  h)oked  liack  several 
times  as  they  went  down  the  road  towards  the  National  Hotel, 
but  now  his  blighted  profile  W£is  towards  them,  iind  ncttluug 
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but  attentive  thoughtfiilness  was  written  on  it.  Strangely 
different  to  the  otlier  side  !  He  was  not  a  man  much  given 
to  laughing,  and  never  laughed  outright ;  but  every  line  in 
the  print  of  the  crow's  foot,  and  every  little  wiry  vein  in  that 
division  of  his  head,  was  wrinkled  up  into  a  grin  !  The 
compound  figure  of  Death  and  the  Lady  at  the  top  of  the  old 
ballad  was  not  divided  with  a  greater  nicety,  and  hadn't 
halves  more  monstrously  unlike  each  other,  than  the  two 
profiles  of  Zephaniah  Scadder. 

The  General  posted  along  at  a  great  rate,  for  the  clock  was 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve  ;  and  at  that  hour  precisely,  the  Great 
Meeting  of  the  Watertoast  Sympathisers  was  to  be  holden  in 
the  public  room  of  the  National  Hotel.  Being  very  curious 
to  witness  the  demonstration,  and  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
Martin  kept  close  to  the  General :  and,  keeping  closer  than 
ever  when  they  entered  the  Hall,  got  by  that  means  upon  a 
little  platform  of  tables  at  the  upper  end  :  where  an  arm-chair 
was  set  for  the  General,  and  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle,  as 
secretary,  was  making  a  great  display  of  some  foolscap  docu- 
ments— Screamers,  no  doubt. 

"  Well,  sir  ! "  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Martin, 
"here  is  a  spectacle  calc'lated  to  make  the  British  Lion  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  howl  with  anguish,  I  expect !  " 

Martio  certainly  thought  it  possible  that  the  British  Lion 
might  have  been  rather  out  of  his  element  in  that  Ark  :  but 
he  kept  the  idea  to  himself.  The  General  was  then  voted  to 
the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  a  pallid  lad  of  the  Jefferson  Brick 
school :  who  forthwith  set  ia  for  a  high-spiced  speech,  with  a 
good  deal  about  hearths  and  homes  ia  it,  and  unriveting  the 
chains  of  Tj-ranny. 

Oh  but  it  was  a  clincher  for  the  British  Lion,  it  was  !  The 
indignation  of  the  glowing  young  Columbian  knew  no  bounds. 
If  he  could  only  have  been  one  of  his  own  forefathers,  he 
said,  wouldn't  he  have  peppered  that  same  Lion,  and  been  to 
him  as  another  Brute  Tamer  with  a  wire  whip,  teaching  him 
lessons  not  easily  forgotten.  "  Lion  !  (cried  that  yoimg 
Columbian)  where  is  he  ?  Who  is  he  ?  "V\Tiat  is  he  ?  Show 
him  to  me.  Let  me  have  him  here.  Here  !  "  said  the  young 
Columbian,  in  a  wrestling  attitude,  "upon  this  sacred  altar. 
Here!"  cried  the  yoimg  Columbian,  idealising  the  dining- 
table,  "upon  ancestral  ashes,  cemented  with  the  glorious 
blood   poured   out  like  water  on  our  native  plains  of  Chick- 
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aliiddy  Lick !  Bring^  forth  tliat  Linn ! "  said  the  young 
Tohimhian.  "  Aluno,  I  daro  liiin  !  I  taunt  that  Lion.  I  te LI 
that  Lion,  tliat  Freedom's  liand  onco  t^-isted  in  liis  mane,  h« 
rolls  a  corse  l)t'f(jre  me,  and  the  Eagles  of  the  Great  Republic 
Liugli  ha,  ha  I  " 

AVlien  it  was  found  that  tlie  Lion  didn't  come,  but  kept  out 
of  the  way ;  that  the  young  Columbian  stood  there,  with 
folded  arms,  alone  in  his  glory ;  and  consequently  tliat  the 
Eagles  were  no  doubt  laugliing  wildly  on  the  mountain  tops, 
— such  cheers  arose  as  might  have  shaken  the  hands  upon 
the  Horse-Guards'  clock,  and  changed  the  very  mean  time  of 
the  day  in  England's  capital. 

"  ^^^lO  is  this  ?  "  Martin  telegraphed  to  La  Fayette. 

The  Secretary  wrote  something,  very  gravely,  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  twisted  it  up,  and  had  it  passed  to  him  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  old  sentiment:  "  Per- 
haps as  remarkable  a  man  as  any  in  our  country." 

This  young  Columbian  was  succeeded  by  another,  to  the 
full  as  eloquent  as  he,  who  di-ew  down  storms  of  cheers.  But 
both  remarkable  youths,  in  their  great  excitement  (for  your 
true  poetry  can  never  stoop  to  details),  forgot  to  say  with 
whom  or  what  the  Watertoasters  s}Tnpathised,  and  likewise 
why  or  wherefore  they  were  s^Tupathetic.  Thus,  Martin 
remained  for  a  long  time  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  ever ; 
until  at  length  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  him  through  the 
medium  of  the  Secretary,  who,  by  reading  the  minutes  of 
tlieir  past  proceedings,  made  the  matter  somewhat  clearer. 
He  then  learned  that  the  Watertoast  Association  sj-mpathised 
with  a  certain  Public  Man  in  Ireland,  who  held  a  contest 
upon  certain  points  with  England :  and  that  they  did  so, 
because  they  didn't  love  England  at  all — not  by  any  means 
because  they  loved  Ireland  mucli,;  being  indeed  horribly 
jealous  and  distrustful  of  its  people  alwaj-s,  and  only  tolerating 
ihem  because  of  their  working  hard,  which  made  them  very 
useful ;  labour  being  held  in  greater  indignity  in  the  simple 
republic  than  in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  This  rendered 
Mai  tin  curious  to  see  wliat  groimds  of  s^Tupatliy  the  "Water- 
Xi^ast  Assoeiiition  put  forth  ;  nor  was  he  long  in  6usi)ense,  for 
the  General  rose  to  read  a  letter  to  the  Public  Man,  which 
with  his  own  hands  he  had  written. 

"Thus,"  said  the  Genend,  "thus,  m}'  frliMids  and  fellow- 
citizens,  it  inins  : 
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"  '  Sir, 

"  '  I  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  Watertoast  Association  of 
United  SjTnpatkisers.  It  is  founded,  sir,  in  the  great  repubKc 
of  America !  and  now  holds  its  breath,  and  swells  the  blue 
■veins  in  its  forehead  nigh,  to  bursting,  as  it  watches,  sir,  with 
feverish  intensity  and  sjTupathetic  ardour,  your  noble  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  Freedom.'  " 

At  the  name  of  Freedom,  and  at  every  repetition  of  that 
name,  all  the  SjTnpathisers  roared  aloud ;  cheering  with  nine 
times  nine,  and  nine  times  over. 

"  '  In  Freedom's  name,  sir — holy  Freedom — I  address  you. 
In  Freedom's  name,  I  send  herewith  a  contribution  to  the 
ftmds  of  3"our  Society.  In  Freedom's  name,  sir,  I  advert  with 
indignation  and  disgust  to  that  accursed  animal,  Avith  gore- 
Btained  wliiskers,  whose  rampant  cruelty  and  fiery  lust  have 
ever  been  a  scourge,  a  torment  to  the  world.  The  naked 
visitors  to  Crusoe's  Island,  sir  ;  the  fl}^ng  wives  of  Peter 
Wilkins ;  the  fruit-smeared  childi-en  of  the  tangled  bush ;  nay, 
even  the  men  of  large  stature,  anciently  bred  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Cornwall ;  alike  bear  witness  to  its  savage  nature. 
WTiere,  sir,  are  the  Cormorans,  the  Blunderbores,  the  Great 
Feefofums,  named  in  History  ?  all,  all,  exterminated  by  its 
destroying  hand. 

"  *  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  British  Lion. 

"  '  Devoted,  mind  and  body,  heart  and  soul,  to  Freedom, 
sir — to  Freedom,  blessed  solace  to  the  snail  upon  the  cellar- 
door,  the  oyster  in  his  pearly  bed,  the  still  mite  in  his  home 
of  cheese,  the  very  winkle  of  your  country  in  his  shelly  lair — 
in  her  unsullied  name,  we  offer  you  our  sympathy.  Oh,  sir, 
in  this  our  cherished  and  our  happy  land,  her  fu'es  burn  bright 
and  clear  and  smokeless :  once  lighted  up  in  youi's,  the  lion 
shall  be  roasted  whole. 

"  '  I  am,  sir,  in  Freedom's  name, 
"  '  Your  affectionate  fi-iend  and  faitliful  SjTupathiser, 
"  '  Cybus  Choke, 

'"Generiil,  U.S.M.'  " 

It  happened  that  just  as  the  General  began  to  read  this 
letter,  the  raili-oad  train  arrived,  bringing  a  new  maQ  from 
England ;  and  a  packet  had  been  handed  in  to  the  SeoretiU'v, 
which  during  its  perusal  and  the  frequent  cheerings  in  homage 
to  freedom,  he  had  opened.     Now.  its  contents  disturbed  him 
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very  much,  and  tlie  moment  tlie  General  sat  down,  he  hurried 
to  his  side,  and  placcvl  in  Ids  hand  ft  letter  and  several  printed 
extracts  from  En^lisli  newspapers ;  to  whicli,  in  a  state  oi 
infinite  excitement,  lie  called  his  immediate  attention. 

The  General,  being  greatly  heated  by  his  own  composition, 
was  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  any  inflammable  influence  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  possessed  himself  of  the  contents  of  these  docu- 
ments, than  a  change  came  over  his  face,  involving  such  a 
liuge  amount  of  choler  and  passion,  that  the  noisy  concourse 
were  silent  in  a  moment,  in  very  wonder  at  the  siglit  of  liim. 

"  My  friends  !"  cried  the  General,  rising;  "  my  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  we  have  been  mistaken  in  this  man." 

"  In  what  man  ?"  was  the  cry. 

"In  this,"  panted  the  General,  holding  up  the  letter  he  had 
read  aloud  a  few  minutes  before.  "  I  find  that  he  has  been, 
and  is,  the  advocate — consistent  in  it  always  too — of  Nigger 
emancipation !" 

If  am-thing  beneath  the  sky  be  real,  those  Sons  of  Freedom 
would  have  pistolled,  stabbed — in  some  way  slain — that  man 
by  coward  hands  and  murderous  violence,  if  he  had  stood 
among  them  at  that  time.  The  most  confiding  of  their  own 
countrymen,  would  not  have  wagered  then ;  no,  nor  would 
they  ever  peril ;  one  dimghill  straw,  upon  the  life  of  any  man 
in  such  a  strait.  They  tore  the  letter,  cast  the  fragments  in 
the  air,  trod  do-mi  tlie  pieces  as  they  fell ;  and  yelled,  and 
groaned,  and  hissed,  till  they  could  crj'  no  longer. 

"  I  shall  move,"  said  the  General,  when  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  "  that  the  Watertoast  Association  of  United 
Sympathisers  be  immediately  dissolved  !" 

L)o\vn  with  it !  Away  with  it !  Don't  hear  of  it  I  Burn 
its  records !  Pull  the  room  down !  Blot  it  out  of  liiiman 
memory ! 

"But,  my  fellow  countr\nnen ! "  said  the  General,  "tlie 
contributions.  We  have  funds.  ^Vhat  is  to  bo  done  with  the 
fimds?" 

It  was  hastily  resolved  that  a  piece  of  plate  should  be  pre- 
sented to  a  certain  constitutional  Judge,  who  had  laid  do^^'n 
from  tlie  bench  tlie  noble  principle,  that  it  was  lawful  for  any 
white  mob  to  murder  any  black  man ;  and  that  another  piece 
of  plate,  of  similar  value,  should  be  presented  to  a  certain 
I'atriot,  who  had  declared  from  his  high  place  in  the  Legis- 
lature, that  he  and  his  friends  would  hang,  without  trial,  any 
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A-bolitionist  who  miglit  pay  them  a  visit.  For  the  surplus,  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  enforcement 
of  those  free  and  equal  laws,  which  render  it  incalculably 
more  criminal  and  dangerous  to  teach  a  negro  to  read  and 
write,  than  to  roast  him  alive  in  a  public  city.  These  points 
adjusted,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  great  disorder :  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Watertoast  Sympathy. 

As  Martin  ascended  to  his  bedroom,  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  the  RepubKcan  banner,  which  had  been  hoisted  from  the 
house-top  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  was  fluttering  before 
a  window  which  he  passed. 

"  Tut ! "  said  Martin.  "  You  're  a  gay  flag  in  the  distance. 
But  let  a  man  be  near  enough  to  get  the  light  upon  the  other 
side,  and  see  through  you ;  and  you  are  but  sorry  fustian ! " 
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CnAPTER  xxir. 

vaxyy.  wiiirn  it  •wi'll  be  seen  that  mautin  became  a  lion  on  his 

OWN    ACCuUNT.       TOGETUEK   WITU    TUE    UEASON    WUY. 

As  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  in  the  Xationsil  Hotel, 
that  the  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  had  purchased 
"  a  lo-cntion"  in  the  Valley  of  Eden,  and  intended  to  betake 
himself  to  that  earthly  Paradise  hy  the  next  Steamboat;  he 
became  a  popular  character.  Wliy  this  shoidd  be,  or  how  it 
had  come  to  pass,  ^Martin  no  more  knew  than  Mrs.  Gamp  of 
Kingsgate-street,  High  Holborn,  did ;  but  that  he  was  for  the 
time  being,  the  lion,  by  popidar  election,  of  the  "Watertoast 
commiudty,  and  tliat  his  society'-  was  in  rather  inconvenient 
request,  there  could  be  no  kind  of  doubt. 

The  first  notification  he  received  of  this  change  in  his  posi- 
tion, was  the  following  epistle,  ■^Titten  in  a  tliin  running  liand, 
— with  here  and  there  a  fat  letter  or  two,  to  make  the  general 
efiect  more  striking, — on  a  sheet  of  paper,  ruled  with  blue 
lines. 

"  National  Hotel, 

"Dear  Sir,  "  M<»iday  .Uoming. 

"  "\Mien  I  Imd  the  privillidge  of  being  your  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  cars,  the  day  before  yesterday,  you  offered 
some  remarks  upon  the  siibject  of  the  To\ver  of  London,  wliicli 
(in  common  with  my  fellow  citizens  generally)  I  could  wish  to 
hear  repeated  to  a  public  audience. 

"  As  secretary  to  the  Young  Men's  Watertoast  Association 
of  this  town,  I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Society 
will  lie  proud  to  liear  you  deliver  a  lecture  tipon  the  Tower  of 
London,  at  tlieir  ILdl  to-morrow  evening,  at  seven  o'clock ; 
and  as  a  large  issue  of  quarter-dollar  tickets  may  be  ex])ected, 
your  answer  and  consent  by  bearer  will  be  considered  obliging. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  tridy, 
"  The  Honoiirable  M.  ChuzzlcA\it.         "  La  Fayettb  KETTi.ii. 
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"P. S. — The  Society  would  not  be  particular  in  limiting 
70U  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  any 
remarks  upon  the  Elements  of  Geology,  or  (if  more  convenient) 
upon  the  Writings  of  your  talented  and  witty  countryman,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Miller,  would  be  well  received." 

Very  much  aghast  at  this  invitation,  Martin  wrote  back, 
civilly  declining  it ;  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he  received 
another  letter. 

"  Fo.  47,  Bunher  Hill  Street, 
"  (Private.)  "  Monday  Morning. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  was  raised  in  those  interminable  solitudes  where 
our  mighty  Mississipj)i  (or  Father  of  Waters)  rolls  his  turbid 
flood. 

"  I  am  young,  and  ardent.  For  there  is  a  poetry  in  wild- 
ness,  and  every  alligator  basking  in  the  slime  is  in  himself  an 
Epic,  self-contained.  I  aspii-ate  for  fame.  It  is  my  yearning 
and  my  thii'st. 

"  Are  you,  sir,  aware  of  any  member  of  Congress  in  England, 
who  would  undertake  to  pay  my  expenses  to  that  country,  and 
for  six  months  after  my  arrival  ? 

"  There  is  something  wdthin  me  which  gives  me  the  assur- 
ance that  this  enlightened  patronage  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  In  literature  or  art ;  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  stage ; 
in  one  or  other,  if  not  all,  I  feel  that  I  am  certain  to  succeed. 
"  If  too  much  engaged  to  write  to  any  such  yourself,  please 
let  me  have  a  list  of  tkree  or  four  of  those  most  likely  to 
respond,  and  I  will  address  them  tlirough  the  Post  Office. 
!May  I  also  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  any  critical  observa- 
tions that  have  ever  presented  themselves  to  your  reflective 
faculties,  on  '  Cain,  a  Mystery,'  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Byron  ? 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Yours  (forgive  me  if  I  add,  soaringly), 
"  Putnam  Smif. 
"P.S. — Address  3'our  answer  to  America  J  imior,  Messrs. 
Hancock  &  Floby,  Dry  Goods  Store,  as  above.'' 

Both  of  wliif'h  letters,  together  with  Martin's  reply  to  each, 
were,  according  to  a  laudable  custom,  much  teniliug  to  the 
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promohon  of  gontlemunly  foeHn<2^  and  social  confidence 
puMishod  iu  tlio  next  nuinl)er  of  tlie  Watcrtoast  Gazette. 

He  }iad  scarce!}''  got  through  tliis  correspondence,  •when 
Captain  Kedgick,  tlie  landlord,  kiniUy  came  up  stairs  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on.  The  captain  sat  down  upon  the  bed 
before  he  spoke ;  and  finding  it  rather  hard,  moved  to  the 
pillow. 

"  WeU,  sir!"  said  the  Captain,  putting  his  hat  a  little 
more  on  one  side,  for  it  was  rather  tight  in  the  crown  : 
"  You're  quite  a  public  man  I  calculate." 

"  So  it  seems,"  retorted  Martin,  who  was  verv'  tired. 

"  Our  citizens,  sir,"  pursued  the  Captain,  "  intend  to  pay 
their  respects  to  you.  You  will  have  to  hold  a  sort  of  le — vfe, 
sir,  wliile  you  're  here." 

"Powers  above!"  cried  Miixtin,  "  I  couldn't  do  that,  my 
good  feUow !" 

"  I  reckon  you  ynnst  then,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Must  is  not  a  pleasant  word,  Captain,"  urged  Martin. 

"  Well !  I  didn't  fix  the  mother  language,  and  I  can't 
unfix  it,"  said  the  Captain,  coolly :  "  else  I  'd  make  it  pleasant. 
You  must  re-ceive.     That 's  all." 

"  But  why  should  I  receive  people  who  care  as  much  for 
me  as  I  care  for  them?"   asked  Martin. 

"Well!  because  I  have  had  a  muniment  puo  up  in  the 
bar,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"A  what?"  cried  Martin. 

"  A  muniment,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

Martin  looked  despairingly  at  Mark,  who  informed  liim 
that  the  Captain  meant  a  written  notice  that  Mr.  Chuzzlewit 
would  receive  the  Watertoasters  that  day,  at  and  after  two 
o'clock :  which  was,  in  effect,  then  hanging  in  the  bar,  as 
Mark  from  ocular  inspection  of  the  same  could  testify. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  unpop'lar,  /  know,"  said  the  Captain, 
paring  his  nails.  "  Our  citizens  an't  long  of  riling  up,  I  tell 
you ;  and  our  Gazette  could  flay  you  like  a  wild  cat." 

Martin  was  going  to  be  very  ^^TOth,  but  ho  thought  better 
of  it.  and  said  : 

"  In  Heaven's  name  let  them  come,  then." 

"  Oh,  they'll  come,"  returned  tlie  Captain.  "  I  have  seiin 
the  big  room  fixed  a'purjuKse,  with  my  eyes  " 

"  But  \vill  you."  said  Miirtin,  seeing  that  the  Captain  \ml<; 
about  to  go  ;   "  will  you  at  least  tell  me  this  ?     What  do  they 
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want  to  see  me  for  ?  what  have  I  done  ?  and  how  do  they 
happen  to  have  such  a  sudden  interest  in  me?" 

Captain  Kedgick  put  a  thumb  and  three  fingers  to  each  side 
of  the  brim  of  his  hat ;  lifted  it  a  little  way  off  his  head ;  put 
it  on  again  carefully ;  passed  one  hand  all  do^vn  his  face, 
beginning  at  the  forehead  and  ending  at  the  chin  ;  looked  at 
Martin ;  then  at  Mark ;  then  at  Martin  again ;  winked ;  and 
walked  out. 

"Upon  my  life,  now!"  said  Martin,  bringing  his  hand 
heavily  upon  the  table;  "such  a  perfectly  unaccountable 
fellow  as  that,  I  never  saw.     Mark,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 

"  ^\Tiy,  sir,"  returned  his  partner,  "  my  opinion  is  that  we 
must  have  got  to  the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  country  at 
last.      So  I  hope  there  's  an  end  to  the  breed,  sir." 

Although  this  made  ^lartin  laugh,  it  couldn't  keep  off  two 
o'clock.  Punctually,  as  the  hour  struck.  Captain  Kedgick 
returned  to  hand  him  to  the  room  of  state ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  got  him  safe  there,  than  he  bawled  down  the  staircase 
to  his  fellow-citizens  below,  that  ^Ir.  Chuzzlewit  was 
'■  receiving." 

Up  tliey  came  "with  a  rush.  Up  they  came  until  the  room 
was  full,  and,  thi'ough  the  open  door,  a  dismal  perspective  of 
more  to  come,  was  showTi  upon  the  stairs.  One  after  another, 
one  after  another,  dozen  after  dozen,  score  after  score,  more, 
more,  more,  up  they  came :  all  shaking  hands  with  JSIartin. 
Such  varieties  of  hands,  the  thick,  the  thin,  the  short,  the  long, 
the  fat,  the  lean,  the  coarse,  the  fine ;  such  differences  of  tem- 
perature, the  hot,  the  cold,  the  dry,  the  moist,  the  flabby ; 
such  diversities  of  grasp,  the  tight,  the  loose,  the  short-lived, 
and  the  lingering  !  Still  up,  up,  up,  more,  more,  more :  and 
ever  and  anon  the  Captain's  voice  was  heard  above  the  crowd 
— "  There  's  more  below  ;  there  's  more  below.  Now,  gentle- 
men, you  that  have  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  -^tJI 
you  clear,  gentlemen  ?  Will  you  clear  ?  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  clear,  gentlemen,  and  make  a  little  room  for  more?" 

Regardless  of  the  Captain's  cries,  they  didn't  clear  at  all, 
but  stood  there,  bolt  upright  and  staring.  Two  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Watertoast  Gazette  had  come  express  to 
get  the  matter  for  an  article  on  Martin.  They  had  agreed  to 
divide  the  labour.  One  of  them  took  him  below  the  waist- 
coat ;  one  above.  Each  stood  directly  in  front  of  liis  subject 
with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  intent  on  his  department. 
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If  Martin  put  one  boot  before  the  otlior,  tlie  lower  gentleman 
was  down  upon  him ;  he  rubbed  a  pimple  on  liis  nose,  and 
the  upper  gentlemtin  booked  it.  He  opened  liis  mouth  to 
speak,  and  the  same  gentleman  was  on  one  knee  before  liim, 
looking'  iu  at  his  tootli,  with  the  nice  scrutiny  of  a  dentist. 
Amateui-s  in  the  pliysiogiiomical  and  phrenological  sciences 
roved  about  liim  M-ith  watchfid  eyes  and  itcliing  fingers,  and 
sometimes  one,  more  daring  than  tlie  rest,  made  a  mad  grasp 
at  the  back  of  liis  head,  and  vanished  in  the  crowd.  They 
had  him  in  all  points  of  view :  in  front,  in  profile,  three- 
quarter  face,  and  behind.  Those  who  were  not  professional 
or  scientific,  audibly  exchanged  opinions  on  his  looks.  New 
lights  shone  in  upon  liim,  in  respect  of  his  nose.  Contradic- 
tory ruraoui's  were  abroad  on  the  subject  of  his  hair.  And 
still  the  Captain's  voice  was  heard — so  stifled  by  tlie  concourse, 
that  he  seemed  to  speak  from  underneath  a  feather-bed — 
exclaiming — "  Gentlemen,  you  that  have  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  tcill  you  dear?" 

E^ven  when  they  began  to  clear,  it  ^^'as  no  lictter ;  for  then 
a  stream  of  gentlemen,  every  one  with  a  lady  on  eacli  arm 
(exactly  like  the  clionis  to  the  National  Anthem  when  Royalty 
goes  in  state  to  the  play),  came  gliding  in — every  new  group 
fresher  than  the  last,  and  bent  on  stajing  to  the  latest  moment. 
If  they  spoke  to  him,  which  was  not  often,  they  invariably 
asked  the  same  questions,  in  the  same  tone ;  with  no  more 
remorse,  or  delicacy,  or  consideration,  than  if  lie  had  been  a 
figure  of  stone,  purchased,  and  paid  for,  and  set  up  there,  for 
their  delight.  Even  when,  in  the  slow  course  of  time,  these 
died  off,  it  Avas  as  bad  as  ever,  if  not  worse ;  for  tlien  the  boys 
g^ew  bold,  and  came  in  as  a  class  of  themselves,  and  did 
everything  that  the  grown-up  people  had  done.  Uncouth 
stragglers  too  appeared  ;  men  of  a  ghostly  kind,  who  being  in, 
didn't  know  how  to  get  out  again :  insomucli  that  one  silent 
gentleman  with  glazed  and  fishy  eyes,  and  only  one  button  on 
liis  waistcoat  (wliicli  was  a  very  largo  met;d  one,  and  slioue 
jirodigiously),  got  beliiud  the  door,  and  stood  there,  like  a 
Clock,  long  after  ever}-body  else  was  gone. 

Martin  felt,  from  pure  fatigue,  and  lieat,  and  worry,  as  if 
he  could  have  fallen  on  the  ground  and  willingly  remained 
there,  if  they  would  but  have  had  the  mercy  to  leave  liim 
alone.  But  as  letters  and  messages  threatening  liis  pul»lic 
d»mounct'uient  if  he  didn't  see  the  senders,  poured  in  like  hail; 
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and  as  more  visitors  came  while  he  took  his  coffee  by  himself; 
and  as  Mark,  with  all  his  vigilance,  was  tinable  to  keep  them 
from  the  door ;  he  resolved  to  go  to  bed — not  that  he  felt  at 
aE  sure  of  bed  being  any  protection,  but  that  he  might  not 
leave  a  forlorn  hope  untried. 

He  had  communicated  this  design  to  Mark,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  escaping,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  in  a  great 
hurrj',  and  an  elderly  gentleman  entered  :  bringing  with  him 
a  lady  who  certainly  cotdd  not  be  considered  yoimg — that  "was 
matter  of  fact ;  and  probably  coidd  not  be  considered  hand- 
some— but  that  was  matter  of  opinion.  She  was  very  straight, 
very  tall,  and  not  at  all  flexible  in  face  or  figure.  On  her  head 
she  wore  a  great  straw  bonnet,  with  trimmings  of  the  same,  in 
which  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  thatched  by  an  unskilfid 
labourer ;   and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  most  enormous  fan. 

"Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I  beheve  ?  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  am  pressed  for  time." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  thought  Martin. 

"  I  go  back  Toe  my  home,  sir,"  pursued  the  gentleman, 
"  by  the  return  train,  which  starts  immediate.  Start  is  not  a 
word  you  use  in  your  country,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is,"  said  Martin. 

"You  air  mistaken,  sir,"  returned  the  gentleman,  with 
great  decision  :  "but  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject,  lest  it 
should  awake  your  preju — dice.      Sir,  Mrs.  Hominy." 

Martin  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Hominy,  sir,  is  the  lady  of  Major  Hominy,  one  of 
our  chicest  spirits ;  and  belongs  Toe  one  of  our  most  aristo- 
cratic families.  You  air,  p'r'aps,  acquainted,  sir,  with  Mrs. 
Hominy's  writings  ?  " 

Martin  couldn't  say  he  was. 

"  You  have  much  Toe  learn,  and  Toe  enjoy,  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  Mrs.  Hominy  is  going  Toe  stay  until  the  end 
of  the  Fall,  sir,  with  her  married  daughter  at  the  settlement 
of  New  Thermopyla?,  three  days  this  side  of  Eden.  Any 
attention,  sir,  than  you.  can  show  Toe  Mrs.  Hominy  upon  the 
journey,  will  be  very  gratefid  Toe  the  Major  and  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Mrs.  Hominy,  I  wisli  you  good  night,  ma'am,  and 
a  pleasant  pro-gress  on  you^  rout !  " 

Martin  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  but  he  had  gone,  and 
Mrs.  Hominy  was  di-inkmg  the  milk. 

VOL.  L  CO 
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"A'raost  used-up  I  am,  I  do  declare!"  she  observed.  "The 
jolting  in  the  cars  is  pretty  nigh  as  had  as  if  the  rail  was  full 
of  snags  and  savrj-ers." 

"  Snags  and  sawj-ers,  ma'am?  "  said  Martin. 

"  Well,  tlion,  I  do  suppose  you'll  hardly  realise  my  mean- 
ing, sir,"  said  Mrs.  llomiuy.     "  My!     Only  think  !    Do  tell !  " 

It  did  not  appear  that  these  expressions,  although  they 
seemed  to  conclude  with  an  urgent  entreaty,  stood  in  need 
of  any  answer  ;  for  Mrs.  Hominy,  unt-ying  her  bonnet-strings, 
observed  that  she  would  withdraw  to  lay  that  article  of  dress 
aside,  and  woidd  return  immediately. 

"Mark!"  said  Martin.  "Touch  me,  will  you.  Am  I 
awake  ?  " 

"  Hominy  is,  sir,"  returned  his  partner — "  Broad  awake  I 
Just  the  sort  of  woman,  sir,  as  would  be  discovered  with  her 
eyes  wide  open,  and  her  mind  a-working  for  her  country's 
good,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night." 

They  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  more,  for  ^Irs.  Hominy 
stalked  in  again — ver\'  erect,  in  proof  of  her  aristocratic 
blood  ;  and  holding  in  licr  clasped  hands  a  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkercliief,  perhaps  a  parting  gift  from  that  choice  spirit, 
the  Major.  She  had  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  now  appeared 
in  a  higlily  aristocratic  and  classical  cap,  meeting  beneath  her 
diin  :  a  stjde  of  head-dress  so  admirably  adapted  to  her  coun- 
tenance, that  if  the  late  Mr.  Grimaldi  had  appeared  in  the 
lappets  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  a  more  complete  elTect  could  not  have 
been  produced. 

Martin  lisxnded  her  to  a  chair.  Her  first  words  arrested 
him  before  he  could  get  back  to  his  oAvn  seat. 

"Pray,  sir!"  said  Mrs.  Hominy,  "  where  do  you  hail  from?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  dull  of  comprehension,"  answered 
Martin,  "  being  extremely  tired;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
understand  you." 

Mrs.  Hominy  shook  her  head  with  a  nn^ancholy  smQe  that 
paid,  not  inexpressively,  "  They  corrupt  even  tlie  language  in 
that  old  country  !  "  and  added  then,  as  coming  down  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  his  low  capacity',  "  "NMiere  was  you  rose?" 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Martin,  "  I  was  bom  in  Kent." 

"And  how  do  you  like  our  coimtry,  sir?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hominr. 

"  V^r}'  mucli  indeed,"  said  Maitin.  half  asleep.  "At  least 
— thai  i»  — pretty  well,  ma'am  '" 
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"  Most  strangers — and  partick'larly  Britishers — me  muci; 
surprised  by  what  they  see  in  the  United  States,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Hominy. 

"  They  have  excellent  reason  to  be  so,  ma'am,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  never  was  so  much  surprised  in  all  my  life." 

"  Our  institutions  make  our  people  smart  much,  sir  ? " 
Mrs.  Hominy  remarked. 

"The  most  short-sighted  man  could  see  that  at  a  glance, 
with  his  naked  eye,"  said  Martin. 

Mrs.  Hominy  was  a  philosopher  and  an  authoi-ess,  and  con- 
sequently had  a  pretty  strong  digestion ;  but  this  coarse,  this 
indecorous    phrase,    was   almost  too  much  for  her.      For   a 
.  gentleman  sitting  alone  -ndth  a  lady — although  the  door  uas 
<;pen — to  talk  about  a  naked  eye  ! 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  even  she — woman  of  mascu- 
line and  towering  intellect  though  she  was — coulil  call  up 
fortitude  enough  to  resume  the  conversation.  But  Mr>-.. 
Hominy  was  a  traveller.  Mrs.  Hominy  was  a  writer  uf 
reviews  and  analytical  disquisitions.  Mrs.  Hominy  had  had 
her  letters  from  abroad,  beginning  "  My  ever  dearest  blank," 
and  signed  "  The  Mother  of  the  Modern  Gracchi"  (meaning 
the  married  Miss  Hominy),  regularly  printed  in  a  public 
journal,  with  all  the  indignation  in  capitals,  and  all  the 
sarcasm  in  itaKcs.  Mrs.  Hominy  had  looked  on  foreign 
countries  with  the  eye  of  a  perfect  republican  hot  from  the 
model  oven ;  and  Mrs.  Hominy  could  talk  (or  write)  about 
them  by  the  hour  together.  So  Mrs.  Hominy  at  last  came 
down  on  Martin  heavily,  and  as  he  was  fast  asleep,  she  had  it 
all  her  own  way,  and  bruised  him  to  her  heart's  content. 

It  is  no  great  matter  what  Mrs.  Hominy  said,  save  that  sl)e 
had  learnt  it  from  the  cant  of  a  class,  and  a  large  class,  of  her 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  in  their  every  word,  avow  themselves 
to  be  as  senseless  to  the  high  principles  on  which  America 
rprang,  a  nation,  into  life,  as  any  Orson  in  her  legislative 
halls.  ^\lio  are  no  more  capable  of  feeling,  or  of  caring  if 
they  did  feel,  that  by  reducing  their  own  coimtry  to  the  ebb 
of  honest  men's  contempt,  they  put  in  hazard  the  rights  of 
nations  yet  unborn,  and  very  progress  of  the  liuman  race, 
than  are  tlxe  swine  who  wallow  in  their  streets.  Wlio  think 
that  crying  out  to  other  nations,  old  in  their  iniquity,  "  We 
are  no  worse  than  you!"  (No  worse!)  is  high  defence  and 
'vantage  groimd  enough  for  that  Republic,   but  yesterday  let 
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loose  upon  lipr  noble  course,  and  but  to-day  so  maimed  and 
lame,  so  fiJl  of  sores  and  ulcers,  foul  to  tlie  eye  and  almost 
liopeless  to  the  sense,  that  lier  best  friends  turn  from  tbe 
loathsome  creature  with  disg'ust.  A\Tio,  having  by  their 
anc(>stor3  declared  and  won  their  Independence,  because  they 
would  not  l)end  the  kiioe  to  certain  Public  vices  and  corrup- 
tions and  would  not  aljrogate  the  tinith,  run  riot  in  the  Bad, 
and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Good  ;  and  lying  down  con- 
tented with  the  wretched  boast  that  other  Temples  also  are  of 
glass,  and  stones  which  batter  theii's  may  be  flimg  back ; 
show  themselves,  in  that  alone,  as  immeasurably  behind  the 
import  of  tlie  trust  they  hold,  and  as  unworthy  to  possess  it, 
as  if  the  sordid  hucksterings  of  all  their  little  governments — 
each  one  a  kingdom  in  its  small  depravity — were  brought  into 
a  heap  for  e\'idence  against  them. 

Martin  by  degrees  became  so  far  awake,  that  he  had  a 
sense  of  a  ten-ible  oppression  on  his  mind ;  an  imperfect 
dream  that  he  had  miu"dei-ed  a  particidar  friend,  and  couldn't 
get  rid  of  the  body.  "When  his  eyes  opened  it  was  staring 
liim  fidl  in  the  face.  There  was  the  horrible  Hominy,  talking 
deep  truths  in  a  melodious  snuiile  and  poiu'ing  forth  her 
mental  endo\\nnents  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Major's 
bitterest  enemy,  hearing  her,  would  have  forgiven  liim  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Martin  might  have  done  something 
desperate  if  the  gong  had  not  sounded  for  supper ;  but  sound 
it  did  most  opportunely  ;  and  lia\'ing  stationed  Mrs.  Hominy 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  talde,  he  took  refuge  at  the  lower  end 
himself;  whence,  after  a  hasty  meal,  he  stole  away,  while  the 
lady  was  yet  busied  with  dried  beef  and  a  ■\\hole  saucer-full  of 
pickled  fixings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Mrs. 
Hominy's  freshness  next  day,  or  of  the  avidity  with  which 
she  went  headlong  into  moral  philosophy  at  breakfast.  Some 
little  additional  dogree  of  asperity,  perhaps,  was  \'isible  in  her 
features,  but  not  more  than  tlie  pickles  woidd  have  natiu'ally 
produced.  All  that  day  she  clung  to  Martin.  She  sat  beside 
him  while  he  received  his  friends — for  there  was  another 
Reception,  yet  more  numerous  than  the  former — propoimdt-d 
theories,  and  answered  imaginary  objections  :  so  that  Martin 
really  began  to  think  he  must  be  dreaming,  and  speaking  for 
two ;  quoted  interminable  ])as3ages  fmm  certain  essays  on 
government,    written   by  herself;    used   the   Major's   pocket- 
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handkerchief  as  if  the  snuffle  were  a  temporary  malady,  of 
which  she  was  determined  to  rid  herself  by  some  means  or 
other  ;  and,  in  short,  was  such  a  remarkable  companion,  that 
Martin  quite  settled  it  between  himself  and  his  conscience, 
that  in  any  new  settlement  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  such  a  person  knocked  on  the  head  for  the  general 
peace  of  society. 

In  the  mean  time  Mark  was  busy,  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night,  in  getting  on  board  the  steam-boat  such 
provisions,  tools,  and  other  necessaries,  as  they  had  been 
forewarned  it  woiJd  be  wise  to  take.  The  purchase  of  these 
things,  and  the  settlement  of  their  bill  at  the  National, 
■reduced  their  finances  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  if  the  captain 
had  delayed  his  departure  any  longer,  they  would  have  been 
in  almost  as  bad  a  j)light  as  the  unfortunate  poorer  emigrants, 
who  (seduced  on  board  by  solemn  advertisement)  had  been 
living  on  the  lower  deck  a  whole  week,  and  exhausting  their 
miserable  stock  of  provisions  before  the  voyage  commenced. 
There  they  were,  all  huddled  together,  with  the  engine  and 
the  fires.  Farmers  who  had  never  seen  a  plough  ;  woodmen 
who  had  never  used  an  axe ;  builders  who  coiildn't  make  a 
box ;  cast  out  of  their  own  land,  with  not  a  hand  to  aid 
them  :  newly  come  into  an  unkno'UTi  world,  children  in  help- 
lessness, but  men  in  wants — with  younger  children  at  their 
backs,  to  live  or  die  as  it  might  happen ! 

The  morning  came ;  and  they  would  start  at  noon.  Noon 
came,  and  they  would  start  at  night.  Bxit  nothing  is  eternal 
in  this  world  :  not  even  the  procrastination  of  an  American 
skipper  :   and  at  night  all  was  ready. 

Dispirited  and  weary  to  the  last  degree,  but  a  greater  lion 
than  ever  (he  had  done  nothing  all  the  afternoon  but  answer 
letters  from  strangers  :  half  of  them  about  nothing  :  half 
about  borrowing  money :  and  all  requiring  an  instantaneous 
reply),  INIartin  walked  down  to  the  wharf,  through  a  concourse 
of  people,  with  Mrs.  Hominy  upon  his  arm ;  and  went  on 
board.  But  Mark  was  bent  on  solving  the  riddle  of  this  lion- 
ship,  if  he  could ;  and  so,  not  without  the  risk  of  being  left 
behind,  ran  back  to  the  hotel. 

Captain  Kedgick  was  sitting  in  the  colonnade,  with  a  julep 
on  his  knee,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  caught  ^Mark's 
eye,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  what  the  'Tarnal  brings  you  here  ?  " 
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"  1  '11  tcU  you  pluiuly  what  it  is,  Captain,"  said  Mark 
'■  T  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  A  man  may  ask  a  question,  so  he  may,"  returned 
Kedg'ick :  strongly  implying'  tliat  another  man  mi<,'lit  not 
utLswer  a  question,  so  ho  mij^htn't. 

"  ^^^lat  have  they  been  making  so  muih  of  him  for,  now  ?" 
eaid  Mark,  slyly.      "  Come  !  " 

**  Om-  people  like  ex-citement,"  answered  Kedgick,  sucking 
hi.s  cigar. 

"  But  how  has  he  excited  'em'?"  asked  Mark. 

The  captain  lof)ked  at  him  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to 
unhurdim  liis  mind  of  a  capital  joke. 

"  You  air  a  going  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  Going  I  "  cried  Mark.      "  Ain't  every  moment  precious?" 

"  Our  people  like  ex-citement,"  said  the  Captain,  whisper- 
ing. "He  ain't  like  emigrants  in  gin'ral;  and  he  excited 
'em  along  of  tliis ;  "  he  winked  and  burst  into  a  smothered 
laugh  ;  "  along  of  this.  Scadder  is  a  smart  man,  and — and 
— nobody  as  goes  to  Eden  ever  comes  back  a-live !  " 

The  wharf  was  close  at  hand,  and  at  that  instant  M;irk 
could  hear  them  shouting  out  his  name — could  even  hear 
Martin  calling  to  him  to  make  haste,  or  they  would  be 
separated.  It  was  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  or  put  any 
face  upon  it  but  the  best.  He  gave  the  Captain  a  parting 
benediction,  and  ran  off  like  a  racehorse. 

"  Mark  !  Mark  !  "  cried  Martin. 

'  Here  am  I,  sir  I  "  shouted  Mark,  suddenly  repl^-ing  from 
the  edge  of  the  quay,  and  leai)iug  at  a  bound  on  board. 
"  Never  was  half  so  joUy,  sir.  All  right.  Haul  in  I  Go 
a-head !  " 

The  sparks  from  tlie  wood  fire  streamed  upward  from  the 
two  chimneys,  as  if  the  vessel  were  a  great  firework  juft 
iigtited ;  ajod  tliey  roared  away  upon  the  dark  w.=iter 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MARTtN   AND    HIS    PARTNER   TAKE    POSSESSIO>f    OF    THEIR    ESTATE.       THE 
JOYFUL    OCCAHION    INVOLVES    SOMS   FUUTHEE   ACCOUNT    OF    EDEN. 

There  happened  to  be  on  board  the  steamboat  several 
gentlemen  passengers,  of  the  same  stamp  as  Martin's  New 
York  friend  Mr.  Bevan ;  and  in  their  society  he  was  cheerfid 
and  happy.  They  released  him  as  well  as  they  could  from 
the  intellectual  entanglements  of  Mrs.  Hominy ;  and  exhibited, 
in  all  they  said  and  did,  so  much  good  sense  and  high  feehng, 
that  he  coidd  not  like  them  too  well.  "  If  this  were  a 
republic  of  Intellect  and  Worth,"  he  said,  "  instead  of 
vapouring  and  jobbing,  they  would  not  want  the  levers  to 
keep  it  in  motion." 

"  Having  good  tools,  and  using  bad  ones,"  returned  Mr. 
Tapley,  "  would  look  as  if  they  was  rather  a  poor  sort  of 
carpenters,  sir,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

Martin  nodded.  "  As  if  their  work  were  infinitely  above 
their  powers  and  purpose,  Mark ;  and  they  botched  it  in 
consequence." 

"The  best  on  it  is,"  said  Mark,  "that  when  they  do 
happen  to  make  a  decent  stroke ;  such  as  better  workmen, 
with  no  such  opportunities,  make  every  day  of  their  lives  and 
think  nothing  of;  they  begin  to  sing  out  so  surprising  loud. 
Take  notice  of  my  words,  sir.  If  ever  the  defoidting  part  of 
this  here  country  pays  its  debts — along  of  finding  that  not 
paying  'em  won't  do  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  you  see, 
and  is  inconvenient  in  its  consequences — they  'U  take  such  a 
shine  out  of  it,  and  make  such  bragging  speeches,  that  a  man 
might  suppose  no  borrowed  money  had  ever  been  paid  afore, 
since  the  world  was  first  begun.  That 's  the  way  they 
gammon  each  other,  sir.  Bless  you,  I  know  'em.  Take 
notice  of  my  words,  now  !  " 

"  You  seem  to  be  growing  profoundly  sagacious  ! "  crifnl 
Martin,  laughing. 
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"  Whether  that  is,"  thought  Mark,  "  because  I  'm  a  day's 
journey  nearer  Eden,  and  am  bri{^htoninp  up,  afore  I  die, 
I  can't  say.  P'rajis  by  the  time  I  get  there,  I  shall  have 
growed  into  a  prophet." 

He  gave  no  utterance  to  these  seutimonts ;  but  the  excessive 
oviality  they  inspired  witliin  him,  and  tin;  mprriineiit  they 
brouglit  ujuni  his  shining  face,  were  quite  eni>ngh  for  Martin. 
Althougli  he  might  sometimes  profess  to  make  light  of  his 
partner's  inexliaustible  cheerfulness  and  might  sometimes,  as 
in  the  ca.se  of  Zephaniah  Scadder,  find  him  too  jocose  a 
commentator,  he  was  always  sensible  of  the  effect  of  his 
example  in  rousing  him  to  hopefulness  and  courage,  ^^^lethe^ 
he  were  in  the  humour  to  profit  by  it,  mattered  not  a  jot. 
It  was  contagious,  and  he  could  not  choose  but  be  affected. 

At  first  they  parted  with  some  of  their  passengers  once  or 
fwice  a  day,  and  took  in  others  to  replace  them.  But  by 
degrees  the  towns  upon  their  route  became  more  thinly 
scattered;  and  for  many  hours  together  they  would  see  no 
other  habitations  than  the  huts  of  the  wood-cutters,  where 
the  vessel  stopped  for  fuel.  Sky,  wood,  and  water,  all  tlie 
livelong  day ;   and  heat  that  blistered  ever^-thing  it  touched. 

On  they  toiled  through  great  solitudes,  where  the  trees 
upon  the  banks  grew  thick  and  close ;  and  floated  in  the 
stream  ;  and  held  up  shrivelled  arms  from  out  the  river's 
depths ;  and  slid  down,  from  the  margin  of  the  land :  half 
growing,  half  decapng,  in  the  miry  water.  On  through  the 
weary  day  and  melancholy  night :  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
and  in  tlie  mist  and  vapour  of  the  evening :  on,  until  retm-n 
iippoared  impossible,  and  restoration  to  their  home  a  miserable 
dream. 

They  had  now  but  few  people  on  board,  and  tliese  few  were 
i."?  flat,  as  dull  and  stagnant,  as  the  vegetation  that  oppressed 
their  eyes.  No  sound  of  cheerfulness  or  hope  was  heard ;  no 
pleasant  talk  beguiled  the  tardy  time ;  no  little  group  made 
common  cause  against  the  dull  depression  of  the  scene.  But 
tliut,  at  certain  periods,  they  swallowed  food  togetlier  from  a 
common  trougli,  it  might  have  l)eon  old  Charon's  boat,  con- 
veying melancholy  shades  to  judgment. 

At  length  they  drew  near  New  Therm opyloe ;  where,  that 
came  evening,  Mrs.  Hominy  woidd  disembark.  A  gleam  of 
comfort  sunk  into  Martin's  bosom  when  she  told  him  this 
Mark  needed  none ;  but  he  was  not  displeased. 
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It  was  almost  night  when  they  came  alongside  the  landing- 
place — a  steep  bank  with  an  hotel,  like  a  barn,  on  the  top  of 
it ;   a  wooden  store  or  two  ;  and  a  few  scattered  sheds. 

"  You  sleep  here  to-night,  and  go  on  in  the  morning,  I 
suppose,  ma'am?"  said  Martin. 

"Where  should  I  go  on  to?"  cried  the  mother  of  the 
modem  Gracchi. 

"  To  New  Thermopylae." 

"My!  ain't  I  there?"   said  Mrs.  Hominy. 

jSIartin  looked  for  it  all  round  the  darkening  panorama; 
but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  was  obliged  to  say  so. 

"  \Miy  that's  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Hominy,  pointing  to  the 
sheds  just  mentioned. 

"  That  !  "   exclaimed  Martin - 

"  Ah  !  that ;  and  work  it  whicti  way  you  will,  it  whips  Eden," 
said  Mrs.  Hominy,  nodding  her  head  with  great  expression. 

The  married  Miss  Hominy,  who  had  come  on  board  with 
her  husband,  gave  to  this  statement  her  most  unqualified 
support,  as  did  that  gentleman  also.  Martin  gratefully 
declined  their  invitation  to  regale  himself  at  their  house 
diiring  the  half  hour  of  the  vessel's  stay ;  and  having  escorted 
Mrs.  Hominy  and  the  red  pocket-handkerchief  (which  was 
still  on  active  service)  safely  across  the  gangway,  returned  in 
a  thoughtfid  mood  to  watch  the  emigrants  as  they  removed 
their  goods  ashore. 

Mark,  as  he  stood  beside  him,  glanced  in  his  face  from 
time  to  time ;  anxious  to  discover  what  effect  this  dialogue 
had  had  upon  him,  and  not  unwilling  that  his  hopes  should  be 
dashed  before  they  reached  their  destination,  so  that  the  blow 
he  feared,  might  be  broken  in  its  fall.  But  saving  that  he 
sometimes  looked  up  quickly  at  the  poor  erections  on  the  hill, 
he  gave  him  no  clue  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  until 
they  were  again  upon  theii-  way. 

"  Mark,"  he  said  then,  "  are  there  really  none  but  ourselves 
on  board  this  boat  who  are  boimd  for  Eden  ?" 

"  None  at  all,  sir.  Most  of  'em,  as  you  know,  have  stopped 
short ;  and  the  few  that  are  left  are  going  further  on.  What 
matters  that !     More  room  there  for  us,  sir." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!"  said  Martin.  "But  I  was  thinking  " 
— and  there  he  paused. 

"Yes,  sir?"   observed  Mark. 

"  How  odd  it  was  that  the  people  should  have  arranged  to 
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try  tlicir  forhme  at  a  wretched  hole  like  that,  for  instance, 
when  there  is  such  a  imuh  better,  and  such  a  very  different 
kiud  of  place,  near  at  hand,  as  one  may  say." 

lie  si)oke  in  a  tone  so  very  ditferent  from  his  usual  con- 
fidence, and  with  such  an  obvious  dread  of  Mark's  reply,  that 
the  good-natiu-ed  fellow  was  full  of  pity. 

"  Win-,  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mark,  as  gently  as  he  could 
by  any  means  insinuate  the  observation,  "we  must  guar<l 
against  being  too  sanguine.  There 's  no  occasion  for  it, 
either,  because  we  're  determined  to  make  the  best  of  eveiy- 
tliing,  after  we  know  the  worst  of  it.      Ain't  we,  sir?" 

Martin  looked  at  liim,  but  answered  not  a  word. 

"  Even  Eden,  you  know,  ain't  all  built,"  said  Mark. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  man,"  cried  Martin  angrily, 
"  don't  talk  of  Eden  in  the  same  breath  Avith  that  place.  Are 
you  mad?  TJiere — God  forgive  me! — don't  think  harshly 
of  me  for  my  temper  I " 

After  that,  he  turned  away,  and  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the 
deck  full  two  hours.  Nor  did  he  speak  again,  except  to  say 
"Good  night,"  until  next  day;  nor  even  then  upon  this 
subject,  but  on  other  topics  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

As  they  proceeded  fiu-ther  on  their  track,  and  came  more 
and  more  towards  their  journey's  end,  the  monotonous  desola- 
tion of  the  scene  increased  to  tliat  degree,  that  for  any  redeem- 
ing feature  it  presented  to  their  eyes,  tliey  miglit  have  entered, 
in  the  body,  on  the  grim  domains  of  Giant  Despair.  A  Hat 
morass,  bestrewii  with  fallen  timlier;  a  marsh  on  wliich  the 
good  gro^^'th  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been  ■wTecked  and 
cast  away,  that  from  its  decomposing  ashes  vile  and  ugly 
things  might  rise ;  where  the  ver}'  trees  took  the  aspect  of 
huge  weeds,  begotten  of  the  slime  from  which  they  sprung,  l)y 
the  hot  sun  that  burnt  them  up ;  where  fatal  maladies,  seek- 
ing whom  they  might  infect,  came  forth  at  night,  in  misty 
shapes,  and  creepmg  out  upon  the  water,  himted  them  like 
sjiectres  until  day ;  whore  even  the  blessed  sun,  shining  down 
on  festering  elements  of  corruption  and  disease,  became  a 
horror;  this  was  the  realm  of  Hope  through  which  they  moved. 

At  hist  they  st()])ped.  At  Eden  too.  The  waters  of  tlie 
Deluge  might  have  left  it  but  a  week  b(>fore  :  so  choked  with 
slime  and  matted  growth  was  the  hideous  swamp  which  bore 
that  name. 

There  being  uc  depth   of  water  close  in  shore,  ihey  landed 
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from,  the  vessel's  boat,  with  all'  their  goods  beside  them. 
There  were  a  few  log-houses  visible  among  the  dark  trees ; 
the  best,  a  cow-shed  or  a  rude  stable ;  but  for  the  wharves, 
the  market-place,  the  public  buildings — 

"  Here  comes  an  Edener,"  said  Mark.  "  He  '11  get  us  help 
to  carry  these  things  up.    Keep  a  good  heart,  sir.   Hallo  there  ! " 

The  man  advanced  towards  them  through  the  tliickening 
gloom,  very  slowly:  leaning  on  a  stick.  As  he  drew  nearei, 
they  observed  that  he  was  pale  and  worn,  and  that  his 
anxious  eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head.  His  di-ess  of 
homespun  blue  himg  about  him  in  rags ;  his  feet  and  head 
were  bare.  He  sat  down  on  a  stump  half-way,  and  beckoned 
them  to  come  to  him.  'When  they  complied,  he  put  his 
hand  upon  his  side  as  if  in  pain,  and  while  he  fetched  his 
breath  stared  at  them,  wondering. 

"  Strangers !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"  The  very  same,"  said  Mark.      "  How  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  've  had  the  fever  very  bad,"  he  answered  faintly.  "  I 
haven't  stood  upright  these  many  weeks.  Those  are  your 
notions  I  see,"  pointing  to  their  property. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mark,  they  are.  You  couldn't  recommend 
us  some  one  as  would  lend  a  hand  to  help  carry  'em  up  to  the 
— to  the  town,  could  you,  sir?" 

"  My  eldest  son  would  do  it  if  he  could,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  but  to-day  he  has  his  chill  upon  him,  and  is  lying  wrapped 
up  in  the  blankets.     I\Iy  youngest  died  last  week." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  it,  governor,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Mark,  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  "  Don't  mind  us.  Come 
along  with  me,  and  I  '11  give  you  an  arm  back.  The  goods  is 
safe  enough,  su-," — to  Martin, — "  there  ain't  many  people 
about,  to  make  away  with  'em.     What  a  comfort  that  is !  " 

"No,"  cried  the  man.  "You  must  look  for  such  folk 
here,"  knocking  his  stick  apon  the  ground,  "  or  yonder  in  the 
lush,  towards  the  north.  We  've  buried  most  of  'em.  The 
rest  have  gone  away.  Them  that  we  have  here,  don't  come 
out  at  night." 

"  The  night  air  ain't  quite  wholesome,  I  suppose?"  said 
Mark. 

"It's  deadly  pois(m,"  was  the  settler's  answer. 

Mark  showed  no  more  uneasiness  than  if  it  had  been  com- 
mended to  him  as  ambrosia ;  but  he  gave  the  man  his  arm, 
and  as  they  went  along  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  their 
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pixrchaso,  and  iiKjuiretl  wliore  it  lay.  Close  to  his  own  log 
house,  he  said  ;  so  close  that  he  had  used  their  dwelling  as  a 
store-house  for  some  com  :  they  must  excuse  it  that  uight, 
l>ut  he  would  endeavour  to  get  it  taken  out  upon  the  morrow. 
lic!  then  gave  them  to  understand,  as  an  additional  scrap  of 
lociil  chit-chat,  that  he  had  buried  the  last  proprietor  with  his 
own  ]  lands  ;  a  piece  of  information  which  Mark  also  received 
without  the  least  aLatement  of  his  equanimity. 

In  a  word,  he  conducted  them  to  a  miserable  cabin,  rudely 
constructed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  the  door  of  ■\A"hich  had 
either  fallen  down  or  been  carried  away  long  ago ;  and  wliich 
was  consequently  open  to  the  wild  landscape  and  the  dark 
night.  Saving  for  the  little  store  he  had  mentioned,  it  was 
perfectly  bare  of  all  furniture  ;  but  they  had  left  a  chest  upon 
the  landing-place,  and  he  gave  them  a  rude  torch  in  lieu  of 
candle.  This  latter  acqui.-^ition  Mai'k  planted  in  the  hearth, 
and  then  declaring  that  the  mansitm  "looked  quite  comfort- 
able," hurried  Martin  off  again  to  help  bring  up  the  chest. 
And  all  the  way  to  the  landing-place  and  back,  Mark  talked 
incessantly :  as  if  he  woidd  infuse  into  his  partner's  breast 
some  faint  belief  that  they  had  arrived  under  the  most  aus- 
picious and  cheerful  of  all  imaginable  circumstances. 

But  many  a  man  who  would  have  stood  within  a  home 
dismantled,  sti'ong  in  his  passion  and  design  of  vengeance, 
has  had  the  firmness  of  his  nature  conquered  by  the  razing  of 
an  air-built  castle.  When  the  log-hut  received  them  for  the 
second  time,  Martin  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  wept  aloud. 

"  Lord  love  you,  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Tapley,  in  great  terror ; 
"  don't  do  that !  Don't  do  that,  sir !  Anj^liing  but  that  I 
It  never  helped  man,  woman,  or  child  over  the  lowest  fence 
yet,  sir,  and  it  never  will.  Besides  its  being  of  no  iise  to 
you,  it 's  worse  than  of  no  use  to  me,  for  the  least  soiuid  of  it 
will  knock  me  flat  do^\'n.  I  can't  stand  up  agin  it,  sir. 
Anything  but  that." 

There  is  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth,  for  the  extraordinary 
alarm  with  which  he  looked  at  Martin  as  he  paused  upon  his 
knees  before  the  chest,  in  the  act  of  unlocking  it,  to  say  these 
words,  sufficiently  confirmed  him. 

"  I  ask  your  forgiveness  a  thousand  times,  my  d«\ir  fellow,*' 
said  Martin.  "  I  coiddn't  have  helped  it,  if  death  had  been 
the  penalty." 

"  Ask  niv  forgiveness  I  "   said  Mark,  with  his  accustomed 
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eheerfoLness ;  as  he  proceeded  to  unpack  the  chest.  "  The 
head  partner  a  asking  forgiveness  of  Co.,  eh?  There  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  firm  when  that  happens.  I  must 
have  the  books  inspected,  and  the  accoimts  gone  over  imme- 
diate. Here  we  are.  Everything  in  its  proper  place.  Here  's 
the  salt  pork.  Here's  the  biscuit.  Here's  the  whiskey — 
uncommon  good  it  smells  too.  Here  's  the  tin  pot.  This  tin 
pot 's  a  small  fortim'  in  itself !  Here  's  the  blankets.  Here  's 
the  axe.  Wlio  says  we  ain't  got  a  first-rate  fit  out  ?  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  a  cadet  gone  out  to  Indy,  and  my  noble  father  was 
chaii-man  of  the  Board  of  Dii-ectors.  Now,  when  I  've  got 
some  water  from  the  stream  afore  the  door  and  mixed  the 
grog,"  cried  Mark,  running  out  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
"there's  a  supper  ready,  comprising  every  delicacy  of  the 
season.  Here  we  are,  sir,  all  complete.  For  what  we  are 
going  to  receive,  et  cetrer.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  it 's  very  Kke 
a  gipsy  party  !  " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  take  heart,  in  the  company  of  such 
a  man  as  this.  Martin  sat  upon  the  ground  beside  the  box  ; 
took  out  his  knife  ;  and  ate  and  drank  sturdily. 

"  Now  you  see,"  said  Mark,  when  they  had  made  a  hearty 
meal;  "with  your  knife  and  mine,  I  sticks  this  blanket  right 
afore  the  door,  or  where,  in  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  the 
door  would  be.  And  very  neat  it  looks.  Then  I  stops  the 
aperture  below,  by  putting  the  chest  agin  it.  And  very  neat 
that  looks.  Then  there  's  your  blanket,  sir.  Then  here 's 
mine.     And  what 's  to  hinder  our  passing  a  good  night  ?  " 

For  all  his  light-hearted  speaking,  it  was  long  before  he 
slept  himself.  He  wrapped  his  blanket  round  him,  put  the 
axe  ready  to  his  hand,  and  lay  across  the  threshold  of  the 
door :  too  anxious  and  too  watchful  to  close  his  eyes.  The 
novelty  of  their  dreary  situation,  the  dread  of  some  rapacious 
animal  or  human  enemy,  the  terrible  imcertainty  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  the  apprehension  of  death,  the  immense 
distance  and  the  hosts  of  obstacles  between  themselves  and 
England,  were  fruitful  sources  of  disquiet  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  night.  Though  Martin  would  have  had  him  think 
otherwise,  Mark  felt  that  he  was  waking  also,  and  a  prey  to 
the  same  reflections.  This  was  almost  worse  than  all,  for  if 
he  began  to  brood  over  their  miseries  instead  of  trjdng  to 
make  head  against  them,  tlicre  could  be  little  doubt  that  such 
a  state  of  mind  would  powerfully  assist  the  influence  of  the 
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pestilent  cliiaato.  Never  luid  tlie  li^•llt  of  day  been  half  so 
welcome  to  liis  eyes,  as  when  awaking  from  a  litful  dcze, 
Mark  saw  it  shining  tlirough  the  blanket  in  the  doorway. 

He  stole  out  gently,  for  liis  companion  was  sleeping  now ; 
and  having  refreshed  liiniself  by  washing  in  the  river,  wliere 
it  flowed  before  the  door,  took  a  roiigli  survey  of  the  settle- 
ment. There  were  not  above  a  score  of  cabins  in  the  whole ; 
half  of  these  appeared  untenanted  ;  all  were  rotten  and 
decayed.  The  most  tottering,  abject,  and  forlorn  among  them, 
was  called,  with  gi-eat  propriety,  the  Bank,  and  National 
Credit  Office.  It  had  some  feeble  props  about  it,  but  was 
settling  deep  down  in  the  mud,  past  all  recovery. 

Here  and  there,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  clear  tlie 
land,  and  something  like  a  field  had  been  marked  out, 
where,  among  the  stumps  and  ashes  of  burnt  trees,  a  scanty 
crop  of  Indian  corn  was  growing.  In  some  quarters,  a  snake 
or  zigzag  fence  had  been  begun,  but  in  no  instance  had 
it  been  completed ;  and  the  fallen  logs,  half  bidden  in  the 
soil,  lay  mouldering  away.  Three  or  four  meagre  dogs, 
wasted  and  vexed  with  hung(>r  ;  some  long-legged  pigs,  wan- 
dering away  into  the  woods  in  search  of  food ;  some  cbildren, 
nearly  naked,  gazing  at  h.im  from  the  huts ;  were  all  tho 
li^ang  things  he  saw.  A  fetid  vapour,  hot  and  sickening  as 
the  breath  of  an  oven,  rose  up  from  the  earth,  and  hung  on 
everything  around ;  and  as  las  foot-i)rints  sunk  into  tli*^ 
marshy  ground,  a  black  ooze  started  fortli  to  blot  them  out. 

Their  own  land  was  mere  forest.  The  trees  had  grovm  so 
thick  and  close  that  they  shouldered  one  anotlier  out  of  their 
places,  and  the  weakest,  forced  into  shapes  of  strange  dis- 
tortion, languished  like  cripples.  The  best  wore  stunted, 
from  the  pressure  and  the  want  of  room ;  and  high  about  the 
stems  of  all,  grew  long  ranlc  grass,  dank  weeds,  and  fi'owsy 
underwood :  not  de\'isable  into  their  separate  kinds,  but 
tangled  all  together  in  a  heap;  a  jungle  deep  and  diU'k,  with 
neitlier  eartli  nor  water  at  its  roots,  but  putrid  matter,  formed 
of  the  pulpy  offal  of  the  two,  and  of  their  own  corruption. 

He  went  down  to  the  landing-place,  where  they  had  left 
their  goods  last  niglit ;  and  there  he  found  some  half-dozen 
men — wan  and  forlorn  to  look  at,  but  ready  enough  to  a.^si^t 
— wlio  helped  him  to  carry  them  to  the  log-liouse.  They 
Bhook  tlieir  lieads  in  sjteaking  of  tlie  settlement,  and  had  ne 
comfort  to  give  him.      Tho.se  who  had  tlie  means  of  g"iJig 
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hwaj,  had  all  deserted  it.  They  who  were  left  had  lost  their 
•wives,  their  children,  friends,  or  brothers  there  and  suffered 
much  themselves.  Most  of  them  were  ill  then  ;  none  were 
the  men  they  had  been  once.  They  frankly  offered  their 
assistance  and  ad\'ice,  and  leaving  him  for  that  time,  went 
sadly  off  upon  their  several  tasks. 

Martin  was  by  this  time  stirring;  but  he  had  greatly 
changed,  even  in  one  night.  He  was  very  pale  and  languid ; 
he  spoke  of  pains  and  weakness  in  his  limbs,  and  complained 
that  his  sight  was  dim,  and  his  voice  feeble.  Increasing  in 
his  own  briskness  as  the  prospect  grew  more  and  more  dismal, 
Mark  brought  away  a  door  from  one  of  the  deserted  houses, 
and  fitted  it  to  their  own  habitation ;  then  went  back  again 
for  a  rude  bench  he  had  observed,  with  which  he  presently 
returned  in  triumph ;  and  having  put  this  piece  of  furniture 
outside  the  house,  ai-ranged  the  notable  tin-pot  and  otlier  such 
moveables  upon  it,  that  it  might  represent  a  dresser  or  a  side- 
board. Greatly  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he  next 
rolled  their  cask  of  flour  into  the  house,  and  set  it  up  on  end 
in  one  comer,  where  it  served  for  a  sidetable.  No  better 
dining-table  could  be  required  than  the  chest,  which  he 
solemnly  devoted  to  that  useful  service  thenceforth.  Their 
blankets,  clothes,  and  the  like,  he  hung  on  pegs  and  nails. 
And  lastly,  he  brought  forth  a  great  placard  (which  ]Martin  in 
the  exultation  of  his  heart  had  prepared  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  National  Hotel),  bearing  the  inscription,  Chuzzlewit 
&  Co.,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  which  he  displayed 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  the  thriving  city  of  Eden  had  had  a  real  existence, 
and  they  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  business. 

"  These  here  tools,"  said  Mark,  bringing  forward  Martin's 
case  of  instruments  and  sticking  the  compasses  upright  in  a 
stump  before  the  door,  "  shall  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  to 
show  that  we  come  provided.  And  now,  if  any  gentleman 
wants  a  house  built,  he  'd  better  give  his  orders,  afore  we  'ro 
other  ways  bespoke." 

Considering  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  this  was  not  a 
bad  morning's  work ;  but  without  pausing  for  a  moment, 
though  he  was  streaming  at  every  pore,  Mark  vanished  into 
the  house  again,  and  presently  reappeared  with  a  hatchet  r 
intent  on  performing  some  impossibilities  with  that  implement. 

"Here's  a  ugly  old  tree  in  the  way,  sir,"  ho  observed, 
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"  which '11  be  all  the  better  dowTi.  We  can  build  the  oven  in 
the  afternoon.  There  never  was  such  a  handy  spot  for  clay  as 
Kden  is.     Tliat 's  convenient,  anyhow." 

But  Martin  g'ave  him  no  answer.  lie  liad  sat  the  wliole 
time  with  his  head  upon  his  hand.'*,  gazing  at  the  current  as  it 
rolled  swiftly  by ;  thinking,  perhaps,  how  fast  it  moved 
towards  the  open  sea,  the  high  road  to  the  home  he  never 
would  behold  again. 

Not  even  the  vigorous  strokes  which  Mark  dealt  at  the  tree, 
awoke  him  ft-om  his  moumfid  meditation.  Finding  all  his 
endeavours  to  rouse  him  of  no  use,  Mark  stopped  in  his  work 
and  came  towards  Kun. 

'  Don't  give  in,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tapley. 

"  Oh,  Mark,"  returned  his  fi'iend,  "  what  have  I  done  in  all 
my  life  that  has  deserved  this  heavy  fate?" 

"  ^^^ly,  sir,"  returned  Mark,  "  for  the  matter  of  that, 
pv'iybody  as  is  here  might  say  the  same  thing ;  many  of  'em 
with  better  reason  p'raps  than  you  or  me.  Hold  up,  sir.  Do 
something.  Couldn't  you  ease  your  mind,  now,  don't  you 
think,  by  making  some  personal  obserwations  in  a  letter  to 
Scadder  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Martin,  shaking  his  head  sorrowftilly :  "  I  am 
past  that." 

"  But  if  you  're  past  that  already,"  returned  Mark,  "  you 
must  be  ill  and  ought  to  be  attended  to." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  Martin.  "  Do  the  best  you  can  for 
yourself.  You  'U  soon  have  only  yourself  to  consider.  And 
then  God  speed  you  home,  and  forgive  me  for  Ijriiigiug  you 
here  I  I  am  destined  to  die  in  this  place.  I  felt  it  the  instant 
I  set  foot  upon  the  shore.  Sleeping  or  waking,  Mark,  I 
dreamed  it  all  last  night." 

"  I  said  you  must  be  ill,"  returned  Mark,  tenderly,  "  and 
now  I  'm  sure  of  it.  A  touch  of  fever  and  ague  caught  on 
these  rivers,  I  daresay;  but  bless  you,  that's  nothing.  It's 
only  a  seasoning ;  and  we  must  all  be  seasoned,  one  way  or 
another.     That's  rcligiim,  that  is,  you  know,"  said  Mark. 

He  only  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Wait  half  a  minute,"  said  Mark  cheerily,  till  I  run  up  to 
one  of  our  neighbours  and  a.sk  what 's  best  to  be  took,  and 
borrow  a  little  of  it  to  give  j'ou ;  and  to-morrow  you'll  find 
yourself  as  strong  as  ever  again.  I  won't  be  gone  a  minute. 
Don't  give  in,  wliih'  I  'ni  away,  what<^vor  you  do'" 
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Throwing  down  his  hatchet,  he  sped  away  immediately,  bill 
stopped  when  he  had  got  a  little  distance,  and  looked  back  : 
then  hurried  on  again. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Tapley,"  said  Mark,  giving  himself  a  tremen- 
dous blow  in  the  chest  by  way  of  reviver,  "just  you  attend  to 
wliat  I  've  got  to  say.  Things  is  looking  about  as  bad  as 
they  can  look,  young  man.  You  '11  not  have  such  another 
opportunity  lor  showing  your  jolly  disposition,  my  fine  fellow, 
as  long  as  you  live.  And  therefore,  Tapley,  Now  's  your  tirat 
to  come  out  strong ;  or  Never  I ' ' 


VOL.  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KFPORT^    PHOGnF.SP    IN    CKKTAIN    HOMELY    MATTKliS    OF    V-VE,    HATRF.K, 
JEALOUSY,    AND    REVENOE. 

"Hallo,  Pecksniff!"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  from  the  parlotir. 
•''  Isn't  somebody  agoiug  to  open  that  precious  old  door  ol" 
yours?" 

"  Immediately,  Mr.  Jonas.      Immediately." 

"  Ecod,"  muttered  the  orphan,  "not  before  it's  time  neither. 
^^'hoever  it  is,  has  knocked  three  times,  and  each  one  loud 
enough  to  wake  the — "  he  had  such  a  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  waking  the  Dead,  that  he  stopped  even  then  with  the  words 
upon  his  tongue,  and  said,  instead,  "  the  Seven  Sleepers." 

"  Immediately,  Mr.  Jonas  ;  immediately,"  repeated  Peck- 
sniff. "  Thomas  Pinch  " — he  coiddn't  make  up  his  mind,  in 
liis  great  agitation,  wlietlior  to  call  Tom  his  dear  friend  or  a 
villain,  so  he  shook  his  fist  at  him  pro  tew. — "  go  up  to  my 
daughters'  room,  and  tell  them  who  is  here.  Say,  Silence. 
Silence  !     Don  you  hear  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Directly,  sir!"  cried  Tom,  departing,  in  a  state  of  much 
ainazement,  on  his  errand. 

"You'll — ha  ha  ha  I — you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Jonas,  if  I 
close  this  door  a  moment,  wiU  you  ?"  said  Pecksniff.  "This 
may  be  a  professional  call.  Indeed  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is. 
Tliardc  j'ou."  Then  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gently  warbling  a  rustic 
stave,  put  on  his  gai'den  hat,  seized  a  spade,  and  opened  tlie 
street  door :  calmly  appearing  on  the  threshold,  as  if  he 
Biought  he  had,  from  liis  vineyard,  heard  a  modest  rap.  but 
Wft.o  not  qiiite  certain. 

Seeing  a  gentleman  and  lady  bcfire  him,  he  started  bark 
in  as  much  confusion  as  a  good  man  with  a  crystfJ  conscience 
/night  betray  in  mere  surprise.  Recognition  came  upon  him 
the  next  moment,  and  he  cried  : 

"  Mr.  Cluizzlewit !  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  !  My  dear  sir ; 
lay  good  sir '     A  joyfid  hour  ;  a  hapi)y  hour  indeed.     I^ray 
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my  dear  sir,  -vralk  in.  You  find  me  in  my  gardeu-di-ess.  You 
vvill  excuse  it,  I  know.  It  is  an  ancient  pursuit,  gardening 
Primitive,  my  dear  sir ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Adam  was 
the  first  of  our  calling.  My  Eve,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  no  more, 
sir;  but" — here  he  pointed  to  his  spade,  and  shook  his  head, 
as  if  he  were  not  cheerful  without  an  effort — "but  I  do  a 
little  bit  of  Adam  still." 

He  had  by  tliis  time  got  them  into  the  best  parloiir,  -where 
the  portrait  by  SpiUer,  and  the  bust  by  Spoker,  were. 

"  ^ly  daughters,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "will  be  overjoyed. 
If  I  could  feel  weary  upon  such  a  theme,  I  should  have  been 
worn  out  long  ago,  my  dear  sir,  by  their  constant  anticipation 
of  this  happiness,  and  their  repeated  allusions  to  our  meeting 
at  Mrs.  Todgers's.  Their  fair  young  fi'iend,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  "  whom  they  so  desire  to  know  and  love — indeed  to 
know  her,  is  to  love — I  hope  I  see  her  well.  I  hope  in  say- 
ing, '  Welcome  to  my  humble  roof ! '  I  find  some  echo  in  her 
own  sentiments.  If  featui-es  are  an  index  to  the  heart,  I  have 
no  fears  of  that.  An  extremely  engaging  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  my  dear  sir — veiy  much  so  !  " 

"Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  "Mr.  Pecksniff  flatters  you. 
But  flattery  from  him  is  worth  the  having.  He  is  not  a  dealer 
in  it,  and  it  comes  from  his  heart.     We  thought  Mr. '" 

"Pinch,"  said  Mary. 

"Mr.  Pinch  would  have  arrived  before  us,  Pecksniff." 

"  He  did  arrive  before  you,  my  dear  sir,"  retorted  Peck- 
sniff, raising  his  voice  for  the  edification  of  Tom  upon  the 
stairs,  "  and  was  about,  I  dare  say,  to  tell  me  of  your  coming, 
when  I  begged  him  fii-st  to  knock  at  my  daughters'  chamber, 
and  inquire  after  Charity,  my  dear  child,  who  is  not  so  well 
as  I  coidd  wish.  No,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff',  answering  their 
looks,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  is  not.  It  is  merely  an 
hysterical  affection ;  nothing  more.  I  am  not  uneasy.  Mr. 
Pinch!  Thomas  !"  exclaimed  Pecksniff,  in  his  kindest  accents. 
"  Pray  come  in.  I  shall  make  no  stranger  of  you.  Thomas 
is  a  friend  of  mine  of  rather  long  standing,  Mr  Chuzzlewit, 
you  must  know." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tom.  "You  introduce  me  very 
kindly,  and  speak  of  me  in  terms  of  which  I  am  very  proud." 

"Old  Thomas  I  "  cried  his  master,  pleasantly,  "God  bless 

you : " 

Tom  reported  tliat  the  young  ladies  would  appear  directly, 

■D  I'  2 
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and  tlint  the  best  refreshments  -which  tlio  house  afforded  were 
even  tlion  in  pre])artition,  under  tlioir  joint  superintendence. 
^^1Lile  he  was  speaking',  the  old  man  looked  at  him  intently, 
though  with  less  harslmess  than  -was  common  to  him;  nor  did 
the  mutual  embajTassment  of  Tom  and  the  young  lady,  to 
whatever  cause  he  attributed  it,  seem  to  escape  his  obsen'a- 
tion. 

"Pecksniff,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  rising  and  taking  him 
aside  towards  the  window,  "  I  was  much  shocked  ou  hearing 
of  my  brother's  death.  We  had  been  strangers  for  many 
years.  My  only  comfort  is,  that  he  must  have  lived  the 
happier  and  better  man  for  having  associated  no  hopes  or 
SI  hemes  with  me.  Peace  to  liis  memory !  We  were  play- 
fellows once ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both  if  we 
had  died  then." 

Finding  him  in  this  gentle  mood,  Mr.  Pecksniff  began  to 
see  another  way  out  of  his  difhcidties,  besides  the  casting 
overboard  of  Jonas. 

"  That  any  man,  my  dear  sir,  could  possibly  be  the  happier 
for  not  knowing  you,"  he  returned,  "  you  will  excuse  my 
doubting.  But  that  Mr.  Anthony,  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
was  happy  in  the  affection  of  his  excellent  son — a  pattern,  my 
dear  sir,  a  pattern  to  all  sons — and  in  the  care  of  a  distant 
relation,  who,  however  lowl}'  in  his  means  of  serving  him, 
had  no  bounds  to  his  inclination ;  I  can  infonn  you." 

"  How  's  this  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  You  are  not  a 
legatee  ?  " 

"  You  don't,"  said  ^Ir.  Pecksniff,  with  a  melancholy 
pressure  of  his  hand,  "  quite  understand  my  nature  yet,  I 
lind.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  a  legatee.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am 
not  a  legatee.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  neither  of  my  chilcb'en 
is  a  legatee.  And  yet,  sir,  I  was  with  him  at  his  OAvn  request. 
He  understood  me  somewhat  better,  sir.  He  wrote  and  said, 
'  I  am  sick.  I  am  sinking.  Come  to  me  I '  I  went  to  him. 
T  sM  beside  his  bed,  sir,  and  I  stood  beside  his  grave.  Yes, 
at  the  risk  of  offending  even  ycu,  I  did  it,  sir.  Though  the 
avowal  should  lead  to  our  instant  separation,  and  to  the  sever- 
ing of  those  tender  ties  between  us  wliich  have  ro<ently  Iteen 
formed,  I  make  it.  But  I  am  not  a  legatee,"  said  Mr  Peck- 
sniff, smiling  dispassionately  ;  "  and  I  never  exjiected  to  be  a 
Icpatee.      I  knew  better  !  " 

"Hi£  son  a  pattern  I  "  cried  oil  Martin.      "  How  ran  you 
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tell  me  that  ?  My  brother  had  in  his  wealth  the  usual  doom 
of  wealth,  and  root  of  miseiy.  He  carried  his  corrupting 
influence  with  him,  go  where  he  would ;  and  shed  it  round 
him,  even  on  his  hearth.  It  made  of  his  own  child  a  greedy 
expectant,  who  measured  every  day  and  hour  the  lessening 
distance  between  his  father  and  the  grave,  and  cursed  his 
tardy  progress  on  that  dismal  road." 

''  No  !  "  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  boldly.      "  Not  at  all,  sir  !  " 

"  But  I  saw  that  shadow  in  his  house,"  said  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  "  the  last  time  we  met,  and  warned  him  of  its 
presence.  I  know  it  when  I  see  it,  do  I  not  ?  I,  who  have 
lived  within  it  aU  these  years  I  " 

"I  deny  it,"  Mr.  Pecksniff  ansAvered,  warmly.  "I  deny 
it  altogether.  That  bereaved  young  man  is  now  in  this  house, 
sir,  seeking  in  change  of  scene  the  peace  of  mind  he  has  lost 
Shall  I  be  backward  in  doing  justice  to  that  young  man,  when 
even  imdertakers  and  coffin-makers  have  been  moved  by  the 
conduct  he  has  exhibited ;  when  even  mutes  have  spoken  in 
his  praise,  and  the  medical  man  hasn't  known  what  to  do 
with  himself  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  !  There  is  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Gamp,  sir — Mrs.  Gamp — ask  hei. 
She  saw  Mr.  Jonas  in  a  ti-jdng  time.  Ask  her,  sir.  She  is 
respectable,  but  not  sentimental,  and  will  state  the  fact.  A 
line  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gamp,  at  the  Bird  Shop,  Kingsgate 
Street,  High  Holborn,  London,  will  meet  with  every  attention, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Let  her  be  examined,  my  good  sir.  Strike, 
but  hear  !  leap,  IMr.  Chuzzle'n'it,  but  look  !  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  taking  both  his  hands,  "  if  I  am 
warm;  but  I  am  honest,  and  must  state  the  truth." 

In  proof  of  the  character  he  gave  himself,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
suffered  tears  of  honesty  to  ©oze  out  of  his  eyes. 

The  old  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  vrith  a  look  of 
wonder,  repeating  to  himself,  "Here  now  !  In  tliis  house  !  '" 
But  he  mastered  his  surprise,  and  said,  after  a  pause  : 

•'  Let  me  see  him." 

"In  a  fit'iendly  spirit,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
"  Forgive  me,  sir,  but  he  is  iu  the  receipt  of  my  humble 
hospitality." 

"  I  said,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  let  me  see  him.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  regard  him  in  any  other  than  a  friendly  spirit,  I 
should  have  said,  keep  us  apart." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir.    So  you  woidd.    You  are  frankiies? 
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itself,  I  know.  I  will  liroak  this  happiness  to  him,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksnitr  a.s  lie  left  tlio  room,  "  if  you  wiU  excuse  me  for  a 
minute — pontly." 

lie  paved  tlie  way  to  the  disclosure  so  very  p^ently,  that  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  elapsed  l)of()re  lie  returned  with  Mr.  Jonas 
In  the  meantime  the  young'  ladies  had  made  their  appearame, 
and  tlie  table  had  been  set  out  for  tlie  refreshment  of  the 
travellers. 

Now,  however  well  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  his  morality,  liad 
tauf>;ht  Jonas  the  lesson  of  dutiful  behaviour  to  his  uncle, 
and  however  perfectly  Jonas,  in  the  cunninp^  of  his  nature, 
liad  learnt  it,  that  young  man's  bearing,  when  presented  to 
his  father's  brother,  was  anything  but  nuudy  or  engaging. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  so  singular  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  obse- 
quiousness, of  fear  and  hardihood,  of  dogged  sullenness  and 
an  attempt  at  cringeing  and  propitiation,  never  was  expressed 
in  any  one  human  figure  as  in  that  of  Jonas,  when,  ha\'ing 
raised  his  dowaicast  eyes  to  Martin's  face,  he  let  them  fall 
again,  and  uneasily  closing  and  unclosing  his  hands  without 
a  moment's  intermission,  stood  swinging  himself  from  side  to 
side,  waiting  to  be  adch-essed. 

"  Nephew,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You  have  been  a  dutiful 
son,  I  hear." 

"  As  dutiful  as  sons  in  general,  I  suppo.se,"  returned  Jonas, 
looking  up  and  down  once  more.  "  I  don't  brag  to  have  been 
any  better  than  other  sons  ;  but  I  haven't  been  any  worse  I 
dare  say." 

"  A  pattern  to  all  sons,  I  am  told,"  said  the  old  man, 
glancing  towards  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Ecod  I  "  said  Jonas,  looking  up  again  for  a  moment,  and 
shaking  his  head,  "  I  've  been  as  good  a  s(m  as  ever  you  were 
a  Itrothcr.      It 's  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  if  you  come  to  that." 

"You  speak  bitterly,  in  the  violence  of  your  regret,"  said 
Martin,  after  a  pause.      "  Give  me  your  hand." 

Jonas  did  so,  and  was  tdmost  at  his  ease.  "  Pecksniff,"  he 
whispered,  as  they  drew  their  chairs  about  the  table;  "I  gave 
hina  as  good  as  he  brought,  eh?  He  had  better  look  at  home, 
before  he  looks  out  of  window,  I  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Pecksniff  only  answered  by  a  nudge  of  the  elbow,  whiih 
might  either  be  construed  into  an  indignant  remonstraine  or  a 
conlial  assent;  but  which,  in  any  case,  was  !in  emphatic 
Rdmonition  to  his  cho.srn   ."^on-in-law  to  be  silent,      lie  tlieu 
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proceeded  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  with  his  accustomed 
ease  and  amiabihty. 

But  not  even  Mr.  Pecksniff's  guileless  merriment  could  set 
such  a  party  at  their  ease,  or  reconcile  materials  so  utterly 
discordant  and  conflicting  as  those  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
The  unspeakable  jealousy  and  hatred  which  that  night's  ex- 
planation had  sown  in  Charity's  breast,  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  kept  down ;  and  more  than  once  it  showed  itself  in 
such  intensity,  as  seemed  to  render  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  then  and  there,  impossible  to  be  avoided.  Tlie 
beauteous  ]\Ierrv,  too,  with  aU  the  glory  of  her  conquest  fresh 
upon  her,  so  probed  and  lanced  the  rankling  disappointment 
of  her  sister  by  her  capricious  airs  and  thousand  little  trials  of 
Mr.  Jonas' s  obedience,  that  she  almost  goaded  her  into  a  fit 
of  madness,  and  obliged  her  to  retire  from  table  in  a  burst  of 
passion,  hardly  less  vehement  than  that  to  which  she  had 
abandoned  herself  in  the  first  tumult  of  her  wrath.  The 
constraint  imposed  upon  the  family  by  the  presence  among 
them  for  the  first  time  of  Mary  Graham  (for  by  that  name  old 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  had  introduced  her)  did  not  at  all  improve 
this  state  of  things  :  gentle  and  quiet  though  her  manner  was. 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  situation  was  peculiarly  trying:  for,  what  with 
having  constantly  to  keep  the  peace  between  his  daughters ; 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  show  of  affection  and  unity  in  his 
household ;  to  cui'b  the  growing  ease  and  gaiet}^  of  Jonas, 
which  vented  itself  in  sundry  insolences  towards  Mr.  Pincli, 
and  an  indefinable  coarseness  of  manner  in  reference  to  Mary 
(they  being  the  two  dependants)  ;  to  make  no  mention  at  aU 
of  his  having  perpetually  to  conciliate  his  rich  old  relative, 
and  to  smooth  down,  or  explain  away,  some  of  the  ten  thoxx- 
sand  bad  appearances  and  combinations  of  bad  appearances, 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  on  that  unlucky  evening — 
what  with  having  to  do  this,  and  it  would  be  difficidt  to  sura 
up  how  much  more,  without  the  least  relief  or  assistance  from 
anybody,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  in 
his  enjojTnent  something  more  than  that  usual  portion  of 
alloy  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  best  of  men's  delights. 
Perhaps  he  had  never  in  his  life  felt  such  relief  as  when  old 
Martin,  looking  at  his  watch,  announced  that  it  was  time 
to  go. 

"We  have  rooms,"  he  said,  "at  the  Dragon,   for  the  pre- 
sent.     I  have  a  fancy  for  the  evening  walk      The  nights  are 
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dark  just  now  :  perhajis  Mr.  Piiah  would  not  olject  to  light 
us  liome?  " 

"My  dear  sir!"  cried  Pecksniff,  "7  shall  be  delighted. 
Merry,  my  child,  tlic  hiutcru." 

"  The  lantern,  if  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  Martin  ;  "  but 
I  couldn't  think  of  takinj?  your  father  out  of  doors  to-night ; 
and,  to  be  brief,  I  won't." 

Mr.  Pecksniff  already  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  but  it  was  so 
emphatically  said  that  he  paused. 

"I  take  Mr.  Pinch,  or  go  alone,"  said  Martin.  "Which 
shall  it  be?" 

'•  It  shall  be  Tliomas,  sir,"  cried  Pecksniff,  "  since  you  are 
so  resolute  upon  it.  Thomas,  my  friend,  be  very  careful,  if 
you  please." 

Tom  was  in  some  need  of  this  injunction,  for  he  felt  so 
nervous,  and  trembled  to  sucli  a  degree,  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  hold  the  lantern.  How  much  more  difficult  wlicn, 
at  the  old  man's  bidding,  she  drew  her  hand  tlirough  liis — 
Tom  Pinch's — arm  ! 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Martin,  on  the  way,  "  j-ou  arc- 
very  comfortably  situated  here  ;  iire  you  ?  " 

Tom  answered,  with  even  more  than  his  usual  enthusiasm, 
that  he  was  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Pecksniff  which  the 
devotion  of  a  lifetime  woidd  but  imperfectly  repay. 

"  IIow  long  have  you  known  my  nephew  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  Your  nephew,  sir  !  "  faltered  Tom. 

"  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,"  said  Mary. 

"  Oil  deal',  yes,"  cried  Tom,  greatly  relieved,  for  liis  mind 
was  running  upon  Martin.  "  Certainly.  I  never  spoke  to 
liim  before  to-night,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  half  a  lifetime  will  suffice  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  kindness,"  observed  the  old  man. 

Tom  felt  that  this  was  a  rebuff  for  him,  and  coidd  not  but 
understand  it  as  a  left-handed  liit  at  his  oraployer.  80  he 
was  silent.  Mary  felt  that  Mr.  Pinch  was  not  remarkalde  for 
presence  of  mind,  and  that  he  covdd  not  say  too  little  under 
existing  circumstances.  So  she  was  siJmit.  The  old  man, 
disgusted  by  what  in  his  suspicious  natxire  he  considered  a 
shameless  and  fulsome  puff  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  which  was  a  part 
of  Tom's  hired  service  and  in  which  he  was  determined  to 
persevere,  set  him  down  at  once  for  a  deceitful,  servile, 
miserable  fawner      So  hn  wua  silent.      And  though  they  were 
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all  siiificiently  tmcomfortable,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Martin  was 
perhaps  the  most  so ;  for  he  had  felt  kindly  towards  Tom  at 
first,  and  had  been  interested  by  his  seeming  simplicity. 

"  You  're  like  the  rest,"  he  thought,  glancing  at  the  face  of 
the  unconscious  Tom.  ' '  You  had  nearly  imposed  upon  me, 
but  you  have  lost  your  labour.  You  're  too  zealous  a  toad- 
eater,  and  betray  yourseF,  Mr.  Pinch." 

During  the  whole  remainder  of  the  walk,  not  another  word 
was  spoken.  First  among  the  meetings  to  which  Tom  had 
long  looked  forward  with  a  beating  heart,  it  was  memorable 
for  nothing  but  embarrassment  and  confusion.  They  parted 
at  the  Dragon  door ;  and  sighing  as  he  extinguished  the  candle 
in  the  lantern,  Tom  turned  back  again  over  the  gloomy  fields. 

As  he  approached  the  first  stile,  which  was  in  a  lonely  part, 
made  very  dark  by  a  plantation  of  young  firs,  a  man  slipped 
past  him  and  went  on  before.  Coming  to  the  stile  he  stopped, 
and  took  his  seat  upon  it.  Tom  was  rather  startled,  and  for 
a  moment  stood  still ;  but  he  stepped  forward  again  imme- 
diately, and  went  close  up  to  him. 

It  was  Jonas ;  swinging  his  legs  to  and  fro,  sucking  the 
head  of  a  stick,  and  looking  with  a  sneer  at  Tom. 

"Good  gracious  me!"  cried  Tom,  "who  would  have  thought 
of  its  being  you  !     You  followed  us,  then  ?  " 

"  "V\Tiat  's  that  to  you  ?  "  said  Jonas.      "Go  to  the  devil  I  " 

"  You  are  not  very  civil,  I  think,"  remarked  Tom. 

"  Civil  enough  for  i/o?<,"  retorted  Jonas.    "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  One  Avho  has  as  good  a  right  to  common  consideration  as 
another,"  said  Tom,  mildly. 

"  You  're  a  Kar,"  said  Jonas.  "  You  haven't  a  right  to  any 
consideration.  You  haven't  a  right  to  anything.  You  're  a 
pretty  sort  of  fellow  to  talk  about  your  rights,  upon  my  soul ! 
Ha,  ha  ! — rights,  too  !  " 

'If  you  proceed  in  this  way,"  returned  Tom,  reddening, 
"  you  wiU  oblige  me  to  talk  about  my  -wrongs.  But  I  hope 
your  joke  is  over." 

"  It 's  the  way  with  you  curs,"  said  Mr.  Jonas,  "  that  when 
you  know  a  man  's  in  real  earnest,  you  pretend  to  think  he  's 
joking,  so  that  you  may  turn  it  ofi".  But  that  won't  do  yviih 
me.  It 's  too  stale.  Now  just  attend  to  me  for  a  bit,  Mr. 
Pitch,  or  Witch,  or  Stitch,  or  whatever  your  name  is." 

"  My  name  is  Pinch,"  observed  Tom.  "  Have  the  goodness 
to  call  me  by  it." 
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"  ^^^lat  I  You  imistu't  even  be  callLnl  out  of  your  name 
mustn't  you  !  "  cried  Jonas.  "  Pauper  'prentices  are  looking 
up,  I  think.  Ecod,  wo  manage  'em  a  little  better  in  the 
city  !  " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  do  in  the  city,"  said  Tom.  "  What 
have  you  g'ot  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"Just  this,  Mi.stor  Pinch,"  retorted  Jonas,  thrusting  liis 
face  so  close  to  Tom's  that  Tom  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  step, 
"  I  advise  j'ou  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  to  avoid  tittle- 
tattle,  and  not  to  cut  in  where  you  're  not  wanted.  I  've 
heard  something  of  you,  my  friend,  and  3'our  meek  ways  ;  and 
I  recommend  you  to  forget  'em  till  I  'm  married  to  one  of 
Pecksniflfs  gals,  and  not  to  curry  favour  among  my  relations, 
but  to  leave  the  course  clear.  You  know,  when  curs  won't 
leave  the  course  clear,  they're  whipped  off;  so  this  is  kind 
advice.  Do  you  understand?  Eh?  Damme,  who  are  you," 
cried  Jonas,  with  iucrea.sed  contempt,  "that  you  should  walk 
home  with  them,  unless  it  was  behind  'em,  like  any  other 
servant  out  of  liver}'  ?" 

"Come!"  cried  Tom,  "I  see  that  you  had  better  get  off 
the  stUe,  and  let  me  pui-sue  my  way  home.  Make  room  for 
me.  if  you  please." 

"  Don't  think  it ! "  said  Jonas,  spreading  out  his  logs. 
"  Not  till  1  choose.  And  I  don't  choose  now.  What  I 
You  're  afraid  of  my  making  you  split  upon  some  of  your 
babbling  just  now,  are  you.  Sneak  ?" 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  many  things,  I  hope,"  said  Tom; 
"  and  certainly  not  of  anything  that  you  will  do.  I  am  not  a 
tale-bearer,  and  I  despise  all  meanness.  You  quite  mistake 
me.  All!"  cried  Tom,  indignantly.  "Is  this  manly  from 
one  in  your  position  to  one  in  mine  ?  Please  to  make  room 
for  mo  to  pass.     The  less  I  say.  the  better." 

"The  less  you  say!"  retorted  Jonas,  dangling  his  legs  the 
more,  and  taking  no  heed  of  this  request.  "You  say  ver\- 
little,  don't  you  ?  Ecod,  I  shoidd  like  to  know  what  goes  on 
between  you  and  a  vagabond  member  of  my  family.  There  's 
very  little  in  that,  too,  I  daresay  I" 

"  I  know  no  vagabond  member  of  your  family,"  cried  Tom. 
stoutly. 

"  You  do  !"  said  Jonas. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Tom.  "  Vour  uncle's  namesake,  if  you 
moan  him.    is  no  vagabond.      Any  comparison   between    yru 
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and   him  ' — Tom   snapped   his    fingers   at   him,  for  he  wai- 
rising  fast  in  wrath — "  is  immeasurably  to  your  disadvantage.' 

"Oh  indeed!"  sneered  Jonas.  "  And  what  do  you  think 
of  his  deary — his  beggarly  leavings,  eh,  Mister  Pinch?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  another  word,  or  stay  here  another 
instant,"  replied  Tom. 

"As  I  told  you  before,  you're  a  liar,"  said  Jonas,  coolly. 
"  You  'U  stay  here  till  I  give  you  leave  to  go.  Now  keep 
where  you  are,  Avill  you  I  " 

He  flourished  liis  stick  over  Tom's  head ;  but  in  a  moment 
it  was  spinning  harmlessly  in  the  air,  and  Jonas  himself  lay 
sprawling  in  the  ditch.  In  the  momentary  struggle  for  the 
stick,  Tom  had  brought  it  into  violent  contact  with  his 
opponent's  forehead  ;  and  the  blood  welled  out  profusely  from 
a  deep  cut  on  the  temple.  Tom  was  first  apprised  of  this  by 
seeing  that  he  pressed  his  handkerdiief  to  the  wounded  part, 
and  staggered  as  he  rose :  being  stanned. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  said  Tom.  "I  am  verj'  sorry.  Lean 
on  me  for  a  moment.  You  can  do  that  without  forgiving  me, 
if  you  still  bear  me  malice.  But  I  don't  know  why ;  for  I 
never  ofiended  you  before  we  met  on  this  spot." 

He  made  him  no  answer :  not  appearing  at  fiirst  to  understand 
him,  or  even  to  know  that  he  was  hurt,  though  he  several 
times  took  his  handkerchief  from  the  cut  to  look  vacantly  at 
the  blood  upon  it.  After  one  of  these  examinations,  he 
looked  at  Tom,  and  then  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
features,  which  showed  that  he  understood  what  had  taken 
place,  and  would  remember  it. 

Nothing  more  passed  between  them  as  they  went  home 
Jonas  kept  a  Kttle  in  advance,  and  Tom  Pinch  sadly  followed  : 
thinking  of  the  grief  which  the  knowledge  of  this  quarrel 
must  occasion  his  excellent  benefactor.  When  Jonas  knocked 
at  the  door,  Tom's  heart  beat  high  ;  higher  when  Miss  Mercy 
answered  it,  and  seeing  her  wounded  lover,  slirieked  aloud ; 
higher  when  he  foUowed  them  into  the  family  parloiu-; 
higher  than  at  any  other  time  when  Jonas  spoke. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise  about  it,"  he  said.  "  It 's  nothing 
worth  mentioning.  I  didn't  know  the  road  ;  the  night 's  vei^ 
dark;  and  just  as  1  came  up  with  Mr.  Pinch" — he  turned 
his  face  towards  Tom,  but  not  his  eyes — "  I  ran  against  a 
tree.      It's  only  skin  deep." 

"Cold    water,    Merry,    my    child!"    cried    Mr.    Peckanitf 
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"  Brown  paper  !  Scissors  !  A  piece  of  old  linen  I  Cliarity, 
my  dear,  make  a  bandage.      Bless  me,  Mr.  Jonas  !" 

"  Oh,  bother  your  nonsense,"  returned  the  gfracioiis  sou-in- 
law  elect.  "Be  of  some  use  if  you  can.  If  you  can't,  get 
out!" 

Miss  Cliarity,  thouj:;'h  called  ujioii  to  lend  her  aid,  sat  upright 
in  one  corner,  -with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  and  didn't  move 
a  finger.  Though  Mercy  laved  the  woimd  herself;  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff  held  the  patient's  head  between  kis  two  hands, 
as  if  without  that  assistance  it  must  inevitably  come  in  half ; 
and  Tom  Pinch,  in  his  guilty  agitation,  shook  a  bottle  of 
Dutch  Drops  until  they  were  nothing  but  English  Froth,  and 
in  liis  other  hand  sustained  a  formidable  carving-knife,  really 
intended  to  reduce  the  swelling,  but  apparently  designed 
for  the  rutliless  infliction  of  another  Avound  as  .soon  as  that 
was  dressed ;  Charity  rendered  not  the  least  assistance,  nor 
uttered  a  word.  But  when  Mr.  Jonas's  head  was  bound  up, 
and  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  everybody  else  had  retired,  and 
the  house  was  quiet,  Mr.  Pinch,  as  he  sat  mournfidly  on  his 
bedstead,  ruminating,  ncard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door;  and 
opening  it,  saw  her,  to  his  great  astonishment,  standing 
before  him  with  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

"Mr.  Pinch,"  she  whispered.  "Dear  Mr.  Pinch  I  tell  me 
the  truth. !  You  did  that  ?  There  was  some  quarrel  between 
you,  and  you  struck  him  ?     I  am  sure  of  it ! " 

It  was  the  fii'st  time  she  had  ever  spoken  kindly  to  Tom,  in 
all  the  many  years  they  bad  passed  together.  lie  A\af 
stupified  with  amazement. 

"  Was  it  so,  or  not  ?"  she  eagerly  demanded. 

"  I  was  very  much  provoked,"  said  Tom. 

"Then  it  was?"   cried  Charity,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Ye-yes.  We  had  a  struggle  for  the  path,"  said  Tom. 
"  But  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him  so  much." 

"Not  so  much!"  she  repeated,  clenching  hor  hand  and 
stamping  her  foot,  to  Tom's  great  wonder.  "  Don't  say  that. 
It  was  ])rave  of  you.  I  honour  you  for  it.  If  you  shoidd 
ever  (juarrel  again,  don't  spare  him  for  the  world,  but  beat 
him  doMTi  and  set  j-our  .shoe  upon  him.  Not  a  word  of 
this  to  anybody.  Dear  Mr.  Pinch,  I  am  yoxii  fi-ieud  from  to- 
night.     I  am  always  your  friend  from  this  time." 

She  turned  her  flushed  face  ujutn  Tom  to  confirm  her  wordt 
by   its    kindling    expression,    and    seizing    his    right    hand. 
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pressed  it  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  it.  And  tLere  was 
nothing  personal  in  this  to  render  it  at  all  embarrassing,  for 
even  Tom,  whose  power  of  observation  was  by  no  means 
remarkable,  knew  from  the  energy  with  which  she  did  it  that 
she  would  have  fondled  any  hand,  no  matter  how  bedaubed 
or  dyed,  that  had  broken  the  head  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

Tom  went  into  his  room  and  went  to  bed,  full  of  uncomfort- 
able thoughts.  That  there  should  be  any  such  tremendous 
division  in  the  family  as  he  knew  must  have  taken  place  to 
convert  Charitj'  PecksnilT  into  his  friend,  for  any  reason,  but, 
above  ail,  for  that  which  was  clearly  the  real  one ;  that  Jonas, 
who  had  assailed  him  with  such  exceeding  coarseness,  shoidd 
'have  been  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  keep  the  secret  of  their 
quarrel ;  and  that  any  train  of  circumstances  should  have  led 
to  the  comanission  of  an  assault  and  battery  by  Thomas  Pinch 
upon  any  man  calling  himself  the  friend  of  Seth  Pecksniff; 
were  matters  of  such  deep  and  painful  cogitation,  that  he 
could  not  close  his  eyes.  His  own  violence,  in  particular,  so 
preyed  upon  the  generous  mind  of  Tom,  that  coupling  it  with 
the  many  former  occasions  on  which  he  had  given  Mr. 
Pecksniff  pain  and  anxiety  (occasions  of  which  that  gentle- 
man often  reminded  him),  he  really  began  to  regard  himself 
as  destined  by  a  mysterious  fate  to  be  the  evil  genius  and 
bad  angel  of  his  patron.  But  he  fell  asleep  at  last  and 
cfreamed — new  source  of  waking  uneasiness — that  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  run  away  with  Mary  Graham. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  asleep  or  awake,  Tom's 
position  in  reference  to  this  young  lady  was  full  of  uneasiness. 
The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  admired  her  beauty, 
her  intelligence,  the  amiable  qiialities  that  even  won  on  the 
divided  house  of  Pecksniff,  and  in  a  few  days  restored  at  all 
events  the  semblance  of  harmony  and  kindness  between  the 
angry  sisters,  '^^^len  she  spoke,  Tom  held  his  breath,  so 
eagerly  he  listened ;  when  she  sang,  he  sat  like  one  entranced. 
She  touched  his  organ,  and  from  that  bright  epoch  even  it,  the 
old  companion  of  his  happiest  hours,  incapable  as  he  had 
thought  of  elevation,  began  a  new  and  deified  existence. 

God's  love  upon  thy  patience,  Tom  .  \^lio  that  had  beheld 
thee,  for  three  summer  weeks,  poring  through  half  the  dead- 
long  night  over  the  jingling  anatomy  of  that  inscrutable  old 
harpsichord  in  tlie  back  parlour,  could  have  missed  the 
eiitrancp  tx>  thy  secret  heart :   aiboit  it  was  dindy  known  to 
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tlioe?  Wlio  tliiit  liad  soou  tilt'  <;lo\v  iipou  tl  y  cheek  w^on 
leaning  down  to  listen,  after  hours  of  laliour,  for  the  sound  ol 
one  ineorrigible  note,  thou  foimdest  that  it  had  a  voice  at 
last,  and  wheezed  out  a  flat  something  distantly  akin  to  what 
it  ought  to  be, — would  not  have  known  that  it  was  destined 
for  no  common  touch,  hut  one  that  smote,  though  gently  as 
an  angel's  haml,  upon  the  deepest  chord  within  thee  !  And 
if  a  fi-iendly  glance — ay,  even  though  it  were  as  guileless  as 
thine  own,  Dear  Tom — could  but  have  pierced  the  twilight  of 
that  evening,  when,  in  a  voice  well  tempered  to  the  time,  sad, 
sweet,  and  low,  yet  hopeful,  she  first  sang  to  the  altered 
instrument,  and  wondered  at  the  change ;  and  tliou,  sitting 
apart  at  the  open  window,  kept  a  glad  silence  and  a  swelling 
heart — must  not  that  glance  liave  read  perforce  the  da^^Tung 
of  a  story,  Tom,  that  it  were  well  for  thee  had  never  been  begun ' 

Tom  Pinch's  situation  was  not  made  the  le!^s  dangerous  oi 
difficidt,  by  the  fact  of  no  one  word  passing  between  them  in 
iiference  to  Martin.  Honourably  mindful  of  his  promise, 
r<jm  gave  her  opportunities  of  all  kinds.  Earh-  and  late  he 
\\'a3  in  the  church ;  in  her  favourite  walks ;  in  the  village,  in 
the  garden,  in  the  meadows ;  and  in  any  or  all  of  these  places 
he  might  have  spoken  freely.  But  no  :  at  all  such  times  she 
carefully  avoided  him,  or  never  came  in  his  way  unaccom- 
panied. It  could  not  be  that  she  disliked  or  distrusted  liim, 
for  by  a  thousand  little  delicate  means,  too  slight  for  any 
notice  but  his  own,  she  singled  liim  out  when  others  were 
present,  and  showed  herself  the  very  soul  of  kindness.  Could 
it  be  that  she  had  broken  with  Martin,  or  had  never  returned 
his  affection,  save  in  his  own  bold  and  heightened  fancy  ? 
Tom's  cheek  gi-ew  red  with  self-reproach,  as  lie  dismissed  the 
thought. 

All  tliis  time  old  Martin  came  and  went  in  las  onto  strange 
manner,  or  sat  among  the  rest  absorl)ed  witliin  himself,  and 
holding  little  intercourse  with  any  one.  Although  he  was 
unsocial,  he  was  not  wilfid  in  other  tilings,  or  troublesome,  or 
morose:  being  never  bettor  pleased  than  when  they  left  him, 
(j\iite  unnoticed  at  his  book,  and  pursued  their  own  amu.se- 
nients  in  his  presence,  unreserved.  It  was  imjiossiblo  to 
discern  in  whom  lie  took  an  interest,  or  whether  lie  liad  an 
interest  in  any  of  them.  Unless  they  spoke  to  him  directly, 
lie  never  showed  that  lie  had  oars  or  eyes  for  anything  that 
passed. 
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One  day  the  lively  Merry,  sitting  with  downcast  e}'es  under 
a  shady  tree  in  the  churchyard,  whither  she  had  retired  after 
fatiguing  herself  by  the  imposition  of  sundiy  trials  on  the 
temper  of  Mr.  Jonas,  felt  that  a  new  shadow  came  between 
her  and  the  sun.  Raising  her  eyes  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  her  betrothed,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  old 
Martin  instead.  Her  surprise  was  not  diminished  when  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  turf  beside  her,  and  opened  a  conver- 
sation thus :  — 

"  When  are  you  to  be  married  ? '' 

"  Oh  I  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  my  goodness  me'.  I  'm  siu-e  I 
don't  know.     Not  yet  awhile,  I  hope." 

"  You  hope  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

It  was  very  gravely  said,  but  she  took  it  for  banter,  and 
giggled  excessively. 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  old  man,  with  unusual  kindness,  "  you 
are  young,  good-lookiug,  and  I  think  good-natured !  Frivolous 
you  are,  and  love  to  be,  undoubtedly ;  but  j'ou  must  have 
some  heart." 

"  I  have  not  given  it  aU  away,  I  can  teU  you,"  said  Merry, 
nodding  her  head  shrewdly,  and  pluckinjj  up  the  grass. 

"  Have  you  parted  with  any  of  it  ?  " 

She  threw  the  grass  about,  and  looked  another  way,  but 
said  nothing. 

Martin  repeated  his  question. 

"  Lor,  my  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit !  reaUy  you  must  excuse 
me  !     How  very  odd  you  are." 

"If  it  be  odd  in  me  to  desire  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
young  man  whom  I  understand  you  are  to  marry,  I  am  verj' 
odd,"  said  Martin.      "  For  that  is  certainly  my  wish." 

"  He  's  such  a  monster,  you  know,"  said  INIerry,  pouting. 

"  Then  you  don't  love  him  ?  "  returned  the  old  man.  "  Is 
that  your  meaning  ?  " 

"  AMiy,  my  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I'm  sure  I  tell  him  a 
hundred  times  a-day  that  I  hate  him.  You  must  have  heard 
me  tell  him  that." 

"  Often,"  said  Martin. 

"And  so  I  do,"  cried  Merry.      "  I  do  positively." 

"  Being  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  mai-iy  him,"  obseiwed 
the  old  man. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Merry.  "  But  I  told  the  wretch — my  dear 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I  told  him  when  he  asked  me — that  if  I  ever 
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did  marry  him,  it  should  only  be  that  I  might  liate  and  teazr 
him  aU  my  life." 

Slie  liad  a  suspicion  that  tlie  old  man  regarded  Jonas  witli 
aaj'thing  but  favour,  and  intended  these  remarks  to  be 
extremely  captivating.  He  did  not  appear,  however,  t« 
regard  them  in  tliat  light  by  any  means ;  for  when  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  severity. 

"  Look  about  you,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  graves  ;  "  and 
remember  that  from  your  bridal  hour  to  the  day  which  sees 
you  brought  as  low  as  these,  and  laid  in  such  a  bed,  there 
will  be  no  appeal  against  him.  Think,  and  speak,  and  act, 
for  once,  like  an  accountable  creature.  Is  any  control  put 
upon  your  inclinations  ?  Are  you  forced  into  this  match  ? 
^\j^  you  insidiously  advised  or  tempted  to  contract  it,  by  any 
one  ?     I  will  not  ask  by  whom  :  by  any  one  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Merry,  shrugging  her  shoidders.  "I  don't 
know  that  I  am." 

"  Don't  know  that  you  are  !     Are  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Merry.  "  Nobody  ever  said  anything  to  me 
about  it.  If  any  one  had  tried  to  make  me  have  him,  I 
woiddn't  have  had  him  at  all." 

"  I  am  told  that  he  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  your  sister's 
admirer,"  said  Martin. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious !  My  dear  Mr.  Cluizzlewit,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  make  him,  though  ho  is  a  monster,  accoimt- 
able  for  other  people's  vanity,"  said  Merr3\  "  And  poor  dear 
Clierry  is  the  vainest  darling !  " 

"  It  was  her  mistake  then  ?  " 

"I  hope  it  was,"  cried  Meny;  "but,  all  along,  the  dear 
child  has  been  so  dreadfully  jealous  and  so  cross,  that,  upon 
my  word  and  honour,  it 's  impossible  to  please  her,  and  it 's 
of  no  use  trying." 

"  Not  forced,  persuaded,  or  controlled,"  said  Martin, 
thoughtfidly.  "  And  that 's  true,  I  see.  There  is  one  cliance 
yet.  You  may  have  lapsed  into  this  engagement  in  very 
giddiness.  It  may  have  been  the  wanton  act  of  a  light  head. 
Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlcwit,"  simpered  Merry,  "  as  to  bght- 
headedness,  there  never  was  such  a  feather  of  a  lioad  us 
mine.  It 's  a  perfect  balloon,  I  declare  !  You  never  did,  you 
know  '  " 

He   waited  quietly   till  she  had  finished,    and    tbeu   jsaid. 
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steadily  and  slowly,  and  in  a  softened  voice,  as  if  he  woiild 
etill  invite  her  confidence  : 

"  Have  you  any  wish — or  is  there  anytldng  within  your 
breast  that  whispers  you  may  form  the  wish,  if  you  have  time 
to  think — to  be  released  from  this  engagement?  " 

Again  Miss  Merry  pouted,  and  looked  down,  and  plucked 
the  grass,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  No.  She  didn't 
know  that  she  had.  She  was  pretty  sure  she  hadn't.  Quite 
sure,  she  might  say.     She  "  didn't  mind  it." 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,"  said  Martin,  "that  your 
maiTied  life  may  perhaps  be  miserable,  full  of  bitterness,  and 
most  unhappy?" 

Merry  looked  down  again ;  and  now  she  tore  the  grass  up 
by  the  roots. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  what  shocking  words !  Of 
course,  I  shall  quarrel  with  him ;  I  should  quarrel  with  any 
husband.  Married  people  always  quarrel,  I  believe.  But  aa 
to  being  miserable,  and  bitter,  and  all  those  dreadful  things, 
you  know,  why  I  couldn't  be  absolutely  that,  unless  he  always 
had  the  best  of  it ;  and  I  mean  to  have  the  best  of  it  myseK. 
I  always  do  now,"  cried  Merrj^  nodding  her  head,  and  giggling 
very  much;   "  for  I  make  a  perfect  slave  of  the  creature." 

"  Let  it  go  on,"  said  Martin,  rising.  "  Let  it  go  on!  I 
sought  to  know  your  mind,  my  dear,  and  you  have  shown  it 
me.  I  wish  you  joy.  Joy!"  he  repeated,  looking  full  upon 
her,  and  pointing  to  the  wicket-gate  where  Jonas  entered  at 
the  moment.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  his  nephew,  he 
passed  out  at  another  gate,  and  went  away. 

"  Oh  you  terrible  old  man!"  cried  the  facetious  Merry  to 
herself.  "  ^^^lat  a  perfectly  hideous  monster  to  be  wandering 
about  churchyards  in  the  broad  daylight,  frightening  people 
out  of  their  wits  !  Don't  come  here,  Griffin,  or  I  '11  go  away 
directly." 

Mr.  Jonas  was  the  GrifEin.  He  sat  down  upon  the  grass  at 
her  side,  in  spite  of  tliis  warning,  and  sulkily  inquired : 

"  "Wliat  's  my  uncle  been  a  talking  about  ?" 

"  About  you,"  rejoined  Meny.  "  He  says  you  're  not  half 
good  enough  for  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say !  We  all  know  that.  He  means  w 
give  }ou  some  present  worth  having,  I  hope.  Did  he  my 
anjihing  that  looked  like  it  ?" 

"  That  he  didn't!"  cried  Merry,  most  decisively. 
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"  A  stingA'  old  dog  he  is,"  said  Jouus.      "  Well?" 

"Grilfm!"  cried  Miss  Merey,  in  counterfeit  amazement  ; 
"  what  are  you  doing,  Griffiu  '?" 

"  Only  gi\'ing  you  a  squeeze,"  said  the  discomfited  Jonas. 
"  Tliere's  no  h;irm  in  that,  I  suppose?" 

"  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  it,  if  I  don't  consider 
it  agreeable,"  returned  his  cousin.  "  Do  go  along,  wiU  you  ? 
You  make  mo  so  hot  I" 

Mr.  Jonas  withdrew  his  arm ;  and  for  a  moment  looked  at 
her  more  like  a  murderer  than  a  lover.  But  he  cleared  his 
Virow  by  degrees,  and  broke  silence  vrilh : 

"  I  aay,  Mel!" 

"  What  do  you  say,  you  vulgiu  thing — you  low  savage?" 
cried  liis  fair  betrothed. 

'•  When  is  it  to  be  ?  I  can't  afford  to  go  on  dawdling  about 
here  half  my  life,  I  needn't  tell  you,  and  Pecksnitt'  says  that 
father's  being  so  lately  dead  medtes  very  little  odds ;  for  we 
can  be  married  as  quiet  as  we  please  down  here,  and  my  being 
lonely  is  a  good  reason  to  the  neighbours  for  taking  a  wife 
home  so  soon,  especially  one  that  he  knew.  As  to  crossbones 
(my  uncle,  I  mean),  he  's  sure  not  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel, 
whatever  we  settle  on,  for  lie  told  Pecksniif  only  this  morning, 
that  if  you  liked  it,  he  'd  nothing  at  all  to  say.  So,  Mel,"  said 
Jonas,  venturing  on  another  squeeze;   "  when  shall  it  be?" 

"  Upon  my  word! "cried  Merry. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  if  you  like,"  said  Jonas.  "  ^^^lat  do  you 
say  to  next  week,  now?" 

"  To  next  week !  If  you  had  said  next  quarter,  I  should 
have  wondered  at  your  impudence." 

"  But  I  didn't  say  next  Quarter,"  retorted  Jonas.  "  I  said 
next  week." 

"  Then,  Griffin,"  cried  Miss  Merry,  pushing  him  off,  and 
rising.  "  I  say  no  !  not  next  week.  It  shan't  be  tiU  I  choose 
— and  I  may  not  choose  it  to  be  for  months.     There !" 

He  glanced  up  at  her  from  the  groimd,  almost  as  darkly  as 
he  had  looked  at  Tom  Pinch;  but  held  his  peace. 

"No  fright  of  a  Griliin  with  a  patch  over  his  eye,  shall 
dictate  to  me,  or  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,"  said  Merry, 
"'niore!" 

Still  Mr.  Jonas  held  his  peace. 

"  If  it's  next  month,  that  shall  be  the  veiy  earliest;  but  I 
won't  say  when  it  shaU  be  till  to-morrow;  and  if  you  don't 
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like  that,  it  shall  never  be  at  all,"  said  Merry;  "  and  ii'  yoi 
follow  me  about  and  won't  leave  me  alone,  it  shall  never  be 
at  all.  There !  And  if  you  don't  do  everything  1  order  you 
to  do,  it  shall  never  be  at  all.  So  don't  follow  me.  There. 
Griffin!" 

And  with  that,  she  skipped  away,  among  the  trees. 

"  Ecod,  my  lady !"  said  Jonas,  looking  after  her,  and  biting 
a  piece  of  straw,  almost  to  powder ;  "  you  '11  catch  it  for  tliis, 
when  you  are  married  !  It 's  all  very  well  now — it  keeps  one 
on,  somehow,  and  you  know  it — but  I  'II  pay  you  off  scot  and 
lot  by  and  bye.  This  is  a  plaguy  dull  sort  of  a  place  for  a 
man  to  be  sitting  hy  liiniself  in.  I  never  could  abide  a  mouldv 
old  churchyard." 

As  he  turned  into  the  avenue  himself.  Miss  Merrv',  who  was 
far  ahead,  happened  to  look  back. 

"  Ah !"  said  Jonas,  with  a  sullen  smile,  and  a  nod  that  was 
not  addressed  to  her;  "make  the  most  of  it  wlule  it  lasts. 
iiet  in  your  hay  ^vhile  the  sun  sliines.  Talce  your  own  way 
iiS  long  us  it  'b  in  yoiu-  power,  my  lady !" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

is    in   part   proffssional  ;   and    furnishes  the   reapfu  with   pomk 
valuahle    hints    in   relation    to  the    management  of   a  sick 

CHAMHEU. 

Mr.  Mould  was  surrounded  by  his  household  gods.  He 
was  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic  repose,  and  gazing  on 
them  with  a  calm  delight.  The  day  being  sultry,  and  the 
ivindow  open,  the  legs  of  Mr.  !Mould  were  on  the  window-seat, 
and  his  back  reclined  against  the  shutter.  Over  his  shining 
liead  a  handkerchief  was  dra^vn,  to  guard  his  baldness  from 
tiio  flies.  The  room  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  pimcli,  a 
tumbler  of  which  grateful  compound  stood  upon  a  small  roimd 
talde,  convenient  to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Moidd :  so  deftly  raixoil. 
that  as  his  eye  looked  down  into  the  cool  transparent  drink, 
another  eye,  peering  brightly  from  biJiind  the  crisp  lemon- 
peel,  looked  up  at  him,  and  tw'inkled  like  a  star. 

Deep  in  the  city,  and  within  the  ward  of  Cheap,  stood  Mr. 
Mould's  establisliment.  Ilis  Ilarem,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
common  sitting-room  of  Mrs.  Moidd  and  family,  was  at  the 
back,  over  the  little  counting-house  behind  the  shop :  abutting 
on  a  church-yard,  small  and  shady.  In  this  domestic  chamber 
Mr.  Mould  now  sat;  gazing,  a  placid  man,  upon  his  punch 
and  home.  If,  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  he  souglit  a  wider 
prospect,  whence  he  might  return  with  freshened  zest  to  these 
enjo^TTients,  his  moist  glance  wandered  like  a  sunbeam  through 
a  rural  screen  of  scarlet  runners,  trained  on  strings  before  the 
window ;  and  he  looked  down,  M'ith  an  artist's  eye,  xipon  tlie 
graves. 

The  partner  of  his  life,  and  daughters  tn-ain,  were  Mr. 
Mould's  companions.  Plump  as  any  pixrtridgo  was  each  Miss 
Motdd,  and  Mrs.  M.  wtis  plumper  than  the  two  together.  So 
round  and  chublty  were  their  fair  proportions,  that  they  might 
have  lieen  llie  bodies  once  In-longing  to  the  nngi-Ls'  faces  in 
the  shop  below,  gro\\Ti  up,  with  other  heads  attached  to  makr 
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them  mortal.  Even  theii'  peachy  cheeks  were  puffed  out  and 
distended,  as  though  they  ought  of  right  to  be  performing  on 
celestial  trumpets.  The  bodiless  cherubs  in  the  shop,  who 
were  depicted  as  constantly  blowing  those  instruments  for  ever 
and  ever  without  any  lungs,  played,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
entirely  by  ear. 

Mr.  Mould  looked  lovingly  at  Mrs.  Mould,  who  sat  hard  by, 
and  was  a  helpmate  to  him  in  his  punch  as  in  all  otlier  things. 
Each  seraph  daughter,  too,  enjoyed  her  share  of  his  regards^ 
and  smiled  upon  him  in  return.  So  bountiful  were  Mr 
Mould's  possessions,  and  so  large  his  stock  in  trade,  that  even 
there,  -wdthin  his  household  sanctuary,  stood  a  cumbrous  press, 
tvhose  mahogany  maw  was  filled  with  shrouds,  and  winding 
sheets,  and  other  furniture  of  funerals.  But,  though  tlie 
Misses  Mould  had  been  brought  up,  as  one  may  say,  beneath 
his  eye,  it  had  cast  no  shadow  on  their  timid  infancy  or 
blooming  youth.  Sporting  behind  the  scenes  of  death  and 
burial  from  cradlehood,  the  Misses  Mould  knew  better.  Hat- 
bands, to  them,  were  but  so  many  yards  of  silk  or  crape  ;  the 
final  robe  but  such  a  quantity  of  Hnen.  The  Misses  Moiild 
could  idealise  a  player's  habit,  or  a  court-lady's  petticoat,  or 
even  an  act  of  parUament.  But  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  palls.  "  They  made  them  sometimes. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  Mould  were  hard  of  hearing  to  the 
boisterous  noises  in  the  great  main  streets,  and  nestled  in  a 
quiet  comer,  where  the  cit^'  strife  became  a  drowsy  hum,  that 
sometimes  rose  and  sometimes  fell  and  sometimes  altogether 
ceased  :  suggesting  to  a  thoughtful  mind  a  stoppage  in  Cheap- 
side.  The  light  came  sparkling  in  among  the  scarlet  runners, 
as  if  the  churchyard  winked  at  Mr.  Mould,  and  said,  "  We 
understand  each  other ;  "  and  from  the  distant  shop  a  pleasant 
sound  arose  of  coffin-making  with  a  low  melodious  hammer, 
rat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  alike  promoting  slumber  and  digestion. 

"  Quite  the  buzz  of  insects,"  said  Mr.  Mould,  closing  hia 
eyes  in  a  perfect  luxiuy.  "  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  sound 
of  animated  nature  in  the  agricultural  districts.  It 's  exactly 
like  the  woodpecker  tapping." 

"The  woodpecker  tapping  the  hoVLow  elm  tree,"  observed 
Mrs.  Mould,  adapting  the  words  of  the  popidar  melody  to  the 
description  of  wood  commonly  used  in  the  trade. 

"  Ha  ha  !  "  lauglied  Mr.  Mould.  "  Not  at  all  bad,  my 
iear.      We  shall   be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,   Mrs.  M. 
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Hollow  elm  tree,  eh?  ILi  ha!  Very  good  indeetl,  I 'w 
seen  worse  tlian  that  in  tlie  Sunday  papers,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Monld,  thus  encouraged,  took  a  little  more  of  tlie 
punch,  and  handed  it  to  her  daughters,  mIio  dutifully  followed 
tlie  example  of  their  mother. 

''Hollow  elm  tree,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Mould,  making  a  slight 
moiion  with  his  legs  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  joke.  "  It 's 
beech  in  the  song.  I'>lni,  eh  ?  Yes,  to  be  STire.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Ujion  my  soid,  that 's  one  of  the  best  things  I  know  !  "  Ho 
was  so  excessively  tickled  by  the  jest  that  he  couldn't  forget 
it.  but  repeated  twenty  times,  "  Elm,  eh?  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
Elm,  of  course.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  life,  you  know,  that 
ought  to  be  sent  to  somebody  who  could  make  use  of  it.  It 's 
one  of  the  smartest  things  that  ever  was  said.  Hollow  elm 
tree,  eh  ?     Of  coi^rse.     Very  hollow.      Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Here  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  room  door. 

"That's  Tacker,  /  know,"  said  Mrs.  Mould,  "by  the 
wheezing  he  makes.  "\\Tio  that  hears  liim  now,  would  suppose 
he  'd  ever  had  wind  enougli  to  carry  the  feathers  on  his  head  ! 
Come  in,  Tacker." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Tacker,  looking  in  a  little 
way.     "  I  thought  our  Governor  was  here." 

"  Well !  so  he  is,"  cried  Mould. 

"  Oh  !  I  didn't  see  you,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Tacker,  looking  in 
a  little  farther.  "  You  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  take  a  walking 
one  of  two,  with  the  plain  wood  and  a  tin  plate,  I  suppose '?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Moidd,  "  much  too  common. 
Xothing  to  say  to  it." 

"  I  told  'em  it  was  precious  low,"  observed  Mr.  Tacker. 

"  Tell  'em  to  go  somewhere  else.  We  don't  do  that  8t}-le 
of  business  here,"  said  Mr.  Moidd.  "  Like  their  impudence 
to  propose  it.     ^V^lo  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,"  returned  Tacker,  pausing,  "that's  where  it  is,  you 
see.      It's  the  beadle's  son-in-law." 

"^Tlie  beadle's  son-in-law,  eh?"  said  Mould.  "Weill 
I  '11  do  it  if  the  beadle  follows  in  his  cocked  hat ;  not  else. 
We  may  carry  it  off  that  way,  by  looking  officiiJ,  but  it  'U  bo 
low  enough,  then.      His  cocked  hat,  mind  !  " 

"  I  'U  take  cai-e,  sir,"  rejoined  Tacker.  "  Oh  I  Mrs.  (»ami)'s 
below,  and  wants  to  speak  to  you.'' 

"Tell  Mrs.  Gamp  to  come  up  stairs,"  said  Mould.  "Now 
Mrs.  Gamp,  what 's  your  news  ?  " 
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The  lady  in  question  was  by  tliis  time  in  the  doorway, 
curtseying  to  Mrs.  Mould.  At  the  same  moment,  a  peculiar 
fragrance  was  borne  upon  the  breeze,  as  if  a  passing  fairy  ha(i 
hiccoughed,  and  had  previously  been  to  a  wine-vaults. 

Mrs.  Gamp  made  no  response  to  Mr.  Mould,  but  curtseyed 
to  Mrs.  Mould  again,  and  held  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  as  in  a 
devout  thanksgiving  that  she  looked  so  well.  She  was  neatly, 
but  not  gaudily  attired,  in  the  weeds  she  had  worn  when  Mr. 
Pecksniff  had  the  pleasure  of  making  her  acquaintance  ;  and 
was  perhaps  the  tiu-ning  of  a  scale  more  snufF3\ 

"  There  are  some  happy  creeturs,"  Mrs.  Gamp  observed, 
"  as  time  rims  back'ards  with,  and  you  are  one,  Mrs.  Mould  ; 
not  that  he  need  do  nothing  except  use  jou  in  his  most 
owldacious  way  for  years  to  come,  I  'm  sure ;  for  young  you 
are  and  will  be.  I  says  to  Mrs.  Harris,"  Mrs.  Gamp  con- 
tinued, "  only  t  'other  day;  the  last  Monday  evening  fortnight 
as  ever  dawned  upon  this  Piljian's  Projiss  of  a  mortal  wale  ; 
I  says  to  Mrs.  Harris  when  she  says  to  me,  '  Years  and  our 
trials,  Mrs.  Gamp,  sets  marks  upon  us  all.' — '  Say  not  the 
words,  Mrs.  Harris,  if  you  aud  me  is  to  continual  friends, 
for  sech  is  not  the  case.  Mrs.  Mould,'  I  says,  making  so  free, 
I  will  confess,  as  use  the  name,"  (she  curtseyed  here)  "  'is 
one  of  them  that  goes  agen  the  obserwation  straight ;  and 
uever,  Mrs.  Harris,  whilst  I  've  a  di-op  of  breath  to  draw,  will 
I  set  by,  and  not  stand  up,  don't  think  it.' — '  I  ast  your 
pardon,  ma'am,'  says  Mrs.  Harris,  '  and  I  humbly  grant  your 
grace ;  for  if  ever  a  woman  lived  as  would  see  her  feller 
creeturs  into  fits  to  serve  her  friends,  weU  do  I  know  that 
woman's  name  is  Sairey  Gamp.'  " 

At  this  point  she  was  fain  to  stop  for  breath ;  and  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  the  circumstance,  to  state  that  a  fearfiJ. 
mystery  sirrrounded  this  lady  of  the  name  of  Harris,  whom  no 
one  in  the  circle  of  Mrs.  Gump's  acquaintance  had  ever  seen  ; 
neither  did  any  human  being  know  her  place  of  residence, 
though  Mrs.  Gamp  appeared  on  her  own  showing  to  be  in 
constant  communication  with  her.  There  were  conflicting 
rumours  on  the  subject;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  was  that 
she  was  a  phantom  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  brain — as  Messrs.  Doe 
and  Roe  are  fictions  of  the  law — created  for  the  express 
piu'pose  of  holding  visionary  dialogues  with  her  on  all  manner 
of  subjects,  and  invariably  wdnding  up  witli  a  compliment  to 
tlie  excellence  of  her  nature 
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"  And  likeways  what  a  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  turning 
with  a  tearfiJ  siuilc  towards  the  daughters,  "to  see  them  two 
young  Lidies  as  I  kiiow'd  afore  a  tooth  in  their  pretty  lieiids 
was  cut,  and  liave  many  a  day  seen — ah,  the  sweet  creeturs ! 
— planug  at  herryins  down  in  the  shtp,  and  Ibllerin'  the 
order-book  to  its  long  home  in  the  iron  safe  !  But  that 's  all 
past  and  over,  Mr.  Aloidd ;  "  as  she  thus  got  in  a  carefully 
regidated  routine  to  that  gentleman,  she  shook  her  head 
waggishly;    "  Tliat '.s  aU  past  and  over  now,  sir,  an't  it?  " 

"  Changes,  Mrs.  Gamp,  changes !  "  returned  the  undertaker. 

"  More  changes  too,  to  come,  afore  we  've  done  M-ith 
changes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  nodding  yet  more  waggislily 
than  before.  "Young  ladies  with  such  faces  thinks  of  some- 
thing else  besides  berrpns,  don't  they,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  Mould  with  a 
chuckle. — "  Not  bad  in  Mrs.  Gamp,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  know,  sir  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "  and  so 
does  Mrs.  Mould,  your  ansonie  pardner  too,  sir ;  and  so  do  I, 
although  the  blessing  of  a  daughter  was  dcniged  me  ;  which, 
if  we  had  had  one.  Gamp  would  certainly  have  drunk  its  little 
shoes  right  off  its  feet,  as  with  our  precious  boy  he  did,  and 
arterwards  send  the  child  a  errand  to  sell  his  wooden  leg  for 
any  money  it  would  fetch  as  matches  in  the  rough,  and  bring 
it  home  in  liquor :  which  was  tridy  done  boj-ond  his  years, 
for  ev'iy  indiAadgle  penny  that  child  lost  at  toss  or  bu}'  for 
kidney  ones  ;  and  come  home  arterwards  (juite  bold,  to  break 
the  news,  and  offering  to  di'own  himself  if  sech  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  his  parents. — Oh  yes,  you  do  know,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Gamp,  Aviping  her  eye  with  her  shawl,  and  resuming 
the  thread  of  her  discourse.  "There's  something  besides 
births  and  berryins  in  the  newspapers,  an't  there  Mr.  Moidd  ?" 

Mr.  Moidd  winked  at  Mrs.  Moidd,  whom  he  had  by  this 
time  taken  on  liis  knee,  and  said  :  "  No  doubt.  A  good  deal 
more,  Mrs.  Gamp.  Upon  my  Hfe,  Mrs.  Gamp  is  very  far 
fiom  bad,  my  dear  I  " 

"There's  marrj-ings,  an't  there,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Gamp, 
while  both  the  daugliters  blushed  and  tittered.  "  Bless  their 
jirecious  hearts,  and  well  tlicy  knows  it  I  Well  you  know'd  it 
too,  and  well  did  Mrs.  Moidd,  wlien  you  was  at  their  time  of 
Hfe  !  But  my  o])inion  is,  you  're  aU  of  one  age  now.  For 
as  to  you  and  Mrs.  Mould,  sir,  ever  having  grand-children — " 

"  Oh  I     Fie,    tie  I     Nonsense.     Mrs.    Gamp,"    rej)lied    tbe 
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undertaker.  "  Devilish  smart,  though.  Ca-pi-tal !  " — this 
was  in  a  Tvhisper.  "  My  dear  — "  aloud  again — "  Mrs 
Gamp  can  drink  a  glass  of  rum  I  dare  say.  Sit  down,  Mrs. 
Gamp,  sit  down." 

Mrs.  Gamp  took  the  chair  that  was  nearest  the  door,  and 
casting  up  her  ^yes  towards  the  ceiling,  feigned  to  be  wholly 
insensible  to  the  fact  of  a  glass  of  rum  being  in  preparation, 
until  it  was  placed  in  her  hand  by  one  of  the  3'oung  ladies, 
when  she  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise. 

"  A  thing,"  she  said,  "  as  hardly  ever,  Mrs.  Mould,  occurs 
with  me  unless  it  is  when  I  am  indispoged,  and  find  my  half 
a  pint  of  porter  settHng  heavy  on  the  chest.  Mrs.  Harris 
often  and  often  says  to  me,  '  Sairey  Gamp,'  she  says,  '  you 
raly  do  amaze  me  ! '  '  Mrs.  Harris,'  I  says  to  her,  '  why  so  ? 
Give  it  a  name,  I  beg.'  '  Telling  the  truth  then,  ma'am,' 
sa^^s  Mrs.  Harris,  '  and  shaming  him  as  shall  be  nameless 
betwixt  you  and  me,  never  did  I  think  till  I  know'd  you,  as 
any  woman  could  sick-nurse  and  monthly  likeways,  on  the 
little  that  you  takes  to  drink.'  '  Mrs.  Harris,'  I  says  to  her, 
'  none  on  us  knows  what  we  can  do  till  we  tries ;  and  wunst, 
when  me  and  Gamp  kept  ouse,  I  thought  so  too.  But  now,' 
I  says,  '  my  half  a  pint  of  porter  fully  satisfies  ;  perwisin'  Mrs. 
Harris,  that  it  is  brought  reg'lar,  and  draw'd  mild.  W^i ether 
I  sicks  or  monthlies,  ma'am,  I  hope  I  does  my  dut}%  but  I  am 
but  a  poor  woman,  and  I  earns  mj  living  hard  ;  therefore  I 
do  require  it,  which  I  makes  confession,  to  be  brought  reg'lar 
and  draw'd  mild.'  " 

The  precise  connexion  between  these  observations  and  the 
glass  of  rum,  did  not  appear ;  for  Mrs.  Gamp  proposing  as  a 
toast  "  The  best  of  lucks  to  an!"took  off  the  dram  in  quite  a 
scientific  manner,  without  any  further  remarks. 

"  And  what 's  your  news,  Mrs.  Gamp  ? "  asked  Mould 
again,  as  that  lady  wiped  her  lips  upon  her  shawl,  and  nibbled 
a  comer  off  a  soft  biscuit,  wluch  she  appeared  to  carry  in  her 
pocket  as  a  provision  against  contingent  drams.  "  How  's  Mr. 
Chuffey?" 

"  Mr.  Chuffey,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  is  jest  as  usual;  he  an't 
no  better  and  he  an't  no  worse.  I  take  it  very  kind  iai  the 
gentleman  to  have  wrote  up  to  you  and  said,  '  let  Mrs.  Gamp 
take  care  of  him  till  I  come  home ; '  but  ev'ry  think  he  does  ie 
kind.  There  an't  a  many  like  him.  If  there  was^  we  shouldn't 
Wciiit  no  churches." 
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"  "What  do  you  want  to  speak  to  iiu'  about,  Mrs.  Gamp?" 
said  ^loidd,  coming  to  the  poiut. 

"  Jest  this,  sir,"  Mrs.  Gamp  retui-ned,  "  witli  thanks  to  30U 
for  asking.  There  is  a  gent,  sir,  at  the  Bull  in  Holbom,  as 
has  been  took  iU  there,  and  is  bad  abed.  Tlio}-  have  a  day 
nurse  as  was  recommended  from  Bartlp)lome^\■'s ;  and  well  I 
knows  her,  ^Ir.  Mould,  hor  name  bein'  Mrs.  Prig,  the  best  of 
creeturs.  But  she  is  otherways  engaged  at  niglit,  and  tliey 
are  in  wants  of  night-watching ;  conse(juent  she  says  to  them, 
liaving  reposed  the  gi-eatest  friendliness  in  me  for  twenty  year, 
'  The  soberest  person  going,  and  the  best  of  blessings  in  a  sick 
room,  is  Mrs.  Gamp.  Send  a  boy  to  Kingsgate-street,'  she 
says,  '  and  snap  her  up  at  any  price,  for  Mrs.  Gamp  is  worth 
her  weiglit  and  more  in  goldian  guineas.'  My  landlord  brings 
tlie  message  down  to  me,  and  saj's,  '  bein '  in  a  liglit  jilace 
where  you  are,  and  this  job  promising  so  well,  wh}-  not  unite 
the  two  ? '  *  No,  sir,'  I  says,  '  not  imbekno^^Ti  to  Mr.  Moidd, 
and  therefore  do  not  think  it.  But  I  will  go  to  !Mr.  Moidd,' 
1  says,  '  and  ast  him,  if  you  like.' "  Here  she  looked  sideways 
at  the  undertaker,  and  came  to  a  stop. 

"  Night- watching,  eh  ?  "   said  Moidd,  rubbing  Iiis  chin. 

"  From  eight  o'clock  till  eight,  sir  :  I  will  not  deceive  you," 
Mrs.  Gamp  rejoined. 

"  And  then  go  back,  eli  ?  "   said  Moidd. 

"  Quite  free  then,  sir,  to  attend  to  Mr.  Chuffey.  His  ways 
bein.'  quiet,  and  his  hours  eaidy,  he  'd  be  abed,  sir,  nearly  all 
the  time.  I  will  not  deny,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp  wdth  meekness, 
"  that  I  am  but  a  poor  woman,  and  that  the  money  is  a  object, 
but  do  not  let  that  act  upon  30U,  Mr.  Mould.  Rich  folks  may 
ride  on  camels,  but  it  an't  so  easy  for  'em  to  see  out  of 
a  needle's  eye.  That  is  my  comfort,  and  I  hope  I 
knows  it." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  observed  Mould,  "I  don't  see  any 
particular  objection  to  jour  earning  an  honest  peimy  under 
such  circumstances.  I  should  keep  it  quiet,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Gamp.  I  woiddn't  mention  it  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  on  his  return, 
for  instance,  imlesa  it  were  necessary,  or  he  asked  you  point- 
blank." 

"  The  very  words  was  on  my  lips,  sir,"  Mrs.  Gamp  rejoined. 
"  Supj)0ging  that  the  gent  sliould  die,  I  ho])e  I  miglit  taku 
the  liberty  of  saying  as  I  know'd  some  one  in  the  undertaking 
line.  ai;(l  yet  give  no  otl'enco  to  3-ou,  sir?" 
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"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  Mould,  -n-itli  much  con- 
descension. "You  may  casually  remark,  in  such  a  case,  that 
we  do  the  thing  pleasantly  and  in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
and  are  generally  considered  to  make  it  as  agreeahle  ag 
possihle  to  the  feelings  of  the  survivors.  But  don't  obtrude  it 
— don't  obtrude  it.  Easy,  easy !  My  dear,  you  may  as  well 
give  Mrs.  Gamp  a  card  or  two,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Gamp  received  them,  and  scenting  no  more  rum  in  the 
wind  (for  the  bottle  was  locked  up  again)  rose  to  take  her 
departure. 

"  Wishing  eVry  happiness  to  this  happy  family,"  said  Mrs. 
Gamp,  "  with  all  my  heart.  Good  arternoon,  Mrs.  Mould ! 
If  I  was  Mr.  Mould,  I  should  be  jealous  of  you,  ma'am ; 
and  I  'm  sure  if  I  was  you,  I  should  be  jealous  of  Mr. 
Mould." 

"  Tut,  tut !  Bah,  bah  !  Go  along,  Mrs.  Gamp  !"  cried  the 
delighted  undertaker. 

'  As  to  the  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  dropping  a 
curtsey,  "bless  their  sweet  looks — how  they  can  ever  reconsize 
it  with  their  duties  to  be  so  grown  up  with  such  yoimg  parents, 
it  an't  for  sech  as  me  to  give  a  guess  at." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense.  Be  off,  Mrs.  Gamp  !  "  cried  Mould. 
But  in  the  height  of  his  gratification,  he  actually  pinched  Mrs. 
Mould,  as  he  said  it. 

"  I  'II  teU  you  what,  my  dear,"  he  observed,  when  Mrs. 
Gamp  had  at  last  withdrawn,  and  shut  the  door,  "  that 's  a 
ve-ry  shrewd  woman.  That 's  a  woman  whose  intellect  is 
immensely  superior  to  her  station  in  life.  That 's  a  woman 
who  observes  and  reflects  in  an  uncommon  manner.  She 's 
the  sort  of  woman  now,"  said  Mould,  drawing  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief over  his  head  again,  and  composing  himself  for  a  nap, 
"  one  would  almost  feel  disposed  to  bury  for  nothing,  and  do 
it  neatly,  too  !  " 

Mrs.  Mould  and  her  daughters  fully  concurred  in  these 
remarks ;  the  subject  of  which  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
street,  where  she  experienced  so  much  inconvenience  from  the 
air,  that  she  was  obliged  to  stand  under  an  archway  for  a 
short  time,  to  recover  herself.  Even  after  this  precaution,  slie 
walked  so  unsteadily  as  to  attract  the  compassionate  regards  of 
divers  kind-liearted  boys,  who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  her 
disorder ;  and  in  their  simple  language,  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  she  was  "  only  a  little  screwed." 
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Whatever  she  was,  or  wliatever  name  tlie  vocabulary  of 
medical  science  would  have  bestowed  uj)OU  lier  malady,  Mrs. 
Gamp  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  way  home  again ; 
and  arriving  at  the  house  of  Anthony  ChvizzleM^-it  &  Son,  lay 
down  to  rest.  Remaining  there  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  then  persuading  poor  old  Chuffey  to  betake  him- 
self to  bed,  she  sallied  forth  upon  her  new  engagement. 
First,  she  went  to  her  private  lodgings  in  Kingsgate-street, 
for  a  bundle  of  robes  and  wrappings  comfortable  in  tlie  night 
season ;  and  then  repaired  to  the  Bull  in  Ilulborn,  which  she 
rea<:;hed  as  the  clocks  were  striking  eight. 

As  she  turned  into  the  yard,  she  stopped ;  for  the  landlord, 
landlady,  and  head  chambermaid,  were  all  on  th.e  threshold 
together,  talking  earnestly  with  a  young  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  have  just  conie  or  to  be  just  going  away.  The 
first  words  that  struck  upon  Mrs.  Gamp's  ear  obviously  bore 
reference  to  the  patient ;  and  it  being  expedient  that  all  good 
attendants  should  know  as  much  as  possible  about  tlie  case  on 
wliich  their  skill  is  brought  to  bear,  Mrs.  Gamp  listened  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 

"  No  better,  then  ?  "  observed  the  gentleman. 

"  Worse  I  "  said  the  landlord. 

"  Much  worse,"  added  the  landlady. 

"  Oh  I  a  deal  badder,"  cried  the  chaml)erTi\aid  from  tlie 
back-ground,  opening  her  eyes  veiy  wide,  and  shaking  her 
head. 

"  Poor  feUow  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  no  idea  what  fi-iends  or 
relations  he  has,  or  where  they  live,  except  that  it  certainly  is 
not  in  London." 

The  landlord  looked  at  tlie  landlady  ;  the  landlady  looked 
at  the  landlord ;  and  the  chambermaid  remarked,  hystericxilly, 
'■  that  of  all  the  many  wague  directions  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heerd  of  (and  they  wasn't  few  in  an  hotel),  tluit  was  the 
wagiiest." 

"Tlie  fact  i.s,  you  see,"  pursued  the  gentleman,  "  as  I  told 
you  yesterday  when  you  sent  to  me,  I  really  know  very  little 
about  liim.  We  were  sclioolfellows  together ;  but  since  that 
time  I  have  only  met  him  twice.  On  both  occasions  I  was  in 
London  for  a  boy's  holiday  (having  come  up  for  a  week  or  so 
from  Wiltshire),  and  lost  sight  of  him  again,  directly.  The 
letter  bearing  my  name  and  addioss  wliich  you  foiuul  upon 
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his  table,  and  wliicli  led  to  your  applying  to  me,  is  in  answer, 
yoii  -will  observe,  to  one  he  wrote  from  this  house  the  very 
day  he  was  taken  iU,  making  an  appointment  with  him  at  hia 
own  request.      Here  is  his  letter,  if  you  wish  to  see  it." 

The  landlord  read  it :  the  landlady  looked  over  him.  The 
chambermaid,  in  the  back-ground,  made  out  as  much  of  it  as 
she  could,  and  invented  the  rest;  believing  it  aU.  from  that 
time  forth  as  a  positive  piece  of  evidence. 

*'He  has  very  little  luggage,  you  say?"  observed  the 
gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend,  John 
Westlock. 

"  Nothing  but  a  portmanteau,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  and 
very  little  in  it." 

"A  few  pounds  in  his  purse,  though?  " 

"Yes.  It's  sealed  up,  and  in  the  cash-box.  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  amount,  which  you  're  welcome  to  see." 

"WeR!"  said  John,  "as  the  medical  gentleman  says  the 
fever  must  take  its  course,  and  nothing  can  be  done  just  now 
beyond  giving  him  his  drinks  regularly  and  having  him  care- 
fully attended  to,  nothing  more  can  be  said  that  I  know  of, 
until  he  is  in  a  condition  to  give  us  some  information.  Can 
you  suggest  am'ihing  else  ?  " 

"  N-no,"  rephed  the  landlord,  "  except —  " 

"Except,  who's  to  pay,  I  suppose?"  said  John. 

"  WHiy,"  hesitated  the  landlord,  "  it  would  be  as  well." 

"  Quite  as  well,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Not  forgetting  to  remember  the  servants,"  said  the 
chambermaid  in  a  bland  whisper. 

"  It  is  but  reasonable,  I  fully  admit,"  said  John  Westlock. 
"At  aU  events,  yoii  have  the  stock  in  hand  to  go  upon  for  the 
present ;  and  I  will  readily  undertake  to  pay  the  doctor  and 
the  nurses." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Gamp.      "  A  rayal  gentleman  !  " 

She  groaned  her  admiration  so  audibly,  that  they  all 
turned  round.  Mrs.  Gamp  felt  the  necessity  of  advancing, 
bundle  in  hand,  and  introducing  herself. 

"  The  night-nurse,"  she  observed,  "  from  Kingsgate-street, 
weU  beknown  to  Mrs.  Prig  the  day-nurse,  and  the  best  of 
creeturs.  How  is  the  poor  dear  gentleman,  to-night  ?  If  he 
an't  no  better  yet,  still  that  is  what  must  be  expected  and 
prepared  for.  It  an't  the  fust  time  by  a  many  score,  ma'am," 
dropping  a  curtsey  to  the  landlady,  "that  Mrs.  Prig  and  me 
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,  has  missed  tog'OtLer.  turu  and  tiim  about,  one  oflF,  one  on 
We  knows  each  other's  ways,  and  often  gives  relief  when 
others  fail.  Our  charges  is  but  low,  sir" — Mrs.  Gamp  ad- 
dressed herself  to  John  on  tliis  head — "  tonsiderin'  the  uator 
of  our  painful  dooty.  If  tliey  wos  made  accordin'  to  our 
wishes,  tlio.y  would  be  ea.sy  ])aid." 

Regarding  lierself  as  having  now  delivered  lier  inaugura- 
tion address,  Mrs.  Gamp  curtsej'ed  all  round,  and  siguiiled 
her  wish  to  be  conducted  to  the  scene  of  her  official  duties. 
The  chambermaid  led  her,  through  a  variety  of  intricate 
passages,  to  the  top  of  the  house;  and  pointing  at  length  to 
a  solitary  door  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  informed  her  that 
yonder  was  tlie  chamber  where  the  patient  lay.  That  done, 
she  Jturried  off  with  all  the  speed  she  could  make. 

Mrs.  Gamp  traversed  tlie  gallery  in  a  great  heat  from 
having  carried  her  large  bundle  up  so  many  .stairs,  and  tapped 
at  the  door,  which  was  immediately  opened  by  Mrs.  Prig, 
bonneted  and  shawled  and  all  impatience  to  be  gone.  Mrs. 
Prig  was  of  the  Gamp  build,  but  not  so  fat ;  and  her  voice 
was  deeper  and  more  like  a  man's.      She  had  also  a  beard. 

"  I  began  to  think  you  warn't  a  coming ! "  ^Irs.  Prig 
observed,  in  some  displeasure. 

"  It  shall  be  made  good  to-morrow  night,"  said  Mr.s.  Gainp, 
"  honorable.  I  had  to  go  and  fetch  my  things."  She  had 
begun  to  make  signs  of  enquiry  in  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  patient  and  his  overhearing  them — for  there  was  a  screen 
before  the  door — when  Mrs.  Prig  settled  that  point  easily. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  said  aloud,  "  he  *s  quiet,  but  his  mts  is  gone 
It  an't  no  matter  what  you  say." 

"  Am-thin'  to  tell  afore  you  goes,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Gamp,  setting  her  bundle  doAvn  inside  tlie  door,  and  looking 
affectionately  at  her  partner. 

"  The  pickled  salmon,"  Mrs.  Prig  replii^d,  "  is  quite  de- 
licious. I  can  partick'ler  recommend  it.  Don't  have  uothink 
to  say  to  the  cold  meat,  for  it  tastes  of  the  stable.  Tlie  drink." 
is  all  good." 

Mrs.  Gamp  expressed  herself  much  gratified. 

"The  physic  and  them  tilings  is  on  tlie  drawers  and 
mankle.shelf."  said  Mrs.  Prig,  cursorily.  "  lie  took  his  last 
slime  draught  at  seven.  The  easy-chair  an't  soft  enough. 
Vou  '11  want  Ill's  ])iller." 

Mrs.  Gamp  thanked  her  fur  tliese  hints,  and  giving;  her  a 
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MencUy  good  night,  held  the  door  ox^en  until  .she  had  dis- 
appeared at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery.  Having  thus 
performed  the  hospitable  duty  of  seeing  her  safely  off,  she 
shut  it,  locked  it  on  the  inside,  took  up  her  bundle,  walked 
round  the  screen,  and  entered  on  her  occupation  of  the  sick 
chamber. 

"  A  little  dull,  but  not  so  bad  as  might  be,"  Mrs.  Gamp 
remarked.  "  I  'm  glad  to  see  a  parapidge,  in  case  of  fii-e, 
and  lots  of  roofs  and  chimley-pots  to  walk  upon." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  Mrs.  Gamp  was 
looking  out  of  window.  \\Tien  she  had  exhausted  the  pros- 
pect, she  tried  the  easj-chaii-,  which  she  indignantly  declared 
was  "  harder  than  a  brickbadge."  Next,  she  pursued  her 
researches  among  the  physic-bottles,  glasses,  jugs,  and  tea- 
cups ;  and  when  she  had  entirely  satisfied  her  curiosity  on  all 
these  sulijects  of  investigation,  she  untied  her  bonnet-strings 
and  stroUed  up  to  the  bedside  to  take  a  look  at  the  patient. 

A  young  man — dark  and  not  ill-looking — with  long  black 
hair,  that  seemed  the  blacker  for  the  whiteness  of  the  bed- 
clothes. His  eyes  were  partly  open,  and  he  never  ceased  to 
roll  his  head  from  side  to  side  upon  the  pillow,  keeping  his 
body  almost  quiet.  He  did  not  utter  words ;  but  every  now 
and  then  gave  vent  to  an  expression  of  impatience  or  fatigue, 
sometimes  of  surprise ;  and  still  his  restless  head — oh,  weary, 
weary  hour  I — went  to  and  fro  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission. 

Mrs.  Gamp  solaced  herself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  her  head  inclined  a  little  sideways,  as  a 
connoisseur  might  gaze  upon  a  doubtful  work  of  art.  By 
degrees,  a  horrible  remembrance  of  one  branch  of  her  calling 
took  possession  of  the  woman ;  and  stooping  down,  she  pinned 
his  wandering  arms  against  his  sides,  to  see  how  he  would 
look  if  laid  out  as  a  dead  man.  Her  fingers  itched  to  com- 
pose his  limbs  in  that  last  marble  attitude. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  walking  away  from  the  bed, 
"  he  'd  make  a  lovely  corpse  !  " 

She  now  proceeded  to  unpack  her  bundle ;  lighted  a  candle 
with  the  aid  of  a  fire-box  on  the  drawers  ;  filled  a  small  kettle, 
as  a  preliminary  to  refreshing  herself  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  tlie 
course  of  the  night;  laid  what  she  called  "a  little  bit  ol 
fire,"  for  the  same  philanthropic  purpose  ;  and  also  set  forth 
a  small  tealjoaid,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  hor 
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comfortal  )lo  onjojTacnt.  Those  preparations  occiipied  en  lon{», 
that  when  they  were  brouglit  to  a  foiulusion  it  was  liigh  time 
to  think  about  supper  ;   so  slie  rang  the  Ijell  and  ordered  it. 

"  I  tliink,  young  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp  to  the  assistant 
chambennaid,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  weakness,  "  that  I  could 
pick  a  little  bit  of  pickled  salnaon,  with  a  nice  little  sprig'  of 
fennel,  and  a  sprinklinp^  of  wliite  pepper.  I  takes  new  bread, 
my  dear,  with  jest  a  little  pat  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  mossel  of 
cheese.  In  case  there  should  bo  such  a  thing  as  a  cowcumber 
in  tlie  'ouse,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  bring  it,  for  I  'm  rather 
partiiJ  to  'em,  and  tliey  does  a  world  of  good  in  a  sick  room. 
If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Tipper  here,  I  takes  that  ale  at 
night,  my  love  ;  it  bein'  considered  wakeful  by  the  doctors. 
And  whatever  you  do,  young  woman,  don't  bring  more  than  a 
shilling's-worth  of  gin  and  water  warm  when  I  rings  tlie  bell 
a  second  time  :  for  that  is  always  my  allowance,  and  I  never 
takes  a  drop  beyond  !  " 

Having  preferred  these  moderate  requests,  Mrs.  Gamp 
observed  that  she  woiJd  stand  at  the  door  until  the  order  was 
executed,  to  the  end  that  the  patient  might  not  be  disturbed 
1 IV  her  opening  it  a  second  time;  and  therefore  she  would 
tliank  the  young  woman  to  "look  sharp." 

A  tray  was  brought  with  everjiihiug  upon  it,  even  to  tlie 
cucumber ;  and  Mrs.  Gamp  accordingly  sat  dovni  to  eat  and 
drink  in  high  good  humour.  The  extent  to  which  she  availed 
herself  of  the  vinegar,  and  supped  up  that  refre.shing  fluid  with 
the  blade  of  her  knife,  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  narrative 

"All!"  sighed  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  meditated  over  the 
warm  shilling's-worth,  "  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is — living  in 
a  wale — to  be  contented !  ^^^lat  a  blessed  tiling  it  is  to  make 
sick  peojile  happy  in  their  beds,  and  never  mind  one's  self  as 
long  as  one  can  do  a  service !  I  don't  believe  a  liner  cow- 
cumber  was  ever  grow'd.     I  'm  sure  I  never  see  one  !  " 

She  moralised  in  the  same  vein  until  her  glass  was  empty, 
and  then  administered  the  patient's  medicine,  by  the  simple 
process  of  clutching  his  windpipe  to  make  him  gasp,  and 
immediately  pouring  it  do^vn  lii.s  throat. 

"  I  a'most  forgot  the  piUer,  I  declare  I  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp, 
drawing  it  away.  "There!  Now  he's  comfortiible  at>  he 
can  be,  I'm  sure  I  I  must  try  to  m;ike  myself  as  much  sc 
as  I  can." 

Witli  this   view,    she   went   aT>out   tlie   construction  of  an 
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extemporaneous  bed  in  the  easy-chair,  with  the  addition  of 
the  next  easy  one  for  her  feet.  Having  formed  the  best  couch 
that  the  circumstances  admitted  of,  she  took  out  of  her  bundle 
a  yellow  nightcap,  of  prodigious  size,  in  shape  resembling  a 
cabbage ;  which  aiiicle  of  dress  she  fixed  and  tied  on  with  the 
utmost  care,  previously  divesting  herseK  of  a  row  of  bald  old 
curls  that  could  scarcely  be  called  false,  they  were  so  very 
innocent  of  anything  approaching  to  deception.  From  the 
same  repositor}^  she  brought  forth  a  night-jacket,  in  which 
she  also  attired  herself.  Finally,  she  produced  a  watchman's 
coat,  which  she  tied  round  her  neck  by  the  sleeves,  so  that 
she  became  two  people ;  and  looked,  behind,  as  if  she  were 
in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of  the  old  patrol. 

All  these  arrangements  made,  she  lighted  the  rushlight, 
coiled  herseK  up  on  her  couch,  and  went  to  sleep.  Ghostly 
and  dark  the  room  became,  and  full  of  lowering  shadows. 
The  distant  noises  in  the  streets  were  gradually  hushed  ;  the 
house  was  quiet  as  a  sepulchre ;  the  dead  of  night  was 
coffined  in  the  silent  city. 

Oh,  weary,  weary  hour !  Oh,  haggard  mind,  groping 
darkly  through  the  past ;  incapable  of  detaching  itself  from 
the  miserable  present ;  dragging  its  heavj-  chain  of  care 
through  imaginary  feasts  and  revels,  and  scenes  of  awful 
pomp;  seeking  but  a  moment's  rest  among  the  long-forgotten 
haunts  of  childhood,  and  the  resorts  of  yesterday  ;  and  dimly 
finding  fear  and  horror  everywhere  !  Oh,  weary,  weary  hour. 
MTiat  were  the  wanderings  of  Cain,  to  these  ! 

Still,  without  a  moment's  interval,  the  burning  head  tossed 
to  and  fro.  Still,  from  time  to  time,  fatigue,  impatience, 
suffering,  and  surprise,  found  utterance  upon  that  rack,  and 
plainly  too,  though  never  once  in  words.  At  length,  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight,  he  began  to  talk  ;  waiting  awfully 
for  answers  sometimes ;  as  though  invisible  companions  were 
about  his  bed ;  and  so  replying  to  their  speech  and  question- 
ing again. 

Mrs.  Gamp  awoke,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed  :  presenting  on 
the  wall  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  night  constable,  struggling 
with  a  prisoner. 

"  Come  !  ■  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  she  cried,  in  sharp  reproof. 
''  Don't  make  none  of  that  noise  here." 

There  was  no  alteration  in  the  face,  or  in  the  incessant 
motion  of  the  head,  but  he  talked  on  wildly. 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  coTiiiufj^  out  of  the  chair  with  an 
impatient  shiver ;  "  I  thought  I  was  a  sh^epiu'  too  pleasant  tc 
last !     The  devil 's  in  the  night,  I  think,  it 's  turned  so  chillv." 

"Don't  di-ink  so  mmh !  "  cried  the  sick  man.  "You'll 
ruin  us  fill.  Don't  you  see  how  the  fountain  sinks  ?  Look  at 
the  mark  where  the  sparlding  water  was  just  now  !  " 

"  Sparkling-  water  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp.  "  I  '11  have 
a  sparkling  cup  o'  tea,  I  tliiTik.    I  wish  30U  'd  hold  your  noise ! " 

He  burst  into  a  laugh,  wliich,  being  prolonged,  fell  off  into 
a  dismal  wail.  Checking  himself,  with  fierce  inconstancy  he 
began  to  count — fast. 

' '  One — two — ^three — four — five — six. ' ' 

"  '  One,  two,  buclde  my  shoe,'  "  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  was 
now  on  lier  knees,  lighting  the  fire,  "  *  thi-ee,  four,  shut  the 
door.' — -I  wish  you'd  shut  your  mouth,  young  man — 'five, 
six,  ]>ifking  up  sticks.'  If  I  'd  got  a  few  handy,  I  should 
have  the  kettle  biling  all  the  sooner." 

Awaiting  this  desirable  consummation,  she  sat  down  so 
close  to  the  fender  (which  was  a  high  one)  that  her  nose  rested 
upon  it ;  and  for  some  time  she  drowsily  amused  herself  by 
tsliding  that  feature  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  brass 
top,  as  far  as  .she  could,  without  changing  her  position  to  do 
it.  Slie  maintained,  all  the  while,  a  running  commentarj' 
upon  the  wanderings  of  the  man  in  bed. 

"  That  makes  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  all  dressed 
alike,  and  with  the  same  distortion  on  their  faces,  that  have 
passed  in  at  the  window,  and  out  at  the  door,"  he  cried, 
anxiously.  "  Look  tliere  !  Five  hundi-ed  and  twenty-two — 
twenty- three — twenty-four.     Do  you  see  them?" 

"  Ah  !  I  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp ;  "  all  the  whole  kit  of 
era  numbered  like  hackney-coaches — an't  they?" 

"  Touch  me  !     Let  me  be  sure  of  this.     Touch  me  ! " 

"You'll  take  your  next  draught  when  I've  made  the 
kettle  bile,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gamp,  composedly,  "and  you'll  be 
touched  then.  You'll  be  touched  up,  too,  if  you  don't  take  it 
quiet." 

"  Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  five  hundred  and  twentj'- 
nine,  five  hundred  and  thirty. — Look  hi^rel" 
■  "  What 's  the  matter  now  ?"   said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"  They  're  coming  four  abreast,  each  man  with  his  arm 
entwined  in  the  next  man's,  and  his  hand  upon  his  shoidder 
What  's  that  upon  the  arm  of  every  man,  and  on  the  flag?" 
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"  Spiders,  p'raps,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"  Crape  !  Black  crape  !  Good  God  !  why  do  tliey  wear 
it  outside?" 

"Would  you  have  'em  carry  hlack  crape  in  their  insides?" 
Mrs.  Gamp  retorted.      "  Hold  your  noise,  hold  your  noise." 

The  fire  beginning  by  this  time  to  impart  a  grateful 
warmth,  Mrs.  Gamp  became  sUent;  gradually  rubbed  her 
nose  more  and  more  slowly  along  the  top  of  the  fender  ;  and 
fell  into  a  heavy  doze.  She  "was  awakened  by  the  room 
ringing  (as  she  fancied)  with  a  name  she  knew  : 

"  Chuzzlewit ! " 

The  sound  was  so  distinct  and  real,  and  so  fidl  of  agonised 
entreatj',  that  Mrs.  Gamp  jumped  up  in  terror,  and  ran  to 
the  door.  She  expected  to  find  the  passage  filled  with  people, 
come  to  tell  her  that  the  house  in  the  city  had  taken  fire. 
But  the  place  was  empty  :  not  a  soul  was  there.  She  opened 
the  window,  and  looked  out.  Dark,  dull,  dingy,  and  desolate 
house-tops.  As  she  passed  to  her  seat  again,  she  glanced  at 
the  patient.  Just  the  same ;  but  silent.  Mrs.  Gamp  was 
80  warm  now,  that  she  threw  off  the  watchman's  coat,  and 
fanned  herself. 

"  It  seemed  to  make  the  wery  bottles  ring,"  she  said. 
"  "\Miat  could  I  have  been  a-di-eaming  of?  That  dratted 
Chufiey,  I  'H  be  bound." 

The  supposition  was  probable  enough.  At  any  rate,  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  the  song  of  the  steaming  kettle,  quite 
restored  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  nerves,  which  were  none  of 
the  weakest.  She  brewed  her  tea  ;  made  some  buttered  toast ; 
and  sat  down  at  the  tea-board,  with  her  face  to  the  fire. 

When  once  again,  in  a  tone  more  terrible  than  that  which 
had  vibrated  in  her  slumbering  ear,  these  words  were  shrieked 
out: 

"  Chuzzlewit !     Jonas  !     No  ! " 

Mrs.  Gamp  dropped  the  cup  she  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to 
her  lijDS,  and  turned  roimd  with  a  start  that  made  the  little 
tea-board  leap.     The  cry  had  come  from  the  bed. 

It  was  bright  morning  the  next  time  Mrs.  Gamp  looked  out 
of  window,  and  the  sun  was  rising  cheorfully.  Lighter  and 
lighter  grew  the  sky,  and  noisier  the  streets  ;  and  high  into 
the  summer  air  uprose  the  smoke  of  newly  kindled  fires,  iintil 
the  busy  day  was  broad  awake. 
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•  Mrs.  Prig  relieved  punctually,  having  passed  a  good  night 
at  her  other  patient's.  Mr.  Westloi-k  came  at  the  same  time, 
but  he  was  not  admitted,  the  disorder  heiug  infectious.  Tlie 
doctor  came  too.  The  doctor  shook  his  head.  It  was  all  he 
could  do,  luider  the  circumstances,  and  he  did  it  well. 

"  AMiat  sort  of  a  night,  nvu'se  ?" 

"  Restless,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"Talk  much?" 

"  Middling,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"Nothing  to  the  purpose,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  hless  you  no,  sir.      Only  jargon." 

"Well!"  said  the  doctor,  "we  must  keep  him  quiet, 
keep  the  room  cool ;  give  him  his  di'aughts  regularh-  ;  and 
see  that  he  's  carefully  looked  to.     Tliat  's  all !" 

"  And  as  long  as  Mrs.  Prig  and  me  waits  upon  him,  sir,  no 
fear  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  Mrs.  Prig,  when  they  had  curtseyed 
the  doctor  out :    "  there  's  nothin'  new  ?" 

"  Nothin'  at  aU,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp.  "  He  e 
rather  woarin'  in  his  talk  from  making  up  a  lot  of  names  ; 
elseways  you  needn't  mind  him." 

"  Oh,  I  sha'n't  mind  him,"  Mrs.  Prig  returned.  "  I  liave 
somethin'  else  to  think  of." 

"  I  pays  my  debts  to-night,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  comee 
afore  my  time,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp.  "  But  Betsey  Prig  " — 
speaking  witli  great  feeling,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  her 
arm — "  try  the  cowcixmbers.  God  bless  you  I" 
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